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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE SIXTH EDITION. 


In preparing this edition for the press, encoui’aged by 
the very favourable reception given to the former impres- 
sions of his work, the Author has carefully revised it 
throughout; and has availed himself of numerous sug- 
gestions for simplifying and improving the arrangement of 
the several volumes which have been communicated since 
the publication of the last edition. By enlarging the pages, 
and abridging various parts which would admit of being 
condensed, as well as by transferring to the appendixes 
certain articles which had before been incorporated in the 
body of the work, the Author has been enabled to intro- 
duce a considerable quantity of new and important matter, 
without materially enlarging its size, or at all increasing 
its price. These various alterations and additions, he 
trusts, will be found to render his labours not unworthy of 
a continuance of that patronage, with which they have 
hitherto been honoured. 


Londok, Mm/ 1. 1828. 



LJIT THE SWEET SAVOUR OF JEHOVAH OUR GOD BE UPON US, 
AND THE WORK WE TAKE IN HAND DIRECT FOR US ; 

THE WORK WE TAKE IN HAND DO THOU DIRECT ! 


psAi,. xc. 17. BISHOP Horsley’s version. 


IF I HAVE DONE WELD AND AS IS FITTING THE STORY, IT IS THAT 
WHICH I DESIRED ; BUT IP SLENDERLY AND MEANLY, IT IS THAT 
WHICH I COULD ATTAIN UNTO. 


2 MACCABEES XV. 38. 



PREFACE 


TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. ^ 


The Author of the present work cannot offer a new 
edition to the Public, without expressing the grateful sense 
he entertains of the very favourable manner in which his 
volumes have been received. In addition to the extensive 
circulation which his work has obtained in the Universities 
and other Theological Seminaries in England, he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that it has been adopted as a text 
book in various Theological Seminaries in North America. 

Thus encouraged, the Author has sedulously availed 
himself of the suggestions whicli have been liberally com- 
municated to him for correcting his work, and improving 
its arrangement. By enlarging tlie pages, as well as em- 
ploying a small but clear and distinct type in several parts 
of the work, he has been enabled to introduce a large mass 
of’ new and important matter. 

The Intxioductjon to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of tue Holy Scriptures, once more offered 
to the Public, is designed as a comprehensive Manual of 
Sacred Literature, selected from the labours of the most 
eminent Biblical Critics, both British and Foreign. It 
originated in the Author’s own wants many years since, 
at an early period of life ; when he stood in need of a guide 
to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, which would not 
only furnish him with a general introduction to them, but 
would also enable him to solve apparent contradictions, 
and to study the Bible with that attention which its su- 
preme importance demands : for ” every sentence of the 

I Tliis prcfacu was first printed in the year 1821 . it is now reprinted with tho re- 
quisite alterations, to adapt it to the present improved arrangement of the followKig work. 

A 'i 
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Bible is from God, and every man is interested in the 
meaning of it.” ^ At this time the Author had no friend 
to assist his studies, — or remove his doubts, — nor any 
means of procuring critical works. At length a list of the 
more eminent Foreign Biblical Critics fell into his hands, 
and directed him to some of those sources of information 
which he was seeking ; he then resolved to procure such 
of them as his limited means would permit, with the design, 
in the first instance, of satisfying his own mind on those 
topics which had perplexed him, and ultimately of laying 
before the Public the result of his inquiries, should no 
treatise appear that might supersede such a publication. 

The idea thus conceived has been steadily kept in view 
for more than twenty years ® ; and although, during that 
interval, several valuable treatises have appeared on the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, to which he gladly acknow- 
ledges himself indebted for many important hints and 
illustrations j yet, since no one has been published in the 
English language, embracing all those important subjects, 
which the Author apprehends to be essential to thecaiTiCAL 
STUDY of the Sacred Volume, he has been induced to pro- 
secute his investigations, the result of which he tenders for 
the assistance of others. 

The Four Volumes, of which the work now consists, will 
be found to comprise the following topics : — 

Von. I. contains a chitical inquiry into the Genuine- 
ness, Authenticity, Uncornipted Preservation and Inspir- 
ation of the Holy Scripturesj including, among other sub- 
jects, a copious investigation of the testimonies from profane 
authors to the leading facts recorded in the Scriptures, par- 
ticularly a branch of evidence for their credibility, which 
is furnished by coins, medals, inscriptions, and antient 
structui'es. — This is allowed by a full view of the argu- 
ments afibrded by miracles and prophecy, for the inspir- 


J Bishop Horsley. 


2 Now nearly thirty years. [1828.] 
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ation of the Scriptures, and by a discussion of the internal 
evidence for their inspiration, furnished by the sublimity 
and excellence of the doctrines, and by the purity of the 
moral precepts, I'evealed in the Bible ; — the harmony 
subsisting between every part 5 — the preservation of the 
Scriptures to the present time ; — and their tendency to 
promote the present and eternal happiness of mankind, as 
evinced by an historical review of the beneficial effects 
actually produced in every age and country by a cordial 
reception of the Bible ; together with a refutation of the 
very numerous objections which have been urged against 
the Scriptures in recent deistical publications. An Ap- 
pendix to this volume comprises a particular examination 
of the books commonly termed the Apocrypha, of the 
miracles of the ascension of Jesus Christ, and the descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the Apostles, and of the difficulties 
attendant on tlie propagation of Christianity. These dis- 
cussions are followed by a table of the chief prophecies re- 
lative to the Messiah, both in the Old and New Testament, 
and by an examination of the genuineness of Josephus’s 
testimony concerning Jesus Christ. 

In the first edition of this work the Author had given 
a very brief outline of the evidences for the genuineness 
and inspiration of the Old Testament, and a more extend- 
ed view of the genuineness, credibility, and inspiration 
of the Now Testament j and, being unwilling to augment, 
unnecessarily, the number of treatises extant on these 
subjects, he referred his I'oadors to a few which are justly 
accounted the most valuable. In preparing the second 
edition for the press, it was his intention to condense these 
remarks, and to subjoin a few additional considerations : 
but he was induced to deviate from this design by the 
extensive circulation of infidel works and tracts, whose 
avowed object .was, by the unblushing re-assertion of old 
and often-refuted objections, or by s] .-cious insinuations, 
to undermine and to subvert the religion of Jesus Christ 
— “ the pillar of society, the safeguard of nations, the 
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parent of social order, which alone has power to curb the 
fury of the passions, and secure to every one his rights ; 
to the laborious the reward of their industry, to the rich 
the enjoyment of their wealth, to nobles the preserv- 
ation of their honours, and to princes the stability of 
their thrones.” Called upon by name Jrom the press, to 
consider these objections to Divine Revelation, the author 
felt it his duty not to shrink from the task ; and as the an- 
tagonists of the Scriptures have in some degree varied the 
ground of their attacks, he indulges the hope that a tem- 
perate discussion of this subject, accommodated to the 
present times, may not be unacceptable to the biblical 
student, who may, perhaps, at some future time, be ex- 
posed to meet with the enemies of the Scriptures. To 
his own mind, indeed, the result of the laborious inquiries, 
in which he has thus been necessarily involved, has been 
highly satisfactory : —for, not having access to all the 
numerous and able defences of Christianity against the in- 
fidels of former ages, he has been obliged to consider every 
objection for himself; — and in every instance he has 
found that the numerous — he had almost said innumer- 
able — contradictions, alleged to exist in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, have disappeared before an attentive and candid 
examination. It may, perhaps, be thought that the gross 
and illiberal manner, in which some of the productions in 
question have been executed, renders them unworthy of 
notice ; but nothing surely is unworthy of notice that is 
calculated to mislead the ignorant or the unwary; and 
though some of the objections raised by the modern op- 
posers of Divine Revelation are so coarse as to carry with 
them their own refutation, yet others are so concisely and 
speciously expressed, as to demand several pages, —the 
result of many days’ laborious research, in order to detect 
their sophistry and falsehood. 

When the Author began to prepare this first volume for 
the press, he had it in contemplation to publish it in a 
detached form, in order to furnish a ready and immediate 
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reply to the objections -which at that time were almost 
daily issued from the press. In such a form it had even 
been announced to the Public : but as the objections con- 
tinued to be multiplied, the work imperceptibly accumu- 
lated in its progress; and when the first volume was 
completed, the Author was obliged reluctantly to abandon 
the idea of a distinct publication, on account of the addi- 
tional pecuniary loss which he would inevitably have 
incurred. He has only to express his ai’dent hope, that 
this part of his labours may, through the Divine Blessing, 
enable his readers to be ready always to give an answer 
to EVERY MAN, that aslietli them a reason of the hope that 
is in them ; and he most earnestly requests that they will 
examine and combine, with candour and attention, all the 
various evidences here adduced for the genuineness, au- 
thenticity, credibility, and divine inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures; and then solemnly and deliberately, as ra- 
tional and accountable beings, deduce that inference from 
the whole, for which they must hereafter answer at the 
tribunal of God. 

Volume II., in Two Parts, treats, first, on sacred cri- 
TiciSM ; including an Historical and Critical Account of 
the Original Languages of Scripture, and of the Cognate 
or Kindred Dialects ; — an account of the Antient Ver- 
sions of the Scriptures ; — a critical notice (illustrated with 
numerous fac-similes) of the principal Manuscripts of the 
Old and New Testaments ; and of the divisions and marks 
of distinction occurring in manuscripts and printed edi- 
tions of the Scriptures. These discussions are followed 
by dissertations,— ^ On the Vaiious Readings occurring in 
the Scriptures, with a Digest of the chief critical canons 
for weighing and applying them ; on the Quotations from 
the Old Testament in tlie New, with New Tables of the 
Quotations at length in Hebrew, Greek, and English, 

^ In tho first edition, tables of Beferences only were given to the quotations from the 
Old Testament in the Now ; but as these quotations have been frequently made the sub- 
ject of cavil by the adversaries of the Scriptures, and as all students have not the time to 
find out and compare several hundred references, the autlior has now given them at 
length, accompanied with tho best critical remarks which ho could collect. 
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and a classification of them ; showing, Jirst, their relative 
agreement with the Hebrew and with the Septuagint; and, 
secondly, whether they are prophecies cited as literally ful- 
filled ; prophecies typically or spiritually applied ; prophe- 
cies cited in the way of illustration ; or simple allusions to 
the Old Testament; — and on Harmonies of the Scriptures ; 
including the difierent schemes of Harmonisers, and on the 
duration of the Public Ministry of Jesus Christ. 

The Second Part of the Second Volume is appropriated 
to the INTERPRETATION OF THE ScRiPTURES ; Compre- 
hending an investigation of the Sense of Scripture, and of 
the Signification of Words;-;- the subsidiary means for 
ascertaining the sense of Scripture ; viz. the Testimony 
of contemporary Writers, Antient Versions, Scholiasts and 
Glossographers, and the Testimony of Poreigners who have 
acquired a language ; the Context ; Subject-Matter ; 
Scope, Analogy of Languages ; Analogy of Faith ; the 
Assistance to be derived from Jewish Writings and also 
from the Greek Fathers, in the Interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures ; Historical Circumstances ; and Commentaries. 

These discussions are followed by the application of 
the preceding principles, for ascertaining the sense of 
Scripture, to the special interpretation of the Sacred 
Writings, including the Interpretation of the Figurative 
Language of Scripture, comprehending the principles of 
Interpretation of Tropes and Figures ; together with an 
examination of the Metonymies, Metaphors, Allegories, 
Parables, Proverbs, and other figurative modes of speech 
occurring in tlie Bible;— the Interpretation of the Poetical 
Parts of Scripture; the Spiritual Interpretation of Scrip, 
ture, including the Interpretation of Types ; — the Inter- 
pretation of Prophecy, including general Rules for ascer- 
taining the Sense of the Prophetic Writings, Observations 
on the Accomplishment of Prophecy in general, and es- 
pecially of the Predictions relative to the Messiah ; — the 
Interpretation of the Doctrinal and Moral Parts of Scrip- 
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ture, and of the Promises and Threatenings therein con- 
tained; — the Interpretation and Means of Harmonising 
Passages of Scripture, which are alleged to be contradictory; 
—•and the Inferential and Practical Reading of the Sacred 
Writings. 

The utmost brevity, consistent with perspicuity, has 
been studied in this portion of the w'ork ; and, therefore, 
but few texts of Scripture, comparatively, have been illus- 
trated at great length. But especial care has been taken, 
by repeated collations, that the very numerous references 
which are introduced should be both pertinent and cor- 
rect ; so that those readers, who may be disposed to try 
them by the rules laid down, may be enabled to apply 
them with facility. 

A copious Appendix to this volume comprises (among 
other articles) bibliographical and critical notices, metho- 
dically arranged, of the principal editions of the Holy 
Scriptures, and Versions thereof^ both antient and modern, 
including a history of the chief modern Versions ; together 
with notices of the principal Philologers, Critics, and 
Commentators who have elucidated the Text, History, and 
Antiquities of the Bible. These bibliographical notices have 
been derived partly from the Author’s knowledge of their 
works, partly from the recorded opinions of eminent biblical 
critics, and partly from the best critical journals and other 
sources : — the preference being invariably given to those 
which are distinguished by the acknowledged talent and 
ability with which they are conducted. The facility of 
commercial intercourse with the Continent, and the sales 
by auction of several valuable divinity libraries, have also 
enabled the Author to procure many critical works that 
would otherwise have been inaccessible. 

In Volume III. will be found a sketch or summart of 
BIBLICAL GEOGBAPHy AND ANTIQUITIES, in four parts: — 
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Part I. includes an outline of the historical and 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the Holy Land. 

Part II. treats on the political and military af- 
FAIRS of the Jews, and other nations incidentally men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. 

Part III. discusses the sacred akti^dities of the 
Jews, arranged under the beads of Sacred Places, Sacred 
Persons, Sacred Times and Seasons, and the Corruptions 
of Religion among the Jews, their Idolatry and various 
Sects, together with a description of their Moral and Re- 
ligious State in the time of .Jesus Clnist. 

Part IV. discusses the domestic antiquities, or the 

PRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AMUSEMENTS, &C. of 

the Jews, and other nations incidentally mentioned or 
alluded to in the Holy Scriptures. 

An Appendix to this Third Volume contains (besides 
chronological and other tables, of money, weights, and 
measures,) a Biographical, Historical, and Geographi- 
cal Index of the most distinguished Persons, Nations, 
Countries, and Places mentioned in the Bible, especially 
in the New Testament ; including an abstract of profane 
oriental history, from the time of Solomon to the captivity, 
illustrative of the history of the Hebrews as referred to in 
the prophetic writings, and presenting historical notices of - 
the Assyrian, Chaldee, Median, and Persian empires. In 
this Index are incorporated References to the Principal 
Matters contained in the Third Volume ; so as to render 
it, in fact, both a concise system and a dictionary of 

BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

In this Volume the Author has attempted only a shelck 
of Biblical Geography and Antiquities. To have written 
a complete treatise on this interesting subject, — . as he 
conceives such a treatise should be written,— -would have 
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required a work nearly equal in extent to the present : 
but though he has been designedly brief in this part of his 
undertaking, he indulges the hope that few really essential 
points, connected with sacred antiquities, will appear to 
have been omitted. 

Volume IV. is appropriated to the Analysis of Scrip- 
ture. It contains copious Critical Prefaces to the re- 
spective Books, and Synopses of their several contents. In 
drawing up these synopses, the utmost attention has been 
given in order to present, as far as was practicable, at one 
glance, a comprehensive view of the subjects contained in 
each book of Scripture. In executing this part of his 
work, the Author has endeavoured to steer between the 
extreme prolixity of sonic analysts of the Bible, and the 
too great brevity of others ; and he ventures to hope, that 
this jiortion of his labours will be found particularly useful 
in studying the doctrinal parts of the Scriptures. 

Throughout the work references have been made to 
such approved writers as have best illustrated particular 
subjects 5 and care has been taken to specify the particular 
editions of the authorities cited in the notes to the follow- 
ing pages. They are all referred to for the statements 
contained in the text ; many of them furnish details which 
the limits of the present volumes would not admit ; and 
some few give accounts and representations which the 
Author thought he had reason to reject. All these refer- 
ences, however, are introduced for the convenience of 
those readers, who may have inclination and opportunity 
for prosecuting more minute inquiries. 

Such are the plan and object of the work, once more 
submitted to the candour of the Public. The Author has 
prosecuted his labours under a deep sense of the responsi- 
bility attached to such an undertaking ; and, though he 
dares not hope that he can altogether have avoided mis- 
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take, yet he can with truth declare that he has anxiously 
endeavoured not to mislead any one. 

The author cannot conclude this preface, without ten- 
dering his grateful acknowledgments to the Right Re- 
verend THE Lord Bishop of London, for his liberal oifer 
of access to the Episcopal Library at Fulham ; — an offer, 
the value of which (though he had occasion to avail himself 
of it only to a limited extent) was greatly enhanced by the 
kindness and promptitude with which it was made. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE 

OF 

THE HOLY SCRIFI^URES. 


ON THE GENUINENESS, AUTHENTICITY, INSPIRATION, ETC*. 
OP THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


CPIAPTER 1. 

ON THE POSSIBILITY, PROBABILITY, AND NECESSITY OF A DIVINE 

REVELATION. 

L llcxiclatlon chfined. — 11. Pomhility of a Divine Revelation. Pro* 
hahilily of such Revelation shewh !• From the Credit given in all ages, 
to fake Revelations s 2. From the fact, that the tmest philosophers of 
aniiqmty thought a Divine Revelation probable, and also espectea one . — 
IV. Necessity of such Revelation proved, 1. From the inability of mere 
human reason to attain to any certain hiomhdge of the mil of God 
2. From the utter veant of authority, mhich attended the purest precepts of 
the antient philosophers ; S. From the actual state of religion and niorats 
among the modern Heathen nations* — V. Refutation of the objection, 
that Philosophy and Right Reason are sufficient to instruct men in their 
Dutijt-^yi. Possible means of affording a Divine Revelation. 

^FiIAT there now is, and that for more than three thousand years 
tlicre has been, in the world, a separate people called the Jews, 
who are distinguished by peculiar customs, and profess a pe- 
culiar religion : — Further, that there now is, and tlmt for 
eighteen centuries there has existed, in the world, a religion called 
the CninsTiAN ; and that its professors, as well as the Jews, appeal 
to certain books, by them accounted sacred, as the basis on which 
their religion is founded: — These are pacts which no one cam 
controvert. 

L The volume, to which Jews and Christians thus respectively 
api)eal, is termed the bible, that is, the book, by way of eminence. 
It comprises a groat number of different narratives and composi- 
tions, written by several persons, at distant periods, in different lan- 
guage% and on various subjects. Yet all of these, collectively, claim 
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to be a DIVINE hevelation^ that is, a discoveiy afforded by God to 
man of Himself or of His will, over and above what He has made 
known by the light of nature, or reason. 

The objects of our knowledge are of three kinds : — Thus, some 
things are discernible by the light of nature, without revelation ; of 
this kind is the knowledge of God from the creation of the world, 
for his invisible things, even his eternal power and godhead, since 
the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made.” Other things are of pure and simple revel- 
ation, which cannot be known by the light of nature : such is the 
doctrine of the salvation of the world by Jesus Christ. Others, 
•again, are discoverable by the light of nature, but imperfectly, and 
therefore stand in need of a revelation to give them further proof 
and evidence ; of this sort are a future state and eternal rewards and 
punishments.^ But of what degree soever the revelation may be, 
whether partial or entire, whether a total discovery of some unknown 
truths, or only a fuller and clearer manifestation of them, it must 
be supernatural, and proceed from God. 

II. Possibility of a Divine Revelation. 

believes that there is a God, and that He is a Being 
IT power, wisdom, and knowledge, can reasonably deny, that 

He can, if He thinks fit, make a revelation of himself and of his 
will to men, in an extraordinary way, different from the discoveries 
made by men themselves, in the mere natural and ordinary use of 
their own rational faculties and powers. For, if the power of God 
be almighty, it must extend to whatever does not imply a contradic- 
tion, which cannot be pretended in this case. We cannot distinctly 
explain the origin of our ideas, or the way in which they are excited 
•or impressed upon the human mind ; but we know that these ways 
are very vmious.^ And can it be supposed that the author of our 
^eing has it not in his power to communicate ideas to our .minds, 
lor mtormmg and instructing us in those things, which we are deeply 
know Our inability dearly to explain the manner in 
A done, IS no just objection against it.' 

And as it cannot reasonably be denied that God can, if he sees 
, commanicate his will to men in a way of exti-aordinary revela- 
tion, so he can do it in such a manner as to give those, to whom this 
levelation is originally and immediately made, a full and certain 
® revelation. This is a natural con- 

tliat God can communicate his will in a 
rtnffil- revelation, and yet that he is not able to give 

1’* ? evidently absurd and contradictory. It is, in 
5 ay, t at he can reveal his will, but has no way of making 

obsei^f “ late distinguisbed antagonist of revelation ; who 

inspimtiin isnot u^lS^^ God upon Ae hnman mind, v^hieh the’ word 
mind on body, or bodv on mind inconceivable than the ordinary action of 

any phenomeLn, merely « impertinent to deny the existence of 

Tol. ii p,4S8. 4to. edit,^ ^ cannot account for it.’* Lord Bolingbroke’s Works, 
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men know that he does so; which is a most unreasonable limitation 
of the divine power and wisdom. He, who pretends to pronounce 
that this is impossible, is bound to pronounce where the impossibi- 
lity of it lies. If men can communicate their thoughts by speech or 
language in such a way, as that we may certainly know who it is. 
that speaks to us, it would be a strange thing to affirm that God, 
on supposition of his communicating his mind and will to any person 
or persons in a way of extraordinary revelation, has no way of 
causing his rational creatures to know that it is He, and no other, 
who makes this discovery to them. To admit the existence of a 
God, and to deny him such a power, is a glaring contradiction.^ 

III. Since then it cannot reasonably be denied, that it is possible 
for God to reveal his will to mankind, let us in the next place con- 
sider the PROBABILITY of sucli a revelation. 

I. If any credit be due to the general sense of mankind in every 
age, we shall scarcely find one that believed the existence of a God^ 
who did not likewise believe that some kind of commerce and com- 
munication subsisted between God and man. This was the found- 
ation of all the religious rites and ceremonies, which every nation 
pretended to receive from their deities. Hence also the most cele- 
brated legislators of antiquity, — as Zoroaster, Minos, Pythagoras, 
Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, &c. &c. all thought it necessary to profess, 
some intercourse with heaven, in order to give the greater sanction 
to their laws and institutions, notwithstanding many of them were 
armed with secular power.^ And what gave birth and so much im- 
portance to the oracles, divinations, and auguries, in antient times, 
was the conscious sense entertained by mankind of their own 2g;2u- 
rance^ and of their need of a supernatural illumination ; as M'ell as 
the persuasion, that their gods held a perpetual intercoiu’se^ with 
men, and by various means gave them intelligence of future things.. 

% The probability of a divine revelation further appears from 
this circumstance, that some of the wisest philosophers, particularly 
Socrates and Plato, confessed that they stood in need of such a re- 
velation to instruct them in matters which were of the utmost conse- 
quence. With regard to the state of morals, they acknowledged 
tliat, as the stale of the world then was, there were no human means 
of reforming it. But they not only saw and acknowledged their great 
want of a divine revelation, to instruct them in their conduct towards 
God and towards man ; they likewise expressed a strong hope or 
expectation, that God would, at some future time, make such a 


1 Lcland’s Advantage and Necessity of tlie Christian Revelation, v'ol. i. pp. 13 — 15. 
(Svo, edit. Glasgow, 1819.) 

2 This fact is remarkably confirmed by the celebrated heathen geographer Strabo, whose 
observation on the supposed intercourse between, mankind and the Deity is too striking to 
be omitted; “Whatever,” says he, “becomes of the real truth of thpe relations, this 
however is certain, that men djud beweve and tJiinh them, true : and, for this reason, prophets 
were held in such honour, as to be thought worthy sometimes of royal dignity, as being 
persons who delivered precepts and admonitions from the gods, both while they 

also after their death. Such were Tiresias, Amphiaraus, &c. &c. Such Uiere MQ&es and 
hU sweesms,** Strab. Geogr. lib*xvi. pp. 1084, 1085. ed. Oxon. 
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discovery as should dispel the cloud of darkness in which they were 
involved,^ 

IV, From the preceding remarks and considerations, we are au- 
thorised to infer, that a divine revelation is not only probable, but 
also absolutely necessary, 

L In fact, without such revelation, the history of past ages has 
shewn, that mere human reason cannot attain to any certain know- 
ledge of the will or law of God, of the true happiness of man, or of 
a future state. To a reflecting and observant mind, the harmony, 
beauty, and wisdom of all the varied works of creation are demon- 
strative evidence of a First Great Cause ; and the continued preserv- 
ation of all things in their order attests a divine and superintending 
Providence. But the ultimate design of God in all his works can- 
not be perfectly known by the mei’e light of nature, and conse- 
quently our knowledge of his preceptive will or law is equally uncer- 
tain, so far as his works disclose it or philosophy has discovered it*^ 
Indeed, if we examine the writings of the most celebrated antient 
philosophers, we shall find that they were not only ignorant of many 
important points in religion which revelation has discovered to us, 
but also that endless difierences and inconsistences prevailed among 
them in points of the greatest moment ; while some of them taught 
doctrines which directly tend to promote vice and wickedness in the 
world; and the influence of all, in rectifying the notions and reform- 
ing the lives of mankind, was inconsiderable. A concise statement 
of facts will confirm and illustate this observation ; 


(I.) The ideas of the antients respecting the nature and worship 
of God were dark, confused, and imperfect. 

While some philosophers asserted the being of a God, others openly 
demeci it : others, again, embraced, or pretended to embrace, the notion 
ot a multiplicity of gods, celestial, aerial, terrestrial, and infernal : while 
others represented the Deity as a corporeal being united to matter by a 
necessary connexion, and subject to an immutable fate. As every coun- 
try had Its peculiar deities, the philosophers (whatever might bo their 
private sentiments) sanctioned and defended the religion of the state - 
and urged a conformity to it to be the duty of every citijzen. They 


and ^ I * u- Samuel Clarke has exliibited these 

BelWon Tv m his Discourse on the Evidences of Natural and Revealed 

fon thrT- vol.n.pp.]s0_135. folio edit.) 

Un tnis subject tiie reader may peruse, with equal pleasure and instruction Dr PllJc’e 

Dr P Since at Dublin, and reprinted at London in 181 1. 8vo 

suLhutS for .T ^ ’■>“> “ <li*““>-se, vvhwrmarbn 

W WadinTr“‘^”? ‘0 ‘ho requisite 

of the well knoM discourse in question is printed in tho first volume' 

Understandin«’ to MaT’’ It leL T / ^ cometh ’Wisdom and 

world by diviSe revLtion witliTt So T S'™ and language entered the 

clous crMtiire . Ih»i .rltk- "“"out the aid of which man had not been a rational or reli- 
iiat such 1 thino-TT uouscience but the revealed will of God • and 

^eTgumt fsTlso a sTsredrT TlT ™«g«atiom ’ l?,o 

and known to bo writteTbv he R^ S. v anonymous tract (now of rare occurrence, 
ifltitled « An Attempt to shew the Scottish church), 

from Revelation or Tradition, not from ^Tre.>^"ora?slJn 7 rL^ 
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** diligently practised the ceremonies of their fathers ; devoutly fre- 
quented the temples of the gods ; and sometimes, condescending to act 
a part on the theatre of superstition, they concealed the sentiments of an 
atheist under the sacerdotal robes.” ^ It is true that insulated passages 
may be found in the writings of some of the philosophers, which apparently 
indicate the most exalted conceptions of the divine attributes and per- 
fections. These and similar passages are sometimes regarded with a 
Christian eye, and thence acquire a borrowed sanctity : but, in order to 
discover their real value, they must be brought to their own standard, 
and must be interpreted upon principles strictly pagan, in which case 
the context will be found, either to claim such perfections for the deified 
mortals and heroes of the popular theology, or to connect them with 
some of those physiological principles whicli were held by the different 
philosophical sects, and effectually subverted the great and fundamental 
doctrine of one supreme Creator,^ The religion of the antient Persians 
is said to have been originally founded on their belief in one supreme 
God, who made and governs the world.^ But a devotion founded on a 
principle so pure as this, if it survived the first ages after the fioocl, which 
cannot be proved, is known with certainty to have been early exclianged 
for the Sabian idolatry ; the blind and superstitious worship of the host 
of heaven, of the sun, the planets, and the fire*^, the water, the earth, 
and the winds. 

In consequence of these discordant sentiments, the grossest polytheism 
and idolatry prevailed among the antient heathen nations. They believed 
ill the existence of many co-ordinate deities, and the number of inferior 
deities was infinite ; they deified dead, anil sometimes living, persons ; 
the former often out of injudicious gratitude, the latter usually out of 
base and sordid flattery. According to the vulgar estimation, there were 
deities that presided over every distinct nation, every distinct city, every 
inconsiderable town, every grove, every river, every fountain. Athens 

* (fililxm’H Dcclino aurl Fall ofilie Homan Empire, vol. i. p. 50. 

« J)r, Xreluiul, Paganihiu and Christianity compared, pp. 4G, 47. Frank’s Essay on 
the Uw and Necessity of llevelation, p. 44. ** These ideas of the philosophers of Europe,’* 
says Dr, llobertson, “ wore precisely the same which the Brahmins had adopted in India, 
and according to which they regulated their conduct with respect to the great body of the 
people. Wherever the dominion of false religion is completely established, the body of 
the people gain nothing f)y the grciitest hnproveinents in knowledge. Their philosophers 
conceal from them, widi the utmost solicitude, the truths which they have discovered, and 
lahour to suppoit that fabric of superstition which it was their duty to have overturned.” 
Historical Disquisition concerning Antient India, pp, 2813, 2B4. 

•’> Asiat. Uesearches, vol. ii. p. 5H. 

‘t Lelaiul’s Advaut. and Necessity of the Christ, llev. vol, i. pp. B9, 70, 

'» 'rhuK, the C/uUdatns had tvi’elve principal deities, according to the number of months 
in the year; and Zoroaster, tiie great Persian reformer, taught the Medians and Persians 
that there were tw'o spirits or beings subordinate to one supreme, eternal, and self-cxistcnt 
lieing, viz. OromnsdoH, the angel of light ami promoter of happiness and virtue, and Ari- 
nianes, the angel of darkness and author of misery and vice, — Vurro makes three sorts of 
hmdu'n theology ; — ihufahitUms, invented by the poets; — - tlie ;;//y.v7Vu/, or that of the phi- 
losoj)h(‘rs ; and dnil or popular, which last was institute<i in the several cities and countries. 
— 'i'he (Ireek theology was thus distinguished : — 1. (iod, who rules over all things ; — 

2. I'lie gods, who wt‘re sujiposed to govern above the moon ; — lU The demons whoso 

jurisdiction was in the air below it; — and, 4. The heroes, or souls of dead men, who 
were imagined to presi<U* over terrestrial aflUirs, And, besides all these, the evil demons 
w'ere worslupped, from Icar of the misebief they might commit. These facts will account for 
the prodigious muhitudi* of iieatheu deities, of which Hesiod computes thirty thousand to 
be hovering about the earth iu tlie air, imlcss he is to he understood fts tneauing an indefi- 
nite number, — Orphemt reckoned only ihree fntnrlml and Varro enumerated 

three hundred Jujiiters; ulthougli he himself, together with Cicero, jSencca, and some other 
eminent philosophers, were ashamed of the heathen deities, mid believed that there i» bu\ 
one GikI-, 
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was full of statues dedicated to different deities. Imperial Rome, from 
political principles, adopted all the gods which were adored by the na- 
tions who had yielded to her victorious arms, and thought to eternise 
her empire by crowding them all into the capital. Temples and fanes 
were erected to all the passions^ diseases^ fears, and emls, to which man- 
kind are subject. Suited to the various characters of the divinities were 
the rites of their worship. Some were vindictive and sanguinary ; others 
were jealous, wrathful, or deceivers; and all of them were unchaste, 
adulterers, or incestuous. Not a few of them were monsters of the 
grossest vice and wickedness : and their rites were absurd, licentious, and 
cruel, and often consisted of mere unmixed crime, shameless dissipation, 
and debauchery. Prostitution, in all its deformity, was systematically 
annexed to various pagan temples, was often a principal source of their 
revenues, and was, in some countries, even compulsory upon the female 
population. Other impurities were solemnly practised by them in their 
temples, and in public, from the very thought of which our minds revolt. 
Besides the numbers of men, who were killed in the bloody sports and 
spectacles instituted in honour of their deities, human sacrifices were 
offered to propitiate them.^ Boys were whipped on the altar of Diana, 
sometimes till they died. How many lovely infants did the Carthaginians 
sacrifice to their implacable god Moloch ! What numbers of human 
victims, in times of public danger, did they immolate, to appease the 
resentment of the offended deities I 

It has been said that the mysteries were designed to instruct the 
people in the principles of true religion and of true morality ; and 
ingenious and learned men have laboured to represent them in this light, 
and also to shew how well calculated they are for this end. They have 
said, that the errors of polytheism were detected and exposed, and the 
doctrines of the divine unity^ and supreme government taught and ex- 


1 chief oracles among the heathens appointed human sacriEces: as that at Delphi, 
^at of podona, and that of Jupiter Saotes. It was a custom among the Phoenicians and 
Canaamtes, in times of great calamity, for their kings to sacrifice one of their sons, whom 
they loved best; and it was common both with them, as well as with the Moabites and 
Ammonites, to sacrifice their children. Fuither, the Egyptians, the Athenians and Lace- 
demonians, and, generally speaking, all the Greeks; — the Romans, Carthaginians, Gor- 
mans, Gauls, and Britons i — in short, all the heathen nations throughout the Wid offered 
human sacrifices u^pon their altars ; and this, not on certain emergencies and imminent 
^prs o»ly> constantly, and m some places every day. Upon extraordinary acci- 
dente, were sacrificed at once to their sanguinary deities. Thus, during the 

batt e between the Sicilian army under Gelon and the CartLginians under Amilcfr, in 
Sicily, the latter remained in Ins camp, offering sacrifices to the deities of his country, and 
^suming upon one large pile the bodies of numerous victims. (Herod, lib. vii. c. Zfi7 ) 
’^en Agathocles was about to besiege Carthage, its inhabitants, seeing the extremity to 
which they were reduced, imputed all their misfortunes to the anger of Saturn ; became 

(who were usually sacrificed) there had 
been fraudulently substituted for them tlie children of slaves and foreigners. Two liun. 

families in Carthage were therefore immolated, to propitiate tho 
offended divinity; to whom upwpds of three hundred citizens voluntarily saeSd^^^^ 

^ pijt of tins pretended crime. (Diod. Sic. lib. xx. c. H ) 

On another occasion, the Carthaginians having obtained a victory immolated the 

on fire. _(Ib. hb. xx. c. 65.) Lactandus (Divin. W i . lih ,• t oi Th!,. !L™T j 
merous similar horrid sacrifices of human victims. Besides the nrpeeHfnrr 
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plained in them ; that the initiated became bound by solemn engage- 
ments to reform their lives, and to devote themselves strictly to the* 
practice and cultivation of purity and virtue ; and that the celebration of 
the mysteries was extensive; and their influence great: — ^initiantuT^ 
says Cicero, ^gentes orarum 

“ It is true, that the priests of the mysteries were highly ostentatious 
of their own morality, and zealous in their professions to regenerate the 
people. But the means which they employed were neither suitable nor 
adequate to that end ; nor did they answer it- The mysteries, which, it 
has been pretended, were calculated to produce it, served only, in fact, to 
explain some of the subjects of mythology, and to promote the designs^ 
of human policy — to inspire heroism, and to secure civil subordination 
and obedience. In proof of this we may ask, if they contributed at all to 
change the people’s polytheistical opinions, or to improve their morals ? 
Did they not, in place of becoming better by’' them, degenerate daily? 
were they not oppressed more and more by superstition, and dissolved in 
vice? Did not some of the best and wisest philosophers disapprove of the 
mysteries ? — Alcibiades mocked the god's — Anaxagoras was expelled by 
the Athenians for the neglect of them. — Socrates certainly had no good 
opinion of the mysteries — he was not initiated into them; and circum- 
stances attending them have been suggested which ought to render their 
moral tendency more than suspicious. 

“ They wore celebrated in the silence and darkness of the night, with 
the utmost secrecy. They were frequently conducted under the patron- 
age of the most licentious and sensual deities. The most indecent 
objects were exhibited, and carried in procession. ‘ It is a shame/ saith 
the apostle, ‘ even to speak of those things which were done of them in. 
secret.’ At last they became so infamous, in respect both of morality 
and good order, that it was found necessary to prohibit them. 

It is hard to conceive how the mysteries could have any good effect 
on the morals of the people. It might excite the ambition of a few, to 
be told that the gods wore nothing more than eminent men ; but it was 
more likely to disgust the greater part of them, and to render them com- 
pletely unbelieving and irreligious. Besides, considering how few were 
initiated, the influence of the mysteries, even supposing them to have 
had a beneficial influence, must have been very small on the mass of the 
people. Farther, the initiated were prohibited, under a solemn oath, 
ever to reveal the mysteries. Whatever benefit, therefore, they might 
themselves derive from them, they could communicate none to others ; 
nor could the impression, however strong during the initiation, be always 
retained with equal strength during life. On the whole, taking the 
account even of those who favour them, the mysteries neither diminished 
the influence of I^olytheism nor promoted the belief of the divine unity ; 
— they contributed rather to the increase of superstition, 'and to the 
prevalence of licentiousness and vice. If they were designed,^ as has 
been affirmed, to shew that the public religion had no foundation in truth 
— to hold it up to contempt — what could have a worse effect on the 
mind of the people ? what more injurious to religious and moral prin- 
ciples and practice, than to exhibit the whole civil and ecclesiastical 


T^flund has long since examined the varioas proofs adduced m support of this sentiment; 
and has shewn that there is great reason to think that the notion of the Deity taught in the 
mysteries was not a right and just one ; and even if it were so, that it would have been of 
little use, as it was communicated only to a few, and under the strictest seal of secrecy* 
Advant. and Necessity of the Christian llevelation, vol. i. pp. 158—196. 
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constitutian as a trick and imposition— as reared by falsehood and main- 
tained by hypocrisy?” ^ . » 

But whatever motives may have induced the first inventors of mys- 
teries to introduce them, the fact is, that they neither did nor could cor- 
rect the polytheistic notions of the people, or correct their morals, and in 
the course of time they became greatly corrupted ; consequently they 
could not but have a bad effect on the people, and tend to confirm them 
in their idolatrous practices. All men, indeed, under pain of displeasing 
the gods, frequented the temples and offered sacrifices ; but the priests 
made it not their business to teach them virtue. So long as the people 
were punctual in their attendance on the religious ceremonies ot their 
country, the priests assured them that the gods were propitious, and they 
looked no further. Lustrations and processions were much easier than 
a steady course of virtue ; and an expiatory sacrifice, which atoned for 
the want of it, was much more convenient than a holy life.” Those who 
were diligent in the observance of the sacred customary rites, were con- 
sidered as having fulfilled the duties of religion ; but no farther regard 
was had to their morals, tlian as the state was concerned. It cannot 
therefore excite surprise, that the polytheistic religion was every whm'c 
preferred to virtue ; and that a contrary course of thinking and acting 
proved fatal to the individual who professed it. 

(2.) They were ignorant of the true account of the creation of the 
world. 

The notion of a Creative Power, that could produce things out of 
nothing, was above the reach of their natural conceptions. Idence one 
sect of philosophers^ held that the world was eternal ; another that it 
was formed in its present admirable order by a fortuitous concourse of in- 
numeiable atoms; and another that it was made by chance; while 
those who believed it to have had a beginning in time, knew not by what 

f radations, nor in what manner, the universe was raised into its present 
eau ty and order. 

(S.) They were also ignorant of the origin of evil, and the cause 
of the depravity and misery which actually exist among mankind. 

The more judicious heathens saw and lamented the universal tendency 
of men to commit wickedness ; but they were ignorant of its true source. 
They acknowledged, generally, that the chief good of man consisted in 
the practice of virtue ; but they complained of an irregular sway in the 
wills of men, which rendered their precepts of little use ; and they could 
not assign any reason why mankind, who have the noblest faculties of any 
. beings upon earth, should yet generally pursue their destruction with as 
rniich industry as the beasts avoid it. 

(4.) Equally ignorant were the heathens of any means, ordained 
and established by the Almighty, by which a reconciliation could be 
effected between God and man, and His mercy exercised, without 
the violation of His justice ; and by which the pardon of sinners 
might not only be made consistent with the wisdom of His govern- 
ment, and the honour of His laws, but also the strongest assurances 
might be given them of pardon, and restoration to the divine favour. 

'* ^ subject of the divine government, and therefore 

in the highest degree concerned to know the divine law, that he may obey 


\ Sf’ Institutes of Theology, pp. I80, 181. Glasgow, 1822w 8vo. 

4oe Feripatetics. ^ Democritus and his followers, ^ The Epicureans. 
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it; but he is also a rebel subject, and therefore in the highest degree 
concerned to discover the means of restoration to the favour of God* 
Man has violated such precepts of the divine law as are discovered and 
acknowledged either by reason or revelation ; — such precepts, for in- 
stance, as require hin) to be thankful to his Maker, and sincere, just, and 
kind to his fellow-men* These things may be considered here as known 
to be parts of the law of God ; because those philosophers, who acknow- 
ledge God, generally agree that these are, plainly, duties of man. But 
all men have violated the precepts which require these things. The first 
interest of all men is, therefore, to obtain a knowledge of the means, if 
there be any, of reconciliation to God, and reinstatement in the cha- 
racter and privileges of faithful subjects. To be thus reconciled and 
reinstated, men must be pai'doned ; and pardon is an act of mere mercy. 
But of the mercy of God there arc no proofs in his Providence,*^ ^ 
The light of nature, indeed, shewed their guilt to the most reflecting 
of the antient philosophers ; but it could not shew them a remedy. 
From the consideration of the divine goodness, as displayed in the works 
of creation, some of them indulged the hope that the Almighty migM, 
in some way or other (though to tl^em inscrutable), be reconciled ; but, 
in what manner, revelation only could inform them. That God will 
receive returning sinners, and accept repentance instead of perfect 
obedience ; and that Pie will not require something further for the vindi- 
cation of his justice, and of the honour and dignity of his laws and 
government, and for more effectually expressing his indignation against 
sin, before He will restore men to their forfeited privileges, — they could 
not be assured. For it cannot be positively proved from any of the 
divine attributes, that God is absolutely obliged to pardon all creatures 
all their sins, at all times, barely and immediately upon their repenting. 
There arises, therefore, from nature, no sufficient comfort to sinners, but, 
on the contrary, anxious and endless solicitude about the means of 
appeasing the Deity. Hence the various ways of sacrificing, and num- 
berless superstitions, which overspread the heathen world, were so little 
satisfactory to the wiser part of mankind, even in those times of darkness, 
that the more reflecting philosophers could not forbear frequently de- 
claring^ that they thought those rites could avail little or nothing towards 
appeasing the wrath of a provoked God, but that something was wanting, 
though they knew not what. 

(5.) They were ignorant, at least they taught nothing, of divine 
grace and assistance towards oui' attainment of virtue, and perse- 
verance in it. 

Some of their philosophers forbad men to pray to the gods to make 
them good®, which, they said, they ought to do themselves ; while others 
equalled themselves to the gods'^; for these, they affirmed, are what 
they are by nature ; the wise man is what he is by his own industry.’’^ 

The gods excel not a wise man in happiness, though they excel him in 
the duration of happiness.”® 

(G.) They had only dark and confused notions of the simimum 
honum or supreme felicity of man. 

On this topic, indeed, Cicero informs us, that there was so great a dis- 

^ Dr. Dwight’s Two Discourses on the Nature and Danger of Infidel Philosophy, p. 16 . 

s See particularly Plato’s Alcibiades, ii. throughout. 

^ The Stoics. See Seneca, cpist. 31. (op, tom, iii. p. 99. ed. Bipont,) 

4 Ibid. ep. 92. (tom. iii. p. 386.) 

& Ibid. ep. 53, (tom. iii. p. 155.) ® Ibid, ep, 73, (tom. iii. p. 2420 
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sension among the philosophers, that it was almost impossible to enumer- 
ate their different sentiments. At the same time he states the opinions 
of more than twenty philosophers, all of which are equally extravagant 
and absurd.^ Not to enter into unnecessary details, we may remark that, 
while one sect^ affirmed that virtue was the sole good, and its own 
reward, another ® rejected that notion in the case of virtue in distress, 
and made the good things of this life a necessary ingredient of hap- 
piness; and a third set up pleasure, or at least indolence and freedom 
from pain, as the final good which men ought to propose to themselves : 
On these discordant opinions, Cicero very justly remarks, that they who 
do not agree in stating what is the chief end or good^ must of course 
differ in the xMe system of precepts for the conduct of life.-’* 

(7.) They had weak and imperfect notions of the immortality of 
the soul, which was absolutely denied by many philosophers as a 
vulgar error, while others represented it as altogether uncertain, and 
as having no solid foundation for its support. 

Concerning the nature of the human soul, various and most contra- 
dictory sentiments prevailed : its existence after death was denied by 
many of the Peripatetics, or followers of Aristotle, and this seems to 
have been that philosopher's own opinion. On this important topic the 
Stoics had no settled or consistent scheme ; the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul was not a professed tenet of their school, nor was it 
ever reckoned among the avowed principles of the Stoic sect. And 
even among those philosophers who expressly taught this doctrine, 
considerable doubt and uncertainty appear to have prevailed. Thus 
Socrates, shortly before his death, tells his friends, 1 hope I am now- 
going to good men, though this I would not take upon me peremptorily 
to assert ; but, that I shall go to the gods, lords that are absolutely good, 
this, if I can affirm any thing of this kind, I would certainly affirm. And 
for this reason I do not take it ill that I am to die, as otherwise I should 
do ; but I am in good hope that there is something remaining for those 
■ivlio are dead, and that it will then be much better for good than for 
bad men." ^ The same philosopher afterwards expressed himself still 
more doubtfully, and said, that though he should be mistaken, he did at 
least gain thus much, that the expectation of it made him less uneasy 
while he lived, and his error would die with him ; and he concludes in 
the following terras : I am going out of the world, and you are to 
continue in it; but which of us has the better part, is a secret to every 

one but God." 7 

What has been said of Socrates may in a great measure be applied 
to Plato, the most eminent of his disciples ; but they greatly weakened 
and obscured their doctrine relative to the immortality of the soul, by 
blending with it that of the transmigration of souls and other fictions, 
as well as by sometimes expressing themselves in a very wavering and 
uncertain manner concerning it. And it is remarkable that, though 
there were several sects of philosophers, who professed to derive their 
original from Socrates, scarcely any of them taught the immortality of 
the soul as the doctrine of their schools, except Plato and his disciples; 
and many of these treated it as absolutely uncertain. 

1 According to Varro, there were nearly three hundred opinions concerninff the chief 
good. Augustin, de Civit. Dei. lib. xix. c. 1. 

2 The Stoics. 3 The Peripatetics. 

’’ Cicero, Acad. Quest, lib. i. in fine. 

6 I*lato, Phoedon. (op, tom. i. p. 143. ed. Bipoat.) 

7 Apol. Socratis, in fine. (op. tom, i. p. 


4 The Epicureans. 
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Cicero is justly considered as among the most eminent of tUpse phi- 
losophers who argued for the immortality of the soul ; yet hd laboured 
under the same uncertainty that distressed their minds. Though .Jie has 
treated the subject at considerable length, and has brought forw^d a 
-variety of cogent arguments in behalf of this doctrine ; yet, after he lias 
spoken of the several opinions concerning the nature and duration of the 
soul, he says, “ Which of these is true, God alone knows ; and which is 
most probable, a very great question.” ^ And he introduces one com- 
plaining, that, while he was reading the arguments for the immortality of 
the soul, he thought himself convinced : but, as soon as he laid aside the 
book and began to reason with himself, his conviction was gone. All 
which gave Seneca just occasion to say, that Immortality, however 
desirable, was rather promised than proxied by those great men.” ^ While 
the followers of these great philosophers were thus perplexed with doubts, 
others of the heathen entertained the most gloomy notions, — imagining 
either that they should be removed from one body to another and be 
perpetual wanderers, or contemplating the grave as their eternal habit- 
ation and sadly complaining that the sun and stars could set again, but 
that man, when his day was set, must lie down in darkness, and sleep 
a perpetual sleep. ^ 

(8.) If the philosophers were thus uncertain concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul, their ideas were equally confused respecting 
the certainty of the eternal rewards and punishments of a future 
state, and of the resurrection of the body. 

For, though the poets had prettily fancied, and have pourtrayed in 
beautiful and glowing verse, the joys of elysium, or a place and state of 
bliss, and the miseries of tartarus, or hell ; and though the antient phi- 
losophers and legislators were sensible of the importance to society and 
also of the necessity of the doctrine of future punishments, yet they 
generally discarded them as vain and superstitious terrors ; and rejected 
the very idea of the resurrection of the body as a childish and senseless 
fable. Hence, in progress of time they were disregarded and ridiculed 


> Cicero, Tusc. Qutest. lib. i. s Seneca, Ep. 102. See also Ep. 117. 

3 It is called Domvs Jeterna in many inscriptions. Gruter, p. dcclx. 5. dccxc. B. 
dccccxiii. 6. &c. 

4 Soles occiderc et redire possunt : 

Nobis, quum semel occidit brevis lux, 

Nox cst perpetua una dormienda. CaluUuSt V, 

At at, Tat fxaKaxai fj.^v eirnv Kara Kwirov oXwvlaip 
H ra (XeKwa, ro t’ ev0aAes ovKov aj/TjQoy, 

^Trepov av Imvliy mi ety eros aWo 

A,UjU€S 5* oi (xeyaXoi Kai mplepoi 17 ao<poi avZp^Sf 

*O7r7r0T6 'wpura 8ravcafj.^v, avaKooi ev KoiKa, 

JStvBofies eO fjiaKa piaKpOv arepfiva vKf/p^'lov vTrvou. 

Alas ! the tender herbs, and llow’ry tribes, 

Though crush’d by winter’s unrelenting hand, 

He vivo and rise when vernal zephyrs call. 

But we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise. 

Bloom, flourish, fade, and fall, — and then succeeds 
A long, long, silent, dark, oblivious sleep ; 

A sleep, which no ijropitious Bow’r dispels, 

Nor changing seasons, nor revolving years. 

Moschm, Epitaph, 

Jortiu’s Discourses concerning the Christian Religion, p. 293. 
s Omhibus k supremo die eadem, quao ante primum ; ncc magis motte sensus ullus 
aitt corpori, aut animje, quam ante natalenri. Puerilium ista deliraioentorum, 
avideeque nunquam desinerc mortalitatis commenta sunt. Sitnilis et de asservandis cor* 
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even among the vulgar, who consequently had no notion whatever con- 
cerning the resurrection of the body. Their poets, it is true, made fre- 
quent mention of the ghosts of departed men appearing in a visible form, 
and retaining their former shape in the shades below; yet by these 
representations (if they mean any thing) they mean no more, than that 
the soul, after this life, passes into another state, and is then invested 
W'ith a body composed of light aerial particles, altogether different from 
those of which it had previously been composed ; but that the gross 
matter, which they saw laid in the grave and turn to corruption, or which 
had been reduce^ to ashes on the funeral pile, and had been scattered 
in the air, should ever be again collected together, raised from the dead, 
and revivified ; ~ of this the most speculative philosophers never enter- 
tained the slightest conception. 

This uncertainty concerning those great and fundamental truths was 
attended with fatal effects, both in principle and practice. In principle, 
it naturally led mankind to call in question the providence, justice, and 
goodness of God, when thej’* observed the prosperitj’' of the wicked, and 
the calamities of the righteous, without being sure that either of them 
should suffer or be rewarded in another state ; or else to doubt whether 
there really was any essential difference between Virtue and Vice, and 
whether it did not wholly depend upon the institution of men. In pr^ 7 c~ 
lice, hope and fear are the two things which chiefly govern mankind, 
and influence them in their actions ; and they must, of course, govern 
and influence more or less, in proportion to the certainty there is, that 
the things feared and hoped for are real, and the rewards and punishments 
assuredly^ to be expected. And as the corrupt inclinations oniuman 
nature will overcome any fear, the foundation of which is but doubtful ; 
so these, being let loose and freed from the apprehension of a future 
account, will of course carry men into all manner of wickedness. Nor is 
it sufficient to say, that they are under the restraint of human law^s ; 
since it is certain, that very great degrees of wickedness maybe both 
harboured in the heart, and carried into execution, notwithstanding the 
utmost that human authority can do to prevent it. ^ 

2. From the ignorance and uncertainty, which (we have seen) pre- 
vailed among some of the greatest teachers of antiquity, concernino- 
those fundamental truths, which are the great barriers of virtue and 
religion, it is evident that the heathens had no perfect scheme of 
moral rules for piety and good manners. Thus, with the exception 
of two or three philosophers, they never inculcated the duty of lov- 
ing our enemies and of forgiving injuries but, on the contrary, they 
accounted revenge to be not only lawful, but commendable. Pride 
and the love of popular applause (the subduing of which is the first 
principle of true virtue) were esteemed the best and greatest in- 
centives to virtue and noble actions ; suicide was regarded as the 
strongest mark of heroism : and the perpetrators of it, instead of 
being branded with infamy, were commended and celebrated as men 
of noble mmds. But the interior acts of the soul, — the adultery of 
the eye and the murder of the heart, — were little regarded. Ozi 


poribus hominum ac rcvivxscendi promissa Democrito vanitas Plin -NT-if ttic* ’ 

Jibs vii, e. 55, * 

Neque enim assentior iis, qui bac nuper dissercre cooporunt, cum corporibws simul 
amnios mtenre, atque omnia morte deleri. Cicero, de AmicitiL c, 3, simui 

I Bp. Gibson^s Pastoral Letters, Letter ii. fvol, iv. n lOS of Pn * i • 

Hdion Tbcologicum, Oxford, 1792,) ^ ^ Randolph s Encbi- 
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the contrary, the philosophers countenanced, both by arguments 
and example, the most flagitious practices. Thus theft, as is well 
known, w^as permitted in Egypt and in Sparta ^ ; Plato ^ taught the 
expedience and lawfulness of exposing children in particular cases, 
and Aristotle, also, of abortion. ® The exposure of infants, and the 
putting to death of children who were weak or imperfect in form, 
was allowed at Sparta by Lycurgus ^ : at Athens, the great seat and 
nursery of philosophers, the women were treated and disposed of as 
slaves and it was enacted that infants, which appeared to be 
maimed, should either be killed or exposed ^ and* that “ the Athe- 
nians might lawfully invade and enslave any people, who, in their 
opinion, were fit to be made slaves. ” ^ The infamous traffic in 
human blood was permitted to its utmost extent ; and, on certain 
occasions, the owners of slaves had full permission to kill them. 
Among the Romans, masters bad an absolute power over their 
slaves, whom they might scourge or put to death at pleasure ® ; and 
this right was exercised with such cruelty, especially in the corrupt 
ages of the republic, that laws were made, at different times, in 
order to restrain it. Death w^as the common punishment ; but, for 
certain crimes, slaves were branded in the forehead, and some- 
times were compelled to carry a piece of wood (called Jiirca) round 
their necks wherever they went. When punished capitally, they 
were commonly crucified. By the Roman laws, a slave could 
not bear testimony without undergoing the rack : and if the master 
o)' a family were slain in his own house, all his domestic slaves were 


1 Biocl, Sic. lib. i. I^lutarch. in Lycurgo. 

Q l^lato dc Tlepublica, lib, v. At Rome, infanticide was regulated by t^e laws of 
Romulus ; and this horrid practice was approved both by Plutarch and Seneca. See 
Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 52 J. At Rome, a new-born infant 
was not held legitimate, unless the father, or in his absence some person for him, lifted it 
up from the ground {lerrd Icvassct) and placed it on his bosom. Hence the phrase toUere 
JUiim^ to educate, non loUerey to expose. But even when his children were grown up, 
their father might imi)rison, scourge, send them bound to work in the country, and also 
pul them to death by any punishment be pleased, if they deserved it. Adam’s Roman 
Antiquities, p, 47. 5th edit. 

3 Aristot. Polit. lib. vii. c. 17. Tercnt. Hecyra. 

6 In republican Athens, man *^”03 every thing, and woman nothing. Women were 

literally the serfs of the family inheritance, whether that inheritance consisted in land or 
money; they w'cro made, with otlier property, a subject of testamentary bequest; (Dc- 
mosih. 1. Oral, contra Aphobum. Id. contra Stephanum, Orat. 1.) and, whatever delights 
heirship might convey to an Athenian lady, freedom of person or inclination was not among 
the number ; single or wedded, she became, by the mere acquisition of property, at the 
mercy of the nearest male relation in succession; she could be brought from the dull soli- 
tude of the gyneemum, to become an unwilling bride, or she could be torn from the object 
of her wedded atrection, to form new ties with perliaps the most disagreeable of mankind. 
And if, under any of these circumstances, nature became more powerful than virtue, life 
was the penalty paid for the transgression.*' (Quarterly Review, vol, xxix, p. 327.) 

^ Aristot. Polit. lib. vii. c. 17. 7 Aristot, IVlit. lib. ii. c. H, 

^ The celebrated censor, Cato, was a bad master to his unfortunate slaves, whom ho 
never failed to correct with leathern thongs, if they were remiss in their attendance at aiw 
entertainments which he gave to his friends, or had suflered any thing to be spoiled. He 
contrived means to raise quarrels among them, and to keep them at variance, ever sus- 
pecting and fearing some bad consequence from their unanimity ; and when any of them 
were guilty of a capital crime, he gave them ii formal trial, and in the presence of their 
fellow slaves put them to death. Plutarch, in Catone. (Vitae, tom. ii. pp. 555, 355# 1E4* 
Brian!*) 

9 Juvenal. Sat vi. 21.0, 220. 
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liable to be put to death, though their innocence was ever so mani- 
fest ^ For the relief of the poor and destitute, especially of slaves, 
no provision whatever was made. By the Romans, who kept them 
in great numbers, they were most inhumanly neglected, their masters 
turned them out of doors when sick, and sent them to an island in 
the river Tiber, where they left them to be cured by the fabled god 
^sculapius, who had a temple there. Some masters indeed were 
so cruel that they killed them when they were sick ; but this bar- 
barity was checked by the Emperor Claudius, who decreed that 
those who put their slaves to death, should be punished as mur- 
derers ; and also that such sick slaves as were turned out by their 
masters, should have their liberty if they recovered. ^ Customary 
swearing was commended, if not by the precepts, yet by the example 
of the best moralists among the heathen philosophers, particularly 
Socrates, Plato, Seneca, and the emperor Julian, in whose works 
numerous oaths by Jupiter, Hercules, the Sun, and other deities, 
are very frequent The gratification of the sensual appetites, and 
of the most unnatural lusts, was openly taught and allowed. Aris- 
tippus maintained, that it was lawful for a wise man to steal, commit 
adultery, and sacrilege, when opportunity offered : for that none of 
these actions were naturally evil, setting aside the vulgar opinion, 
which was introduced by silly and illiterate people ; and that a wise 
man might publicly gratify his libidinous propensities. ^ 

Corresponding with such principles was the moral conduct of the 
antients, — the most distinguished philosophers and heroes not ex- 
cepted, whose lives are recorded by Plutarch in a manner the most 
favourable to their reputation. Many of them, it is true, entertained 
a high sense of honour, and possessed a large portion of patriotism. 
But these were not morality^ if by that term we are to understand 
such dispositions of the mind as are right, fit, and amiable. Their 
iense of honour was not of that kind which made them scorn to do 
evilj but, like the false honour of modern duellists, consisted merely 
in a dread of disgrace. Hence many of them not only pleaded for 
self-murder (as Cicero, Seneca^, and others), but carried about with 
them the means of destruction, of which they made use rather than 
fall into the hands of their adversaries, as Demosthenes, Cato, 
Brutus, Cassius, and others did. And their patriotism, generally 
speaking, operated not merely in the preservation of their country, 
but in endeavours to extend and aggrandise it at the expense of 
other nations ; it was a patriotism inconsistent with justice and good 

lib. xxix. Tit. v, lib. 35. Tit. xi. (cited in Jortin’s Discourses concerning the 
Christian Religion, p. H7.) Tacitus informs us, that when Pedanius Secundus. prefect 
of the city of Rome, was assassinated by a slave, all the slaves in his family (four hundred 

ia number) were put to death. Annal. Hb. xiv. c. 42 44. vol. ii. no 140 142 edit 

Ripont. See also Pliny, Epist, lib. viii. ep. 14. 

% Suetonius in Claudio, c. 25. s Diogenes Laert. lib. ii. c. 8. § 4. 

4 Seneca pleads for suicide in the following terms : — If thy mind be melancholy, and 
in misery, thou mayest put a period to this wretched condition. Wherever thou lookest 
there IS an end to it. See that precipice ; tliere thou mayest have liberty. Scest thou that 
sea, that river, that well ? Liberty is at the bottom of it. That little tree ? Fioedom banes 
upon It. Thy own nect, thy own throat, may be a refuge to thee ftom such servitude ; 
yea, every vcm of thy body,** De Ira, hb. iii. c. 15. 
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will to mankind. T?7^t/^ was bat of small account among many, 
even of the best heathens ; for they taught that, on many occasions, 
a LIE was to be preferred to the truth itself! ^ To which we may 
add, that the unlimited gratification of their sensual appetites, and 
the commission of unnatural crimes, was common even among the 
most distinguished teachers of philosophy, and was practised even by 
Socrates himself, whose morals (a living opposer of revelation 
has the effrontery to assert) “ exceed any thing in the Bible, for they 
were free from vice I ” — “ The most notorious vices,” says Quinc- 
tilian, speaking of the philosophers of his time, ‘^are screened under 
that name; and they do not labour to maintain the character of 
philosophers by virtue and study, but conceal the most vicious lives 
under an austere look and singularity of dress.” ^ 

There were indeed some fe^ philosophers, who cherished better 
principles, and inculcated, comparatively, purer tenets; but their 
instructions were very defective, and they were never able to reform 
the world, or to keep any number of men in the practice of virtue. 
Their precepts were delivered to their own immediate pupils, and 
not to the lower orders of people, who constitute the great mass of 
society. Concerning these, indeed, the Stoics gave themselves no 
trouble, but seem to have considered them as little better than 
beasts. Further, the ethical systems of the philosophers w^ere too 
refined for the common people; their discourses on subjects of 
morality being rather nice and subtle disputations than useful in- 
structions ; and even those things, of w^hich the philosophers were 
not only certain themselves, but which they were also able to prove 
and explain to others with sufficient clearness and plainness, (such 
as are the most obvious and necessary duties of life), they had not 
sufficient authority to enforce in practice. The truths, which they 
proved by speculative reason, wanted some still more sensible 
authority to support them, and render them of more force and 
efficacy in practice ; and the precepts which they delivered, how- 
ever reasonable and fi.t to be obeyed, were destitute of weight, and 


1 Dr. Whitby has collected many maxims of the most eminent heathen sages, in cor- 
roboration of the fact above stated. The following examples are taken from his note on 
Eph. iv. 25. 

'Kp^irrov Se eXecr^ai \f/€vdos tj icaicov, — J lie is better than a hurtful truth. 

Menander. 

To yttp o.ya!^ov Kpetrrov esri rrjs a\7)^€ia,s* — Good /s better than truth. Prod us. 

Ej'&'a yap ri mi Xeyecr^aij Xeyea^ca, — - When telling a lie will be projitablet let 

it he told> — Darius, in Herodotus, lib. iii. c. 62. 

lie may lie, who knows how to do it, ev deoyri uatpeo, in a suitable tme. Plato apud 
Slobaeum, Sorm. 12. 

There is nothing decorous in truth hut when it is profitable : Yea, sometimes iceci ^pevBos 
taveotev ap^panrovs kul t’ aX7}^€S eJSXaxj/sv. — Truth is hurtful, and lying is profitable to men^ 
Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 3. p. 29. 

To countenance this practice, Dr. Whitby remarks that both Plato (de Hep. lib. ij. 
p, 607. and lib. iii. p. 611.) and the Stoics (Stobscus de Stoicis, tom, i. lib. ii. tit. iv. § 4. 
and Eclogoe, p, 183.), seem to have framed a Jesuitical distinction between lying in 
words, and wUh an assent to an untruth, which they called lying in the soul. The first 
they allowed to an enemy in prospect of advantage, and for many other dispensations in this 
life. That is, their wise man may tell a lie, craftily and for gain ; but he must ppt em- 
brace a falsehood through ignorance, or assent to an untruth. 

2 Quinctilian, Inst, Orat. Prooem. 
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were only the precepts of men h They could press their precepts 
only by temporal motives. They could not invigorate the patience, 
excite the industry, stimulate the hopes, or touch the consciences of 
their hearers, by displaying the awful prospects of eternity. And 
if even arguments, munded upon tlie sublime views of a 
future state, are often found insufficient to recommend religion and 
morality, what hopes could they have of raising the attention of the 
multitude? 

Hence the wisest instructions of the philosophers were unable 
to effect any remarkable change in the minds and lives of any con- 
siderable number of men ; or to make them willing to lay down 
their lives for the sake of virtue, as the disciples and followers of 
Christ are known to have done. In speculation, indeed, it may 
perhaps seem possible, that the precepts of the philosophers might 
at least be sufficient to reform men's lives for the future / but, in 
experience and practice, it has appeared impossible for philosophy 
to reform mankind effectually, without the assistance of some higher 
principle. In fact, the philosophers never did or could effect any 
remarkable change in the minds and lives of men, such as the 
preaching of Christ and his apostles undeniably did produce. The 
wisest and most sensible of the philosophers themselves have not 
been backward to complain, that they found the understandings of 
men so dark and beclouded, their wills so biassed and inclined to 
evil, their passions so outrageous and rebellious against reason, that 
they considered the rules and laws of right reason as very difficult 
to be practised, and they entertained very little hope of ever being 
able to persuade the world to submit to them. In short, they con- 
fessed, that human nature was strangely corrupted ; and they ac- 
knowledged this corruption to be a disease, of the true cause of 
which they were ignorant, and for which they could not find out a 
sufficient remedy : so that the great duties of religion were laid 
down by them as matters of speculation and dispute, rather than as 
rules of action ; and they were not so much urged upon the hearts 
and lives of men, as proposed to their admiration. In short, the 
heathen philosophy was every way defective and erroneous : and, if 
there were any thing really commendable in it, it was owing to traces 
and scattered portions of the revelations contained in the Scriptures, 
with which the philosophers had become acquainted through various 
channels. 


Purther, if, from the principles and practices that obtained in 
private life, we ascend to those which influenced the governments 
of the antient heathen nations, we shall find that the national spirit, 
which was cherished by their different states, was every where of an 
exceptionable character. Thus, the eastern sovereigns aimed, with 
unbounded ambition, at the establishment and extension of despotic 
power; ruling, excepting in a few instances, with capricious tyranny 


» Quid ergo? nihilne ilh [philosophi] simile praecipiunt? Imo permulta et ad veriim 
frequentiir accediint. Sed mhil ponderis habent ilia prsccepta; quia sunt Immana efc 

Tv ^Situr credit j\uia tam se hominem 

putat esse qui audit, quam est ilJe qiu pnecJpJt Lactantii Institutiones, lib. iii. c. 27 . 
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and licentious indulgence, while their prostrate subjects were degraded 
and trampled down like the mire in the streets, and rendered base, 
superstitious, and vile in manners and conduct. The Grecian states 
cherished a love of freedom, and a generous ardour for noble ac- 
tions ; but they rarely manifested a respect for justice in their con- 
tests with other nations, and little regard to the rights of humanity; 
while, in the internal regulations of their governments, they seldom 
adhered to the principles of moderation and equity. Their dis- 
tinguished men excited jealousy and commotions by ambition ; and 
the general classes of the community exhibited a spirit of base 
ingratitude towards their benefactors,, an ungenerous suspicion of 
their most virtuous rulers, and a hatred of all who were raised to 
distinction by pre-eminent qualities. They calumniated those who 
were most entitled to praise, and banished men whose talents did 
honour to the periods in which they lived, and who have trans- 
mitted the fame of their several countries to distant times, persecut- 
ing to expulsion and death those whose justice and wisdom have 
excited the admiration of all succeeding ages. The Romans pro- 
fessed to oppose tyranny, and to spare those subjected to their 
power; but their object was universal dominion. They displayed 
the virtues of a stern and military people in rising to eminence, and 
particularly a noble patriotism and devotion to the public interest;, 
but tlieir lusts engendered unceasing wars, and their internal state 
was disturbed and agitated with contests for an agrarian equality 
whicli never could exist, and with tumults of factious men clamour- 
ing for freedom, while they promoted sedition, and aimed at 
exorbitant power. Dissension and civil wars at length subjected 
them to imperial authority, which soon degenerated into the de- 
spotism of men, raised by military caprice to a short-lived and pre- 
carious power, or brought forward by the chance of revolutions ; 
while the empire was shaken by internal enemies, or sunk in ita 
decline into feebleness and decay. The laws of nations were not 
established upon any foundation commensurate with the importance 
of their objects; they were ill defined and little respected.. War, 
particularly in its earliest periods, was little better than pillage and 
piracy.^ A respect for heralds and ambassadors % and for the 
claims of the vanquished, was often violated/’^ 

8. lutisily, if we advert to the pagan nations of XhQ present age^ we 
learn from the unanimous testimony of voyagers and travellers, as 
well as from llioso who have I'esided for any considerable time among 
them, that they arc immersed in the grossest ignorance and idolatry,, 
and tlial their religious doctrine and practices are equally corrupt. 

Tluts, in Tartary, the Philippine islands, and among the savage 
nations of Atrica, the objects of worship are the sun, moon, and.stars, 
the four elements, and serpents ; at Tonquin, the several quarters of 
the earth ; in Guinea, birds, fishes, and even mountains ; and almost 


* n<iJtner and TImeydides, lib. i. and Juslin, lib.iv. c. 3. 

^ Horod. lib.vii. c. 133. 

s Bp. Gray on the Comioctiou between tbe Sacred Writings and the Literature of Jewish 
and Ideatheu Authors, &c. vol I pp. 217, 218. 220. 

von. X. C 
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every where^ evil spirits. Together with idolatrous worship, sorcery, 
divination, and magic almost univerbally prevail. Among their re- 
ligious tenets, we may notice that, in Tartary, they believe in two 
gods, one of heaven, the other of the earth ; in Japan, they hold that 
there are two sorts of gods, and that demons are to be feared; in 
Formosa, that several gods preside over the several quarters of the 
earth, one of w^hom is paramount above the rest, attaining his su- 
premacy by passing through a multitude of bodies ; the Tartars and 
American Indians believe in the transmigration of human souls into 
the bodies of beasts, and (as many African tribes also believe) that 
the souls of men after death require meat, drink, and other accom- 
modations of tins life. Corresponding with such principles, are the 
moral conduct of these, and indeed of almost all pagan nations. 
Polygamy, divorce at the caprice of the husband, and infanticide, 
are nearly universal. Among many of the African tribes, as well as 
in America, cannibalism prevails; and almost everywhere, human 
lives are sacrificed at the caprice of a tyrannical sovereign. ^ Many 
of these nations are yet in the deepest barbarism ; but if we advert 
to the actual stale of Hindostan and of China, which countries have 
been highly celebrated for their progress in the useful arts, we shall 
find that they are equally ignorant of the true object of worship, and 
equally immoral in private life. 

The religion of the Hindoos, like that of the antient Persians, is 
affirmed to have originally recognised but one supreme God.^ But 
whatever may be found in the Vedas, or books by them accounted 
sacred, implying the unity of God, is completely disfigured and lost 
in the multitude of deities or idols associated with him ; and in the 
endless superstitions into which the Hindoo w'orship has degenerated, 
from the earliest periods of authentic history. In Hindostan, indeed, 
the polytheisni is of the grossest kind, not fewer than three hiinds'ed 
and thirty milliom of deities claiming the adoration of their w^or- 
shippers : rites the most irapiu'e, — penances the most toilsome, — 
almost innumerable modes of self-torture, as various and extra- 
ordinary in kind as a distorted fancy can suggest, and as exquisite 
in degree as human nature can sustain, — the burning or burying 
m widows, infanticide, the immersion of the sick or dying in the 
Ganges, and self-devoteraent to destruction by tlie idol Juggernaut, 
aie the horrid practices that flow from the system of idolatry 

established among them, and w'hich are exceeded in folly or ferocity 
by none to which paganism has given birth. The manifest effects 
ot tms system are, an immersion into the grossest moral darkness, 
and a universal corruption of manners. The Hindoo is taught that 
the image which he beholds is really God, and the heaviest judg- 
ments aie denounced against him, if he dare to suspect that it is 


9* Qpp Propagation of Christianity, vol.ii, ch.vii, pp. 107 — 337. 

of the Arabs and TarteiV^ V?* asserted of the faith 

thouffh it is at the same ^ worship, originally pure, into idolatry ; 
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nothing more than the elements of which it is composed.^ In the 
apprehensions of the people in general, the idols are real deities \ 
they occupy the place of God, and receive that homage, fear, ser- 
vice, and honour which the Almighty Ckeatoh so justly claims. 
The government of God is subverted, together with all the moral 
ejffects arising from the knowledge of his perfections and his claims 
upon his rational creatures. There are, it is true, eastern maxims 
of morality, which perhaps are not inferior to the purest doctrines of 
the Greeks and Romans ; and it will not be denied by those who 
have examined them, that they have many points of -resemblance 
even to Christian morality.^ But, in consequence of the total want 
of authority (common to them with all other heathen nations), either 
to enforce what is pure in their morality or to emancipate the people 
from the most inveterate and detestable usages, the Hindoos present 
to us all the same inherent defects which characterise the morality 
of the antient western heathens. Institutions, of a most malignant 
nature, exist among them, by which the superior and privileged 
orders are enabled to keep the people in perpetual ignorance and. 
slavery ; and to exclude them for ever from the comforts, the duties, 
and even the society of their fellows. Hence the universal charac- 
teristics of the Hindoos are, habitual disregard of truth, pride, 
tyranny, theft, falsehood, deceit, conjugal infidelity, filial disobe- 
dience, ingratitude (the Hindoos have no woi*d expressive of thanks), 
a litigious spirit, perjury'^, treachery, covetousness, gaming, servility, 
hatred, revenge'^, cruelty, private murder, the destruction of ille- 
gitimate children, particularly by procuring abortion (not fewer than 
ten thousand children are computed to be thus murdered in the single 
province of Bengal every month), and want of tenderness and com-, 
passion to the poor, the sick, and the dying.® 

The religious and moral state of China, though less degraded 
than that of the Hindoos, is deplorable, notwithstanding its boasted 
superiority in arts and sciences, and in.the wisdom of its institutions. 
Religion, as a system of divine worship, as piety towards God, and 
as holding forth future rewards and punishments, can hardly be said 
to exist among the Chinese. They have no sabbatical institution,, 

^ Abiat. Rebcarches, vol.viii. pp.297, 298, 

‘-i See Abiat. Researches, voUiv, pp, 166, 167. 

« False witnesses xxiay be obtained in every place, on the slightest notice, and for a 
more trifle. Their price varies in different ziUahs : in some sixteen may be had for a rupee,, 
in others ten ; but four annas each is what no true son of the trade was ever known to 
refuse in the interior ; and at this rate any number may be collected, to testify to facts they 
never witnessed,’* Essays relative to the Habits, 6S:c. of the Hindoos, pp.316, S17. 
London, 1823. 8vo, 

Where other revenge for a supposed injury is not In their power, they are known to 
destroy themselves, expressly in order that the guilt of their death may rest upon their 
enemies; and in the hope, that, in the process of the metempsychosis (to which they give 
implicit credit), they may have more speedy opportunity of vvreaking their full vengeance 
on the offender. Tiiis custom is called Dhvarm* See Asiatic Researches, vol.iv. p. 337. 

See Ward’s History, Literature, and Mythology of the Hindoos, 4 vols. 8vo. where 
the facts above noticed are fully detailed. See also Hr. Buchanan’s Christian Researchea 
in Asia, and especially Mr. Charles Grant’s “ Observations on the State of Society among 
the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, particularly with respect to morals, and on the means 
of improving it,” in voLx. of the Reports of the House of Commons (1812—181$,) Tit^ 
East India Company, Fourth Part. 

c 2 
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no congregational worship, no external forms of devotion, petition, 
or thanksgiving to the Supreme Being : the emperor, and he alone, 
— being high priest, and the only individual who stands between 
heaven and the people, having the same relation to the former that 
the latter are supposed to bear to him, — performs the sacred duties 
accoi'ding to the antient I'itual, and at certain fixed periods, but the 
people have no concern with them. All ranks, from the emperor 
downwards, are full of absurd superstitions, and worship a multitude 
of imaginary deities. Most of the forms of mythology, which make 
any figure in the page of history, now exist in China. The Chinese 
have gods celestial, terrestrial, and subterraneous — gods of the 
hills, of the valleys, of the woods, of the districts, of the families, of 
the shop, and of the kitchen ! — gods, that are supposed to preside 
oyer the thunder, the rain, the fire ; over the grain, over diseases, 
births, and deaths ; their idols are silver and gold, wood and stone, 
and clay, carved or molten. Altars are erected on the high hills, in 
the groves, and under the green trees ; and idols are set up at the 
corners of the streets, on the sides of the highways, on the banks of 
canals, in boats and in ships. Astrology, divination, geomancy, and 
necromancy every where prevail: charms, and spells every one pos- 
sessp. ^ The absurd notion of the transmigration of souls into other 
bodies is universal; and other articles of faith prevail among them, 
as various as the modes of 'worship ; in all which the people appear 
to be rather actuated by the dread of evil in this life, than by the fear 
or punishment in another. The duties which they perform are more 
with a view to appease an angry deity, and avert impending calami- 
ties, than from any hope of obtaining a positive good. They rather 
consult or inquire of their gods what may happen, than petition 
them to grant it, for a Chinese can scarcely be said to pray. He is 
grateful when the event proves favourable to his wishes, petulant and 
peevish with his gods when it is adverse. Though some individual 
mstoimes of integrity have occurred in the intercourse of the Chinese 
with Europe^s, yet their gene^'al character is that of fraud, lying, and 
hypocrisy. Polygamy universally prevails, as also the cruel practice 
oi exposing infants to perish, not fewer than nine thousand of whom 
are computed to be annually destroyed at Pekin, and the same 
number in the rest of the empire. ^ 

Nor IS the case materially different with the Mohammedans, 
-liiougli their religion includes the acknowledgment of one livhiff 
and ti'ue God; yet, rejecting tlie Messiah, and attaching themselves 
f”*! lascivious impostor, it produces uo good effect 
upon their morals, but leaves them under the dominion ^‘barbarity 
andvolup uousness. These and similar .instances of corruption iu 

fei the hin prevailed and still exist 

prove tile utter insufficiency of natural 
Snnf ; aod also shew into what monstrous 

opinions and practices whole nations may be led, where that is, their 

Travek Barrow’s 

pp. 29, 30. ' ‘ ^ —4$/. Hilue s Retrospect of the Prote&tant Mib&ion to .Qiina, 
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guide, without any help from revelation. Nor will it diminish the 
force of this argument, to say that these instances of corruption are 
owing to an undue use of their reason, or that the measure of reason, 
possessed by the heathen nations, is low and imperfect ; since they 
are sufficiently skilful in whatever concerns their political or personal 
interests, in the arts of annoying their neighbours, and defending 
themselves against incursions, in forming alliances for their defence, 
and conducting the ordinary affairs of life according to the manners 
and customs of their several countries. Nor are the absurdities in 
religion, which are found among the modern heathen nations, greater 
than those which (we have already seen^) existed among the polished 
nations of antiquity before the publication of the Gospel : which are 
a joint proof that no age or country, whether rude or civilised, in- 
structed or uninstructed, infected or uninfected with plenty or luxury, 
is or can be secured by mere natural reason against falling into the 
grossest errors and corruptions in religion ; and, consequently, that 
all mankind stand in need of a divine revelation to make known to 
them the will of God, and the duties and obligations which they owe 
to their Creator. 

V. Notwithstanding these important, and regardless of the 
confessions of the most distinguished antient philosophers of their 
need of a revelation, it is objected by many in our own times, that 
there is no necessity for one ; that the book of nature is the only 
book to be studied ; and that philosophy and right reason are suf- 
ficient to instruct and to preserve men in their duty. 

Answer 1. It is an undeniable fact, that the doctrines of Christi- 
anity (without considering at present what evidence and authority 
they possess) have had a more powerful influence upoa men, than 
all the reasonings of the philosophers : and though modern opposers 
of Revelation ascribe the ignorance and corruption of the heathen, 
not to the insufficiency ot the light of reason, but to their non- 
improvement of that light,* yet, if this were true, it would not prove 
that there is no need of a revelation, because it is certain that the 
philosophers wanted some higher assistance than that of reason. 

Answer 2. With regard to the pretences of modern deists, it is 
to be observed that almost all men, where the Scriptures have been 
unknown, have in every age been gross idolaters; the few excep- 
tions that liave existed, being in general a kind of atheistical philo- 
sophers. Deists, properly so called, are chiefly found in Christian 
countries, in the later ages, since Christianity has extensively prevailed 
over idolatry ‘s and in the countries where gross pagan idolatry could 


* .See pp. .7. mina. 

The name of Deists, as applied- to those "who are no fiiends to revealed religion, is 
saitl to have been {irst assumed, about the middle of the sixteenth century, by some gentle- 
men in hVance and Italy, who were willing to cover their opposition to die Christian 
revelation by a more honourable name than that of AtheiUs. The earliest axithor, who 
mentions them, is Viret, a divine of great eminence among the first reformers ; who, in 
the epistle dedicatory prefixed to the first tome of his ‘‘ Jmlrucbkm ChMenm,^ (which was 
publishtHl iti spcalis of sonic persons at that time who called themselves by a new 

name, lliat of Deists. Tliesc, he tells us, professed to believe a God, but shewed no regard 
to Jesus Christ, and considered the doctiine of the apostles and evangelists as fables and 
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no longer be practised with credit and security. In these circum- 
‘Stances, deists acquire, as it were at second-hand, their glimmering 
light from the book to which they oppose it ; and it is a fact that 
.almost all the things, which have been said wisely and truly by 
them, ARE MANIFESTLY BORROWED FROM THAT REVELATION WHICH 
THEY REFUSE TO EMBRACE, AND WITHOUT WHICH THEY NEVER 
COULB HAVE BEEN ABLE TO HAVE DELIVERED SUCH TRUTHS. NoiS)^ 
indeed, that our whole duty is clearly revealed, we not only see its 
agreement mth reason, but are also enabled to deduce its obligation 
frovi reason : but, if we had been destitute of all revealed religion, 
it would have been a work of extreme difficulty to have discovered 
our duty in all points. What ground indeed have the modern con- 
temners of revelation to imagine, that, if they had lived without the 
light of the Gospel, they would have been wiser than Socrates, Plato, 
and Cicero ? How are they certain that they would have made such 
a right use of their reason, as to have discovered truth ? If their lot 
had been among the vulgar, are they sure that they would not have 
been idolaters ? If they had joined themselves to the philosophers, 
what sect would they have followed ? Or, if they had set up for 
themselves, how are they certain that they would have been skilful 
enough to have deduced the several branches of their duty, or to 
have applied them to the several cases of life, by argumentation and 
force of reason ? It is one thing to perceive that the rules of life, 
which are laid before us, are agreeable to reason, and another thing 
to find out those rules by the mere light of reason. We see that 
many, who profess to govern themselves by the written rules of re- 
vealed religion, are nevertheless ignorant of their duty ; and how can 
any man be sure that he should have made such a good use of his 
reason, as to have perfectly understood his duty without help ? We 
see that many of those, — who profess firmly to believe in that great 
everlasting happiness which Christ has promised to obedience, 
and that great and eternal misery which he has threatened against 
disobedience, are yet hurried away by their lusts and passions to 
transgress the conditions of that covenant to which diese promises 
and tnreatemngs are annexed ; and how can any man be sure, that 
He should be able to overcome these temptations, if these motives 


laughed at aU religion; notwithstanding they conformed 
to the religion of those with whom they were obliged to live, or 
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were less known, or less powerfully enforced? But, suppose that he 
could by strength of reason demonstrate all these things to himself' 
with the utmost possible clearness and distinctness, yet all men are 
not equally capable of being philosophers, though all men are obliged 
to be equally religious. At least, thus much is certain, that the re- 
wards and punishments of another world cannot be so powerfully 
enforced, in order to influence the lives of men, by a demonstration 
of their reality from abstract reasoning, as by one who assures them, 
by sufficient credentials, that he has actually been in that other state. 

Answer 3. Besides, the contradictoiy and discordant speculations 
of the modern opposers of revelation, who boast that reason is their 
God (even if they had not long since been fully answered), are so 
great and so glaring, and the precepts delivered by them for a rule 
of life, are so utterly subversive of every principle of morality, as to 
demonstrate the absolute necessity of a divine revelation no*m (sup- 
posing one had never been given), in order to lead men to the wor- 
ship and knowledge of the true God, and also to impart to them the 
knowledge of their duties to him, and towards one another. A brief 
statement of the recorded opinions of the principal opposers of re- 
velation in modern limes, will prove and justify this remark. 

I, Concerning religion^ the ^worship of Got/, and the expectations of 
manldnd respecting a J'nhire state : — 

Lord Herbert, of Cherbury (who wrote in the former part of 
the seventeenth century, and was the first, as he was the greatest 
and best of the modern deistical philosophers), has laid down the 
following positions, viz. that Christianity is the best religion; — that 
his own universal religion of nature agrees wholly with Christianity, 
and contributes to its establishment; — that all revealed religion 
(meaning Christianity) is absolutely uncertain, and of little or no 
use ; — that there is one supreme God, who is chiefly to be wor- 
shipped ; — that piety and virtue are the principal part of his wor- 
ship ; — tlmt we must repent of our sins, and, if we do so, God will 
pardon them ; — that there are rewards for good men, and punish- 
ments for wicked men in a future state; — that these principles of 
his universal religion are clearly known to all men, and that they 
were principally unknown to the Gentiles (who comprised almost 
all men)* Yet, notwitlistanding his declaration in favour of Chris* 
tianity, he accuses all pretences to revelation of folly and unreason* 
ablcness, and contemptuously rejects its capital doctrines. 

Mr. IIobbes, who was partly contemporary with Lord Herbert, 
affirms that the Scriptures are the voice of God, and yet that they 
have no authority but what they derive from the prince or the civil 
power; — he acknowledges that inspiration is a supernatural ^ift, 
and the immediate liand of God, and yet the pretence to it is a sign 
of madness ; — that a subject may hold firmly the faith of Christ in 
his heart, and yet may lawfully deny him betore the magistrate, and 
tlmt in such a case it is not he that denies Christ before men, but his 
governor and the laws of his country; — that God exists, and yet that 
that whicli is not matter is nothing; that honour, vrorship, prayer, 
and praise are due to God, and yet that all religion is ridiculous. 

c 4} 
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Mr, Blount, 'w’ho lived during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, maintained that there is an infinite and eternal God, the 
creator of all things, and yet he insinuates that the world was eternal ; 
— that the wwship we owe to God consists in prayer to Him, and in 
praise of Him, and yet he objects, to prayer as a duty; that we are 
to expect rewards and punishments hereafter, according to our actions 
in this life, which includes the immortality of the soul, and yet that 
the soul of man is probably material (and of course mortal). 

The Earl of Shaftesbury lived during the close of the seven- 
teenth and the early part of the eighteenth century. He affirms 
that nothing can be more fatal to virtue than the weak and uncertain 
belief of future rewards and punishments ; and that this belief takes 
away all motives to virtue ; — that the hope of rewards and the fear 
of punishments make virtue mercenary ; that it is disingenuous and 
servile to be influenced by rewards ; and that the hope of rewards 
cannot consist with virtue ; and yet that the hope of rewards is so 
far from being derogatory to virtue, that it is a proof we love virtue ; 
— that however mercenary the hope of rewards and the fear of 
punishments may be accounted, it is in many instances a great ad- 
vantage, security, and support of virtue; that all obligation to be 
virtuous arises^ from the advantages (that is, the rewards) of virtue, 
and from the disadvantages (that is, the punishments) of vice; — that 
those are to be censured who represent the Gospel as a fraud ; that 
he hopes the Select Sermons of Dr. Whichcot (to which Lord 
r elegant preface) will induce the enemies 

of Christianity to like it better, and make Christians prize it the 
more; and that he hopes Christians will be secured against the 
temper of the irreconcileable enemies of the faith of the Gospel; and 
yet he represents salvation as a ridiculous thing; and insinuates that 
Christ was influenced and directed by deep designs of ambition, and 
cherished a savage zeal and persecuting spirit; and that the Scrip- 
toes were b. mere artful invention, to secure a profitable monopoly 
(that of sinister advantages to the inventors); — that man is boni 
to religion, piety, and adoration, as well as to honour and friend- 
ship ; that virtue IS not complete without piety ; — yet he labours 
to virtue wholly independent of piety; — that all the warrant 
authority of religious symbols (that is, the institutions of 
Ohiistianity) IS the authority of the magistrate;— that the magistrate 
IS the sole judge of religious truth, and of revelation ;-that iniracles 

’^^"Id be no proof of the truth 
ofre^lation,— that ridicule Is the test of U-uth; and yet, that ridi- 

£ rSf • reason;-that IhTchS- 
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Mr. Collins also wrote in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and published a variety of objections against revelation. He 
aflSrms that man is a mere machine ; — that the soul is material and 
mortal ; — that Christ and his apostles built on the predictions of 
fortune-tellers and divines ; — that the prophets were mere fortune- 
tellers, and discoverers of lost goods; — that Christianity stands 
wholly on a false foundation ; yet he speaks respectfully of Chris- 
tianity; and also of the Epicureans, whom he at the same time con- 
siders as atheists. 

Contemporary with Collins was Mr. Woolston ; who, in his Dis- 
courses on the Miracles of our Saviour, under the pretence of vin- 
dicating the allegorical sense of Scripture, endeavours absolutely to 
destroy the truth of the facts recorded in the Gospels. This writer 
asserts, that he is the farthest of any man from being engaged in the 
cause of infidelity; — that infidelity has no place in his heart; — that 
he writes for the honour of Jesus and in defence of Christianity; — 
and that his design in writing is to advance the Messiahship and 
truth of the holy Jesus; to whom,” he says, “ be glory for ever, 
Amen and yet, that the Gospels are full of incredibilities, impos- 
sibilities, and absurdities ; — that they resemble Gulliverian tales of 
persons and things, which out of romance never had a being; — that 
the miracles, recorded in the Gospels, taken literally, will not abide 
the test of reason and common sense, but must be rejected, and the 
authority of Jesus along with them ; and at the same time, he casts 
the most scurrilous reflections on Christ. 

With the two preceding writers Dns. Txndal and Morgan were 
coiitcmjiorary, llie former declares that Christianity, stripped of 
the additions, which mistake, policy, and circumstances, have made 
to it, is a most holy religion ; and yet, that the Scriptures are ob- 
scure, and fit only to perplex men, and that the two great parts of 
them are contradictory; — that all the doctrines of Christianity 
plainly speak themselves to be the will of Rn infinitely wise and holy 
God : and yet, that the precepts of Christianity are loose, undeter- 
mined, incapable of being undei'stood by mankind at large, give 
wrong and unworthy apprehensions of God, and are generally false 
and pernicious ; — that natural religion is so plain to all, even the 
most ignorant men, that God could not make it plainer, even if he 
were to convey, miraculously, the very same ideas to all men ; and 
yet, that almost all mankind have had very unworthy notions of 
God, and very wrong aj)prehensions of natural religion ; — that the 
principles of natural religion are so clear, that men cannot possibly 
mistake them ; and yet, that almost all men have grossly mistaken 
them, and imbibed a superstition worse than atheism. Dr. Morgan 
asserts that God may communicate his will by immediate inspiration, 
and yet that it can never be proved that he has thus communicated 
his will, and that we are not to receive any thing on the authority of 
revelation. 

Nearly at the same time were published numerous tracts by Mr. 
CuuBB, in some of which he assumed the garb of Christianity, 
though it is not dijOTicult to perceive that his true intention was to 
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betray it. He declares that he hopes to share with his friends in 
the favour of God, in that peaceful and happy state which God has 
prepared for the virtuous and faithful, in some other future world ; 
and yet, that God does not interpose in the affiiirs of this world at 
all, and has nothing to do with the good or evil done by men here ; 
— that prayer may be useful, as a positive institution, by introducing 
proper thoughts, affections, and actions ; and yet he intimates that 
it must be displeasing to God, and directly improper that a state 
of rewards and punishments hereafter is one of the truths which are 
of the highest concern to men; and yet, that the arguments for the 
immortality of the soul are wholly unsatisfactory : and that the soul 
is probably matter ; — that men are accountable to God for all their 
conduct, and will certainly be judged and dealt with according to 
the truth and reality of their respective cases; and yet, that men 
will not be judged for their impiety or ingratitude to God, nor for 
their injustice and unkindness to each other; but only for voluntary 
injuries to the public; and that even this is unnecessary and useless; 
— that God may kindly reveal to the world, when greatly vitiated 
by error and ignorance, truths necessary to be known, and prt‘cepts 
necessary to be obeyed ; and yet, that such a rovelation would he, 
of course, uncertain and useless ; — that Christ’s mission is, at least 
in his view, probably divine; and yet, that Christ, in his opinion, 
was of no higher character than the founder of the Christian sect 
(that is, another Sadoc, Cerinthiis, or Herbert) ; — that Christ was 
sent into the world to acquaint mankind with the revelation of the 
will of God ; and yet, that his birth and resurrection were ridiculous 
and incredible ; and that bis institutions and precepts were less 
excellent than those of other teachers and lawgivers; — that the 
New Testament, particularly the wi'itings of the apostles, contain 
excellent cautions and instructions for* our right conduct; and that 
the New Testament yields much clearer light than any other tra- 
ditionary revelation ; and yet that the New l''estament has conti'i- 
buted to the perplexity and confusion of mankind, and exliiil)its 
doctrines heretical, dishonourable to God, and injurious to men ; 
and that the apostles were impostors ; and'that the Gospels and Acts 
of the Apostles resemble Jewish fables and popish legends rather 
than accounts of facts; — that as, on the Christian scheme, Christ 
will be the judge of the quick and the dead, he has not on this 
account (that is, admitting this to be true) any disagreeable ajipre- 
hension on account of what he has written ; and yet he ridicules the 
birth and resurrection of Chiist, represents his instructions as in-, 
ferior to those of the heathen philosophers and law^givers, asserts his 
doctrines to be dishonourable to God and injurious to mankind, and 
allows him not to be sinless, but merely not a gross sinner. I le 
further declares, that the resurrection of Christ, if true, proves not 
the immortality of the soul ; — that 'the belief of a future state is of 
no advantage to society ; — that all religions are alike ; — that it is 
of no consequence what religion a man embraces ; and he allows not 
any room for dependence on God’s providence, trust in him, and 
j*esignation to his will, as parts of duty, or religion. 
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Lord Bolinobroke declares that power and wisdom are the only 
attributes of God, which can be discovered by mankind ; and yet, 
that he is as far from denying the justice as the power of God; that 
his goodness is manifest ; at the same time he ascribes every other 
perfection to God, as well as wisdom and power, and says, tliis is 
rational; — that the wisdom of God is merely a natural attribute, 
and in no sense moral ; and yet, that the wisdom of God operates 
in choosing what is fittest to be done (of course, it is a moral attri- 
bute, involving perfect moral rectitude, as well as perfect knowledge) ; 
— that God is gracious and beneficent; — that whatever God has 
done is just and good; — that such moral perfections are in God as 
Christians ascribe to him ; yet he censures divines for ascribing these 
perfections to God; — tliat we learn from our own power and 
wisdom, the power and wisdom of God ; and yet, that it is profane 
to ascribe the excellencies of our nature to God, although without 
limit or imperfection* He undertakes to defend the righteousness 
of God against divines; and yet asseits that holiness and righteous- 
ness ill God are like nothing in men ; that they cannot be conceived 
of by men, nor argued about with any certainty ; and that to talk of 
imitating God in his moral attributes is blasphemy ; — that God 
made all things ; and yet, that he did not determine the existence 
of particular men (of course he did not detenniiui the existence of 
any man, all men being particular men);^ — that he will not pre- 
sume to deny, that there have been particular providences 5 and yet 
that there is no foundaiion for the belief of any such providences, 
and that it is absurd and profane to assert or believe them ; — that 
God is just, and that justice requires that rewards or punisliinents 
be measured to particular cases, according to their circumstances, 
in jiroportion to the merit or demerit of every individual, and yet, 
that God does not so measure out rew^ards or punishments ; and 
that, if lie did, he would subvert Iiuman nifairs ; that he concerns 
not himself with the aflairs of men at all ; or, if he does, that ho 
regards only collective bodies of men, not individuals ; that he 
punishes none, exnqit through the magistrate ; and that there will 
1)0 no state of future rewards or punishments; — that divines are 
<les<trving of censure for saying that God made man to be happy; 
and yet he asserts that (Jod made man to be happy here, and that 
the end of the human state is happiness; — that the religion of na- 
ture is clear and obvious to all mankind ; and yet that it has 
unknown to the greatest part of mankind ; — that we know material 
substance, and are assured of it; and yet, that we know nothing of 
either matter or spirit ; — that there is, undeniably, something in our 
constitution, beyond the known properties of matter ; and yet, that 
the soul is material and mortal ; and that to say the soul is imma- 
terial, is the same tiling as to say that two and tw^o are five ; ^ that 
self-love is the great law of our nature; and yet, that universal be- 
nevolence is the great law of our nature; — that Christianity is a re- 
publication of the religion of nature, and a benevolent system; that 
its morals are pure ; and Unit he is determined to seek for genuine 
CJiristianity with the simplicity of spirit with which Christ himself 
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taught it in the gospel ; and yet a great part of his works^ particu- 
larly of his philosophical works, was written for no other end but to 
destroy Christianity. He also declares, that there is no conscience 
in man, except artificially; — that it is more natural to believe many 
gods tjian to believe one. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century flourished David 
Hume, whose acuteness of observation, and elegant style, have 
secured for his writings an extensive circulation. He asserts that 
there is no perceptible connection between cause and effect; — that 
the belief of such connection is merely a matter of custom ; — that 
experience can shew us no such connection; — that we cannot with 
any reason conclude that, because an effect has taken place once, 
it will take place again; — that it is uncertain and useless to argue 
from the course of nature, and infer an intelligent cause; — that we 
cannot, from any analogy of nature, argue the existence of an intel- 
ligent cause of all things ; — that there is no reason to believe that 
the universe proceeded from a cause ; — that there are no solid argu- 
ments to prove the existence of a God; — that experience can furnish 
no argument concerning matters of fact, is in this case useless, and 
can give rise to no inference or conclusion ; and that there is no re- 
lation between cause and effect; and yet, that experience is our only 
guide in matters of fact, and the existence of objects ; — that it is 
universally allowed, that nothing exists without a cause; — that every 
effect is so precisely determined, that no other effect could, in such 
circumstances, have possibly resulted from the operation of its cause ; 
— that the relation of cause is absolutely necessary to the propaga- 
tion of our species, and the regulation of our conduct; — that volun- 
tary actions are necessary, and determined by a fixed connection 
between cause and effect; — that motives are causes operating neces- 
sarily on the will; — that man is a mere machine (that is, an object 
operated on necessarily by exteimal causes) ; — that there is no con- 
tingency (that is, nothing happening without a settled cause) in the 
universe ; and that matter and motion may be regarded as the cause 
of thought (that is, the soul is a material cause, and thought its 
effect) ; -- that God discovers to us only faint traces of his character ; 
and that it would be flattery or presumption to ascribe to him any 
perfection which is not discovered to the full in his works (and of 
course, that it would be flattery or presumption to ascribe any per- 
fection to God) ; — that it is unreasonable to believe God to be wise 
and good ; — that what we believe to be a perfection in God may be 
a detect (that is, holiness, justice, wisdom, goodness, mercy, and 
truth, may be defects in God); consequently, injustice, folly, malice, 
and falsehood may be excellencies in bis character ; — that no re- 
ward or punishment can be rationally expected beyond what is al- 
ready known by experience and observation. 

• Hume and Bdingbroke were propagating these sentiments 

m England, Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alembert, Frederick II. Kino* of 
Prussia, and other distinguished writers, had confederated for'^the 
avowed purpose of annihilating the Christian religion. Their writ- 
ings are too numerous to admit of extracts ; but it is in the posthu- 
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nioiis works of the King of Prussia, that we see a faithful delineation 
of the real tenets and opinions of the most celebrated philosophers 
of the continent, of the founders and legislators of the great empire 
of infidelity, with the philosophic monarch himself at their head. 
Every secret of their hearts is there laid open in their familiar and con- 
fidential correspondence with each other ; and there we see that they 
were pretended deists, but real atheists ; that, although the name of 
a Supreme Being was sometimes mentioned, yet it was seldoip men- 
tioned but with ridicule and contempt: and that they never con- 
ceived him to be any thing more than the intelligent principle that 
animates all nature, the source of life and motion, the sensorium of 
the universe; but in other respects totally unconnected with this 
earth and its inhabitants. In consequence of this doctrine these 
philosophers rejected all idea of a providence and a moral governor 
of the world. They ascribed every effect to fate or fortune, to ne- 
cessity or chance ; they denied the existence of a soul distinct from 
the body ; they conceived man to be nothing more than an organised 
lump of matter, a mere machine, an ingenious piece of clock-work, 
which, when the wheels refuse to act, stands still, and loses all power 
and motion for ever. They acknowledged nothing beyond the grave, 
no resurrection, no future existence, no future retribution ; they con- 
sidered death as an eternal sleep, as the total extinction of our being ; 
and they stigmatised all opinions different from these with the names 
of superstition, bigotry, priestcraft, fanaticism, and idolatry.” ^ 

Such are the various, contradictory, and impious tenets promul- 
gated by the most eminent champions of what is called deism® 
(and which have been repeated in different ways by the opposers of 
revelation in our age), concerning religion, the worship of God, and 
the expectations of mankind respecting a future state. We shall 
only add, that though the infidels of the present day profess to be 
the disciples of nature, and to receive her unerring instructions, yet 
they differ from each other with an almost endless variety- Having 
gradually receded from true Christianity to false, — some are un- 
believers in the nature, — some in the providence, — and others even 
in the existence of a God ; but all of them are unanimous in reject- 
ing the divine testimony, and in renouncing the God of the Bible. 
Let us now take a brief view, 

2. Of their in'cceps concmiing moi'ols* 

Loud HEUBmi'r declared that men are not hastily, or on small 
grounds, to be condemned, who are led to sin by bodily constitution; 
— tliat the indulgence of lust and of anger is no more to be blamed 
than the thirst occasioned by the dropsy, or the drowsiness produced 
by lethargy. 

Mu. lioBBEfi asserted that the civil or municipal law is the only 
foundation of right and wrong; that where there is no civil law, 


* Bp. l\)rtous*s Charge in 1794. (Tracts, pp. 2SS, 267.) 

« Dr. Dwight’s Nature, &c. of Infidel Philosophy, pp.20---42. Most of Uic preceding 
statements of the ojiposors of revelation, as well as of those which follow concerning morals, 
are selected from Ur. Leland’s View of the Deistical Writers, where their identical expres- 
sions are given, and their fallacies are exposed with great depth of argument and learning. 
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every man’s judgment is the only standard of right and wrong; — - 
that the sovereign is not bound by any obligation of truth or justice, 
and can do no wrong to his subjects; — that every man has a right 
to all things, and may lawfully get them if he can ! 

Loed Bolingbeoke resolved all morality into self-love as its 
principle, and taught that ambition, the lust of power, sensuality, 
and avarice, may be lawfully gratified, if they can be safely gratified ; 

^ — that the sole foundation of modesty is vanity, or a wish to shew 
ourselves superior to mere animals ; that man lives only in the pre- 
sent world, and is only a superior animal ; — that the chief end of 
man is to gratify the appetites and inclinations of the flesh ; — that 
modesty is inspired by mere prejudice ; and that polygamy is a part 
of the law or religion of nature. He also intimates that adultery is 
no violation of the law of nature ; and that there is no wrong, except 
in the highest lewdness. 

Me. Hujvie (the immorality of whose principles is displayed in 
his Private Corr€spo7ide7ice recently published maintained that self- 
denial, self-mortification, and humility are not virtues, but are use- 
less, and mischievous ; — that they stupify the understanding, sour 
the temper, and harden the heart ; — that pride, self-valuation, 
ingenuity, eloquence, quickness of thought, easiness of expression, 
delicacy of taste, strength of body, and cleanliness, are virtues ; and, 
consequently, that to want honesty, to w^ant understanding, and to 
want strength of body, are equally the subjects of moral disappro- 
bation ; — that adultery be practised, if men would obtain all the 

advantages of life; — that, if generally practised, it would in time 
cease to be scandalous ; and that if practised secretly and frequently, 
it would by degrees come to be thought no crime at all ! ! ! 

Both Voltaire and Helvetius advocated the unlimited grati- 
fication of the sensual appetites, and the latter held that it is not 
agreeable to policy to regard gallantly (that is, unlawful intercourse 
with married women) as a vice in a moral sense ; and that, if men 
will call it a vice, it must be acknowledged that there are vices which 
are useful in certain ages and countries 1 In other words, that in 
those countries such vices are virtues. ^ Rousseau also had recourse 
to feelmgs as his standard of morality. I have only to consult 
myself,” said he, ‘‘ concerning what I do. All that I Jeel to be 
right, is right. Whatever I jTeel to be wrong, is wrong. All the 
morality of our actions lies in the judgment we ourselves form of 
them.” ^ And just before the French revolution broke out, it is a 
known fact that the idea of moral obligation was exploded among 
the infidel clubs that existed in every part of France. 

Such is the morality taught by some of those who in the last cen- 
tury claimed to be received as the masters of reason. It were no 
difficult task to add to their precepts many similar ones from the 
opponents of revelation in our own times ; but as they only re-assert 

1 See the « Correspondence of David Hume with several distinguished Persons ** 

London, 1820, 4to. ® 

2 Helvetius, De TEsprit, tom. i, disc. 2. ch. 15. p, 176, etscq, 

3 Emilius, tom. i. pp. ^ 
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the atheistical and immoral tenets of their predecessors with in- 
creased malignity and grossness, we shall spare the reader the pain 
of perusing passages that cannot but shock the mind of every one 
who cherishes the least regard for decency or social order. Let us 
advert, however, for a moment, to the effects produced by these 
principles on an entire people^ and also on individuals. 

The only instance in which the avowed rejectors of revelation 
have possessed the supreme power and government of a country, 
and have attempted to dispose of human happiness according to 
their own doctrines and wishes, is that of France during the greater 
part of the revolution, which, it is now well known, was effected by 
the abettors of infidelity. The great majority of the nation had 
become infidels. The name and profession of Christianity was 
renounced by the legislature: and the abolition of the Christian 
sera was proclaimed. Death was declared by an act of the repub- 
lican government to be an eternal sleep. The existence of the 
Deity, and the immortality of tiie soul, were formally disavowed by 
the National Convention : and the doctrine of the resurrection from 
the dead was declared to have been only preached by superstition 
for tlic torment of the living. All the religions in the w'orld were 
proclaimed to be the daughters of ignorance and })ride ; and it was 
decreed to be the duty of the convention to assume the honourable 
office ol' disseminating atheism (wliich was blasphemously affirmed 
to be truth) over all the world. As a part of this duty, the con- 
vention, further decreed, that its express renunciation of all religious 
worship should, like its invitations to rebellion, be translated into 
all foreign languages ; and it w^as asserted and received in the con- 
vention, that the adversaries of religion had deserved well of their 
country ! Correspondent with these professions and declarations 
w^cre the effects actually produced. Public worship was utterly 
abolished. The churches were converted into ^ temples of reason,' 
in which atheistical and licentious homilies were substituted for the 
proscribed service; and an absurd and ludicrous imitation of the 
pagan mythology was exhibited under the title of the ^ religion of 
reason.' In the princlj)al church of every town a tutelary goddess 
was installed with a ceremony equally pedantic, frivolous, and pro- 
fane; and the females, selected to personify this new divinity were 
mostly prostitutes, who received the adorations of the attendant 
municipal officers, and of the mullitiides, wdiom fear, or force, or 
motives of gain, had collected together on the occasion. Contempt 
for religion or decency became the test of attachment to the govern- 
ment; and the gross iniraction of any moral or social duly was 
(l(‘emed a proof ol* civism, and a victory over prejudice. All distinc- 
tions of right and wrong were coufouuded. The grossest debauchery 
triumphed. The reign of atheism and of reason was the reign of terror. 

« I1ien proscription followed upon proscription ; tragedy followed 
after tragedy, in almost breathless succession, on the theatre of France. 
Almost the wliole nation was converted into a horde of assassins. 
X)cmocnicy and atheism, hand in hand, desolated the country, and^ 
converted it into one vast field of rapine and of blood.’ In one part of 
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France, the course of a river (the Loire) was impeded by the drowned 
bodies of the ministers of religion, several hundreds of whom were de- 
stroyed in its waters ; children were sentenced to death for the faith 
and loyalty of their parents ; and they, whose infancy had sheltered 
them from the fire of the soldiery, were bayoneted as they clung about 
the knees of their destroyers. The moral and social ties were un- 
loosed, or rather torn asunder. For a man to accuse his own father 
was declared to be an act of civism, worthy of a true republican ; 
and to neglect it, was pronounced a crime that should be punished 
with death. Accordingly, women denounced their husbands, and 
mothers their sons, as bad citizens and traitors ; while many women, 
— not of the dress of the common people nor of infamous reputation, 
but respectable in character and appearance, — seized with savage 
ferocity between their teeth the mangled limbs of their murdered 
countrymen, France during this period was a theatre of crimes, 
which, after all preceding perpetrations, have excited in the mind 
of every spectator amazement and horror. The miseries, suffered 
by that single nation, have changed all the histories of the preceding 
sufferings of mankind into idle tales, and have been enhanced and 
multiplied without a precedent, without a number, and without a 
name. The kingdom appeared to be changed into one great prison ; 
the inhabitants converted into felons ; and the common doom of mau 
commuted for the violence of the sword and bayonet, the sucking 
boat and the guillotine. To contemplative men it seemed for a 
season as if the knell of the whole nation was tolled, and the world 
summoned to its execution and its funeral. Within the short time 
of ten years, not less than three millions of human beings are sup- 
posed to have perished,- in that single country, by the influence of 
atheism. Were the w'orld to adopt and be governed by the doctrines 
of revolutionary France, what crimes would not mankind perpetrate ? 
What agonies w’^ould they not suffer ?” ^ Yet republican France is 
held up in the present day as an example %vorthy to be followed in 
this country ! 

With regard to the influence of deism on individuals, we may 
remark that the effects which it produces are perfectly in unison 
wuth the principles which its advocates have maintained. In order 
to accomplish their designs, there is no baseness in hypocrisy to 
which they have not submitted. Almost all of them have worn a 
mask of friendship, that they might stab Christianity to the heart ; 

they have professed a reverence for it, while they were aiming to 
destroy it. Lord Herbert, Hobbes, Lord Shaftesbury, Woolston, 
Findal, Chubb, ^ and Lord Bolingbroke, were all guilty of the vile 
hypocrisy of lying, while they were employed in no other design 
than to destroy it. Collins, though he had no belief in Christianity, 
j^et qualified himself for civil office by partaking of the Lord’s 
buppei ; and Shaftesbury and others were guilty of the same base 


above representation is founded, may be seen at lengUi in 
the Abbe Barruel s Memoirs of Jacobinism ; Gifford’s Eosidenec in Franco, duritic Uie 
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hypocrisy. Such faithless professions^ such gross violations of 
truth in Christians, would have been proclaimed to the- universe by 
these very writers as infamous desertions of principle and decency. 
Is it less infamous in themselves? All hypocrisy is detestable;: 
but none is so detestable as that which is coolly written with full 
premeditation, by a man of talents, assuming the character of 
moral and religious instructor, a minister, a prophet of the truth of 
the infinite God. Truth is a virtue perfectly, defined, mathematic-^ 
ally clear, and completely understood by all men of common sense.. 
There can be no haltings between uttering truth and falsehood, no 
doubts, no mistakes ; as between piety and enthusiasm, frugality, 
and parsimony, generosity and profusion. Transgression, therefore,, 
is always a known, definitive, deliberate villany. In the sudden 
moment of strong temptation, in the hour of unguarded attack, in 
the flutter and trepidation of unexpected alarm, the best man may, 
perhaps, be surprised into any sin ; but he, who can . coolly, of 
steady design, and with no unusual impulse, utter falsehood, and 
vent hypocrisy, is not far from finished depravity. 

The morals of Rochester and Wharton need no comment, 
Woolston was a gross blasphemer. Blount solicited his sister-in- 
law tO' marry him, and, being I'efused, shot himself. Tindal was 
originally a protestant, then turned papist, then protestant again,, 
merely to suit the times, and was at the same time infamous for vice 
in general, and the total want of principle. He is said to have died 
with this prayer in his mouth : ^ If there is a God, I desire that he 
may have mercy on me.’ Hobbes wrote his Leviathan to serve the 
cause of Charles I., but finding him fail of success, he turned it 
to the defence of Cromwell, and made a merit of this fact to the 
usurper; as Hobbes himselfunblushingly declared to Lord Clarendon. 
Morgan had no regard to truth ; as ia evident from Ids numerous 
falsifications of Scripture, aj? well as from the vile hypocrisy of pro- 
fessing, himself a Christian in those very writings in which he labours 
to- destroy Christianity. Voltaire, in a letter now remaining, re- 
quested his friend D’Alembert to tell for him a direct and palpable 
lie, by denying that he was the author of the Philosophical Dictio- 
nary. D’Alembert in his answer informed him, that he had told 
the lie. Voltaire has indeed expressed his own moral character 
perfectly in the following words: ‘ Monsieur Abbe, I must be read, 
no matter whether I am believed or not.’^ ” He also solemnly pro- 
fessed to believe the Catholic religion, although at the same time he 
doubted the existence of a God, and at the very moment In which 
he was plotting the destruction of Christianity, and introducing the 
awful watch-word of his party Ecrasez — at that very 

moment,, with bended knee and uplifted eye, he adored the cross of 
Christ, and I'eceived the host in the communion of the church of 
Rome. This man was also a shameless adulterer, who, with his 
abandoned mistress, violated the confidence of his visitors, by opeix- 


1 Dwight ou Infidelity, pp. 47, 48. 
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ing their letters^; and his total want of all principle, moral or 
religious, — his impudent audacity, — his filthy sensuality, — his per- 
secuting envy, — his base adulation, — his unwearied treachery, — 
his tyranny, — his cruelty, — his profligacy, and his hypocrisy, will 
render him for ever the scorn, as his unbounded powers will the 
wonder, of mankind. 

The dishonesty, perjury, and gross pi'ofligacy of Rousseau, who 
alternately professed and abjured the Roman Catholic and Protest- 
ant religion, without believing either, and who died in the very act 
of uttering a notorious falsehood to his Creator, — as well as of Paine 
and other advocates of infidelity, — are too notorious to render it 
necessary to pollute these pages with the detail of them. 

VI. Since then the history and actual condition of mankind, in 
all ages, concur to. shew that a divine revelation is not only possible 
and probable, but also absolutely necessary to recover them out of 
their universal corruption and degeneracy, and to make known to 
them the proper object of their belief and worship, as w’-ell as their 
present duties and future expectations ; it remains that we consider 
THE POSSIBLE MEANS OF COMMUNICATING SUCH REVELATION TO THE 
■WORLB. 

^ There appear to be only two methods by which an extraordinary 
discovery of the mil of God may be made to man; viz. 1. An 
immediate revelation, by inspiration or otherwise, to each individual 
separately ; or else, 2. A commission, accompanied with indisputable 
credentials, bestowed on some to convince others that they were 
actually delegated by God, in order to instruct them in those things 
which he has revealed. 


But it cannot seem requisite that the Almighty should imme- 
diately inspire, or make a direct revelation to, everi/ particular })er- 
son in the world: for either he must so powerfully influence the 
minds and affections of men, as to take aw\ay their choice and free- 
dom of acting (which w^ould be to offer violence to human nature ) ; 
or else men would, for the most part, have continued in their evil 
courses and practices, and have denied God in their lives ; though 
their understandings were ever so clearly and fully convinced of ins 
will and commandments, as well as of his eternal power and godhead. 
But if God were willing to vouchsafe some immediate revela- 
tion of himself to vicious and immoral persons, how can we be 
assured that they would be converted ? Would they not rather 
nnd out some pretence to persuade themselves, that it was no real 
iwelation, but the effect ^ natural agents, or of melancholy and a 
d turbed imagination ? They might, perhaps, be terrified for the 

Fnw!’ ^"^7 to apprehend, from the known 

^tmty and depravity of mankind, that such persons would soon 

^fidelity “customed arguments for atheism and 
Independently, however, of the in^caa/ of immediate revelation 
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to every man in particular, the supposing it to be thus made, would 
fill the world with continual impostures and delusions ; for, if every 
one had a revelation to himself, every one might pretend to others 
what he pleased ; and one man might be deluded by the pretence of 
a revelation made to another, against an express revelation made to 
himself. And this, we may conclude, would often happen from 
what we experience every day : for if men can be perverted by the 
arts and insinuations of others, against their own reason and judg- 
ment, they might as well be prevailed upon to act against a revelation 
made to them ; though revelations should be things as common and 
familiar among men as reason itself is. Immediate revelations, 
therefore, to every particular individual, would have been needless 
and superfluous ; they would have been unsuitable to the majesty 
and honour of God : they would have been inefiectual to the ends 
for which they were designed ; and would have afforded occasion for 
anany more pretences to impostures than there are now in the world. 

' The only other way by which the divine will can be revealed to 
mankind, is that which the Scriptures affirm to have actually been 
employed ; viz. the qualifying of certain persons to declare that will 
to others, by infallible signs and evidences that they are authorised 
and commissioned by God. What those evidences are, will be 
discussed in a subsequent page. It is however but reasonable to 
suppose, that divine revelations should be committed to writing, in 
order that they might be preserved for the benefit of mankind, and 
delivered down genuine and uncorrupted to posterity : for, 

1. Oral Tradition is so uncertain and so insecure a guide, that if 
a revelation claiming to be divine be not transmitted by writing, it 
cannot possibly be preserved in its purity, or serve mankind as a 
certain rule of faith and of life. 

In illustration of this remark, we may observe, that writing is a more 
secure method of conveyance than tradition, being neither so liable to 
involuntary mistakes, through weakness of memory or understanding, 
nor so subject to voluntary falsifications, suppressions, or additions, either 
out of malice or design. ‘‘ It is also a method of conveyance more 
natural and human. It is nothing extraordinary for a book to be trans- 
mitted pure and entire from generation to generation : but a traditionary 
doctrine, especially if it be of any considerable length, cannot really be 
preserved without a miracle, without the occasional interposition of 
Almighty God to renew the memory of it at particular intervals, or his 
continual assistance and inspiration to keep it always alive and vigorous. 
It is likewise a method of conveyance more complete and uniform, pre- 
senting itself to all at once, and to all alike, to be compared together; 
whereas a traditionary doctrine must be communicated by little and 
little, and without doubt communicated differently at different times by 
different persons. It is, moreover, a method of conveyance more general 
and diffusive. A man’s writings reach further than his words; and 
surely we need not observe, that it is the practice of mankind, whenever 
they would publish any thing, to have it written or printed in a book.”* 


» Bp. Newton’s WorW, vol.iT. dissert. 2. pp. 19— 23. 8vo. edit tte sa^ lineof 
argument, and nearly in amilar terms, is slated and illustrated by Archbishop Tillotson, 
Works, Tol. vi. pp. 238. et seq. London, 1820. 8vo. 
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'S, Furtherj experience shows that writing is a method of convey- 
'ance more lasting than tradition* 

It is an old and trite observation, that a word heard perishes, but 
a letter written remains,^ Jesus Christ is said to have performed many 
other miracles, and to have done many other memorable things, besides 
those which have been committed to writing ^ ; but, observe, how much 
more faithful record is than mere report ; the few, comparatively speak- 
ing, which were written, are preserved and credited, while the many, 
which were not recorded in writing, have long since been utterly lost and 
forgotten. Every thing, of any consequence, we desire to have in 
writing. By this, laws are promulgated ; by this, arts and sciences are 
propagated ; by this, titles and estates are secured. And what do we 
know of antient history, but the little that cometh down to us in books 
and writings? Tradition passeth away like the morning cloud; but 
books may live as long as the sun and moon endureth.''^ 

S. To the preceding arguments for the usefulness and expediency 
of written revelation, arising from the uncertainty of oral tnidition, 
and the greater security and advantages of writing, we may add, that 
it Is certainily more fair and open, more free from suspicion of any 
fraud or contrivance, to have a religion preserved in writing, there 
to be read and examined by all, than to have it left only with a few, 
to be by them communicated in discourse to others ; as no two per- 
sons express the same thing exactly in the same manner, nor even 
the same person at different times. 

The heathen philosophers had their exoteric and esoteric doctrines, as 
they distinguished them; that is, some which they generally delivered, and 
others which they communicated only to a few select auditors : but the 
first propagators of Christianity, knowing no such distinctions, delivered 
-the ^mhole doctrine which they professed to have received from God. 
The heathen priests had their mysteries, which were to be concealed 
from the profane vulgar ; but Christianity can never be made too public. 
Most other religions also are committed to writing for the use of their 
particular professors; and it would be a prejudice to the Christian 
religion if it did .not enjoy the same advantage. ** The Jews had what 
.they called an oral law, as well as a wilten one ; and the one as well as 
Ae qther they asserted to have been given by God on Mount Sinai — the 
oral to serve as a comment or explanation of the written law. But, in 
process of time, these traditions multiplied so fast, that the Jews found it 
necessary to keep their traditions no longer as traditions, but committed 
.them to writing; and they .are now preserved in the books called the 
Talmuds. ^ So fallible is tradition, so much more secure is writing, even 
jn the opinion of the greatest traditionists ; and if the doctrines of re- 
ligion must, one time or other, be written, it is better surely to have them 
written by inspired authors at first, than by others afterwards/' 

4. Lastly, the importance of the matter, the variety of the sub- 
ject, and the design of the institutions, contained in those books, 
which Jews and Christians account to be sacred, are additional 
reasons why they should be committed to writing. « The matter is 
pf no less importance than the w'hole will of Grod and the salvation 


’ Vox audita pent, littera scripta mauet. 
3 John, XX. 30. xxi, 25. 
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of mankind, our duty here and our happiness hereafter; and if any" 
thing deserves to be written,, do not these things [deserve to be* 
recorded] in the most lasting characters? The subjects likewise; 
are very various, histories of times past and prophecies of things tO‘ 
come, oi'ations and epistles, sublime points of faith and plain rules 
of practice, hymns and prayers and thanksgivings, all too excellent 
to be forgotten, but too many all to be remembered. The law was 
for a single nation ; but the Gospel is for the whole world. For a 
single nation it was requisite that their laws should be written, or to 
what can they appeal, and by what can they regulate their practice ? 
And if it was necessary for the law to be written, it was certainly much 
more necessary for the Gospel, which was designed to be both of perpe~ 
tual and universal obligation, a religion for all ages and for all nations.”^ 


The necessity of a divine revelation having been proved, and the, 
probability that such a revelation would be given to mankind having 
been shewn, it remains that we examine the pretensions of the Old 
and New Testaments to be that revelation. Among the numerous 
attacks which have been made on the truth of Christianity, one of 
the most formidable is that which is directed against the authenticity 
of the scriptures. It has been asserted, that we derive a set of rules 
and opinions from a series of books, which were not written by the 
authors to whom we ascribe them ; and that the volume to which 
w'e give the title of divine, and which is the basis of our faith and 
manners, is a forgery of later ages. It is therefore of importance 
to ascertain, first, the genuineness, authenticity, and incorruptness 
of the several books contained in the Bible, considered simply as 
compositions ; the credibility of their respective authors will next be 
investigated ; and their claims to be received as divinely inspired,, 
will then be examined. In discussing these momentous topics, it 
would perhaps be the shorter way, to prove first the genuineness, 
authenticity, incorruptness, and inspiration of the New Testament : 
for, if its claims to be received as a divinely inspired book be ad- 
mitted, no reasonable doubt can be entertained of the divine inspir- 
ation, &c. of the Old Testament ; because the writers of the New 
Testament incessantly appeal to it, and make ample quotations from 
it. As, however, the modern impugners of revelation have directed 
their arguments chiefly against the Old Testament, in order that, 
by impeaching its credibility, they may with greater probability of 
success undermine and invalidate the dispensation revealed in the 
New Testament, we shall commence with the Old Testament; be- 
cause if that be true, (the dispensation it contains being introductory 
to that contained in the New Testament,) the latter, being founded 
on and perfective of the former, must of necessity be true also. By 
adopting this arrangement, it is possible that some few arguments- 


1 Bpf Newton’s Woirks, vol, iv. p. 28. ^ 

'i This is the method pursued by Bishop Marsh, in his Course of Lectures on the Se- 
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may be repeated ; but the importance of the subjects discussed will 
(it is hoped) be deemed a satisfactory apology for such unavoidable 
repetitions.' 


CHAPTER ir. 


ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION I. 

ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OP THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

I. (^eat importance of the question, whether the Bootes contained in the Old 
Testament are genuine or spurious . — Genuineness and aulhetiticilu de- 
Jlned. — IL Genuineness of the Canon of the Old Testametil.—\. Jixter- 

nal Proofs of the Genuineness of the Old Testament (I.) The Manner 

tn tahtch these Books have been transmitted to us. (2.) The Paucity of 
Books extant uihentl^y nere written. (3.) The Testimony of the Jews. 
(4.) A 'particular Tribe ms set apart to preserve these •voritiufrs. (5.) (^uo- 
iations of them by antient JeM. (6«) The evidence of antient Versions^ 
Internal Evidences’ll!.) Language^ style^ and manner of wiling^ 
\l.) Lircumstantzahty of the Narratives contained in the Old Testa* 
ment.-^IlL Proofs of the genuineness and authenticity of the Penia* 
in particular. I . From the language in vohich it ^is xvrilten . — 
j. Irom the nature of the Mosaic law.’^S, From the united historical 
testimony of Jem and Gentiles, From the contents of the Penta^ 
andr^ted authenticity of the Pentateuch considered 

contained in the Old Testament, were not written 
to v,hom ihey are ascribed, or about that time to 
which they are assigned, but were written by authors who lived at 
a much later penod,— that is, if they were supposititious or spurious, 
tl^e history which IS related in them would by no means beCortR 

tW VT '‘5 the design, which pervades 

these books, would have been an imposition upon a later aire and 

design in the New Testament wo^ifd be 
g ei an mraordinary and singular occurrence ; the miracles 

the antiently performed, would have been 

e invention of a later age, or natural events would have been me- 

prfcularly to the LacWm ffisTops “Tr ™ '’39)5 

to Dr. Leland’s « Advantage and Nerassitv of J 

State of Religion in the Antient Heathen WofM Re^’elation shewn from flto 

and London. 1819); and to f Svols. 8yo. CGlasgow 

The reader, who may not be able to enn..nif .h View of the Deistical Writers.” 

« Comparative View of Natural and Revved ”’*1* “ "’‘‘"-"'ritten 
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tamorphosed into miracles ; the prophecies, asserted to be contained 
in those books, would have been invented after the historical facts 
which are nai’raled in them; and, lastly, Jesus Christ and his 
apostles would have approved and recommended the works of im- 
postors. Hence it is evident of what g-rbat importance the 
question is, whether these books are Genuine, that is, nsohether they 
*were xmitten hy the persons Koliose names they hear^ and, (especially if 
the author be unknown) ahout that time *which is assigned to them^ or 
at xsohich they profess to have been Witten s and also, whether they 
are Authentic; that is, vohetJier they relate matters of fact as they 
really happened^ and in consequence possess authority. For, a book 
may be genuine that is not authentic ; a book may be authentic that 
is not genuine; and many are both genuine and authentic, which 
are not inspired. The first epistle ol Clement Bishop of Rome is 

g enuine, having been written by the author whose name it bears ; 
ut it possesses no authority on which we can found any doctrines. 
The history of Sir Charles Grandison is genuine, being indeed 
written by Richardson, the author whose name it bears ; but it is 
not authentic, being a mere effort of that ingenious writeris invention 
in the production of fictions. Again, the Account of Lord Anson’s 
Voyages is an authentic book, the information being supplied by 
Lord Anson himself to the author ; but it is not genuine, for the 
real author was Benjamin Robins, the mathematician, and not Wal- 
ters, whose name is appended to it. Hayley’s Memoirs of the Life 
of Cowper are both genuine and authentic : they were written by 
Mr. Hayley, and the information they contain was deduced from 
the best authority.” ^ But the poems, which bear the name of 
Rowley, are neither genuine nor authentic, not having been written 
by him, nor by any one who lived in the fifteenth century, but being 
wholly the productions of the unhappy youth Chatterton, who lived 
three hundred years afterwards. 

IL Genuineness of the Canon of the Old Testament. 
The word. Canon, signifies not only a catalogue or list, but 
also a law or rule. Those books are held canonical, which were 
admitted by Jews and Christians, as a rule of faith and manners.”^ 
In what age and by what author any book is written is a question 
of fact, that can only be answered by historical testimonies. These 
historical testimonies are ; 

1. Unexceptionable witnesses, who possessed both the means 
jpf knowing, and who were also willing to communicate the truth ; 

/ ^ Certain marks which may be discerned in the subject-matter, 
diction, genius, and style of the books, and which show that they 
were written by the authors to whom they are ascribed, or about the 
age to which they are referred. 

The former arc termed caiternal arguments, and the latter, in^ 

I JDr. p. Gregory's Letters on tbc Evidences, &c. of the Christian Religion, voL i. 
p. 84. 2d edit. 

« Raukeu’s Institutes of Theology, p. 189- 
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ternaJ j and as these two species of testimony are universally admitted 
to be suf&cient for proving the genuineness of the writings of Thu- 
cydides, Plutarch, or Livy, or of any other antient profane authors, 
no further testimony ought to be required for the solution of our 
question. 

1. Extetmal Proofs of the Genuineness of the Canon of the Old 
TestamenL 

(L) As those who were coeval with any Hebrew writer, and tran- 
scribed any book which they received from his hands, and also de- 
livered the same to others to be transcribed, knew by w’hom and at 
what time such book was written ; and as these, having a certain 
knowledge of the author and of the age in which he lived, delivered 
such book to their immediate descendants, and these again to their 
postex'ity, and so from one generation to another through all suc- 
ceeding ages, — all these persons jointly testify that such book is the 
genuine production of the author whose name it bears, and of the 
age in which he lived. 

(2.) The books, thus transmitted j&om one generation to another, 
^specially in that very remote age when the first books of the Old 
lestament were written), could not but remain, both more easily, 
as well as more certainly, uncorrupted, and be propagated with 
liclelity, because at that time there were but few books, and also 
because the tradition relative to their origin was most easily recol- 
lected. And as this tradition (which was not communicated in the 
schools to their pupils by learned men, whose various conjectures 
sometimes obscure truth, but in private houses by fathers to their 
chudren } was approved, many of the authors therefore did not 
subscribe to their works, either their names, or the age in which 
h-ey lived ; but, where any of them did annex their names to their 
writings, nothing further was requisite than faithfully to transcribe 
such notification, a task which could be performed with the ut- 
most fecility. 

(S.) In fact 'there was no motive to induce the Hebrews to corrupt 
this very simple tradition : on the contrary, as these books were held 

estimation by much the greater part of 
powerful motives for transmitting 
Se documents truly to their posterity. If, indeed, 

to had been disposed to betray the trust confided 

to them, a motive would not have been wanting to them for pro- 

S Teneatef respecting their books, because these coiLn 
n h lepeated, wo may almost add — such incessant renroof? 

SopS“*^’'nki^tf™’ “"tef^'hable, inflexible, and heacSti-ong 
people, as place their character in an unfavourable point of view 

fhJtr ^ become- Witnesses against themselves, and consequently 

tbeir testimony is unexceptionable. ipenuy 

In illustration of this remark, we may observe that the character 


• Compare Deut. xxxii, 7, s. and Psal.lxxviii. 3—7. 
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of the Jews is a strong proof that they have not forged the Old Tes- 
tament. Were a person brought before a court of justice on a sus- 
picion of forgery, and yet no presumptive or positive evidence of his 
guilt could be produced, it would be allowed by all that he ought 
to be acquitted. But, if the forgery alleged were inconsistent with 
the character of the accused ; if it tended to expose to disgrace his 
general principles and conduct ; or, if we were assured that he con- 
sidered forgery as an impious and abominable crime, it would require 
very strong testimony to establish his ^ilt. This case corresponds 
exactly with the situation of the Jews. If a Jew had forged any 
book of the Old Testament, he must have been impelled to so bold 
and dangerous an enterprise by some very powerful motive. It 
could not be national pride, for there is scarcely one of these books 
which does not severely censure the national manners. It could 
not be the love of fame, for that passion would have taught him 
to flatter and extol the national character; and the punishment, 
if detected, would have been infamy and death. The love of wealth 
could not produce such a forgeiy, for no wealth was to be gained 
by it."^ 

(4.) The true knowledge of the origin of these books could not 
be easily corrupted or lost, because a particular tribe among the He- 
brews was set apart from the rest, and consecrated, among other 
things, for the express purpose of -watching over the preservation of 
these historical documents ; and further, there were never wanting 
men, belonging to the other tribes, both at that time and also during 
the Babylonian captivity, — (for instance, those who in more antient 
times were the governors of the Hebrew republic, and were called, 
first, judges, and afterwards prophets,) — by whom these books were 
held in tlie highest reverence, because they were themselves descend- 
ed from that very age, and from these very authors. Although the 
names of some of these authors, and also the age in which they lived, 
are lost in oblivion, yet as the Jews confess their ignorance, such 
confession is an evidence that they would not have testified it, if 
they had not received it as certain from their ancestors. In the 
meantime, the age at least of these anonymous books has not so 
entirely been neglected, but that we have the clearest evidence that 
not one of them was written later than the century hefm'e the 
Christian a?ra. 

(5.) The Old Testament, according to our Bibles, comprises 
thirty-nine books, viz. the Pentateuch or five books of Moses, called 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, the books 
of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1&2 Samuel, 1&2 Kings, 1&2 Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nchcmiah, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the 
Song of Solomon, the Prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, with his La- 
mentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, OlDadiah, Jonah, 
Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi. But, among the antient Jews, they formed only twenty- 


^ Ency* Brit. vol. xvii. p. 107. art. Scriptuic, 3d edit. 
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two books ^5 according to the letters of their alphabet, which were 
twenty-two in number ; reckoning Judges and Ruth, Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, Jeremiah and his Lamentations, and the twelve minor Pro- 
phets, (so called from the comparative brevity of their compositions,) 
respectively as one book. It is not necessary here to enter into a 
minute inquiry concerning the authors of these books ^ : but we may 
state generally, that the Pentateuch consists of the writings of Moses, 
collected by Samuel, with a very few additions \ that the books of 
Joshua and Judges, together wdth that of Ruth and the first part of 
the book of Samuel, were collected by the same prophet ; that the 
latter part of the first book of Samuel, and the whole of the second 
book, were written by the prophets who succeeded Samuel, probably 
Nathan and Gad ; that the books of Kings and Chronicles are ex- 
tracts from the records of succeeding prophets concerning their own 
times, and also from the public genealogical tables made by Ezra ; 
that the books of Ezra and Nehemiah are collections of similar 
records, some written by Ezra and Nehemiah, and some by their 
predecessors ; that the book of Esther was written by some eminent 
Jew, who lived in or near the times of the transactions therein 
recorded, most probably by Ezra, though some think Mordecai to 
have been its author ; the book of Job, by a Jew, most probably 
Moses ; the Psalms, by David, Asaph, and other pious persons ; the 
books of Proverbs, the Canticles, and Ecclesiastes, by Solomon ; and 
the prophetical books, by the prophets whose names they bear. 

(6.) Let us now consider the evidence of testimony for the authen- 
ticity of the books of the Old Testament. As the Jews were a more 
ancient people than the Greeks or Romans, and were for many ages 
totally unconnected with them, it is not to be expected that we 
should derive much evidence from the historians of those nations ; 
it is to the Jews principally that we must look for information. The 
uniform belief indeed, of all Christians, from the very commencement 
of Christianity to the present time, has considered the books above 
enumerated to have constituted the whole of the Old Testament : * 
and the catalogues of them, which were formed by the author of the 
synopsis attributed to Athanasius®, by Epiphanius^ and Jerome 
(towards the close of the fourth century,) by Origen®, (in the middle 
of the third century,) and Melito Bishop of Sardis (towards the 
close of the second century,) all agree with the above enumeration* 
To these we may add the testimonies of the Greek translators of the 
Old Testament, Aquila, Theodotion, and Syinmachus, who lived 
towards the close of the second century, and that of the Peschito or 


1 Josephus contr. Ai^ion. lib. i. § 8. Origen’s Philocalia, cited in Eusebius’s Hist. 
Eccl. lib. -vi. c. 25. 

2 This subject is discussed infra, Vol. IV. in the critical prefaces to each book. 

s Athanasii Opera, tom. it. pp. 12(3— <204. Dr. Lardner has given the most material 
extracts from this synopsis, respecting the canon of Scripture. Works, 8vo. vol. iv. 
pp. 290, 291. ; 4to. vol.ii. p. 404. 

Hmres. xxix. Op. tom. i. p. 122, e£ seg* 

5 In his Prologv-s Galeatns and EpUU ad PauUnum* 

^ Op. torn. ii. p. 520., and in Eusebius, Hist, Eccl, lib. vi. c. 25. 

7 Apud Eusebiiun, Hi^t, Eccl. Ub. vi. c. 20. 
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old Syriac version j executed very early In the second, if not at the 
close of the first century of the Christian ajra. Here the Jewish 
testimonies join us. Not to enter into any minute details concerning 
the several Targunis or Chaldee paraphrases ^ on various parts of the 
Old Testament, which were compiled between the third and ninth 
centuries of the Christian mra, nor the Jerusalem and Babylonish 
Talmuds or Commentaries upon the Misna or Traditions of the 
Jews: — Philo, an Egyptian Jew^, (who lived in the JirU century 
of the Christian sera) quoted as having canonical authority, no other 
books than those which are contained in the Hebrew Bible, and 
which alone were acknowledged by the Jews of Palestine. 

Philo, it is true, in none of his writings, gives an express notice of 
the canon of the Old Testament ; but in very numerous scattered 
passages he has indicated his own opinion, and probably also the 
opinion of his contemporaries concerning the merit and importance of 
each of the books which formed part of that canon. M. Hornemann'^, 
who carefully read and examined all Philo's works, for the sole pur- 
pose of ascertaining his opinion on the canon of the Old Testament, 
divides the books of the Old Testament, according to Philo's expres- 
sions, into three classes, viz. 1 . Books cited with the express remarlc 
that thy are divine : in this class are found the Pentateuch, the book 
of Joshua, the first book of Samuel, Ezra, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosca, 
Zechariah, the Psalms, and the Provei’bs. 2. Boohs cited mthoul any 
xioticr of their divine orighi: this class contains the book of Judges, 
Job, the first book of Kings, and several detached Psalms. 3. Books 
not mentioned by Philo^ viz. Nchemiah, Rutli, Esther, the two books 
of Chronicles, Daniel, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Solomon. 

To the books, to which Philo expressly ascribes a divine origin, 
wc must probably add the second book of Samuel and the two books 
of Jvlngs, these three books forming only 07ie with the first book of 
Samuel, which l^hilo calls divine. Of the twelve minor prophets, 
he cites only two as inspired : and it is certain that the twelve formed 
only one book. As he never quotes the apocryphal books, we may 
tluu’erovc place all ihc books of the Old Testament, which lie ex- 
pressly quotes, into one class, viz. that of the books which he ac- 
counted sacred ; anti this class, according to the preceding observ- 
ations, is comi)osed the live books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, 
1&2 Hanuiel, I Sc 2 Kings, Ezra, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the t^yeIve minor 

» 7’he Targuuis here allttdied to ure those called the Jerusalem Targum, and the Tar- 
gutu of the Pheudo-Jonttthan, on the Pentateuch j that on the Cctubim, or Holy writings 
(comprising the hooks of X^sahns, I^roverbs, Daniel, Ezra, Neliemiah, Chronicles, the 
of Solomon, Ruth, liamcntations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther), the Targum on the 
Megilloth (cotnprising the live laHt-meuiioncd books), three on the book of Esther, and 
one on the hooks of Chronicles. Sec an account of these Targums, infra, Vol. II. Part X. 
Chap. 11. Sect. L 

y Da Vita Musis, lib. li. Tlio passage of I*lulo here referred to, and also the other 
testanonies nl)Ove cited, are given at full length (with some additional evidences from 
Christian writers) hy Selinudiua, in his elaborate Tlistoria Antiqua et Vindicatio Canonis 
Sacfi Veteris et Kovi "restamejiti, pp. liii)— "IKP, Hvo. JJpsioj, i775. 

C, R nornemann, Ohservatioaes ad I llustrationem Doctrinmde Canonc Veteris Tes* 
tamenti ex Phikme, Uauiiue, I77H, Hvo. 
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prophets, the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. The other books may 
have formed part of the canon of the Egyptian Jews. Ruth was an 
appendix to the book of Judges ; Nehemiah to the second part of 
Ezra ; and the Lamentations of Jeremiah might be joined to his 
prophecies. But the silence of Philo concerning any book, proves 
nothing against its canonical authority, if it be not contradicted or 
overturned by other positive proofs.^ 

We now proceed to a testimony, which, though concise, is more 
important than any of the preceding, the testimony of Josephus, 
who was himself a Jewish priest, and also contemporary with the 
apostles.^ Following the enumeration above accounted for, he says, 
in his treatise against Apion®, We have not thousands of books, 
discordant, and contradicting each other ; but we have only tts^enty^ 
two, which comprehend the history of all former ages, and are justly 
regarded as divine. Five of them proceed from Moses; they include 
as well the Laws, as an account of the creation of man, extending to 
the time of his (Moses’s) death. This period comprehends nearly 
three thousand years. From the death of Moses to that of Arta- 
xerxes, w^ho was king of Persia after Xerxes, the Prophets, who suc- 
ceeded Moses, committed to writing, in thirteen books, what was 
done in their days. The remaining four books contain Plymns to 
God (the Psalms) and instructions of life for man.”*^ 

The threefold division of the Old Testament into the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms, mentioned by Josephus, was expressly 
recognised before his time by Jesus Chkist, as well as by the sub- 
sequent writers of the New Testament.^ We have therefore sufficient 
evidence that the Old Testament existed at that time ; and if it be 
only allowed that Jesus Christ was a person of a virtuous and irre- 
proachable character, it must be acknowledged that we draw a fair 
conclusion, when wc assert that the Scriptures were not corrupted 
in his time: for, when he accused the Pharisees of making the law 
of no effect by their traditions, and when he enjoined his hearers to 
search the Scriptures, he could not have failed to mention the cor- 
ruptions or forgeries of Scripture, if any had existed in that ago. 
About fifty years before the time of Christ were written the Targums 


’ Melanges de Religion, &c. tom. ix. p. 188 — 191. Nismes, 3824. 8vo. 

2 Of these Talmuds, as well as of the writings and character of Josephus, a particular 
account will be found w/ra, Vol. 11. Part. I. Chap. V. § II, III. « Josephus was born 
about the year 37 of the Christian asra ; and therefore, though much younger than ilje 
apostles, must still have been contemporary with many of them, especially with St. l^aul, 
St. Peter, and St. John.*' — Bp. Marsh’s Comparative View of the Churches of England 
and Home, p. 107. 

. 3 Iiib. i. § 8. tom. ii. p, 441* cd. Havercamp. 

4 On the canon of Jewish Scripture according to the testimonies of Philo and Jose- 
phus, see further, Bp. Marsh’s Divinity Lectures, IVt vii. Lectures xxxiiL and xxxiv. 
pp. 17—50. 

5 Among very many passages that might be adduced, see Matt. xi. 13. and xxil, 40. 
Luke, xvi. 36. xx* 42. xxiv. 25. 44. Acts,i. 20. iii. 22. vii. $5 — 37, xxvi. 22. and xxvhi. 
23. Rom. X. 5. 2 Cor. iii. 7—15. 2 Tim. iii. 14—17. Heb. vii. 14. and x. 28. An in- 
spection of the chapter on the Quotations from the Old Testament in the New (sec Vol. IL 
Part I.^ Chap. VII.) will furnish abundant proofs that the Jewish canon, in the time of 
Jesus Christ and his apostles, contained the same books which now constitute our Old 
Testament. 
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of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, and of Jonathan Ben-Uzziel on the 
Prophets (according to the Jewish classification of the books of the 
Old Testament); which are evidence of the genuineness of those 
books at that time. 

We have, howevei’, unquestionable testimony of the genuineness 
of the Old Testament, in the Jact^ that its canon was fixed some cen- 
turies befoi'e the birth of Jesus Christ. Jesus the son of Sirach, 
author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, makes evident refex’ences to the 
prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and mentions these pro- 
phets by name ; he speaks also of the twelve minor prophets. It like- 
wise appears from the prologue to that book, that the law and the 
prophets, and other antient books, were extant at the same period. 
The book of Ecclesiasticus, according to the best chronologers, was 
written in the Syro-Chaldaic dialect, about a. m. 3772, that is, two 
hundred and thirty-two years before the Christian aera, and was 
translated by the grandson of Jesus into Greek, for the use of the 
Alexandrian Jews. The prologue was added by the translator, but 
this circumstance does not diminish the evidence for the antiquity of 
the Old Testament : for he informs us, that the Law and the Pro- 
phets, and the other books of their fathers, were studied by his grand- 
father; a sufficient proof that they were extant in his time. 

(6.) Fifty years, indeed, before the age of the author of Ecclesi- 
asiicus, or two hundred and eighty-two years befoi'e the Christian aera, 
the Greek version of the OldTestament, usually called the Septuagint, 
w^as executed at Alexandria, the books of which are the same as in 
our Bibles ; whence it is evident that we still have those identical 
books, which the most antient Jews attested to be genuine, — a benefit 
this which has not happened to any antient profane books whatever. 
Indeed, as no authentic books of a more antient date, except those 
of the Old Testament, are extant, it is impossible to ascend higher 
in search of testimony. The evidence, indeed, which we have ad- 
duced, is not merely that of the more modern Jews: — it is also that of 
the most antient, as is manifest from this circumstance, that the latter 
of these books always recognise others as known to be more antient, 
and almost every where cite them by name : whence it is evident 
that those antient authors long since received testimony from their 
ancestors, that those more antient books were the genuine works of 
the authors whose names they bear. 

2, Strong — we may add indisputable — as this external evidence 
of the genuineness of the Old Testament unquestionably is, the In- 
ternal Evidence arising from the consideration of the language^ 
sLyle^ ma?mer of writings and also from the cirmmstaniiatity of the 
narratives contained in the Books of the Old Testament, is an 
equally decisive and incontestable argument for their genuineness, 
and also to show that they were not and could not be invented by 
one impostor, or by several contemporary impostors, or by several 
successive impostors. 

(Jl.) The Language^ Style, and Mannen' of Writing, used in the 
books of the Old Testament, are internal arguments of their genuine- 
nessjs and prove not only that th^ must have been witter by different 
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jpersons^ hut also enable us *mith precision to asceHain a time^ at or 
before ^hich they must have been composed, ^ 

The Hebrew language, in which the Old Testament was written, being 
the language of an antient people, that had little intercourse with their 
neighbours, and whose neighbours also spoke a language which had 
great affinity with their own, would not change so rapidly as modern lan- 
guages have done, since nations have been variously intermingled, and 
since arts, sciences, and commerce have been so greatly extended. Yet, 
since no language continues stationary, there must necessarily be some 
changes in the period of time 2 that elapsed between Moses and Mala- 
chi.® If, therefore, on comparing the different parts of the Hebrew 
Bible, the character and style of the language are found to differ (which 
critical Hebrew scholars have proved to be the case), we have strong in- 
ternal criteria that the different books of the Old Testament were com- 
posed at different and distant periods ; and consequently a considerable 
argument may thence be deduced in favour of their genuineness. Fur- 
ther, the books of the Old Testament have too considerable a diversity 
of style to be the work either of one Jew (for a Jezo he must have been 
on account of the language), or of any set of contemporary Jews. If, 
therefore, they be all forgeries, there must have been a succession of im- 
postors in different ages, who have concurred to impose upon posterity, 
which is inconceivable. To suppose part to be forged, and part to be 
genuine, is very harsh ; neither would this supposition, if admitted, 
be satisfactory. 

Again, the Hebrew language ceased to be spoken as a Jiving language 
soon after the Babylonish captivity ; but it would be difficult or impos- 
sible to forge any thing in it, after it was become a dead language. All 
the books of the Old Testament must, therefore, be nearly as antient as 
the Babylonish captivity; and since they could not all be written in the 
same age, some must be considerably more antient, which would bring us 
back again to a succession of conspiring impostors. Lastly, the simpli- 
city of style and unaffected manner of writing, which pervade all the 
books of the Old Testament (with the exception of such parts as are 
poetical and prophetical), are a very strong evidence of their genuineness, 
even exclusively of the suitableness of this circumstance to the times of 
the supposed authors. Not one of these criteria is applicable to the 
books which in some editions are attached to the Old Testament under 
the title of the Apocrypha: for they never were extant in Hebrew, 
neither are they quoted in the New Testament, or by the Jewish writers, 
Philo and Josephus; on the contrary, they contain many things which are 
fabulous, false, and contradictory to the canonical Scriptures."^ 


1 For this view of the internal evidence of the genuineness of the Old Testament, the 
author is chiefly indebted to the observations of the profound and ingenious philosopher 
David Hartley (on Man, vol. ii. pp. 97 — 104.), and of the learned and accurate professor 
Jahn (Introductio in Libros Sacros Veteris Foederis, pp, IS — 28.) 

« The departure of the Israelites from Egypt, under the direction of Moses, took place 
in the year of the world 2513, or before Christ 1491. Malachi delivered his predictions 
under Nehemiah’s second government of Judea, between the years 435 and 420 before 
the Christian mra. The interval of time, therefore, that elapsed between tbena is between. 
1071 and 1055 years; or, if we reckon from the death of Moses (a. m. 2555) b. c. 1451, 
it is from 1015 to 1031 years, 

3 An account of the various changes in the Hebrew language is given, infra, Vol. II. 
Parti. Chap. I. Sect. I. ^ J > 

^ The arguments against the genuineness of the Apocryphal books, which are here ne- 
cessarily touched with brevity, will be found discussed at length inf'a, in the Appendix to 
this Volume, No. 1. Sect. I, o ^ 
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(2.) The Dery great mmiler of Particular Circumstances qf Time, 
Place^ Persons^ 4'c* mentioned in the books of the Old Testament^ 
is another argument both of their genuineness and authenticity* 

A statement of the principal heads, under which these particular 
circumstances may be classed, will enable the reader fully to appre- 
hend the force of this internal evidence. 

There are, then, mentioned in the book of Genesis^ the rivers of Para- 
dise, the generations of the antediluvian patriarchs, the deluge with its 
circumstances, the place where the ark rested, the building of the tower 
of Babel, the confusion of tongues, the dispersion of mankind, or the 
division of the earth amongst the posterity of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, 
the generations of the post-diluvian patriarchs, with the gradual shorten- 
ing of human life after the flood, the sojournings of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, with many particulars of the state of Canaan and the neighbour- 
ing countries in their times, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
state of the land of Edom, both before and after Esau’s time, and the 
descent of Jacob into Egypt, with the stale of Egypt before Moseses 
time. — In fine, we have in this book the infancy and youth of the 
human race, together with the gradual and successive progress of 
civilisation and society, delineated with singular minuteness and accu- 
racy. 

In the book of Exodus are recorded the plagues of Egypt, the institu- 
tion of the passover, the passage through the Red Sea, with the destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh and his host there, the miracle of manna, the victory 
over the Amalekitcs, the solemn delivery of the law from mount Sinai, 
many particular laws both moral and ceremonial, the worship of the 
golden calf, and a very minute description of the tabernacle, priests* 
garments, ark, &c.— -In Lcmticus we have a collection of ceremonial 
laws, with all their particularities, and an account of the deaths of Nadab 
and Abihu. — The book of Numbers contains the first and second num- 
berings of the several tribes, with their genealogies, the peculiar offices of 
the three several families of the Levites, many ceremonial laws, the 
journcyings and encampments of the people in the wilderness during 
forty years, with the relation of some remarkable events which happened 
in this period ; as the searching of the land, the rebellion of Korah, the 
victories over Arad, Sihon, and Og, with the division of the kingdoms of 
the two last among the Gadites, lleubenitcs, and Manassites, the history 
ofBalak and Balaam, and the victory over the Midianites; all of which 
are described with the several particularities of time, place, and persons. 

The book of Deuieronomy contains a recapitulation of many tlungs 

comprised in the three last* books, with a second delivery of the law, 
cbielly the moral one, by Moses, upon the borders of Canaan, just 
before his death. ^ , 

In the book of Joshua^ we have the passage over Jordan, the conquest 
of the land of Canaan in detail, and the division of it among the tribes, 
including a minute geographical descriptipn. — The book of Judges 
recites great variety of public transactions, with the private origin of 
some. In alh names of times, places, and persons, both among the 
Israelites, and the neighbouring nations, are noted with particularity and 

simplicity. In the book of Ruth is ‘a very particular account of the 

^nealogy of David, with several incidental circumstances, — The books 
of Samuelf Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, contain the transac- 
tions of the kings before the captivity, and governors afterwards, all 
delivered in the same circumstantial manner. And here the particular 
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account of the regulations, sacred and civil, established by David, and of 
the building of the temple by Solomon, the genealogies given in the 
beginning of the first book of Chronicles, and the lists of the persons who 
returned, sealed, &c. after the captivity, in the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, deserve especial notice, in the light in which we are now consider- 
ing things. — The book of Esther contains a like account of a very 
remarkaMe event, with the institution of a festival in memory of it. 

The book of Psalms mentions many historical facts in an incidental 
way ; and this, with the books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canti- 
cles, allude to the manners and customs of antient times in various ways. 
In the Prophecies there are some historical relations ; and in the other 
parts the indirect mention of facts, times, places, and persons, is inter- 
woven with the predictions in the most copious and circumstantial manner. 

From the preceding statements, we may observe, First^ that, in fact, 
we do not ever find that forged or false accounts of things superabound 
thus in particularities. There is always some truth where there are con- 
siderable particularities related, and they always seem to bear some pro- 
portion to one another. Thus there is a great want of the particulars of 
time, place, and persons in Manetho’s account of the Egyptian dynas- 
ties, Ctesias's of the Assyrian kings, and those which the technical chro- 
nologers have given of the antient kingdoms of Greece ; and, agreeably 
thereto, these accounts have much fiction and falsehood, with some 
truth: whereas Thucydides’s history of the Peloponnesian war, and 
Caesar’s of the war in Gaul, in both which the particulars of time, place, 
and persons are mentioned, are universally esteemed true, to a great de- 
gree of exactness. — a forger, or a reJatcr of falsehoods, 

would be careful not to mention so great a number of particulars, since 
this would be to put into his reader’s hands criteria whereby to detect 
him. Thus we may see one reason of the fact mentioned in the last pa- 
ragraph, and which in confirming that fact, confirms the proposition 
here to be proved. — Tiurdly, a forger, or a relater of falsehoods, could 
scarcely furnish such lists of particulars. It is easy to conceive how 
faithful records kept from time to time by persons concerned in the 
transactions should contain such lists ; nay it is natural to expect them 
in this case, from that local memory which takes strong possession of the 
fancy in those who have been present at transactions; but it would be a 
work of the highest invention and greatest stretch of genius to raise from 
nothing such numberless particularities, as arc almost every where to be 
met with in the Scriptures. — Fourtiily, if we could suppose the persons 
who forged the books of the Old and New Testaments to have furnished 
their readers with the great variety of particulars above mentioned, not- 
withstanding the two reasons here alleged against it, we cannot however 
conceive but that the persons of those times when the books were pub- 
lished, must by the help of these criteria have detected and exposed the 
forgeries or falsehoods. For these criteria arc so attested by allowed 
facts, as at this time, and in this remote corner of tlie world, to establish 
the truth and genuineness of the Scriptures, as may appear even from 
this chapter, and much more from the writings of commentators, sacred 
critics, and such other learned men as have given the historical evidences 
for revealed religion in detail ; and, by parity of reason, they would 
suflSce even now to detect the fraud, were there any : whence we may 
conclude, k fortiori, that they must have enabled the persons who were 
upon the spot, when the books were published, to do this; and the im- 
portance of many of the particulars recorded, as well as of many of the 
precepts, observances, and renunciations enjoined, would furnish them 
with abundant motives for this purpose. 
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Upon the whole, therefore, we conclude, that the very great 
number of particulars of time, place, persons, &c. mentioned in the 
Old Testament, is a proof of its genuineness and truth, even inde- 
pendently of the consideration of the agreement of these particulars 
with history, both natural and civil, and with one another; which 
agreement will be discussed in the following chapter ^ as a confirm- 
ation of the credibility of the writers of the Old Testament. 

III. Notwithstanding the conclusiveness of the preceding argu- 
ments for the genuineness of the Old Testament collectively^ attempts 
have been made of late years to impugn it, by undermining the 
genuineness and antiquity o? particular especially of the Pen- 

tateuch, or five books which are ascribed to Moses ; for, as the four 
last of these books are the basis of the Jewish dispensation, which 
w'as introductory to Christianity, if the Pentateuch could be proved 
to be neither genuine nor authentic, the genuineness and authenticity 
of the other books of the Old Testament, in consequence of their mu- 
tual and immediate dependence upon each other, must necessarily fall. 

That the Pentateuch was written by the great legislator of the He- 
brews, by whom it was addressed to his contemporaries, and conse- 
quently was not, nor could be, the production of later times, we are 
authorised to affirm from a series of testimonies, which, whether we 
consider them together or separately, form such a body of evidence, 
as can be adduced for the productions of no antient profane writers 
whatever: for, let it be considered what are the marks and cha- 
racters, which prove the genuineness and authenticity of the works 
of any antient author, and the same arguments may be urged with 
equal, if not with greater force, in favour of the writings of Moses. 

1. The Language in voMch the Pentateuch is witten^ is a pvqf of 
its gemdneiiess and authenticity. 

It is an undeniable fact, that Hebrew ceased to be the living lan- 
guage of the Jews soon after the Babylonish captivity, and that the 
Jewish productions after that period were in general either Chaldee or 
Greek. The Jews of Palestine, some ages before the appearance of our 
Saviour, were unable to comprehend the Hebrew original without the 
assistance of a Chaldee paraphrase ; and it was necessary to undertake a 
Greek translation, because that language alone was known to the Jews of 
Alexandria. It necessarily follows, therefore, that every book which is 
written in pure Hebrew, was composed either before or about the time 
of the Babylonish captivity. ^ This being admitted, we may advance a 
step further, and contend, that the period which elapsed between the 
composition of the most antient and the most modern book of the Old 
Testament was very considerable ; or, in other words, that the most 
antient books of the Old Testament were written a length of ages prior 
to the Babylonish captivity. No language continues during mawy cen- 
turies in the same state of cultivation, and the Hebrew, like other tongues, 
passed through the several stages of infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
age. If, therefore, (as we have already remarked,) on comparison, the 
several parts of the Hebrew Bible are found to differ, not only in regard 

J See Chapter HI. Section IT. and Chapter V. Section IL wjm. 

« See Boederlein Institutio Thcologi Cliristiani, sect. S8. tom, i. p, 105. Noriirherga?, 
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to style, but also in regard to character and cultivation of language ; if 
one discovers the golden, another the silver, a third a brazen, a fourth 
the iron age, we have strong internal marks of their having been com- 
posed at different and distant periods. No classical scholar, independ- 
ently of the Grecian history, would believe that the poems ascribed to 
Homer were written in the age of Demosthenes, the orations of Demos- 
thenes in the time of Origen, or the commentaries of Origen in the days 
of Lascaris and Chrysoloras. For the very same reason it is certain that 
the five books, wBich are ascribed to Moses, were not written in the 
time of David, the Psalms of David in the age of Isaiah, nor the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah in the time of Malachi. But it appears from what has 
been said above, in regard to the extinction of the Hebrew language, 
that the book of Malachi could not have been written much later than 
the Babylonish captivity ; before that period, therefore, were written the 
prophecies of Isaiah, still earlier the Psalms of David, and much earlier 
than these the books which are ascribed to Moses. There is no pre- 
sumption, therefore, whatsoever, a priori, that Moses was not the author 
or compiler of the Pentateuch/' ^ And the ignorance of the assertion, 
which has lately been made — that the Hebrew language is a compound 
of the Syriac, Arabic, and Chaldee languages, and a distortion of each of 
them with other provincial dialects and languages that were spoken by 
adjoining nations, by whom the Jews had at various times been subdued 
and led captive, — is only surpassed by its falsehood and its absurdity. 

2. But further, the four last hooks of Moses contain a system of 
ceremonial and moral la'wSy 'mfiich^ tmless m reject the authority of all 
history^ Hsoere observed by the Israelites from the time of their deyariure 
out of Egypt till their dispersion at the taking of Jerusalem, 

These Laws therefore are as antient as the conquest of Palestine. It 
is also an undeniable historical fact, that the Jews in every age believed 
that their ancestors had received them from the hand of Moses, and that 
these laws were the basis of their political and religious institutions, as 
long as they continued to be a people.’' ^ Things of private concern 
may easily be counterfeited, but not the laws and constitution of a 
whole country. It would, indeed, have been impossible to forge the 
civil and religious code of the Jews without detection ; for their civil and 
religious polity are so blended and interwoven together, that the one 
cannot be separated from the other. They must, therefore, have been 
established at the same time, and derived from the same original ; and 
both together evince the impossibility of any forgery more than either 
of them could singly. The religion and government of a people cannot 
be new modelled. Further, many of the institutions, contained in the 
ceremonial and moral laws given to the Jews by Moses, were so burthen- 
some, and some of them (humanly speaking) were so hazardous, or rather 
so certainly ruinous to any nation not secured by an extraordinary pro- 
vidence correspondent to them — especially those relating to the sab- 
batical year, the resort of all the males to Jerusalem annually at the three 
great festivals, and the prohibition of cavalry — that forged books, con- 
taining such precepts, would have been rejected with the utmost abhor- 
rence. As the whole Jewish people were made the depositories and 
keepers of their laws, it is impossible to conceive that any nation, with 
such motives to reject, and such opportunities of detecting, the forgery 
of the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, should 


2 M-arslfs Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated, pp. 6, 1 , 
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yet receive them and submit to the heavy yoke imposed by the laws con- 
tained in them. That they should often throw it off in part, and for a 
time, and rebel against the divine authority of their law, though suffi- 
ciently evidenced, is easily to be accounted for, from what we see and 
feel in ourselves and others every day : but that they should return and 
repent and submit to it, unless it were really delivered by Moses, and 
had the sanction of divine authority, is utterly incredible, We are 
therefore reduced to this dilemma, to acknowledge either that these laws 
were actually delivered by Moses, or that a whole nation during fifteen 
hundred years groaned under the weight of an imposture, without once 
detecting or even suspecting the fraud. The Athenians believed that the 
system of laws by which they were governed, was composed by Solon ; 
and the Spartans attributed their code to Lycitrgus, without ever being 
suspected of a mistake in their belief. Why then should it be doubted, 
that the rules prescribed in the Pentateuch were given by Moses ? To 
deny it, is to assert that an effect may exist without a cause, or that a 
great and important revolution may take place without an agent. We 
have therefore an argument little short of mathematical demonstration, 
that the subs£a77ce of the Pentateuch proceeded from Moses ; and that 
the very mreis were written by him, though not so mathematically de- 
monstrable as the former, is at least a moral certainty. The Jews whose 
evidence alone can decide in the present instance, have believed it from 
the earliest to the present age: no other person ever aspired to be 
thought the author, and we may venture to affirm, that no other person 
could have been the author. For it is wholly incredible, that the Jews, 
though weak and superstitious, would have received in a later age, a set 
of writings as the genuine work of Moses, if no history and no tradition 
had preserved the remembrance of his having been the author.” ^ 

3. The untied HisTORTCAL Testimony of Jem and Gentiles 
attests the genuineness and authenticity of the Pentateuch. 

Although tBe spirit of antient simplicity, which breathes through- 
out these books, renders it improbable that they were fabricated in 
a later age \ yet, when we add to this the universal consent of those 
persons who were most concerned, and best able, to ascertain the 
point in question, we have an additional testimony in favour of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Pentateuch. 

[i J With regard to Jewish testimony : — 

If we believe other nations, when they attest the antiquity and specify 
the authors of their laws^ no just reason can be assigned why we should 
not give equal credit to the Jews, whose testimony is surely as much 
deserving of credit as that of the Athenians, the Lacedemonians, the 
Eomans, and the Persians, concerning Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, and 
Zoroaster ^ : or rather, from the facts we shall proceed to state, they are 
better entitled to belief than any other nation under heaven, Every 


* Bishop Mari»h*s Authenticity of the I^lve Books of Moses vindicated, pp. 7, 8 . See 
also Bishop Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol. i. pp. xiv, — xix. 
The following articles of the Jewish Confession of Faitli sufficiently attest how firmly 
the Jews believe the Pentateuch to be the work of Moses. 

7. I firmly believe, that all the prophecies of Moses our master (God rest his soul in 
peace !) are true 5 and that lie is the father of all the sages, whether they went before or 
came after him. 

8 . I firmly believe, that the law which we have now in our hands was^ven by Moses f God 
rest his soul in peace I — Lamy’s Apparatus Biblicus, vol, i, pp. 245, £46. 

‘-i Stillingfieet’s Origines Saerse, lib. ii. c. i, § vi, vxi. 
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book of the Old Testament implies the previous existence of the Penta- 
teuch : in many of them it is expressly mentioned, allusion is made to it 
in some, and it is quoted in others. These contain a series of external 
evidence in its favour, which is hardly to be confuted ; and when the 
several links of this argument are put together, they will form a chain, 
which it would require more than ordinary abilities to break. In the 
first place, no one will deny that the Pentateuch existed in the time of 
Christ, and his apostles, for they not only mention it, but quote it. ^ 

‘ This we admit,’ reply the advocates for the hypothesis which it is our 
object to confute, ‘ but you cannot therefore conclude that Moses was 
the author, for there is reason to believe that it was composed by Ezra/ 
Now, unfortunately for men of this persuasion, Ezra himself is evidence 
against them ; for, instead of assuming to himself the honour which they 
so liberally confer on him, he expressly ascribes the book of the law to 
Moses ; * and they set the priests in their divisions, and the Levites in 
their courses, for the service of God, which is in Jerusalem, as it is writ- 
ten in the booh of Moses* ^ Further, the Pentateuch existed before the 
time of Ezra, for it is expressly mentioned during the captivity in Baby- 
lon by Daniel (ix. 11 — 13.) b. c. 537 or 538. Long before that event, it 
was extant in the time of Josiah (2 Chron. xxxiv. 15.) b, c. 624*, and was 
then of such acknowledged authority, that the perusal of it occasioned 
an immediate reformation of the religious usages, which had not been 
observed according to the “ word of the Lord, to do after all that is 
written in this book/’ (2 Chron, xxxiv, 21 .) It was extant in the time 
of Hoshea, king of Israel, b. c. 678, since a captive Israelitish priest was 
sent back from Babylon (2 Kings xvii. 27.) to instruct the new co- 
lonists of Samaria in the religion which it teaches. By these Samaritans 
the book of the law was received as genuine, and was preserved and 
handed down to their posterity 3, as it also was by the Jews, as the basis 
of the civil and religious institutions of both nations. ** It was extant in 
the time of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, b. c. 912, (2 Chron. xvii. 9.) who 
employed public instructors for its promulgation. And, since the Pen- 
tateuch was received as the book of the law both by the ten tribes, and 
also by the two tribes, it follows, as a necessary consequence, that they 
each received it, bfore they became divided into two kingdoms : for if 
it had been forged in a later age among the Jews, the perpetual enmity 
that subsisted between them jand the Israelites, would have utterly pre- 
vented it from being adopted by the Samaritans; and had it been a 
spurious production of the Samaritans, it would never have been received 
by the Jews. “ There remains, therefore, only one resource to those 
who contend that Moses was not the author, namely, that it was written 
in the period which elapsed between the age of Joshua and that of Solo- 


1 Matt. V. 27. Mark x. 3. xii. 26. Luke x. 25. xxiv. 44. John vii. 19. viii. 5. 
Acts xxviii. 23. 1 Cor, ix, 9. 2 Cor. iii. 15. 

« Ezra vi. 18. See also Ezra iii. 2. and Nehemiah xxii. 1. T/ie Law of Mosest the 
servant of God, is expressly mentioned by Malachi, the contemporary of Ezra. See 
Mai, iv. 4. The learned Abbadie has shewn at considerable length that Ezra could not 
and did not forge the Pentateuch, and that it was extant long before Ids time ; but his 
arguments do not admit of abridgment. See his Traite de la V4rite de la Religion 
Chr^tienne, tom.i. pp, 312— 330., and also the Melanges de Religion, &c. tom. ix, 
pp. 244—243. NIsmes, 1824. 

3 For a critical account of the Samaritan Pentateuch, see Vol. II, Part I. Chap, III. 
Sect. II. 

It is true that the ten tribes, as well as those of Judah and Benjamin, were addicted 
to idolatry; but it appears frorn 2 Kings iii. 2. x.21— 28. xviii.28. and 2 Chron. xxxv. 
18, that they considered the religion of Jehovah os the only true religion, 
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mon. But the whole Jewish history, from the time of their settlement in 
Canaan, to the building of the temple at Jerusalem, presupposes that the 
book of the law was written by Moses.’’ The whole of the temple ser- 
vice and worship was regulated by Solomon, b. c. 1004*, according to the 
law contained in the Pentateuch : as the tabernacle service and worship 
had previously been by David, b. c* 1042. Could Solomon indeed have 
persuaded his subjects, that, for more than five hundred years, the wor- 
ship and polity prescribed by the Pentateuch had been religiously ob- 
served by their ancestors, if it had not been observed ? Could he have 
imposed upon them concerning the antiquity of the sabbath, of circum- 
cision, and of their three great festivals ? In fact, it is morally impossible 
that any forgery could have been executed by or in the time of Solomon. 
Moreover, that the Pentateuch was extant in the time of David is evi- 
dent from the very numerous allusions made in his psalms to its contents ^ ; 
but it could not have been drawn up by him, since the law contained in 
the Pentateuch forbids many practices of which David was guilty. Samuel 
(who judged Israel about the years b.c. 1100 — 1060 or 1061) could not 
have acquired the knowledge of Egypt which the Pentateuch implies 
and in the book of Joshua, (which, though reduced to its present form 
in later times, w'as undoubtedly composed, in respect to its essential parts, 
at a very early period,) frequent references may be found to the Book of 
the Laxjo. l?or instance, Joshua is commanded to do according to all 
*vohich the Laixi of Moses commanded z and it is enjoined upon him, that 
this Book of the Laxio should not depart out of his mouth, (Josh. i. 7? 8.) 
Joshua, in taking leave of the people of Israel, exhorts them to do all 
%\iJiich is witien in the Book of the Lauo of Moses (xxiii. 6.) ; and he recites 
on this occasion many things contained in it. When the same distin- 
guished leader had taken his final farewell of the tubes, he wrote the 
words of his address in the Book of the La^ of God. (xxiv. 26.) In like 
manner it is said (viii. 30—34.) that Joshua built an altar on mount Ebal, 
as it is Witten in the Book of the Law of Moses, and that he read all the 
words of the law, the blessings and the cursings, according to all that is 
written in the Book of the The Pentateuch therefore was extant 

in the time of Joshua. 

To Moses alone, indeed, can the Pentateuch be attributed ; and this 
indirect evidence from tradition is stronger than a more direct and posi- 
tive ascription, which would have been the obvious resource of fraud. 
Nor would any writer posterior to Moses, who w^as contriving a sanction 
for actual laws, have noticed the progressive variations of those institutes 
(compare Lev. xvii. with Dcut, xii. 5 — 27.) as the composer of the Pen- 
tateuch has done.*-^ These considerations most completely refute the 
assertion of a late writer who has affirmed in the face of the clearest 
evidence, that it is in vain to look for any indication whatever of the 
existence of the Pentateuch, cither in the book of Joshua (one of the 
most antient), or in the book so called, of Judges, or in the two books 

I See particularly Pbal. i. 2, xix. 7-- H. xl. 7,8. Ixxiv. 13—15. Ixxvii. 15—20. 
Ixxviii. 1— 55. lxxxi.4— 13. cv. throughout, cvi. 1 — 39. cxxxv.B— 12. cxxxvi. 10—20. 
and particularly the whole of Psal, cxix. 

a Bp. Marbh’s Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated, pp. 9, 10. North 
Atncrican Review, New Series, vol. xxii. pp. 283, 284. The arguments above stated are 
more fully considered and elucidated in Mr.» Faber’s- Horas Mosaicas, vol. i. pp. 305—333. 
The very numerous texts in which the Pentateuch is cited by the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, subscffuent to Moses, are given at length by Huct, Demonstr. Evangel, lib. i. prop. 4, 
cap. i. (tom. i. pp. 68 — 73. 8vo#) ; Du Voisin, E’Autoutu des Livres dc Moyse 4tabH, 
pp. 26 — 37. ; Hr. Graves, Lectures on Pentateuch, vol, i. pp. 19—34.5 and Prof, Jahn, 
Introd. ad Vet. Fad, pp. 209—214. 221—22*4. 
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intitled Samuel, or finally, in the history of the first Jewish kings. Such 
a bold and unfounded assertion as this, could only have been made, 
either through wilful ignorance, or with a design to mislead the unthink- 
ing multitude. 


Decisive as the preceding chain of evidence is, that the Penta- 
teuch is the undoubted work of Moses, a question has of late years 
been agitated, whence did he derive the materials for the 'history 
contained in the book of Genesis which commenced so many ages 
before he was born ? To this inquiry, the following very satislac- 
tory answers may be given : 

There are only three ways in wdiich these important records could 
have been preserved and brought down to the time of Moses, viz. 
writing, tradition, and divine revelation. In the antediluvian world, 
when the life of man was so protracted, there was, comparatively, 
little need for writing. Tradition answered every purpose to which 
writing in any kind of characters could be subservient ; and the ne- 
cessity of erecting monuments to perpetuate public events could 
scarcely have suggested itself; as, during those limes, there could 
be little danger apprehended of any important fact becoming obso- 
lete, its history having to pass through very few hands, and all these 
friends and relatives in the most proper sense of the terms : for they 
lived in an insulated state, under a patriarchal government. Thus 
it was easy for Moses to be satisfied of the truth of all he relates in 
the book of Genesis, as the accounts came to him through the me- 
dium of very few persons. From Adam to Noali there was but one 
man necessary to the coiTect ti'ansmission of the history of this 
period of 1656 years. Adam died in the year of the world 930, 
and Lamech the father of Noah was born in the year 874 ; so that 
Adam and Lamech were contemporaries for fifty-six years. Me- 
thuselah, the grandfather of Noah, was born in the year of the 
world 687, and died in the year 1656, so that he lived to see both 
Adam and^ Lamech (from whom doubtless he acquired the know- 
ledge of this history), and was likewise contemporary with Noah for 
years. ^ In like manner, Shem connected Noah and 
Abraham, having lived to converse with both ; as Isaac did with 
Abraham and Joseph, from whom these things might be easily con- 
veyed to Moses by Amram, who was contemporary with Joseph, 
fcupposmg, then, all the curious facts recorded in the book of Ge- 
nesis to have had no other authority than the tradition already re- 
ferred to, they would stand upon a foundation of credibility superior 
to any that the most reputable of the antient Greek and Latin his- 
torians can boast. 


Another solution of the question, as to the source whence Moses 
obtained the materials for his history, has been offered of late years 
by many eminent critics ; who are of opinion that Moses consulted 
monuments or records of former ages, which bad descended from 
the families of the patriarchs, and were in existence at the time he 
wrote. This opinion was first announced by Vitringa and was 
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adopted by Calmet ’ ; who^ from the genealogical details, the cir- 
cumstantiality of the relations, the specific numbers of years assigned 
to the patriarchs, as well as the dates of the facts recorded, con- 
cludes that Moses could not have learned the particulars related by 
him with such minute exactness, but from written documents or 
memoirs. Of this description, he thinks, was the book of Jasher or 
of the Upright, which is cited in Josh.x. 13. and 2 Sam.i. 18.; and 
he attributes the difference in names and genealogies, observable 
in various parts of scripture, to the number of copies whence these 
numerations were made. Calmet further considers the notice of a 
battle fought during the sojourning of the Israelites in Egypt, which 
occurs in 1 Chron. vii. 20 — 22., as derived from the same source. 
The hypothesis of Vitringa and Calmet has been adopted in this 
country by the learned editor of Stackhoiise^s History of the Bible 
w’'ho, regarding the current opinion of the late invention of writing 
as a vulgar error, thinks it probable that the posterity of Shem, and 
perhaps also of Japheth, kept regular records of all the remarkable 
events that occurred, as w'ell as memoirs of all those members of 
their several families who were distinguished for virtue and know- 
ledge ; and that there is no reason to suppose that similar records 
were not kept, in some families at least before the flood. Dr. Gleig 
further conceives that the art of writing was communicated, among 
others, to Noah and his sons by their antediluvian ancestors, and 
that it has never since been wholly lost ; and that, if this were the 
case, there probably were in the family of Abraham books of Jasher, or 
annals commencing from the beginning of the world ; and if so, Moses 
might have found in them an account of the events which constitute 
the subject of the book of Genesis. 

On the continent this hypothesis was adopted by M. Astruc®^ 
who fancied that he discovered traces of twelve different antient do- 
cuments, from which the earlier chapters of Exodus, as well as the 
entire book of Genesis, are compiled. These, however, were re- 
duced by Eichhorn ^ to two in number, which he affirms may be 
distinguished by the appellations of Elohim and Jehovah given to 
the Almighty. The hypothesis of Eichhorn is adopted by Rosen- 
miiller (from wdiom it was borrowed by the late Dr. Geddes ®,) 
and is partially acceded to by Jahn. To this hypothesis there is 
but one objection, and w^e appi’ehend that it is a fatal one ; namely, 
the total silence of Moses as to any documents consulted by him. 
He has, it is true, referred in Numbers xxi. 14. to the Book of 
the Wars of the Lord f but if he had copied from any previously 
existing memoirs into the book of Genesis, is it likely that such an 
historian, every page of whose writings is stamped with every pos- 


’ Coinmciitaire Litl^rale, tom. i. parti, p, xiu. 
e Bishop Glcig. See his Introduction, vol. i. p. xx. 

3 Conjectures sur Ics Memoires Originaux dont il paroit que Moyse s’est servi pour 
composer le livre do la Gen^sc. 8vo. Bruxelles. iTdS. 

4 Einleitung in das Alte Testament, (Introduction to the Old Testament,) part ii. § 41G. 
p. 245. 

s lioseninuller, Scholia in Vet. Test. tom. i. pp. 7-~12. Lipsioe, 1795. edition. 

® In his translation of the Bible, vol. i. and his critical remarks. 
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sible mark of authenticity and integrity, would have omited to 
specify the sources whence he derived his history ? Should the 
reader, however, be disposed to adopt the hypothesis of Vitringa 
and Calmet without the refinements of Eichhorn and his followers, 
this will not in the smallest degree detract from the genuineness of 
the book of Genesis. It was undoubtedly composed by Moses, 
and it has been received as his by his countrymen in all ages. But 
it is not necessary to suppose that he received by inspiration an 
account of facts, which he might easily have obtained by natural 
means. All that is necessary to believe is, that the Spirit of God 
directed him in the choice of the facts recorded in his work ; enabled 
him to represent them without partiality ; and preserved him from 
being led into mistakes by any inaccuracy that might have found its 
way into the annals w’hich he consulted. “ If this be admitted, it 
is of no consequence whether Moses compiled the book of Genesis 
from annals preserved in the family of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
or wrote the whole of it by immediate inspiration : for, on either 
supposition, it is a narrative of divine authority, and contains an au- 
thentic account of facts, which constitute the foundation of the Jewish 
and Christian religions ; or, to use more accurate language, the one 
great but progressive scheme of revealed religion.’^ ^ 

[il] Gentile Testimony. — In addition to the native testimony of 
the Jews, which has been already’- stated, respecting the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Pentateuch, we have the undisputed testimony 
of the most distinguished writers oe pagan antiouitv ; which will 
have the greater weight, as they were generally prejudiced against 
the whole nation of the Jews. 

Thus, Manetho, Eupolemus, Artapanus, Tacitus, Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, Justin the abbreviator of Trogus, and Juvenal, besides many 
other antient writers, all testify that Moses was the leader of the Jews and 
the founder of their laws. 2 The Egyptians, as Josephus asserts, esteemed 
him to be a wonderful and divine man: and weic willing to have him 
thought a priest of their own, which certainly was a proof of their higli 
opinion of him, though mixed with other fabulous relations. ^ The great 
critic, Longinus, extolling those who represent the Deity as he really is, 
pure, great, and unmixed testifies that thus did the legislator of the 
Jews ; who (says he) was no ordinary man, and, as he conceived, so be 
spoke worthily of the power of God. Numenius, the Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, of Apamea in Syria, called Moses a man most powerful in 
prayer to God, and said, What is Plato but Moses speaking in the 
Attic dialect?”^ which sentiment, whether just or not, is yet a proof of 
this philosopher’s high opinion of Moses. 

^ Further, Porphyry, one of the most acute and learned enemies of Chris- 
tianity, admitted the genuineness of the Pentateuch, and acknowledged 


^ Bp. Gieig’s edition of Stackhouse, vol. i. p, xxi. 

^ Bishop Newton has collected all the leading testimonies above noticed, concerning 
Moses, tit lerigthi in bis Dissertation on Moses and his W'’ritings. Works, vol. i, pp. S2. 
— 40. 8vo edition. Du Voisin, T Autorite des Livres de Moyse, pp. 53—56. 

3 Josephus contra Apion. lib. i. § 31. 

^ Longinus de Sublimitate, § 9. p. 50. ed. 2da, Pearce. 

^ 5 Numenius apud Clem. Alexandr. Stromata, lib. i. § 22. p. 41. edit. Potter. Euse- 
bius, Prsep, Evang. lib,ix. § 6 ct 8. 
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that Moses was prior to the Phoenician historian Sanchoniathon, who lived 
before the Trojan war. He even contended for the truth of Sanchoni- 
athon’s account of the Jews, from its coincidence with the Mosaic history* 
Nor was the genuineness of the Pentateuch denied by any of the nu- 
merous writers against the Gospel during the first four centuries of the 
Christian aera, although the fathers constantly appealed to the history and 
prophecies of the Old Testament in support of tlie divine origin of the 
doctrines which they taught. The power of historical truth compelled 
the emperor Julian, whose favour to the Jews appears to have proceeded 
solely from his hostility to the Christians, to acknowledge that persons 
instructed by the Spirit of God once lived among the Israelites ; and to 
confess that the books which bore the name of Moses were genuine,. and 
that the facts they contained were worthy of credit. Even Mohammed 
maintained the inspiration of Moses, and revered the sanctity of the Jewish 
laws. Manetho, Berosus, and many others, give accounts confirming and 
according with the Mosaic history. The Egyptian, Phoenician, Greek, 
and Roman authors, concur in relating the tradition respecting the cre- 
ation, the fall of man, the deluge, and the dispersion of mankind ^ : and 
the lately acquired knowledge of the Sanscrit language, by opening the 
treasures of the eastern world, has confirmed all these traditions as con- 
curring with the narrative in the sacred history. 2 Yet, notwithstanding 
all these testimonies to the genuineness of the Pentateuch, and conse- 
quently to the character of Moses, his very existence has been denied, 
and the account of him pronounced to be perfectly mythological. 

To the preceding demonstration perhaps the following objection will 
be made : « Wc will admit the force of your arguments, and grant that 
Moses actually wrote a work called the Book of the Law : but how can 
we be certain that it was the very work which is now current under his 
name ? And unless you can show this to be at least probable, your whole 
evidence is of no value/ To illustrate the force or weakness of this ob- 
jection, let us apply it to some antient Greek author, and see whether a 
classical scholar would allow it to be of weight. ‘ It is true that the Greek 
writers speak of Homer as an antient and celebrated poet ; it is true also 
that they have quoted from the works, which they ascribe to him, various 
passages that we find at present in the Iliad and Odyssey ; yet still there 
is a possibility that the poems which were written by Homer, and those 
which we call the Iliad and Odyssey, were totally distinct productions.’ 
Now an advocate for Greek literature would reply to this objection, not 
with a serious answer, but with a smile of contempt ; and he would think 
it beneath his dignity to silence an opponent who appeared to be deaf to 
the clearest conviction. But still more may be said in defence of Moses 
than in defence of Homer ; for the writings of the latter were not deposited 
in any temple, or sacred archive, in order to secure them from the devast- 
ations of time, whereas the copy of the book of the law, as written by 
Moses, was intrusted to the priests and the elders, preserved in the ark of 
the covenant, and read to the people every seventh year.® Sufficient care 

1 The topics here briefly glanced at, are considered more fully, wfraj Chapter III. 
Sect. I. 

2 The Discourses of Sir William Jones, delivered to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, 
and printed in the three first volumes of their Researches, the Indian Antiquities, and 
History of India, by Mr. Maurice, may be referred to, as containing inconlcslible evidence 
of the antiquity and genuineness of the Mosaic records. Mr. Carwithen has very ably 
condensed all the information to be derived from these voluminous works, in his Dampton 
liOctiires for the year 1809, particularly in the first five discourses. 

3 And IMosos wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests the sons of Levi, which 
bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and unto all the ciders of Israel. And Moses 
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tlierefore was taken, not only for the preservation of the original record, 
but that no spurious production should be substituted in its stead. And 
that no spurious production ever has been substituted in the stead of the 
original composition of Moses, appears from the evidence both of tlie 
Greek Septuagint, and of the Samaritan Pentateuch. For as these agree 
with the Hebrew, except in some trifling variations*, to which every work 
is exposed by length of time, it is absolutely certain that the five books, 
which we woto ascribe to Moses, are one and the same work with that 
which was translated into Greek in the time of the Ptolomies, and, what 
is of still greater importance, with that which existed in the time of So- 
lomon.^ And as the Jews could have had no motive whatsoever, during 
the period which elapsed between the age of Joshua and that of Solomon, 
for substituting a spurious production instead of the original as written by 
Moses ; and even had they been inclined to attempt the imposture, would 
have been prevented by the care which had been taken by their lawgiver, 
we must conclude that our present Pentateuch is the identical work that 
was delivered by Moses.” 

4 ?. But^ besides the eociernal eoidence uohich has been 'produced in fa^- 
mur of the books in question^ equally convincing arguments may be drami 
from their contents. 

The very mode of writing, in the four last books, discovers an author 
contemporary with the events which he relates ; every description, both 
religious and political, is a proof that the writer was present at each 
respective scene ; and the legislative and historical parts are so interwoven 
with each other, that neither of them could have been written by a man 
who lived in a later age. For instance, the frequent genealogies, which 
occur in the Pentateuch, form a strong proof that it was composed by 
a writer of a very early date, and from original materials. The gene- 
alogies ^ of the Jewish tribes were not more arbitrary lists of names, in 
which the writer might insert as many fictitious ones as he pleased, re- 
taining only some few more conspicuous names of existing families, to 
preserve an appearance of their being founded in reality : but they were 
a complete enumeration of all the original stocks, from some one of which 
every family in the Jewish nation derived its origin, and in which no name 
was to be inserted, whose descendants or heirs did not exist in possession 
of the property, which the original family had possessed at the first divi- 
sion of the promised land. The distribution of property by tribes and 
families proves, that some such catalogues of families as we find in the Pen- 
tateuch must have existed at the very first division of the country ; these 
must have been carefully preserved, because the property of every family 
was unalienable, since, if sold, it was to return to the original family at 
each year of jubilee. The genealogies of the Pentateuch, if they differed 


commanded them, saying, At the end of cV'cry seven years, in the solemnity of the years 
of release, in the feast of tabernacles, when all Israel is come to appear before the Lord 
thy God, in the place which he sliall choose, thou slialt read this law before all Israel in 
their hearing. And it came to pass, when Moses had made an end of writing the words 
of tins law in a book, until they were finished, that Moses commanded the Levites which 
bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, saying, Take tin's book of the law', and put it 

in the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God. Dent. Kxxi. 0 11. 21 2(u 

There is a passage to the same purpose in Josephus : J^viXovrat dia rm iprm 

iep<p ypaixfiwrm. Josephi Antiquitat. lib. v. c, i. § 17. tom. i. p ]8d. cd. Hudson, 

1 See the collation of the Heln’cw and Samaritan Pentateuch, in the sixth volume of 
the London Polyglott, p, 19. of the Animadvcrsioncs Samaritica\ 

^ See Waltoui Prolegom, xi. §11. 

3 Vide Numb, ch. i. ii. iii. and especially ch, xxvi. and xxxiv. 
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from this known and authentic register, would have been immediately 
rejected, and with them, the whole work. They therefore impart to the 
entire history all the authenticity of such a public register ; for surely it 
is not in the* slightest degree probable, that the Pentateuch should ever 
have been received as the original record of the settlement and division 
of Judea, if so important a part of it as the register of the genealogies 
had been known to exist long before its publication, and to have been 
merely copied into it from pre-existing documents. 

Again, we may make a similar observation on the geographical enu- 
merations of places in the Pentateuch * ; the accounts constantly given, 
of their deriving their names from particular events and particular per- 
sons; and on the details of marches and encampments which occur, first 
in the progress of the direct narrative, when only some few stations distin- 
guished by remarkable facts arc noticed, and afterwards at its close, where 
a regular list is given of all the stations of the Jewish camp. All this 
looks like reality ; whenever the Pentateuch was published, it would have 
been immediately rejected, except the account it gives of the origin of 
these names, and of the series of these marches, had been known to bo 
true by the Jews in general ; for the book states, that many of these names 
were adopted in consequence of these events, from the very time they took 
place ; and it also states, that the entire nation was engaged in these 
marches. Now, the memory of such circumstances as these cannot long 
exist without writing. If the Pentateuch was not what it pretends to be, 
the original detail of these circumstances, it could not have been received; 
for, if it was published long after the events, and there was no pre-existing 
document of these details, which it delivers as things well known, how 
could it be received as true? If it was copied from a known pre-existing 
document, how could it be received as being itself the original ? Besides, 
it is natural for the spectator of events to connect every circumstance 
with the place where it happened. An inventor of fiction would not ven- 
ture upon this, as it would facilitate the detection of his falsehood; a 
compiler long subsequent would not trouble himself with it, except in 
some remarkable cases. Tlic very natural and artless manner in which all 
circumstances of this nature are introduced in the Pentateuch, increases 
tlio probability of its being the work of an eye-witness, who could intro- 
duce them with ease, while to any body else it would be extremely difficult 
and therefore unnatural ; since it would render his work much more la- 
borious, without making it more instructive. 

All these things bespeak a writer present at the transactions, deeply 
inicresicd in them, recording each object as it was suggested to his mind 
by facts, conscious he had such authority with the persons to whom he 
wrote, as to be secure of their attention, and utterly indifferent as to style 
or ornament, and those various arts which arc employed to £x attention 
and engage regard ; which an artful forger would probably have em- 
ployed, and a compiler of even a true history would not have judged be- 
neath his attention.”^ 

Tlic frequent repetitions, loo, which occur in the Pentateuch, and the 
neglect of order in delivering the precepts, are strong proofs that it has 
come down to us precisely as it was written by Moses, at various times, 
and upon diftbrent occasions, during the long abode of the Israelites in 
the wilderness. Had the Pentateuch been re-written by any later hand, 
there would in all probability have been air appearance of greater exact- 


J Vido Bxod. xiv. ‘2. xv. 2'7. xvii. 7. And compart* NumberH, cli. xx, xxi. and xxxiii, 
xxxiv. XXXV. ; al«o Doiit, 1. li, iii- 
y Dr. Graves*?? Lectures on l^-ntatcuch, vol, i. pp. SO — S3, 
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ness ; its contents would have been digested into better order, and would 
not have abounded with so many repetitions. 

For example, the law respecting the passover is introduced in Exodus xii, 1 — 28. ; 
resumed in Exodus xii, 43 — 51. ; again in chapter xiii. ; and once more, with supple- 
ments, in Numbers ix. 1 — 14. Would a compiler, after the exile, have scattered tliese 
notices of the passover, in so many different places ? Surely not ; he would naturally 
have embodied all the traditions concerning it, in one chapter. But now evciy thing 
wears the exact appeal aiice of having been recorded in the order, in which it happened. 
New exigences occasioned new ordinances : and these are recorded, as they were made, 
pro re nata* 

“ In like manner, the code of the priests not having been finished at once in the book of 
Leviticus, the subject is resumed, and completed at various times, and on vaiious occasions, 
as isrecoided in the subsequent books of the Pentateucli. So, the subject of sin and 
trespass-offerings is again and again resumed, until the whole arrangements are completed. 
Would not a later compiler have embodied these subjects respectively together? 

« Besides repeated instances of the kind just alluded to, cases occur in which statutes 
made at one time aie repealed or modified at another ; as, in Exod. xxi. 2 — 7. compared 
with Deut. xv. 12 — 17. ; Numb. iv. 24 — 33. compared witli Numb. vii. 1 — 9. ; Numb, 
iv. 3. compared with Numb, viii. 24.; Levit. xvii. 3, 4. compared with Dent, xi, 15, ; 
Exod. xxii. 25. compared with Deut. xxiii. 19.; Exod. xxii. IG, 17. comijared with 
Deut. xxii. 29. ; and other like instances. How could a compiler, at the time of the 
captivity, know any thing of the original laws in those cases, wliich had gone into desue- 
tude from the time of Moses?” i 

All these examples prove that the Pentateuch was (as it purports to be,) 
written by Moses at different times, and in many different parcels at first, 
which were afterwards united. To these considerations, we may add, 
that no other person besides Moses himself could write the Pentateuch : 
because, on comparing together the different books of which it is com- 
posed, there is an exact agreement in the different parts of the narrative, 
as well with each other as with the different situations in which Moses, its 
supposed author, is placed. And this agreement discovers itself in coin* 
cidences so minute, so latent, so indirect, and so evidently uiidcsi^ned, that 
nothing could have produced them but reality and truth, influencing tlie 
mind and directing the pen of the legislator. - 

“ The account wliich is given in the book of Exodus of the conduct of 
Pharaoh towards the children of Israel is such, as might be expected from 
a writer, who was not only acquainted with the country at large, but had 
frequent access to the court of its sovereign: and the minute geographical 
description of the passage through Arabia is such, as could have been 
given only by a man like Moses, who had spent forty years in the land of 
Midian. The language itself is a proof of its high antiquity, which appears 
partly from the great simplicity of the style, and partly from the use of 
archaisms, or antiquated expressions, which in the days even of David 
and Solomon were obsolete.® But the strongest argument that can be 
produced to show that the Pentateuch was written by a man born and 
educated in Egypt, is the use of Egyptian words which never were nor 
ever could have been used by a native of Palestine ; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that the very same thing which Moses had expressed by a 
word that is pure Egyptian, Isaiah, as might be expected from his birth 
and education, has expressed by a word that is purely Hebrew.''® 

1 North American Ilevievvr, New Scricfl, vol. xxii. p. 288. 

• 2 Diese coincidences arc illustrated at a considerable length, and in a most masterly 
manner, by Dr. Graves in his third and fourtli lectures (on the Pentateuch, vol, i. pp. 69 
—121.) to which we must refer the reader, as the argument would be impaired by 
abridgment. 

For instance, Ul<?> awd puer, which are used in both genders by no other 
writer than Moses. See Gen. xxiv. H. 16. 28. 55. 57. xxxviii. 21. 25. 

** For instance (pcrliaps written originally nnd the > lengthened into *1 by 
mistake) written by the lxx ax‘ or ax<sh Gen. xii. 2. and nisn, written by the i.xx 
or See La Croze Lexicon Egypt iacum, an. AXI and ©HBI. 

^ The same thing which Moses expresses by ''n«, ('"en, xU, 2.) Isaiah (xJx. 7.) cx- 
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IV. We here close the jjositive evidence for the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch : it only remains therefore that we notice the Objections 
to it, which liave been deduced from marks of a supposed 
date, and also from marks of supposed jposteiior interpolation, and 
which have so often been urged with the insidious design of weaken- 
ing the authority of the Mosaic writings. 

[ i.] With respect to the alleged marks of posterior date, it is a 
singular fact, that the objections which have been founded on them, 
are derived — not from the original Hebrew, but from modern 
translations; they are in themselves so trifling, that, were it not for 
the imposing manner in which they are announced by those who im- 
pugn the Scriptures, they would be utterly unworthy of notice. The 
following are the principal passages alluded to : 

Objection I. — From the occurrence of the word Gentiles in the 
English version of Gen. x. 5., of Israel, in Gen. xxxiv. 7., and of 
Palestine, in Exod. xv. 14., it has been affirmed, that those two books 
were not written till after the Israelites were established in Jeru- 
salem, nor indeed till after the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity. 

Answer — If, however, the objector had referred to the original pas- 
sages, he would have seen, that there was no ground for these assertions. 
For, in the first place, the Ilcbrew word J (Gouim), in Gen. x. 5. most 
frequently means nations in general, and so it is rendered several times in 
this chapter, besides many other passages in various books of the Old Tes- 
tament, the style of which proves that they were written before the capti- 
vity ; and this word was not understood of the heathen, that is, of those 
who had not the knowledge and worship of the true God, until after the 
captimiy.^ Secondly, the proper rendering of Gen. xxxiv. 7. is, wrought 
folly AGAINST Israel, that is, against Jacob, who was also called Israel. 
See Gen. xxxii. 28* xxxv. 10. and xlvii. $1. The preposition [Beth) 
means against as well as in, and so it is rendered in Numb. xxi. 7. The 
name of Israel did not become a patronymic of his descendants until more 
than two hundred years afterwards. Compare Exod, iv. 22. Thirdly, 
the name of Palestine is of comparatively modern date, being first used 
by the heathen geographers ; and is given by almost all translators of the 
book of Genesis, to indicate more clearly the country intended, namely, 
that of the Philistines. The Hebrew word in Exod. xv. 14. is 
{l\/LeSlkTlI), which the Greek writers softened into and the 

Latin writers into Falcestina, whence our Palestine. 

Obj. 2, — Deut. L 1. contains a clear evidence that Moses could 
not be the author of that book. 

Answer. — The objection was first made by Spinoza, and from him it 
has been copied without acknowledgment by the modern opposers of the 


presses by for the lxx have translated both of those %vords by ax* The Authenti- 

city of the I%o Books of Moses vindicated, pp. 1 1 — X4. See also Jahn, Introd. ad Lect. 
Vet. Foed. pp. ^04—209. 

Will it be credited, that, after the body of evidence above adduced {the greater 
which has hem published m the English, German, or Latin languages for nearly one hun-^ 
dred and f ftp years), the late M. Volney should assert that the book of Genesis is not a 
national monument of the Jews, but a Chald»aii monument, retouched and arranged by 
the high priest Hilkiah (who lived oidy 827 years after Moses), so as to produce a pre- 
meditated effect, both political and religious ! ! ! 

1 Vorstius, de llebraismis Novi Testamenti, p. 44. 8vo. Lipsisc, 1778. 
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Scriptures : but it is founded on a mistranslation, and does not apply to 
our authorised English version* According to these objectors, the verse 
runs thus : Time be the tjoords tvhich Moses spale unto all Ts7-ael beyonp 
Jordan in the voilderness, in the plain over against the Red Sea between 
Paran and Tophel aiid Laban a^id Hazeroth and Dizahab* And as Moses 
never went over Jordan, they say it is evident that the writer of the book 
of Deuteronomy lived on the west side of that river, and consequently 
could not be Moses. The Hebrew word ( BeEBeR\ however, is 

completely ambiguous, signifying sometimes beyond, and sometimes on 
this side, or, more properly, at or on the passage of Jordan. Thus in 
Joshua xii. 1. the words, translated on the other side Jordan, towards the 
rising of the sun, and ver. 7* on this side Jordan on the west, are both ex- 
pressed by the same Hebrew word. In our authorised English version, 
the first verse of Deuteronomy runs thus thus : 27iese be the words which 
Moses spake unto all Israel on this side Jordan, in the wilderness, 8fc* 
This version is agreeable to the construciion which the original requires, 
andxcihich is sanctioned by the Sip'iac translation, executed at the close of 
the first, or in the beginning of the second century of the Christum ioa: 
the objection above staled, therefore, docs not apply to our authorised 
English translation. The Soptuagint and Vulgate Latin versions, as well 
as that of Di\ Geddes, and several of the versions in the continental lan- 
guages, are all erroneous. 

r ] With regard to the alleged marks of posterior inlerpolnlion, 
it must be acknowledged, that there arc some such passages, but u 
fm insertions can never prove the *whole to be spurious, Wc have 
indeed abundant reason still to receive the rest as genuine; for no 
one ever denied the Iliad or Odyssey to be the works ofllomer, be- 
cause some antient critics and grammarians have asserted that ay/w 
verses are interpolations. The interpolations in the Pentateuch, 
however, are much fewer and loss considerable than they are gene- 
rally imagined to be; and all the objections which have been founded 
upon them (it is observed by the learned prelate to whom this section 
is so deeply indebted) may be comprised under one general head — 
namely, expressions and passages foimd in the Pentaleuch xo/iich 
could not have been isoriUen by Moses f A brief notice of some of tlui 
passages objected to, will show how little reason there is for such 
objections. 

Objection 1, In Deut. xxxiv. the death of Moses is described; 
^nd therefore that chapter could not have been written by him. 

Answer. — Deut, xxxiii, has evident marks of being the close of the 
Book, as finished by Moses ; and the thirty-fourth chapter was added, 
either by Joshua or some other sacred writer, as a supplement to tluj 
whole. Or, it may formerly have been the commencement of the hook 
pf Joshua, and in process of time removed thence, and joined to Deu- 
teronomy by way of supplement. 

Obj. 2, There arc names of cities mentioned in the Pentateuch, 
which names were not given to those cities till after the death of 
Moses. For instance, a city which was originally called Lnish, but 
changed its name to that of Dan, after the Israelites had eon<juer(‘d 
Palestine, (Judg.xviii. 22.) Is yet denominated Dan in the book of 
ijrenesis. (xiv. 14.) The book itself, therefore, it is saitl, must have 
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been written after tlic Israelites had taken possession of the Holy 
LaiuL 

Axswkh. — But is it not possible that Moses originally wrote Laisli, 
and that, aijer the name of the city had been changed, transcribers, for 
the sake of perspicuity, substituted the new for the old name? This 
might so easily have happened that the solution is hardly to be disputed, 
in a case where the positive arguments in favour of the word in question 
are so very decisive^ 

On, I. 3. llie to\ver of liclur, mentioned in Gen. xxxv* was 
the name of a Tower over one of the gates of Jerusalem ; and there- 
i'ore the author of the Book of Genesis must at least have been con- 
tein})orary with Saul and David. 

Ansvvmk, — This objection involves a manifest absurdity, for if the 
writer of this passage had meant the tower of Edar in Jerusalem, he 
wu)uld have made Israel spread his tent beyond a tower that probably 
did not exist till many hundred years after his death. The tower of 
P'dar signifies, literally the tower of the flocks ; and as this name was 
undoubtedly given to many towers, or places of retreat for Kshepherds, 
in the open country of Palestine, which in the days of the patriarchs was 
covered with flocks, it is unnecessary to suppose that it meant in par- 
ticular a towxr of Jerusalem. 

Oiu. 4'. In Exod. xvi. 35, 3G. we read thus: — Ami the children 
(f Israel did eat manna forlij ijeai\% until Iheij came into a land inha^* 
bited : thei) did eat 7}ianna^ until they came into the borders of the land 
(f (Umaan, Koxi^ an omer is the tenth part (fan ephafu This could 
not havti lx.'cn written by Moses, as the Jew's did not reach the 
borders of CJammn, or cense to cat manna, until after his death : iior 
wcutld Moses speak thus of an omor, the measure by whicli all the 
pt'ople gathenHl the mamia, an omer for every man. It is the lan- 
guage of one speaking when this measure was out of use, and an 
<'phah more generally known. 

Answku. — This passage, as Dr. Graves has forcildy observed, is evi- 
dently inserted by a later fuind. It forms a complete parenthesis, en- 
tirely unconnected with the narrative, which, having given a full account 
of the miraculous provision of uuuuui, closes it with the order to Aaron 
to tay up an omer full of manna In the ark, as a meinorial to he kepi for 
their generations, ' 'Fhis was evidently the last circumstance relating to 
tins mutter which it was necessary for Moses to mention; and he ac- 
ctirdingly then rc\sumes the regular account of the journcyings of the 
p<‘(>pU‘. Some later writer was very naturally led to insert the additional 
circumstance of the time during whicii this miraculous provision 
contimuHl, and probably added an explanatory note, to ascertain the 
capacity of an omer, which was the quantity of food provided for each 
inaividual by God. To ascertain it, therefore, must have been a matter 
of curiosity. 

In like manner, Numl). xxi. 3. was evidently added after the days of 
Joshua : it is parenthetical, and is not necessary to complete the narrative 
of Moses. 

Oiij. 5. Tlie third verse of the twelfth chapter of the book of 

» An example of the Hatno kind h ** Hebrou,’* xiii. is.) which before the c<m- 
<|UC8t of PalotttiutJ was calk'd Kirjmh-Arba, as appears IVoui Josh, xiv, 15. TMs example 
limy be explained in the sanio manner as the preceding. 
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Numbers — {Now the man Moses was very meek above all the men 
which were upon the face of the eaHli) — bears sufficient proof that 
Moses could not be the author of it ; and that no man, however 
great his egotism, could have written such an assertion of himself. 

Answer. — If the assertor of this objection had been acquainted with 
the original of this passage, instead of adopting it at second-hand from 
some of those who copied it from Spinoza (for it was first broached by 
him,) he would have known that the passage was mistranslated, not onl}^ 
in our own English version, but also in all modern translations. The 
word (an«v), which is translated meek^ is derived from pjy {Amn) 
to act upon, to humble^ depress, afflict, and so it is rendered in many 
places in the Old Testament, and in this sense it ought to be understood 
in the passage now under consideration, which ought to be thus trans- 
lated. Now the man Moses was depressed or ajjlicted more than amj man 
(HADflMnn) of that latuL And why was he so ? Because of the 
great burthen he had to sustain in the care and government of tlie 
Israelites, and also on account of their ingratitude and rebellion, both 
against God and himself. Of this affliction and depression, there is the 
fullest evidence in the eleventh chapter of the book of Numbers. The 
very power which the Israelites envied was oppressive to its possessor, 
and was more than either of their shoulders could sustain.^ But let the 
passage be interpreted in the sense in which it is rendered in our au- 
thorised English version, and what does it prove? Nothing at all. The 
character given of Moses as the meekest of men might be afterwards 
inserted by some one who revered his memory : or, if he wrote it him- 
self, he was justified by the occasion, which required him to repel a foul 
and envious aspersion of his character, 

Obj. 0. The most formidable Objection, however, that has been 
urged against the Pentateuch, is that wdiich is drawn from the (wo 
following passages, the one in the book of Genesis (xxxvi. fU,), tl)e 
other in the book of Deuteronomy (iii. 14.): IViesc are the kinp^s, 
that reigned over theland of Edom^ before there REiciNEi) any KiNtj 
OVER THE CHILDREN OF IsRAEL. Aiul again, tJuiv, the son of Jfo- 
nasseh, took all the country of Argoh unto the coasts of Geshuri^ and 
Maachathi^ and called them after his own nanie^ Bashon-havulhffair 
UNTO THIS DAY. Now it is Certain that the last clause in eacii of 
these examples could not have been written by Moses : for the on<; 
implies a writer who lived after the establishment of monarchy in 
Israel, the other a writer who lived at least some ages after the set- 
tlement of the Jews in Palatine.^ 

Answer. — If these clauses were not written by the author of the 
Pentateuch, but inserted by some transcriber, in a later age, they aflect 
not the authenticity of the work itself. And whoever impartially ex- 
amines the contents of these two passages, will fmd that the clauses in 
question arc not only unnecessary, but even a burden to the sense. The 
clause of the second example in particular could not possibly Inivc pro- 
ceeded from the author of the rest of the verso, who, whether Moses <n* 
any other person, would hardly have written, «« He called them after 

1 Dr. A, Clarke^s Commentary, iii loc. 

^ Witsius, in Ills Miscellanea Sacja, p. 155. says the cluusc ** before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel,” might have been written by Moses; but he cuts the 
knot, instead of untying it. 
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his own name unto this day"' The author of the Pentateuch wrote. 

He called them after his own name some centuries after the death 
of the author, the clause unto this day'" was probably added in the 
margin, to denote that the district still retained the name which was 
given it by Jair, and this marginal reading was in subsequent transcripts 
obtruded on the text. Whoever doubts the trutli of this assertion, needs 
only to have recourse to the manuscripts of the Greek Testament, and 
he will find that the spurious additions in the texts of some manuscripts 
are actually written in the margin of others.*' ^ 

So far, however, is the insertion of such notes from impeaching the 
antiquity and genuineness of the original narrative, that, on the contrary, 
it rather confirms them. For, if this were a compilation long subsequent 
to the events it records, such additions would not have been plainly dis- 
tinguishable, as they now are, from the main sub.^tance of the original : 
since the entire history would have been composed with the same ideas 
and views as these additions were; and such explanatory insertions 
would not have been made, if length of time had not rendered them 
necessary. 2 

We have therefore every possible evidence, that the genuine 
text of the Pentateuch proceeded from the hands of Moses ; and the 
various charges that have been brought against it amount to nothing 
more than this, that it has not descended to the present age without 
some few alterations ; a circumstance at which we ought not to be 
sur})nsed, when we reflect on the many thousands of transcripts that 
liave been made from it in the course of three thousand years.” ® 

The authority of the Pentateuch being thus established, that of the 
other books of the Old Testament follows of course : for so great is 
their mutual and immediate dependence upon each other, that if one | 
be taken away, the authority of the other must necessarily fall. 


SECTION II. 

ON THE OENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICIOT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I, General title of the New Testament. — 11. Account (f its Canon. — 
III. Genuineness of the books of the New Testament IV. Their au- 

thenticity proued, 1. From jfAe iMPOSsiBiEiTY op forgery; 2. From 
EXTERNAL or HISTORICAL EVIDENCE, afforded by antient Jewish, Hea^ 


^ I’o mention only two examples. The common reading of I Cor. xvi. 2. is 

but the Codex Petavianus 3. has ttjv KvpiaKTjy in the margin, and in one ofjthe 
manuscripts used by Beza, this marginal adidition has been obtruded on the text. i See 
his note to tlm passage. Another in&tanco is iJohnii. 27. where the genuine reading 
is but Wetstein quotes two manuscripts in which wevfjua, is written in the tnargin, 

and this marginal reading has found its way not only into the Codex CovcUi 2. but into 
the Coi)tic and Ethiopic versions. 

- Dr. Graves’s Lecturoh, vol. i. p, 34t?. 

Bishop Marsh’s Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated, pp.l5. 18. 
The texts above considered, which were excepted against by Spinoza, Le Clerc (who sub- 
8e<iueutly wrote a Dissertation to refute his former objections), the late Dr. Geddes, and 
some opposers of revelation since his decease, arc considered, discussed, and satisfactorily 
(jxplainedatgreat length by lluet, Dem. Evang. prop.iv. cap. 14. (tom.i. pp. 254 — 264.), 
and by Dr, Graves in the appendix to his Lectures on the four last Books of the Penta- 
teuch, vol. i, pp, 332 — 36*1, See also Carpzov. Inirod. ad Libros Biblicos Vet. Test, 
pj). 38 — 41. Moldenhawer, Introd, ad Libros Canonicus Vet. ct Nov. Test, pp* 16, 17. 
lieligionis Naturalis et UevelataJ XMneipia, tom. ii. pp* 3-^51. 

YOL. h F 
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theUf and Christian testimonies in their favour^ and also hy Antient 
Versions of them in different languages : — and 3. From internal 
furnished hy (1.) The character of the toriters* (2.) Thelan-^ 
guage and style of the Neijo Testament, and (3.) The minute circumstan-> 
tialily of the narrative, together toith the coincidence of the accounts there 
delivered, toith the history, of those times, 

I. That an extraordinary personj called Jesus Christj flourished 
in Judaea in the Augustan age, is a fact better supported and au- 
thenticated, than that there lived such men as Cyrus, Alexander, 
and Julius Csesar ; for although their histories are recorded by va- 
rious antient writers, yet the memorials of their conquests and empires 
have for the most part perished. Babylon, Persepolis, and Ecbatana 
are no more; and travellers have long disputed, but have not been 
able to ascertain, the precise site of antient Nineveh, that “ exceeding 
great city of three day journey (Jonah iii. 3.) How few vestiges of 
Alexander's victorious arms are at present to be seen in Asia Minor 
and India! And equally few are the standing memorials in France 
and Britain, to evince that there w^as such a person as Julias Cmsar, 
who subdued the one, and invaded the other. Not so defective are 
the evidences concerning the existence of Jesus Christ. That he 
lived in the reign of Tiberius emperor of Rome, and that he suflered 
death under Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator of Judaea, are 
facts that are not only acknowledged by the Jews of every subsequent 
age, and by the testimonies of several Heathen writers, but also by 
Christians of every age and country, who have commemorated, and 
still commemorate, the birth, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Jesus Christ, and his spiritual kingdom, by their constant and uni- 
versal profession of certain principles of religion, and by their equally 
constant and universal celebration of divine worship on the Lord's 
day, or first day of the week, and likewise of the two ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord's supper. These religious doctrines and 
ordinances they profess to derive from a collection of writings, 
composed after the ascension of Jesus Christ, which they acknow- 
ledge to be divine, and to have been written by the first preachers 
of Christianity.^ 

As all who have claimed to be the founders of any particular sect 
or religion have left some written I'ecords of their institutes, it is a 
natural supposition, that the first preachers of the Christian fiiith 
should have left some writings containing the principles which it 
requires to be believed, and the moral precepts which it enjoins to 
be performed. For although they were at first content with the 
oral publication of the actions and doctrines of their master; yet 
they must have been apprehensive lest the purity of that first tra- 
dition should be altered after their decease by false teachers, or by 
those changes which arc ordinarily effected in the coui’se of time in 
whatever is transmitted orally. Besides, they would have to answer 
those who consulted them; they would have to furnish Christians, 
who lived at a distance, with lessons and instructions. Tlnis it 


’ Dr. Harwood’s latroductioa to the Now Testament, voL i. pp, 1—0. 
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became necessary that they should leave something in writing; and, 
if the apostles did leave any writings, they must be the same which 
have been preserved to our time : for it is incredible that all their 
writings siiould have been lost, and succeeded by supposititious 
pieces, and that the whole of the Christian faith should have for its 
foundation only forged or spurious writings. Further, that the first 
Christians did receive some ^rittefi^ as well as some oral instruction, 
is a fact supported by the unanimous testimony of all the Christian 
churches, which, in every age smce their establishment, have pro* 
1‘essed to read and to venerate certain books as the productions of 
the apostles, and as being the foundation of their faith. Now every 
tiling which we know concerning the belief, worship, manners, and 
discipline of the first Christians, corresponds exactly with the con- 
tents of the books of the New Testament, which are now extant, 
and which are therefore most certainly the primitive instructions 
which tliey received. 

The collection of these books or writings is generally known by 
the appellation of ^11 KAINI-I A1A0HKH, the New Covenant, or 
New Testameni' ; a title, which, though neither given by divine 
conmiand, nor applied to these wTitings by the apostles, was adopted 
in a very early age. ^ Although the precise time of its introduction 
is not known, yet it is justified by several passages in the Scrip- 
tures and is, in particular, warranted by Saint Paul, who calls the 
dcxjtrines, precepts, and promises of the Gospel dispensation Kaivij 
AiaDyjKY], the New Covenant, in opposition to those of the Mosaic 
Dispensation, w'hich he terms TiaKuia the Old Covenant/^ 

This appellation, in process of time, was by a metonymy transferred 
to tlui collection of apostolical and evangelical writings. The title, 

New Covenant,” then, signifies the book which contains the terms 
of the New Covenant, upon which God is pleased to offer salvation 
to mankind through the mediation of Jesus Christ. But according 
to the nmaning of the primitive church, which bestowed this title, it 
is not altogether improperly reudcrecl Nm Testament; as being 
thnt, in which the Christian’s inheritance is sealed to him as a son 
and lu'irofGod, and in which the death of Christ as a testator is 
rt‘lat(‘tl at largtj, and applied to our benefit. As this title implies 
llial in the Gospel unspeakable gifts are given or bequeathed to us, 
antt*(*(Kl<ait to ail conditions required of us, the title of Testament 
may Ini retained, although that of Covenant would be more correct 
and proptn*.*^ 


‘ MidmuIiNV latrodiu'tltm to the Ni*w Tehtamunt, voEi p. 1* Bishop Marsh, in a 
nnif, thinks it prohtihU* that tlus title was usotl so early as the second century, becfiuse the 
W’ohI was tiscd In that hense by the (^hnsiiaus before tlie expiration 

of that period, as appears fnnu 'JVrtullian. Adversus Murcioueiu, Itb. iv. c. 1. J?ut 
the tin *4 tnstiuuv in wltich the tenn mtpri actually occurs in the* sense of w^rit- 

** itifp. of the ni*w covenant,’* is in Origeu’s treatise Hfpt Apx<^Vf lib. iv. c. 1. (Op. tom, i. 
p. l/ith)— Micbaelis. vol. i. p, ;U{h See also UosenniuUer’s Scholia in N. T. tom. u 
p, 1, { U,mnpnti (’oinnicnfutio (’ritica in I.ibros Novi Tostanieiiti, pp. 1 — S. ; Ijcusdeix'a 
nhilidojjus llebr«s)i (incens, p. i. ; and Uritii tntrod. in Nov. Test. pp. 0—11* 
i*- Matt. xxvi. y.H. (nil. ill. 17- ilcb. viih 8. ix. 15— ilt). 

‘i (?or. ill, o’. M. 

4 'fbe learned professor Jublonski law an elcfsant dissertation ou the word AIAOH^H ; 

E 2 
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IL The writings, thus collectively termed the New Testament, 
consist of twenty-seven books, composed on various occasions, and 
at diiferent times and places, by eight different authors, all of whom 
were contemporary with Jesus Christ, viz. the Four Gospels, which 
bear the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Fourteen Epistles which bear tlie name of Paul, and 
which are addressed to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, to Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, and to the Hebrews, the Seven Catholic Epistles (as 
they are called) of James, Peter, 1, 2, and 3 John, and Jude, and 
the Book of the Revelation, which likewise bears the name of John. 
These writings contain the history of Jesus Christ, the first propa- 
gation of his religion, together with the principles of Christianity, 
and various precepts or rules of life. Tlie Gos])els w^ere written at 
various periods, and published for very different classes of believers ; 
while the Epistles were addressed, as occasion required, to those 
various Christian communities, which, by the successful labours of 
the Apostles, bad been spread over the greatest part of the then 
known world, and also to a few private individuals. 

Different churches received different books according to their 
•situation and circumstances. Their canons were gradually enlarged ; 
and at no very great distance of time from the age of the apostles, 
with a view to secure to futui’e ages a divine and perpetual standard 
of faith and practice, these writings were collected together into one 
volume under the title of the New Testament,” or the Canon of 
the New Testament.” Neither the names of the persons that were 
concerned in making this collection, nor the exact time when it was 
undertaken, can at present be ascertained with any degree of cer- 
tainty : nor is it at all necessary that we should be precisely informed 
concerning either of these jmrticiilars. It is sufficient for us to know 
that the principal parts of the New Testament were collected before 
the death of the Apostle John, or at least not long after that event. ^ 

Modern advocates of infidelity, with their accustomed disrt‘gard 
of truth, have asserted that the Scriptures of the New Testament 


which, he contends, ought to be translated Testament^ 1. From the usage of the Greek 
language ; % From the nature of the design and will of God, wdiicli is called AIAOHKH ; 
3. From^ various passages of the New Testament, which evidently admit of no other 
signification; 4, From the notion of inheritance or heiiship, under which tlie Scripture 
fiequently designates the same thing ; and, 5, Fiom the consent of antiquity, JablonsUu 
Opuscula, tom. li. pp. 39.0-423. Lug. Bat. 180-^. 

^ Of all the \anous opinions that have been maintained concerning the person who 
first collected the canon of the New Testament, the most general seems to be, that the 
several books were originally collected by St. John ; — an opinion for which the testimony 
of Eusebius (Hist. Ecd, lib. iii. c. 24.) is very confidently quoted as an indisputable 
authority. But it is to be observed, says Moshoiin, that, allowing even the highest 
degree of weight to Eusebiuses authority, nothing further can be collected from his 
w'ords, than that St.John approved of the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and 
added his own to them by w'ay of supplement. Concerning any of the other books of 
the New restament, Eusebius is totally silent. Mo.slieim’s Commentaries, translated. 

ia his learned Commontatio Critica de Librorum 
Nov. Test. Canone,^ (pp. 103. eL seq* Svo. Frankfort, 1755,) has given the opinion.^ . of 
Lns, Larape, Frickius, Dodwell, Vitringa, and Hujiin. lie adopts the last, which in 
substance coricsponds with that above given, and defends It at consitlerable length* 
Jbid. pp. 113. cUf-y. ® 
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were never accoaoted canonical until the meeting of the council of: 
Laoclicea, A. D. 364. The simple fact is, that the canons of this- 
council arc the earliest extant, which give a formal catalogue of the 
books of the New Testament. There is, indeed, every reason to 
believe that the bishops who were present at Laodicea did not mean 
to settle the canon, but simply to mention those books which were 
to be publicly read.^ Another reason why the canonical books 
were not mentioned before the council of Laodicea, is presented in 
the persecutions, to which the professors of Christianity were con- 
stantly exposed, and in the want of a national establishment of 
Christianity for several centuries, which prevented any general 
councils of Christians for the purpose of settling their canon of 
Scripture.^ But, though the number of the books thus received as 
sacred and canonical was not in the first instance determined by the 
authority of councils, we are not left in uncertainty concerning their 
genuineness and authenticity, for which we have infinitely more 
decisive and satisfactory evidence than w’e have for the productions 
of any antient classic authors, concerning w^hose genuineness and 
authenticity no doubt was ever entertained. 

III. We receive the books of the New Testament, as the genuine 
works of Mtitthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, James, Peter, and 
Jude, for the same reason that we receive the writings of Xenophon, 
of Polybius, of Cmsar, Tacitus, and Quintus Curtius ; namely, be- 
cause w^e have the uninterrupted testimony of ages to their genuine- 
ness, and we have no reason to suspect imposition. This argument, 
Michaclis remarks, is much stronger when applied to the books of 
the New Testament than when applied to any other writings ; for 
they were addressed to large societies in widely distant parts of the 
world, in whose presence they were often read, and were acknow- 
ledged by them to be the writings of the apostles. Wliereas the 
most eminent profane writings, that are still extant, were addressed 
only to individuals, or to no persons at all : and we have no 
authority to affirm that they were read in public ; on the contrary, 
wc know that a liberal education was uncommon, books were scarce, 
and the knowledge of them was confined to a few individuals In 
every nation. 

The Ncjw Testament was read over three quarters of the world, 
while profane writers were limited to one nation or to one country. 
An ui)[intcrriij)ted succession of writers, from the apostolic ages to 
the pj'csent time (many of whom were men of distinguished learning 
and acuteness), either quote the sacred writings, or make allusions 
to them : and these quotations and allusions, as will be shown in a 
Hubseciutml page, are made not only by friends, but also by enemies. 
This cannot be asserted ol' the best classic authors : and as transla- 
tions of the Niiw I'esUunent were made in the second century, which 
in the course of one or two centuries more were gi'eatly multiplied, 


* Works, vol. iii. \h 448. 41o. edit. 

Bp. TomlineV Kleinents of Christian Theology, vol, i, p. -70. Jones ontho Canon, 
vul. i, p. 4 1 . Oxford, 1 7l>8, 
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it became absolutely impossible to forge new writings, or to corrupt 
the sacred text, unless we suppose that men of different nations, 
sentiments, and languages, and often exceedingly hostile to each 
other, should all agree in one forgery. This argument is so strong, 
that, if we deny the authenticity of the New Testament, we may with 
a thousand times greater propriety reject all the other writings in the 
world; — we may even throw aside human testimony.^ But as this 
subject is of the greatest importance (for the arguments that prove 
the authenticity of the New Testament also prove the truth of the 
Christian’religion), we shall consider it more at length ; and having 
first shown that the books, which compose the canon of the New 
Testament, are not spurious, we shall briefly consider the positive 
evidence for their authenticity, 

A genuine book, as already remarked, is one written by the per- 
son whose name it bears as its author : the opposite to genuine is 
spurious^ supposititious, or, as some critics term it, pseiidejngraphial^ 
that which is clandestinely put in the place of another. The rea- 
sons which may induce a critic to suspect a work to bo spurious, 
are stated by Michaelis to be the following : 

1. When doubts have been entertained from its first appearance 
in the world, 'whether it proceeded from the author to whom it is 
ascribed ; — 2. When the immediate friends of the pretended author, 
who were able to decide upon the subject, have denied it to be his 
production ; — 3. When a long series of yeai’s has elapsed after his 
death, in which the book was unknown, and in which it must un- 
avoidably have been mentioned and quoted, had it really existed ; — 
4. When the style is different from that of his other vTitings, or, 
in case no other remain, different from that which might reasonably 
be expected ; — 5. When events are recorded which happened later 
than the tinie of the pretended author ; — 6. When opinions arc 
advanced which contradict those he is known to maintain in his other 
writings. Though this latter argument alone leads to no positive 
conclusion, since every man is liable to change his opinion, or, 
through forgetfulness, to vary in the circumstances of the same re- 
lation, of which Josephus, in his Antiquities and War of the Jews, 
affords a striking example. 

Now, of all these various grounds for denying a work to be ge- 
nuine, not one can be applied with justice to the New Testament. 
For, in thejirst place, it cannot be shown that any one doubted of its 
authenticity in the period in which it first appeared ; — Secondly^ no 
antient accounts are on record, whence we may conclude it to be spu- 
rious ; — Thirdly^ no considerable period of time elapsed after the 
death of the apostles, in which the New Testament was unknown; 
but, on the contrary, it is mentioned by their very contemporaries, 
and the accounts of it in the second century are still more numerous ; 

Fourthly^ no argument can be brought in its disfavour from the 
Mture of the style, it being exactly such as might be expected from 
the apostles, not Attic, but Jewish Greek no facts arc 


1 EncyclopajcUa Brilannica, vol. xvii. p. 155, Scl edit. 
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recorded, which happened after their death ; — Lastly^ no doctrines 
arc maintained, which contradict the known tenets of the authors, 
since, besides the New Testament, no writings of the apostles are in 
existence. But, to the honour of the New Testament be it spoken, 
it contains numerous contradictions to the tenets and doctrines of 
the fathers of the second and third centuries; whose morality is dif- 
ferent from that of the Gospel, which recommends fortitude and 
subniij^sion to unavoidable evils, but not that enthusiastic ardour for 
martyrdom, for which those centuries are distinguished : the New 
Testament also alludes to ceremonies, which in the following ages 
were disused or unknown: all which circumstances infalliby de- 
monstrate that it is not a production of either of those centuries. ^ 

IV. from the preceding considerations it is evident, that there is 
not the smallest reason to doubt tliat these books are as certainly 
genuine, as the most indisputable works of the Greeks and Romans. 
But that the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament 
do not rest on merely negative proof, we have evidence the most 
direct and positive which can be desired, and this evidence may be 
arranged under the following heads; namely, 1. Impossibility 
(fa arising from the nature of the thing itself; — > Exicf-* 

)ud or Historical Evidt^nce^ arising from the antient Christian, Jewish, 
and I leailieu testimonies in its favour, and also from the antient 
versions of the New Testament, which were made into various lan- 
guages iu the very first ages of the church, and whicli versions are 
still i^xtant; — and, 3. Internal Evidcnc(\ arising from the character 
<)l‘ tlu^ writers of tlie New Testament, from its language and style, 
IVom th<j circumstantiality of the narrative, and from the undesigned 
coincidences ol’the accounts delivered in the New Testament with 
llui history of those times. 

1. 77//* IMPOSSIBILITY OF A FORGERY, ihc naliive of 

the tiling itself is (vident, . 

It is impossible to establish forged writings as auiiicntic in any 
pliiC(s where; tliere are persons strongly iucliued and well cpialified 
to (letecl the fraud. “ 

N(»vv the Jews w(‘re the most violeiifc enemies of Christiunity: they 
|Mit its foitmler to death ; they persecuted his disci[>les with implacable 
fury ; atul tlu‘y were anxious to stifle ilte new religion in its birth. If 
the writings of the New Testament had been forged, would not the Jews 
hav(‘ detected the imposture? Is there a single instance on record, 
wIktc a it*w individuals have hiiposed’ a history upon the world against 
the teslinumy of a whole nation? Would the inhabitants of Palestine 
hav(* leceivctl the gospels, if they bad not had sufficient evidence that 
Jesus (’lirist really appeared among them, and performed the miracles 
a*^ctibcd to him? Or would the churches at Rome or at Corinth have 


* hUrodtictiofi, vol. i. pp. 25 — fJO. 

V WiftU'sn fio intnituMi no other inhUnce«) tliu attempt imsucccssrully made #i few years- 
n»n<'<*ny Mr. Ireliuid, junior, in his celebrated Hlrnkspearmn Manuseripts, the fabrication 
<»l*U'l»ieh was iUsected by the late Mr. Malone, iti Ids masterly Itiquiry into the Atithen- 
tieity of the iniscelluueous I’apers and legal Insfruuients published December 24. 1705, 
aiul attiih«te<l to Shakspeare, (lumi KUzabeth, uiul Henry Karl of Soutlmniptun.’" 
Hvo. I.oado», 1700. 
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acknowledged the epistles addressed to them as the genuine works of 
Saint Paul, if he had never preached among them ? Or, supposing any 
impostor to have attempted the invention and distribution of writings 
under his name, or the names of the other apostles, is it possible^ that 
they could have been received without contradiction in all the Christian 
communities of the three several quarters of the globe ? We mighty as 
well attempt to prove that the history of the reformation is the invention 
of historians, and that no revolution happened in Great Britain during 
the seventeenth century, or in France during the eighteenth century, 
and the first fifteen years of the nineteenth century J Indeed, from the 
marks of integrity, simplicity, and fidelity, which every where pervade 
the writings of the apostles, we may be certain that they would not have 
attempted a forgery ; and, if they had made the attempt in the apostolic 
age, when the things are said to have happened, every person must have 
been sensible of the forgery. As the volume, called the New Testament, 
consists of several pieces which are ascribed to eight persons, we cannot 
suppose it to have been an imposture ; for if they had written in concert, 
they would not differ (as in a subsequent page we shall see that they do) 
in slight matters; and if one man wrote the whole, there would not bo 
such a diversity, as we see in the style of the different pieces. If the 
apostles were all honest, they were incapable of a forgery ; and if they 
were all knaves, they were unlikely to labour to render men virtuous. 
If some of them were honest, and the rest cheats, the latter could not 
have deceived the former, hi respect to matters of fact ; nor is it probable 
that impostors would have attempted a forgery which would have ex- 
posed them to many inconveniences. Had parts of the Scripture been 
fabricated in the second or third century by obscure persons, their for- 
geries would have been rejected by the intelligent and respectable : and 
if pious and learned men had forged certain passages, their frauds, how- 
ever well intended, would have been discovered by the captious and 
insignificant, who are ever prone to criticise their superiors in virtue or 
abilities. If the teachers of Christianitj', in one kingdom, forged certain 
passages of Scripture, the copies in the hands of laymen would discover 
such forgery: nor would it have been possible to obtain credit for such 
,a forgery in other nations. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, having 
understood Greek and Hebrew, their gospels, which were written in the 
former language, contain many Hebrew idioms and words. Hence we 
may be certain that the gospels were not forged by those early Christian 
writers, or fathers (as they are called), who were strangers to Hebrew, 
since in such case they would not abound with Hebrew words ; nor by 
Justin Martyr, Origen, or Epiphanius, since the style of the Greek writ- 
ings of these fathers differs from that of the gospels. Lastly, as the 
New Testament is not calculated to advance the private interest of priests 
or rulers, it could not be forged'by the clergy or by princes : and as its 
teachers suffered in propagating it, and as it was not the established re- 
ligion of any nation for three hundred years, it is perfectly absurd to 
suppose it the offspring of priestcraft, or mere political contrivance. For 
three hundred years after Christ, no man had any thing to dread from 
exposing a forgery in the books of the New Testament ; because, during 
that time, the Christians had not the power of punishing informers,^ it 


^ Michaelis, vol. i. p. 31. Ency. Brit. vol. xvii. p.l35. 

2 Dr, Eyan*s Evidences of the Mosaic and Christian Codes, pp. 150, 151. 8vo, Dublin, 
1V95. The argument above, brielly slated, Is urged at length with much force anil 
accuracy by Abbadie,‘in his Tiaitd do la Vent^* do la Ileligion Cln’ctionnc, toni. ii. pp.fjf) 
p— 45, Amsterdam, 1719, 
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was therefore morally impossible, from the very nature of the thing, that 
thone books could be forged. 

Satisfactory as the preceding argument for the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Xew Testament, arising from the impossibility of 
a forgciy, uncjiiestionably is, 

£2, The direct and jiosilk^c testimony arising from the external 
or HISTORICAL EViBENCE is bij no means inferior in decisiveness or 
importance. This evidence is furnished by the testimony of antient 
writers, who liave quoted or alluded to the books of the New Tes- 
tament, and also by antient versions of the Nc^v Testament, in va- 
rious languages, which are still extant. 2hc boohs of the New 
Testament are quoted or alluded to by a series of Christian writers, as 
Well as by adversaries of the Christian faith, x^ho map he traced hack 
in regular succession from the present time to the apostolic age,'^ 

This sort of evidence, Dr. Paley has remarked, is of all otliers 
the most unquestionable, the least liable to any practices of fraud, 
and is not diminished bp the lapse (f ages. Bishop Barnet, in the 
History of liis own Times, inserts various extracts from Lord Cla- 
rendon’s History. One such insertion is a proof that Lord Claren- 
don’s History w^as extant at the time when Bishop Burnet wrote, 
that it had boon read by Bishop Burnet, that it was received by 
Bishop Burnet as the work of Lord Clarendon, and also regarded 
by him as an imthoiitic account of the transactions which it relates; 
and it will be a jiroof of these points a thousand years hence, or as 
long as the books exist.” ^ Tin’s simple instance may serve to point 
out to a reader, who is little accustomed to such researches, the 
nature and value of the argument. 

In examining the (quotations fi’om the New Testament, whidi are 
to be found in the writings of the first ecclesiastical writers, the 
leariKid Professor Hug'^ has laid down the following principles, the 
C(>nsid<»ratlon of wliich will be suflicient to solve nearly all the ob- 
jections which have been made against their citations. 

1. ’'riie antient Christian writers cite the Old Testament with 
gr<‘ater exactness than iho New Testament ; because tlie former, 
being Ic.ss generally known, recjuired y/asvVm? quotations, rather than 
vague allusions, and })erl)aps also evinced more miclitlon in the 
person who api)eale(l to its testimony. 

*3, In passages taken IVom the Jlisloricat Writers of the Old or 
New Tc*stam<ait, we seldom meet with the identical words ol the 
author cited: but this does not prevent allusions to circumstances, 
or t(» the sense, in very many instances, iVom rendering evident both 
llu* origin of the ])assage and the design of the author. 

^ In tin- ftUtion of this wojk, the liihloricttl evidence for the gemuneiu'ss and au- 
t!u*ntieily nl' tin* 'IVstununit, was exhibited r/uwioh^icftJtt/ fr<nn the Apostolic age 
down t<> the tburth eeutury; hut as the chronological series of that evidence has been 
cavilled »t hy the opponents of (Ihristianity, it is now traced hitckwnrth frotn the fourth 
<’entury to the Apostolic agts lor the weighty and satisfactory reasons (which tto not ad- 
nuf orn!n’i<l,M;inenf) assigned hy Uisliop Marsh, iuhis *'* Course of lA‘Cturcson Divinity,** 
part V. pp, I L - 

- Uaicy's I'lvidem'es, vol. i. p. i7;h 

<!eIK'rier, Kssai d*une hUroduction Crilupie an Nouveau 'iestaineut, pp. 17— 1.9. ; 
wlieie the rein.uis aliove given are translaUsl from Ptof. ling's ((iennanj Inlroductiuu 
to the wjitin^s of the Nei\ IVstmauit. 
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3. Quotations from the didactic writings of the Old Testament 
are generally very exact, and accompanied with the name of the 
author quoted. In this case his name is, indeed, generally necessary. 

4. In like manner, when quotations are made from the epistles of 
the New Testament, the name of the author cited is generally given, 
especially when the passage is not literally stated. 

5. The fathers often amplify sentences of Scripture, to which they 
allude ; in which case they disregard the 'mords^ in order to develope 
the ideas of the sacred writers. 

6. When Irenaeus, and the fathers who followed him, relate the 
actions or discourses of Jesus Christ, they almost always appeal to 
Him^ and not to the evangelist whom they copy. The Lord hath 
said it — The Lord hath done it — are their expressions, even in 
those instances, where the conformity of their writings with our co- 
pies of the original authors is not sufficiently striking to exclude all 
uncertainty respecting the source whence they drew the facts or 
sayings related by them. (This remark is particularly wwthy of 
attention, because, of all the aniient fathers, Irenaeus ^ is he who has 
rendered the strongest and most express testimony to the authenti- 
city of our four gospels, and who has consequently drawn from them 
the facts and discourses which he has related in his writings.) 

7. Lastly, it must on no account be forgotten, that the quotations 
of the fathers are not to be compared with our printed editions, or 
our textus receptus^ but with the text of their church, and of the age 
in which they lived ; which text was sometimes purer, though most 
frequently less correct than ours, and always exhibits diversities, in 
themselves indeed of little importance, but which nevertheless would 
be sufficient sometimes to conceal the phrase cited from readers who 
should not remember that circumstance. 

For the reason above stated, we commence the series of testimonies 
to the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament, which 
are furnished by the quotations of aiitient Christian writers, with the 
fathers of the Jburth century t because from that century downwards, 
the works of Christian Writers are so full of references to tlie 
New Testament, that it becomes unnecessary to adduce their testi- 
monies, especially as they would only prove that the books of Scrip- 
ture nemr lost their character or authority with the Christian church. 
The witnesses to the genuineness of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, in this century, are very numerous; but, as it would extend 
this chapter to too great a length, were we to detail them all, it may 
suffice to remark, that we have not fewer than ten distinct catalogues 
of these books. Six agree exactly with our present canon; namely, 
the lists of Athanasius (a. d.S1S)% Epiphanius (a. d. 370)\ Jerome 


1 The Testimony of Irenaeus is given in pp. 80, 8I» 

« The testimony of Athanasius will be found at full length in Dr. Lardner’s Credibility 
of the Gospel History, part ii. Works, vol. iv. pp. 280 — 204. of the 8vo. edition of 1780, 
or vol. ii. pp. 388 — ^406. of the 4to. edition. The testimonies, adduced in Lardner, may 
likewise be seen on a smaller scale in Professor Less*s valuable work on « The Au- 
thenticity, uncorrupted Preservation, and Credibility of the New Testament,” translated 
by Mr. Kingdom, 8 vo. London, I804j and especially in C. F. Schmidius's Ilistoria 
Antiquaet Vjndicatio Cauonis Sacri Veteris Novique Testamenti.” 8vo. Lipsioe, 1775. 

3 Lardner, 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 311 — 319.; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 416— 420. 
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(a. D. 392)^ Rufinus (a.d.390.)% Augustine®, Bishop of Hippo in 
Africa (a. d. 394), and of the forty-four bishops assembled in the 
third council of Carthage (at which Augustine was present, a. d. 
397).^ Of the other four catalogues, those of Cyril Bishop of Je- 
rusalem (a, d. 34«0)^, of the bishops at the council of Laodicea 
(a. d. S6^)% and of Gregory of Nazianzum, Bishop of Constantinople 
(a. d. 375)^5 are the same with our canon, excepting that the Reve- 
lation is omitted; and Philaster or Philastrius Bishop of Brixia or 
Brescia (a. n. 380), in his list, omits the epistle to the Hebrews, and 
the Revelation, though he acknowledges both these books in other 
parts of his works. 

Of these various catalogues, that of Jekome is the most remark- 
able. He was born about the middle of the fourth century, and was 
ordained presbyter by Paulinus, at Antioch, in the year 378, about 
which time he is placed by Bp. Marsh, Dr. Cave, and others, 
though Dr. Lardner (whose date we have followed) places him 
about the year 392, when he wrote his celebrated book of illustrious 
men. It is well known that Jerome was the most learned of the 
Latin fathers ; and he was peculiarly qualified, not only by his pro- 
found erudition, but by his extensive researches, his various travels, 
and his long residence^in Palestine, to investigate the authenticity of 
the several books, which compose the New Testament. Of these 
books he has given a catalogue in his epistle to Paulinus, on the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. » He begins his catalogue (which is 
nearly at the close of the epistle) with the four evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John. The Acts of the Apostles he mentions as 
another work of St Luke, whose praise is in the Gospel. He says 
tliat St Paul wrote epistles to seven churches; these seven churches 
are such as w6 find in the titles of the Epistles of St Paul contained 
in our present copies of the New Testament. Of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews he observes, that most persons (namely, in the Latin 
church) did not consider it as an epistle of St. Paul : but we shall 
presently see that his own opinion was different He further states, 
that St Paul wrote to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. The seven 
catholic epistles he ascribes to James, Peter, John, and Jude, and 
expressly says that they were apostles. And he concludes his cata- 
logue with the remark, that the Revelation of John has as many 
mysteries as words. This catalogue accords with the books which 
we receive at presen of the epistle to tlj^.e 
Hcbi'cws. The rejection of this epistle is a fact, whicE Jeroine Kas 
■ not attempted to conceal ; and therefore, as he confidently speaks 

^ I-iardncr, 8vo. vol. v. pp. 1 — 14 ,; 4to. vol. ii. pp, 531 — 572, 

2 Ibid. 8vo, vol. V. pp. 75— -78. ; 4to. vol, ii. pp. 572 — 574. 

3 Ibid. 8vo, vol.v. pp. 81 — 123.; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 576— 599. 

^ 4 8vo. vol. v. pp. 79, 80. ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 574, 575. 

^ Ibid. 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 299 — 303.; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 409 — 411* 

0 Canon 59. The canons of this council were, not long afterwards, received into the 
body of the canons of the universal church. Lardner, 8vo. vol.iv. pp. 308—311. j 4to. 
vol. ii. pp. 414— 416. 

7 I.(ardner, 8vo. vol, iv, pp, 406 — 411,; 4to. vol ii, pp. 469 — 472. 

8 Ibid. 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 499—501. ; 4to. vol. ii. pp, 522, 523, 

s Tom, iv. jjart 2, coh 568, ed. Martianay. 
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of all the other books of the New Testament, his testimony is so 
much the more in their favour. As we are now concerned with a 
statement of facts, it would be foreign to our present purpose to in- 
quire into the causes, which induced the Latin church to reject the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. But whatever those causes may have been, 
they did not warrant the rejection of it, in the estimation of Jerome 
himself. For in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, or, as it is 
frequently called, his Treatise of Illustrious Men, and in the article 
relating to St. Paul, Jerome expressly asserts that St. Paul wrote 
the epistle to the Hebrews. And in his Epistle to Dardanus^, 

' alluding to the then prevailing custom in the Latin church to reject 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, he adds, ‘ but we receive it and he 
* assigns this powerful reason, which it is necessary to give in his own 
words, ‘ nequaquam Imjiis temporis consuetudUiem^ sed vet arum 
scriptorum auctoritaiem sequentes.’ — To his catalogue of the books 
of the New Testament may be added his revision of the Latin ver- 
sion, which revision contained the same books as we have at present.’’ 
In this revision Jerome was employed by Damasus, then Bishop of 
Rome, to collate many antient Greelc copies of the New Testament, 
and by them to correct the Latin version then in use, wherever they 
appeared to disagree materially with the true original. This task, he 
tells us, he performed with great care in the four Gospels, about the 
year 384< ; and be made the same use of the Greek copies in his 
commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Titus, and Philemon, and most probably also in his commentaries on 
the other parts of the New Testament. 

The next distinguished writer anterior to Jerome was Eusebius, 
Bishop of Caesarea, who flourished in the year 315, — a man of ex- 
traordinary learning, diligence, and judgment, and singularly studious 
in the Scriptures. He received the books of the New Testament 
nearly as w^e have them, and in his various writings has produced 
quotations from all, or nearly all of them. His chief work is his 
Ecclesiastical History, in which he records the history of Chris- 
tianity from its commencement to his own time ; and having dili- 
gently read the works of Christian antiquity, for the express purpose 
of ascertaining what writings had been received as the genuine 
productions of the apostles and evangelists, in the third, fourth, and 
twenty-foui'th chapters of his third book, he has particularly treated 
on the various books of the New Testament ; and in the twenty-fifth 
chapter he has delivered, not his own private opinion, but the opinion 
of the churchy £KKXY}<7iu(rTix7i tlie sum of what he had found 

in the writings of the primitive Christians. As the result of his 
enquiries, he reduces the books of the New Testament into the three 
following classes ; viz. 

I, Of^oKoyouf/^syoti Tgaipai (oivcofjt^oXoyriiJ^svoLr or )iai aTr^cifot) 

that is, writings which were unimrsalLy received as the genuine works 
of the persons whose names they bear. In this class Eusebius 
reckons, 1. The four Gospels ; 2. The Acts of the Apostles,* 3. The 

^ Torn. ii. col. G08. 

^ I> 2 ). Maisli’s Coime of Lectures on the several Branches of Dminty,part v. pp. ao— C2. 
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Epistles of Paul; 4. The first Epistle to John ; 5. The first Epistle 
of Peter. The Revelation of John might also perhaps be placed in 
this class, because think its authenticity incontrovertible, yet the 
majorily leave the matter undetermined. 

IL AvTiXsyoftsvsdt that is, writings on whose authenticity 

the antients were not %manimous. According to Eusebius, even these 
have the majoritij of voices among the antients in their favour. He 
expressly calls them yvcogiij^ciov 6[jc.'j)g •jroKkoi^ (writings acknow- 
ledged In/ most to be genuine), and rm 

yiyvco(TKoiJ.svct$ (received by the majority). A few doubted of their 
authenticity ; and therefore Eusebius I’anks them under the class of 
contested books. In this class he enumerates, of the writings of the 
New Testament, J. The Epistle of James ; 2. The Epistle of Jude ; 
S. The second Epistle of Peter ; 4. The second and third Epistles of 
John. The Revelation of John, he adds, is also by some placed in 
this class. ^ 

III. TqcKpai^ that is, writings confessedly spurious. Among 
these he enumerates the acts of Paul ; the Shepherd of Hermas ; 
the Revelation of Peter ; the Epistle of Barnabas ; the Doctrines of 
the Apostles ; and the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

Besides these, Eusebius mentions certain books which may con- 
stitute a fourth class (for the twenty-fifth chapter of the third book 
of his Ecclesiastical History is not remarkably perspicuous) ; viz. 

IV. Atottm Kcii du<y(rs§Y] (absurd and impious); that is, writings 
which had been universally rejected as evidently spurious. In this 
class he includes the Gosj)els of Peter, of Thomas, and of Matthias ; 
the Acts of Andrew, of John, and of other apostles. Tliese writings, 
says he, contain evident errors, are written in a style entirely dif- 
ferent irom that of the apostles, and have not been thought worthy 
of being mentioned by any one of the antients.*^ 

A few years before the time of Eusebius, dr about the year 300, 
Ahnobius, a teacher of rhetoric at fcJicca in Africa^, and Lactak- 
Tius his pupiP, composed, among other works, elaborate vindi- 
cations of the Christian religion, which prove their acquaintance 
with the writings of the New Tebtameiit, although they did not cite 
them by name, because they addressed their works to the Gentiles. 
Lactaiitius indeed assigns this very reason for his reserve; notwith- 
standing which. Dr. Lardiier remarks, '^he seems to show that the 
Christians of that time were so habituated to the language of Scrip- 
ture, that it was not easy for them to avoid the use of it, whenever 
they discoursed iij^on things of a religious nature.” 

During the next preceding forty years, the imperfect remains of 
numerous writers^ are still extant, in which they either cite the 

I Vor, in early limes, sonic believed tlml this work was not composed by John the 
Apostle, but by a presbyter of the same name, or by some other person. 

Gardner, Hvo. vol. iv. pp. COO — 275. ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 355 — SOS. 

a lliid. Hvo. vol. iv. pp. 1—24.; 4 to. vol. ii. pp. 344 — S57. 

4 lbi<I. Hvo. vol. iv. pp. 24 — H7. ; 4to, vol. ii. pp. 257—292. 

ft As Novatus, Koine, a.d. 251.; Dionysius, Rome, a. n. 259.; Commodian, a.d. 270; 
Anatolius, Laodieea, a. j>. 270; 'riieognostus, a. d. 282 ; Methodius, I.ycin, a. 3>. 290 ; 
and Khileaii Bishop of Thmuis in Kgypt, a. d. 29G. Acccounta of tlieso wTiters, and 
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Historical Scriptures of the New Testament, or speak of them in 
terms of profound respect ; but the testimony of Vtctorinus Bishop^ 
of Pettaw in Germany is particularly worthy of notice, on account of 
the remoteness of his situation from that of Origen and Cy})rian, 
who were Africans. Victoriniis wrote commentaries on different 
books of the Old Testament, an exposition of some passages of 
Matthew's Gospel, a commentary on the Apocalypse, and various 
controversial treatises against the heretics of his day ; in which wc 
have valuable and most explicit testimonies to almost every book of 
the New Testament. ^ 

Of all the fathers who flourished in the third century^ the most 
learned and laborious unquestionably was Origen, who was born 
in Egypt a. d. 184^ or 185, and died about the year 253. It is said 
of him, that he did not so much recommend Christianity by what 
he preached or wrote, as by the general tenor of his life. So great, 
indeed, was the estimation in which he was held, even among the 
heathen philosophers, that they dedicated their writings to him, and 
submitted them to his revisaL‘-* Of the critical labours of Origen 
upon the Scriptures, we have spoken at considerable Icrngth in a 
subsequent part of this Work^; but, besides these (which in them- 
selves form a decisive testimony to the authenticity of the Scriptures), 
he wrote a three-fold exposition of all the books of the Scripture, 
viz. scholia or short notes, tomes or extensive commentaries, in 
which he employed all his learning-, critical, sacred, and proliine, and 
a variety of homilies and tracts tor the people. Although a small 
portion only of his works has come down to us, yet in them he uni- 
formly bears testimony to the authenticity of the New Testament, as 
we now have it; and he is the first writer who has given us a perfect 
catalogue of those books w'hich Cliristians unanimously (or at least 
the greater part of them) have considered as the genuine and divinely 
inspired writings of the apostles.** 

Gregory Bishop of Neo-Cmsarea^ and Dionysius Bishop of 
Alexandria^, were pupils of Origen; so that their testimonies to the 
New Testament, which are very numerous, are in fact but repeti- 
tions of his. In the writings of Cyprian Bishop of Carthage, who 
flourished a few years after Origen, and suffered martyrdom a. n. 258, 
we have most copious quotations from almost all the books of the 
New Testament.^ 

Further, during the first thirty years of the third century, there 
are extant fragments of several writers, in all of which there is some 
reference to the books of the New Testament. Thus Caius, sur- 

extmts from their lesiitnonies to the New Testament, arc coHoctud and given at length 
hy Dr. Lardncr, (Works, vol. iii. 8vo. or vol. ii, 'ito.) 

I Lardner, Svo. vol. iii, pp. SOS . ; 4to. vol, ii. pp. 88— £>8. 

SJ Eusebius, Hist, Heel, Itb, vi, c, 19. 

3 See Vol. n. Parti. Chap. IJ. Sect. II. § 1. 4. vi/m. 

4 Lardner, 8vo. voLii. pp. 442 — 544. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 519—575. 

5 Ibid. 8vo. vol. iii, pp. 25 — 57. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 591—608. 

Ibid. 8vo. vol, in. pp. 57 — 132. ; 4to, vol. i. pp. 6*09 — 650. ^ 

7 Ibid. 8 VO. vol. iih pp. 133—183. ; 4to. vol. ii, pp. 3—30, 
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named Romanus, who was a presbyter of the church of Rome quotes 
all the epistles of Saint Paul as his genuine productions, except the 
l^istle to the Hebrews, which he has omitted to enumerate among 
tile rest. Hippolytus Poktuensis also has several references to 
most of the books of the New Testament.^ Ammonius composed a 
Harmony of the Four Gospels % and Julius Africanus endeavoured 
to remove the apparent contradictions in the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ as delivei'ed by the evangelists Matthew and Luke.’* 

From the third century we now ascend to the second^ in which 
flourished Tehtullian, a presbyter of the church of Carthage, who 
was born in the year 160 and died about the year 220. He became 
a Montanist about the year 200; and Christian writers have com- 
monly distinguished between what he wrote before that period, and 
what he published afterwards. His testimony, however, to the au- 
thority of the canonical Scriptures, both before and after he embraced 
the tenets of Montanus, is exactly the same. He uniformly recog- 
nises the four Gospels, as written by the evangelists to whom we 
ascribe them ; distinguishing Matthew and John as apostles, and 
Mark and Luke as apostolical men; and asserting the authority of 
their writings as inspired books, acknowledged by the Christian 
church from their original date. His works are filled with quota- 
tions by nanu'i, and with long extracts from all the writings of the 
New ’'rcstament, except the Epistle of James, the second Epistle of 
Peter, and the second and third Epistles of John. But if an author 
does not profess to give a complete catalogue of the books of the 
New ''rcstament, lus mere silence in regard to any book is no argu- 
ment against it. Hr. Lardner has observed, that the quotations from 
the small volume of the New Testament, by Tertullian, are both 
longer and more numerous than the quotations are from all the 
works of Cicero, in writers of all characters, for several ages. Further, 
Tertullian has expressly affirmed that, when he wrote, the Christian 
Scriptures were open to the inspection of all the world, both Chris- 
tians and heathens, without exception. And it also appears, that in 
his time there was already a Latin version of some part ol'the New 
Testament, if not of the whole of it: for, at least in one instance, he 
ap))eals from the language of such version to the authority of the au- 
thentic copies in Greek. 

Contemporary with Tertullian was Clement of Alexandria, who 
gives an account of the order in which the four Gospels were written, 
and quotes almost all the books of the New Testament, so often by 
name, and so amply, that to extract his citations would fdl a large 
portion of this volume. As he was the preceptor of Origen, and 


I KusfbiuH, Hist. Keel, lib.vi. c. 20. Lardiicr, 8vo. vol.ii. pp.372— 379. ; 4to.vol.i. 
pp. *1HI — 1S4. 

*'! i^urdxier, Hvo. vol. a, pp. 397 — 413 ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 495—503. 

llud. Hvo. vol.ii. pp. 413—430.; 4 to. vol. i. pp. 503—513. 

4 Kusebius, Hiht. Keel. lib. i. c. 7. Lardner, 8vo. vol.ii. pp. 431— 441.; 4to. vol.J. 
pp. 513— 51H. 

* Heiumus plane non sic esse in Cfra'co authentico. Tertullian de Monog. c. 11. Lard- 
ner, Hvo. vol. ii. pp. ‘^50— 2«7. ; 4to, vol.i. pp. 416—436. Sir H. M. Wellwood’s 0is. 
coar^ea on Uio Kvidettces of the Jewish and Christian lievedation, pp. 830—232# 
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travelled in quest of authentic information, and did not give his as- 
sent to the Scriptures until he had accurately examined them, his 
testimony to their authenticity possesses the greater weight. ^ 

Theophilus Bishop of Antioch, a. d, 181, in his three books to 
Autolycus, could only mention the Scriptures occasionally, from the 
particular object he had in view : but he has evident allusions to the 
Gospels of ]\Iatthew and John, the Epistle to tlie Romans, and the 
first Epistle to Timothy.^ 

Athenagohas, a philosopher and a native of Athens, who flou- 
rished about the year 180, is the most polished and elegant author 
of Christian antiquity. In his Apology for the Christians, presented 
to the emperor Marcus Antoninus, and in his Treatise on the Re- 
surrection of the Dead, he has indisputably quoted the Gospels of 
Matthew and John, the Epistles to the Romans, and the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians.’^ 

Prior to these writers was Iren.tsus, who succeeded the martyr 
Pothinus, in the bisliopric of Lyons about the year 170, or perhaps 
a few years later. His testimony to the genuineness and authenticity 
of the New Testament is the more important and valuable, because 
he was a disciple of Polycarp, who was a disciple of St. John, and 
had also conversed with many others who had been instructed by the 
a})ostles and immediate disciples of Jesus Christ. Though he wrote 
many works, his five books against heresies are all that remain : in 
these he has shown himself to be well acquainted with heathen au- 
thors, and the absurd and intricate notions of the heretics, as well as 
with the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. Though he has 
no where given us a professed catalogue of the books of the New 
Testament, we learn from his treatise that he received as authentic 
and canonical Scriptures, and ascribed to the persons whose names 
they bear, the four Gospels (tiie authors of which he describes, and 
the occasions on which they were written), the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Epistle to the Romans, the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, and Colossians, the first and second Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, the two Epistles to Timothy, the Epistle to Titus (all 
which Epistles he has repeatedly ascribed to Paul), the two Epistles 
of Peter, and the first and second Epistles of John. Irenaius has 
alluded to the Epistle to the Hebrews, but he is silent concerning the 
question, whether that Epistle was written by Paul. We are not, 
however, as Bishop Marsh has well observed, to attach to his silence 
more importance than it deserves. Iremeus, though born a Greek, 
was -transplanted to the Lcilin chiircli, which then njcctedih^ Epistle 
to the Hebrews. If therefore he had quoted it as authority in con* 
irommal writings, he would have afforded his adversaries this ready 
answer, that he produced as authority what was not allowed by his 
own church. And, since he has no where asserted, that Saint Paul 
was nob the author of that Epistle, lus mere silence argues rather the 
cusiom of the Latin church (as it is termed by Jerome), than the 
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opinion of Irenaius himself.” ^ He has quoted the Epistle of James 
once, and to the book of Revelation his testimony is clear and posi- 
tive : he has not only cited it very often, but has expressly ascribed 
it to the apostle John, and has distinctly spoken of the exact and an- 
lient copies of this book, as being coiifirnied by the agreeing testi- 
mony of those who had personally conversed ‘with John himself. 

In short, we have the testimony of Irenmus, in one form or other, 
to every one of the books of the New Testament, except the Epistle 
of Philemon, the third Epistle of John, and the Epistle of Jude; 
which, as they contain no })oint of doctrine, could not afford any 
matter lor quotations in the particular coiitrovcrsies in which Irenoeiis 
was engaged, whose writings (it must be recollected) were wd}olly 
controversial. 

^ Considering the age in which he lived, and his access to the ori- 
ginal sources of inforniatioh, the testimony ofirenmus to the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the New Testament, gives to such of his 
writings as are extant a perpetual interest and value in the Christian 
church ; for his quotations are so numerous, and many of them 
are so long, as to afford undoubted evidence that the books of the 
New Testament, which were known to the dLsci])les of i^olycarp, arc 
the same books which have descended to the present age.” In ad- 
dition to the preceding remarks it may be stated, that Ireumus men- 
tions the Code of the NexQ Tcsfamenl as xodl as the Oidf and calls 
the one as well us the other, the Oracles ofGod^ and Wrllings 
dictated tnj his IVord and Hinriln^ 

About the year J 70, during the reign of Marcus Antoninus, the 
(^Jiristians in (hull suffered a terrible persecution, particularly at 
Vienne and Lyons, whence they sent an affecting narrative to their 
brethren in Asia. In this epistle, of which Eusebius has j)rescrvcd 
the greater part, there arc exact references to the Gosj)els of Luke 
and John, tlie Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles to the Romans, 
Kjdiesians, Philippians, 1 Tiinoth}^, 1 Peter, 1 John, and the Reve- 
lation ol‘ St Johii.'^ In this persecution, Pothiuus, Bishop of Lyons, 
the predecessor of Ircnmus, \vas put to death. 

At this time also lloiinshcd Melito, Blslioj) of Kardis, in Lydia, 
wliom some writers have conjectured (but witlioiiL any authority 
from C'hristian antiquity) to be the angel of the church of Sardis, to 
whom the epistle is directed in Rev. iii. I — G. He appears to have 
btsen a volnniinous writer, as the titles ofthirtcen treatises of his have 
been transmitted to us, though none of them have reached our times, 
except a few fragments preserved by Eusebius and Jerome. He 
travelled into the East, to ascertain the Jewish canon, and left a 
catalogue of the books of the Old Testament. From tlie language 
cited from liim with regard to the Old. Testament, as distinguished 
from the Now, there is reason to conclude that there was Ihen extant 

1 ilp. MarsICs Led im'H, part V. p. -11. 

' 1 but. part V. p. i.arrlner, 8vo. vol. ii, pp. 15f3 — IHO.j 4to. vol. i. pp. iJCiJ — *317, 
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a volume ox* collection of books, called the ’Nem Testament^^ ccmtaln- 
ing the writings of apostles and apostolical men.^ One ol Melitos 
treatises was a commentary on the Revelation of Saint John. ^ 

Heoisxpx^us, who was a converted Jew, was born in the beginning 
of the second century, and, according to the Alexandrian Chronicle, 
died in the reign of the emperor Conimodiis. He relates that, in lus 
journey from Palestine to Rome, he conversed with many bishops, 
all of whom held one and the same doctrine ; and that in every city 
the same doctrine was taught, which the law and the prophets, and 
the Lord teacheth;” in which passage, by ^ the Lor he must mean 
the Scriptures of the New Testament, which he considered as con- 
taining the very doctrine taught and preached by Jesus Christ." 

Tati AN flourished about the year 172; he was converted irom 
heathenism to Christianity by i*eading the books of the Old i csla- 
ment, and by reflecting on the corruptions and absurdities of gentilisin. 
After the death of Justin Martyr, whose follower or pupil he is said 
to have been, Tatian adopted various absurd and heretical teiu-ts, 
which are detailed by ecclesiastical historians. He composed a I lar- 
mony of the Gospels, called AIA TESSAPfiN, oj thejhur; in which 
he is charged with making alterations and omissions in such passages 
of the Gospels as opposed his hex'etical tenets. The fragments ol 
this harmony, which have been preserved by Clement ol Alexandria 
who wi’ote against Tatian, prove that it was compiled ii*om the same 
gospels which we now have, and recognise as canonical.'^ Tlic kIcih 
tity of the Gospels harmonised by the latter with our Chispels is 
further proved by the that a Greek manuscript ot the Gospels 
in the British Museum (Codex Harleianus 5647), contains a scho- 
lium, the object of which is to support a various reading by (ho 
autliority of Tatian.'^ Eusebius’s account of Tatian’s I lannony, 
further proves that in the earliest times there were lour (iospels, 
and only four, which were iu esteem with the Christians. His ora- 
tion or discourse against the Gentiles, which is said to liave b(‘<‘ii 
the most useful of all his writings, contains several qnoLatious Iroin, 
and allusions to, the Gospels.^ 

Justin, surnamed the Martyk, from his having sealed with his 
blood his confession of the truth of the Christian religion, was one 
of the most learned fathers of the second century. IJc was born at 
Sichem or Flavia Neapolis, a city of Samaria iu Palestine, about the 
year 89. He was converted to Christianity, a. n. 138, flourished 

» Larduer, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 140 — 148. j 4to. vol. i. i)p. 858, 559, 

2 Ibid. 8vo, vol. ji. pp. HI — H5. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. S55 — 858. 

3 Clcmcut* Alexandiin. Stromata, lib. ili, c, 12, IS. Ephrein tlie Syrian wrnli* a 
Commentary on Tatian’s work, which was known to the writers of the Syitiuu church; 
one of whom, Dionysius Bai.sallbaeus tells us from this commentary, that the diutcsMn'on 
of Tatian was a hannony comijoscd of our four Gospels, 'I’heodoret, IJisliop of Cyrus iu 
Syria in the fourth century, mentions the alterations and excisions made by 'rutiun ; mul 
adds that ho saw the work w-Iiich iu other respects was correct, generally used hy tlio 
orthodox themseives, from whom he collected and took away two hurulml copies, in twier 
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chiefly from the year 140 and afterwards, and suffered martyrdom 
in 164 or 167. He wrote several pieces, of which only his two 
apologies for the Christians, one addressed to the emperor Titus 
Antoninus Pius, and the other to the emperor Marcus Antoninus and 
the senate and people of Rome (this last is not entire), and his Dia- 
logue with Trypho the Jew, have been preserved.^ From this dia- 
logue we learn, that before his conversion, Justin had carefully stu- 
died the Stoic, Pythagorean, and Platonic systems of philosophy; 
and that he embraced Christianity at last, as the only safe and use- 
ful philosophy. The sincerity, learning, and antiquity of Justin, 
therefore, constitute him a witness of the highest importance. He has 
numerous quotations from, as well as allusions to, the four Gospels, 
which he uniformly represents as containing the genuine and authen- 
tic accounts of Jesus Christ and of his doctrine. He terms them, 

Memoiri^ or commentaries, “ Memoirs of the Apostlesf CJmst^s 
Memoirs f Memoirs of the Apostles afid their Companions^ who have 
written the history of all things concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ f 
by whicli, he evidently means the Gospels of Matthew and John, of 
Mark and Luke. Further, in his first apology he tells us, that the 
memoirs of the apostles and the writings of the prophets were read 
and expounded in the Christian assemblies for public worship: 
whence it is evident that the Gospels were at that time well known in 
the world, and not designedly concealed from any one. The writings 
of Justin also contain express references to, or quotations from, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle to the Romans, the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philip- 
piaiis, and Colossians, the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, die 
Epistle of Peter, and the book of Revelation, which he expressly 
says was written by John one of the apostles of Christ 

Anterior to Justin, was Papias, Bishop of Plierapoiis in Asia, 
whose public life is placed between the years 110 and 116. He was 
well acquainted with Polycarp and John the presbyter or elder, both 
of them apostolical men, if not with the apostle John himself; conse- 
quently he had access to the best sources of information. He bears 
express testimony to the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, which he 
ascribes to those evangelists; lie has also quoted the first Epistle of 
Peter and the first Epistle of John, and alludes to the Acts of the 
Apostles, as well as to the book of Revelation. 

We have now traced the external evidence for the genuineness and 
authenticity of the New Testament, from the present time backward 
to the second century, without the aid of the apostolic fathers, (that 
is, of those who were the immediate contemporaries or disciples, ac- 
(piaintanccs or successors of the apostles,) or of any other writers 
whose testimony can in any way be questioned. But though we 
have sufficient proof, independently of the apostolic fathers, there is 
no reason for our rejecting them altogether as useless. When the 

i Lardnor, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 11,'? — 129.; 4to. vol.i. pp. 341 — 849. 

^ Ibid. 8vo. vol. n, pp. 115—129.; 4to. vol. i. pp, 341 — 349. M. Vernct has written 
a very interesting account of Justin’s conversion to Christianity, and of his services in its 
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tyrdom a.d. 107> or, according to some accounts, a.d. 116. If (as 
some have supposed) he was not one of the little children whom Jesus 
loot up in his arms and blessed, it is certain that he conversed fa- 
miliarly with the apostles, and was perfectly acquainted with their 
doctrine. He has left several epistles that are still extant, in w^hich 
he has distinctly quoted the Gospels of Matthew and John, and has 
cited or alluded to the Acts and most of the Epistles. ^ 

5. Polycarp was an immediate disciple of the Apostle John, by 
whom he was also appointed Bishop of Smyrna. He had conversed 
with many who had seen Jesus Christ, and is supposed to have been 
the angel of the church of Smyrna, to whom the epistle in the Re- 
velation is addressed. He suffered martyrdom about the year 166. 
Of the various writings which he is recorded to have left, only one 
epistle remains; and in this he has nearly forty allusions to the 
different books of the New Testament. ^ 

On the preceding testimonies of the apostolic fathers, may 
remark, that, without any professed intention to ascertain tlie canon 
of the New Testament, they have most effectually ascertained it, 
by their quotations from the several books which it contains, or by 
tneir explicit references to them, as the authentic Scriptures received 
and relied on as inspired oracles, by the whole Christian chiu'ch. 
They most frequently use the same words which are still read in 
the New Testament ; and, even when they appear to have quoted 
from memory, without intending to confine themselves to the same 
language, or to have merely referred to the Scriptures, without pro- 
fessing to quote them, it is clear that they had precisely the same 
texts in their view wdiich are still found In the books of tlic New 
Testament. ^ But, what is of chief importance on this subject, every 
competent judge of their writings must perceive, on the one hand, 
that, in all the questions which occurred to them, either in doctrine 
or morals, they uniformly appealed to the same Scriptures which 
are in our possession ; and, on the other hand, that they were uni- 
versally accustomed to refer to all the books of the New Teslament 
containing what related to the subjects which they were led to dis- 
cuss, without appearing to have intentionally omitted any of them. 
All the inspired books, or the same texts, are not quoted by every 
writer ; as the subject of the epistle to Philemon could not be as fre- 
quently appealed to, as the doctrine of larger and more argumenta- 
tive epistles. They had no intention to record the particulars of the 
^f ^he Old or of the New Testament, not having been 
sufficiently aware of the importance of their testimony to succeeding 
ages; though the facts which they have furnished to establish it, in- 
cidentally or occasionally introduced in their writings, are not on this 
account loss intelligible or important, but on the contrary, derive a 
great part of their weight and value from this circumstance. There 
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is scarcely a book of the New Testament, which one or other of the 
apostolical fathers has not either quoted or referred to ; and their 
united and unintentional testimony, given in this form, is certainly 
more decisive of the original authority assigned to the Scriptures re- 
ferred to, than a precise list of them, or a professed dissertation from 
any individual to prove their authenticity, would have been. They 
uniformly quote and allude to them, with the respect and reverence 
due to inspired writings : and they describe them as ^ Scriptures,’ 
as ^ Sacred Scriptures,’ and as ® the Oracles of the Lord.’ There 
is indeed good reason to conclude, not only from the multiplicity of 
references, but from the language employed by the apostolical fathers 
in making their quotations, that the books of the New Testament 
were not only generally received, and in common use in the Chris- 
tian churches, but that at least the greater part of them had been 
collected and circuhited in one volume before the end of the first, or 
in the very beginning of the second century.” ^ This fact may be 
fairly deduced from the language of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, 
who says in substance, ^ that in order to understand the will of 
.God, he fled to the gospels, which he believed no less than if Christ 
in the flesh had been speaking to liim ; and to the writings of the 
apostles, whom he esteemed as the presbytery of the whole Christian 
cluirch.’ ^ The gospels and the apostles^ in the plural, suppose that 
the writings referred to had been collected, and were read together.”^ 

Lastly, we have evidence that some part of the New Testament 
was cited lij contemporary apostles themselves. 

Thus, Paul has the following sentence in lTim*v. 18. The 
labourer is xwrtJnj of his revoard^ which occurs only in Saint Luke’s 
Gospel (x. 7.), whence we conclude that this was extant at the time 
Saint Paul wrote his epistle to Timothy. And James (ii. 8.) 
evidently refers to Matt. xxii. 39., when he says: If ye ftilfl the 
royal km according to the Scripture^ — - Thou slialt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,” — ye do well. Other instances might be adduced, 
if necessary. In fui'ther illustration of this testimony it may be ob- 
served, that as the apostles enjoyed miraculous gifts, particularly the 
gift of discerning spirits, they v-ery early acknowledged the inspiration 
of one another’s writings, and considered them on the same footing 
with the Scriptures of the Old Testament. Thus Peter, speaking 
of Paul’s epistles, says (2 Pet. iii. Ifi.), that the nnieachahle and 
unstable west them, as they also do the other scriptures, mto their 
own (lest ruction 

In reviewing the body of evidence that has now been stated, it is 
a consideration of great importance, that the witnesses lived at dif- 
ferent times, and in countries widely remote from one another; 
CJemont flourished at Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, Polycarp at 


1 Sir H. IVl Wellwood's Discourses on tlie Evidence of the Jewish and Christian Re- 
vel aliens, pp. 215 — 217. 

e This is the paraphrase of Le Clerc, and gives, I am persuaded, the true meaning of 
Tguetius. The words of Ignatius arc tliesc; ** Pleoing to the gospels, as the flesh of Jesus, 
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Smyrna, Justin Martyr in Syria, Irenseus in France, Athenagoms 
at Athens, Theophilus at Antioch, Clement and Origen at Alex- 
andria, Tertullian at Carthage, and Augustine at Hippo, both in 
Africa, and, to mention no more, Eusebius at Cmsarea.^ Philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and divines, men of acuteness and learning, all concur 
to prove that the books of the New Testament were equally well 
known in distant countries, and received as authentic, by men who 
had no intercourse with one another. 

But the evidence for the authenticity of the New Testament,^ to 
be derived from the Heretical Writers of the first three centuries, 
is still more important than even that of the orthodox fathers. It 
was the practice of the former, not only to falsify or misrepresent 
particular passages, but to erase such as were not reconcileable with 
their peculiar tenets. Now this very circumstance, as Michaelis ^ 
most forcibly observes, is a positive proof that they considered the 
New Testament to be a genuine work of the apostles. They iniglit 
deny aii apostle to be an infallible teacher, and therefore banish his 
writings from the sacred canon ; but they no where contend that the 
apostle is not the author of the book or books which bear his name. 

Thus Cerinthus (who was contemporary with the apostle John) 
maintained the necessity of circumcision, and the observance of the 
Mosaic law : and because Paul delivered a contrary doctrine in his 
epistles, which are cited, Cerinthus and his followers denied that he 
was a divine apostle, Paiifs epistles therefore — the very same that 
we now have — were extant in the first century, and were acknow- 
ledged to be liis hy the Cerinthians. And as this sect received and 
approved the gospel of Matthew, because it did not contradict their 
tenets, it is consequently evident that his gospel was likewise extant 
in tlie first century. ^ 

Again, in the same age, the Ebionites rejected all the epistles of 
Paul, and called him an apostate, because he departed from the 
Levitical law; and they adopted the gospel of Matthew, which how- 
ever they corrupted by various alterations and additions. ''Fhis proves 
that Matthew’s gospel was then published, and that Paiirs epistles 
were then known. ^ 

In the following century, the Basilidians, Valentinians, and other 
heretics, who altered or rejected various parts of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to accommodate them to their respective tenets, are 
satisfactory testimony to the genuineness of such books as they have 
quoted or alluded to. But, among the heretics who erased and al- 
tered passages of Scripture, to make it agree with their doctrines, 
we may especially instance Marcion, who'fiourishecl in the b<‘gin- 
ning of the second century. He lived therefore in an ago, when lie 
could easily have discovered if the writings ol' the New lestamenl. 
had been forged; and as he was greatly incensed against the ortho- 
dox Christians, who had cxcominiinicatcd him, if such a ibrgiuy 

1 Introduction to the Testament, vol. i. p. 

2 For an account of the Ceiintliians, see Eiischius, Hist. Ecd. Hb. iii. c. I'M. 
nci’s WoiKs, avo. vol. ix. pp. ;jiy— SSO. ; 4lo. vol. iv. pp. 57K 
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had been committed, most unquestionably he would not have failed 
to make a discovery that would have afforded him the most ample 
means of triumph. He had likewise the experience derived from an 
acquaintance with foreign countries, having travelled from Sinope, 
his native place, to Rome (where he afterwards resided), in order to 
procure a repeal of the sentence of excommunication that had been 
denounced against him. But, throughout the vast intermediate 
country between those two places, he was unable to discover the 
smallest trace of the New Testament being a forgery. Thus frus- 
trated, he affirmed that the gospel of Matthew, the epistle to the 
Hebrews, with those of Peter and James, as well as the Old Testa- 
ment in general, were writings, not for Christians, but for Jews. He 
published a new edition of the gospel of Luke, and tlie first ten 
epistles of Paul, in which Epiphanius has charged him with altering 
every passage that contradicted his own opinions ; but, as many of 
these are what modern critics call various readings, this assertion of 
Epiphanius must be received with caution. The conduct of Mar- 
cion, however, proves that the above-mentioned books of the New 
Testament did then exist, and w^ere acknowledged to be the works 
of the authors whose names they bear. The tebtimoiiy to be drawn 
from this view of the subject, in favour of the books of the New 
Testament, is very strong. In consequence of Marcion’s rejecting 
some books entirdij^ and mutilating others, the antient Christians 
were led to examine into the evidence for these sacred writings, and 
to collate copies of them, and on this account to speak veiy fre- 
(juenlly in their works, as well of whole books as of particular pas- 
sages ; and thus we, who live in a later age, are enabled to authen- 
ticate these books, and to arrive at the genuine reading of many 
texts, in a better manner than we otherwise could have done.^ 

It were easy to adduce other instances from the antient heretics, 
if the preceding were insuificient ; we therefore conclude this head 
of evidence with tlie following summary of the learned and accurate 
Dr. Lardner”: — “ Noctus,” says he, “ Paul of Samosata, Sa- 
bellius, Marcellus, Photiuus, the Novatians, Donalists, Manicheans, 
Prisciiliani&ts, besides Artemon, the Audians, the Arians% and divers 
others, all received most, or all of the same books of the New 
Testament which the Catholics received; and agreed in the same 
respect for them, as being written by apostles, or their disciples and 
companions.” 

We now come to the evidence of Jewish and ITEATHEisf Adver- 
SARTES in favour of the authenticity of the New Testament, which is 
equally important with the testimonies of the antient heretics. As, 
however, the testimonies of the Jewish writers apply as much to the 


1 For an ample account of Marcion and his tenets, see Dr. Lardner’s Hi&toiy of Here- 
tics, chap. 10. Works, 8vo. vol. ix. pp, 358 — 415.; 4lo. vol. iv. pp. 58S— 624. Mi- 
chaclis, vol. i. pp. 37 — 39. 

In the General Review of his Credibility of the Gospel History. Works, 8vo. vol. v. 
p. 349. ; 4to. vol. iii. p. 90’. 

3 For accounts of these various sects, see their resi^cctivc titles in the fifth index to 
Dr. Larduer’s works. 
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credibility of the New Testament, as to its authenticity, and are 
therefore noticed in the following chapter, we shall at present adduce 
only the testimonies afforded by heathen adversaries of the first four 
centuries : and it is worthy of remark, that, from a very early period 
of Christianity, writers can be produced who considered the New 
Testament as the work of the apostles and evangelists : and Chry- 
sostom remarks, with equal force and justice^, that Celsus and Por- 
phyry, two enemies of the Christian religion, are powerful witnesses 
for the antiquity of the New Testament, since they could not have 
argued against the tenets of the Gospel, if it had not existed in that 
early period. 

1 . Celsus, an Epicurean philosopher, who flourished towards 
the close of the second century, wrote a work against Christianity, 
entitled Aoyor, tlie greater part of wdiich has been preserved 

to the present time by Origen, in his reply to it. In this treatise, 
which is written under the assumed character of a Jew, Celsus not 
only mentions by name, but also quotes passages from the books of 
the New Testament, so that it is certain we have the identical books 
to which he referred. Thus, “ the miraculous conception is men- 
tioned with a view of accusing the Virgin Mary of adultery ^ : — we 
also recognise Joseph’s intention of putting her away'^, and the con- 
sequent appearance of the angel, warning him in a dream to take her 
as his wife*^: — we meet with a reference to the star that was seen 
at his birth, and the adoration paid to the new-born Saviour by the 
Magi at Bethlehem ^ : — the murder of the infants by Herod % in 
consequence of his being deceived by the wise men, is noticed, as 
also the re-appearance of the angel to Joseph 7, and his consequent 
flight into Egypt. ^ Here then are references to all the facts of our 
Saviour’s birth. Again, we are informed of the descent of the Spirit 
in the form of a dove % and the voice fi'om heaven at the baptism 
of our Saviour in Jordan ^*^5 we hear also of the temptation in the 
wilderness — we are told, that Christ was constantly attended by 
a certain number of disciples, though the number is not correct : 
— there is an allusion to our Saviour’s conversation v/ith the woman 
of Samaria at the well ; — and a reference less distinct to the at- 
tempt of the people of Nazareth to throw him down the rock, on 
xvhich their city was built : — here, therefore, is ample testimony 
to his baptising and the facts immediately following it. Celsus also 
pretends, as Origen infoi'ras us, to believe the miracles of Christ j 
and those of healing the sick, feeding five thousand men, and liais- 
ing the dead, are expressly mentioned, though they are attributed 
to magical influence.'^ Several passages also in our Saviour’s ser- 


1 In Ins sixth homily on 1 Cor. (Op, tom. x. p,47.) MIchaolis, vol. i. p.39. Larcl- 

Sier* 8 vo. vol. vm, p. 7. \ -^to. vol. iv, p. IH, ^ 

2 Origen contra Cel&um, 4to. Caiitabiigia?, 1077, lib. i. p. 

0 K- V \ f V. p. 266. » lib. i. p. 31. 

10 Lib. II. p. 305. n Lib. vi. p. 003. u Lib. i. p. 47 , 


p. 151. 


i'*^ Origen contra Cclsnm, lib. 
Lib. vi. p. 298. 


1 . p. 55. 


1 ^ Lib. i p. 513, 
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moil on the Mount, are quoted *oerhatim ^ ^ and his predlictmis re- 
lating to his sufferings, death, and resurrection are recorded.*^ Nor 
are the closing scenes of our blessed Lord’s ministry noticed with 
less exactness. We meet with the treachery of Judas, and Peter’s 
denial of his master ® ; we are informed that Christ was bound, in- 
sulted % beaten with rods and crucified^; — we read of the gall, 
which was given him to eat, and the vinegar to drink ® ; and we are 
insulted with an unfeeling jest upon the blood and water, that flowed 
from our dying Redeemer’s side. ^ This writer mentions also some 
w^ords, which were uttered by Christ upon the Cross, and alludes 
to the earthquake and darkness, that immediately followed thecr u- 
cifixion. ® There is also mention made of the appearance of the 
angels at the sepulchre and of the manifestation of Christ to Mary 
Magdalen and the disciples after his resurrection. Such are 
many of the facts, and more might have been recited, relating to 
the ministry and life of our Saviour, and preserved in the remaining 
part of the work of the author before us. And w^ho is this author ? 
He was an infidel writer, and one of the greatest enemiek with whom 
Christianity ever had to contend. Now testimony such as the above 
to the facts recorded in the New Testament, would be strong proof 
of the truth of the gospel, even if recorded by a friend to the cause, 
or, at least, if recorded by an indifferent writei*. But when it comes 
from the pen of a professed enemy to our religion, w’ho, as such, 
would have denied the facts, had there been any room for so doing, 
the force of it is almost irresistible. For Celsus never once hints, 
that the history itself is false, but endeavours from the facts them- 
selves to disprove the credibility of the gospel. And the value of 
this testimony is infinitely inci’eased by taking into the account the 
time at which the writer lived, which was but little more than a cen- 
tury after the very period at which the events themselves happened. 
He had, therefore, ample means of satisfying himself of the truth of 
the facts on which he comments ; and it is not easily credible, that 
he would have neglected those means, since the very circumstance 
alone of a falsity in the narrative would at once invalidate the tes-» 
timony of the evangelists, and thus overthrow the religion wdiich 
that testimony has established.” It is also worthy of remark^ 
that in no one instance throughout his memorable attack upon 
Christianity, did Celsus question the Gospels as books of history J 
on the contrary, he admitted most of the facts related in them and 
he has borne testimony to the persecutions suffered by the Cliristiaui^ 
for their faith. He accuses the Christians of altering the Gospels,f 
which refers to the alterations made by the Marcionites, Valentinians,. 


1 Particularly the comparison of the lilies of the field, lib. vii. p. 343. ; the precept, if 
thy enemy smite thee on one cheek, to turn to him the other, lib, vii. p. 370. ; and the 
impossibility of serving two masters, lib. viii. p. 386. The simile of a camel passing 
through the eye of a needle is also noticed, lib. vi. p, 286. 

® Lib.ii. p. 67. 93. 3 Lib. ii. p. 7. ^ Lib. vi. p. 282. * Lib. ii. p. 79. 81.- 

<5 Lib. iv. p. 174. lib. ii. p. 82. 7 Lib. ii. p. 82. 8 Lib. ii. p. 94. 

9 Lib. ii. p, 266. Lib, ii. p. 94. Lib. ii. p. 104. 

Trollope’s Ilulsean Prize Essay on the expedients to which the Gentile philosophers' 
resorted in opposing the jn-ogress of the Gospel, 6 Vo. pp. 29 — 02. London, 1822. 
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and other heretics ; and it is very material to remark, that this acute 
adversary of Christianity professed to draw his arguments from the 
writings received by its professors, especially the four Gospels, and 
that in 7io one instance did he derive any of his objections from spu- 


rious writings.^ 


2. The testimony of Porphyby is still moi’e important than tiiat 
of Celsiis. He was born a, d. 233, of Tyrian origin ; but, unhappily 
for the present age, the mistaken zeal of Constantine and other 
Christian emperors, in causing his writings against Christianity to 
be destroyed, has deprived us of the opportunity of knowing the full 
extent of bis objections against the Christian faith. It is, says 
Michaelis, universally allowed that Porphyry is the most sensible as 
well as severe adversary of the Christian religion that antiquity can 
produce, tie was versed not only in political, but also in piiiloso- 
pliical history, as appears from his lives of the philosophers. His 
acquaintance with the Chidstians was not confined to a single 
country, but he had conversed with them in Tyre, in Sicily, and in 
Rome ; his residence in Basaii afforded him the best opportunity of 
a strict intercourse with the Nazarenes, who adopted only the He- 
brew Gospel of Saint Matthew ; and his thirst for philosophical in- 
quiry must have induced him to examine the cause of their rejecting 
the other writings of the New Testament, whether it w^as that they 
considered them as spurious, or that, like the Ebionites, they re- 
garded them as a genuine work of the apostles, though not divinely 
inspired. Enabled by his birth to study the Syriac as well as the 
Greek authors, he was, of all the adversaries of the Christian religion, 
the best qualified for inquiring into the authenticity of the sacred 
writings. He possessed, therefore, every advantage which natural 
abilities or political situation could afford, to discover whether tlie 
New Testament was a genuine work of the apostles and evangelists, 
or whether it was imposed upon the world after tlie decease of its 
pretended authors. But no trace of this suspicion is any whevo to 
be found, nor did it ever occur to Porphyry, to suppose that it was 
spurious. The prophecy of Daniel he made no scruple to Tironoimce 
a forgery, and written after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes : his 
Cl itical penetration enabled him to discover the perfect coincidence* 
between the predictions and the events ; and, denying divine inspir- 
alion, he found no other means of solving the problem. In support 
o this hypothesis, he uses an argument which is an equal proof' of 

a!uborkvnftT^ sagacity, though his objection does not alicct the 
anthonty ol the pvopliet; viz. from a Greek paranomasia, or play on 
voras, which he discovered in the history of Daniel and sLsanna 
he concludes the book to have been written originally in Greek, anil 
a iterwards translated into Hebrew.^ Is it credible, Ln , that so "a- 

only be knowr^om OrionVtJpIy°to®Iu-mror^^^ 

Dr. Spencer at Cambridge in 16‘77 Froin^tiu'c f r f* was puhUsbed by 

pTm-liSj 

xaui. oi. >j. IV. i,, iJ/, above iiuluea 
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gacious an inquirer could have failed to have discovered a forgery 
with respect to the New Testament, had a forgery existed — a dis- 
covery which would have given him the completest triumph, by 
striking at once a mortal blow at the religion which he attempted to 
destroy ? So far, however, is this from being the case, that Porphyry 
not only did not deny the truth of the Gospel history, but actually 
considered the miracles of Jesus Christ as real facts. ^ The writings 
of the antient Christians, who answered his objections, likewise afford 
general evidence, that Porphyry made numerous observations on the 
Scriptures. 

3 . One hundred years after Porphyry, flourished the emperor 
Julian (a. b. 331 — 363 ), surnamed the Apostate, from his renuncia- 
tion of Christianity after he mounted the imperial throne. Though 
he resorted to the most artful political means for undermining Chris- 
tianity, yet, as a writer against it, he was every way inferior to 
Porphyry. From various extracts of his 'work against the Christians, 
transcribed by Jerome and Cyril, it is evident that he did not deny 
the truth of the Gospel history, as a history, though lie denied the 
deity of Jesus Christ asserted in the writings of tiie evangelists ; he 
acknowledged the princijial facts in the Gospels, as well as the mi- 
racles of our Saviour and his apostles. Referring to the difference 
between the genealogies recorded by Matthew and Luke, he noticed 
them by name, and recited the sayings of Christ in the very words 
of the evangelists : he also bore testimony to the Gospel of John being 
composed later than the other evangelists, and at a time when great 
numbers w^ere converted to the Christian faith, both in Italy and 
Greece : and alluded oftener than once to facts recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles.*^ By thus quoting the four Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles, and by quoting no other books, Julian shows that these 
were the 072 li/ historical books received by the Christians as of au- 
thority, and as containing authentic memoirs of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, together with the doctrines taught by them. But Julian’s 
testimony does something more than represent the judgment of the 
Christian church in his time. It discovers also his own. He him- 
self expressly states the early date of these records : he calls them by 
the names which they now bear. He all along supposes, he no 
where attempts to question their genuineness or authenticity ; nor 
does he give even the slighest intimation that he suspected the whole 
or any part of them to be forgeries. 


drawn from the story of Susanna, Bishop Marsh very justly remarks, does not affect that 
prophet’s authoiity, because it relates to a part that is acknowledged to be spurious, or at 
least never existed in Hebrew ; and is for that reason separated from the prophecy of 
Daniel in the modern editions of the Septuagint, though, in tlie Greek manuscripts and 
the Romish editions of the Latin Bible, it forms part of the book of Daniel. Ibid, p. S68. 
Dr. Lardner has given an ample account of Porphyry. (Works, 8vo. vol. viii. pp. 176 — 
248. ; 4lo. vol. iv, pp. 209 — 250.) 

T See this proved in Dr. Macknight’s Truth of the Gospel History, pp. 318. 328. 
335. 337, 

s See an ample account of Julian and his writings in Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. 

vol. viii. pp. 356 ^425. ; 4to, vol. iv, pp, 31 1 — 350. Dr. Macknight has also given an 

abstract, less copious than Dr. Lardner’s, of Julian’s objections, in his Truth of the 
Gospel History,” pp. 320, 321. 329. SSCj 3S7. 
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It is true that towards the end of the second or in the third cen- 
tury of the Christian sera, certain pieces were published, which were 
written by heretics, or false teachers, in order to support their 
errors; but so far is this fact from concluding against the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the books of the New Testament, that it 
shows the diifereiice between them and these apocryphal writings, 
in the clearest possible manner. For, what reception was given to 
these forged productions? They succeeded only among sects whose 
interest it was to defend them as genuine and authentic ; or if they 
sometimes surprised the simplicity of Christian believers, these soon 
recovered from the imposition. Besides, these pretended sacred 
books had nothing apostolic in their character. Their origin was 
obscure, and their publication modern ; and the doctrine they pro- 
fessed to support was different from that of the apostles. Indeed, a 
design to support some doctrine or practice, or to obviate some 
heresy, arose subsequently to the apostolic age^ is apparent 

throughout. Trifling and impertinent circumstances are also de- 
tailed with minuteness; useless and improbable miracles are intro- 
duced, the fabulous structure of which caused the fraud to be soon 
detected. Further, in these forged writings there is a studied imit- 
ation of various passages in the genuine Scriptures, both to conceal 
the style, and to allure readers; at the same time that the former 
betray a poverty of style and barrenness of invention, glossing over 
the want of incident by sophistical declamation. Known historical facts 
are contradicted: the pretended authoiVnames are officiously intruded; 
and actions utterly unworthy of the character of a person divinely com- 
missioned to instruct and reform mankind, are ascribed to Jesus. ^ 
The preceding argument in favour of the books of the New Tes- 
tament, drawn from the notice taken of their contents by the early 
writers against the Christian religion, is very considerable. For, in 
the first place, it proves that the accounts which the Christians then 
had, were the accounts which we have noW; and that our present 
Scriptures were theirs. It proves, moreover, that neither Ceisus in 
the second, Porphyry in the third, nor Julian in the fourth century, 
suspected the authenticity of these books, or ever insinuated that 
Christians were mistaken in the authors, to whom they ascribe them. 
Not one of them expressed an opinion upon this subject, which was 
different from that held by the Christians. « And when we consider 
how' much it would have availed them to have cast a doubt upon this 
point, if they could; and how ready they show^ed themselves to bo 
to take every advantage in their power ; and that they were all men 
of learning and inquiry ; — their concession, or rather their suffrage 
upon the subject, is extremely valuable.” ^ ° 


1 Tlie argument above briefly touched upon, is fully illustrated, with great ability and 
research, by the Rev. Dx-. Maltby, in his Illustrations of the Truth of the Chiistian Re- 
ligion, pp. 39-^67. See a further account of these apocryphal books, infra, iu the Ap- 
pendix to this volume, No. I. Sect. II. 

P-. 87. Notwithstanding the mass of positive evidence 
exhibited m the piyceding pages, it has been lately affirmed by an opposer of the Scritx- 
tures, that the epistles contained in the New Testament were not written till the second 
century • and that the canon of the New Testament was not settled till the council of 
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Another important external or historical evidence for the genuine- 
ness and antiquity of the New Testament, is oifered in the Antient 
Versions of it, which are still entirely or partially extant in other 
languages. Some of these, as the Syriac, and several Latin versions, 
were made so early as the close of the first, or at the commencement 
of the second century. Now the New Testament must necessarily 
have existed previously to the making of those versions : and a book, 
which was so early and so universally read throughout the East in 
the Syriac, and throughout Europe and Africa in the Latin trans- 
lation, must be able to lay claim to a high antiquity; while the cor- 
respondence of those versions with our copies of the original attests 
their genuineness and authenticity. 

3. We now come to the Internal Evidence, or that which arises 
out of an examination of the books of the New Testament; and this 
branch of testimony will be found equally strong and convincing 
with the preceding. It may be comprised under three particulars, 
viz, the character of the writers, the language and style of the New 
Testament, and the circumstantiality of the narrative, together w’ith 
the coincidence of the accounts there delivered with the history of 
those times. 

[i,] First, T/ie Writers of the New Testament arc said to have been 
Jews hij birth^ and of the Jewish religion^ and also to have hce7i inmc-- 
diate witnesses of what they relates 

This is every where manifest from the mode of narrating their story-— 
from their numerous allusions to the religious ceremonies of the Jews — 
from the universal prevalence of words, phrases, and thoughts derived 
from the Old Testament — from the variety of Hebraic words, construc- 
tions, and phrases occurring in the Greek of the New Testament, all of 
which betray an author to whom the Jewish mode of thinking was per- 
fectly natural — from the characters of time, place, persons, and things 
evident in the New Testament, and particularly in theGospels and Acts : — 
all which are related with the confidence of men, who are convinced that 
their readers already know that they themselves saw and experienced 
every thing they record, and that their assertions may therefore be con- 
sidered as proofs. In short, they relate, like men who wrote for readers 
that were their contemporaries, and lived at the very time in which 
their history happened, and who knew, or might easily have known, the 
persons themselves. This is as evident as it is that the noble English 
historian, who wrote an account of the troubles in the time of Charles L, 
was himself concerned in those transactions. 

[ii.] Secondly, The La7iguage afid Style of the New Testament 
ajjwd an mdisputahle proof of' its authenticity , 

(1.) The Language is Greek, which was at that period (in the first 
century of the Roman monarchy), and had been ever since the time 
of Alexander the Great, a kind of universal language, just as the 
French is at present. It was understood and spoken by Greeks, by 
Romans, and by Jews. The greater part of the Christians also, 


Nice 1 1 Though the whole of it was referred to or cited by at least sixteen of the writers 
above quoted, besides the testimonies of Celsus and Porphyry, all r/ v^hom Jlourished 
before that council was held* 
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especially those to whom the Epistles of the New Testament were 
addressed, w^ould not have comprehended them so universally in any 
other language. At Corinth, Thessalonica, Colosse, and in Galatia, 
scarcely was another language understood. Besides the Latin and 
Aramaean, tongues, the Greek also was understood at Rome, and in 
Palestine by the Jews. 


The Greek in. which the New Testament is written is not pure and 
elegant Greek, such as was written by Plato, Aristotle, or other eminent 
Grecian authors : but it is Hebraic-Greeh^ that is, Greek intermixed with 
many peculiarities exclusively belonging to the East Aramaean, i. e, the 
Hebrew or Chaldee, and the West Aramaean or Syriac tongues, which 
were at that time spoken in common life by the Jem (^Palestine* In 
short, it << is such a dialect as would be used by persons who weie 
educated in a country where Chaldee or Syriac was spoken as the ver- 
nacular tongue, but who also acquired a knowledge of Greek by frequent 
intercourse with strangers h” and it resembles pure classical Greek as 
much probably as the French or German written or spoken by a native 
Englishman, which must be constantly mixed with some anglicisms, re- 
sembles the languages of Dresden or of Paris. Now this is a very striking 
mark of the^ authenticity of these writings : for, if the New Testament 
had been written in pure, elegant, and classical Greek, it would be evi- 
dent that the writers were either native Greeks, or scholars who had 
studied the Greek language, as the writings of Philo and Josephus ma- 
nitestly indicate the scholar. But since we find the Greek of the New 
Testament perpetually intermixed wuth oriental idioms, it is evident from 
this circumstance that the writers were Jew^s by birth, and unlearned 
men, in humble stations, who never sought to obtain an exemption from 
the dialect they had once acquired. They were concerned with facts 
and v\ith doctrines ; and if these were correctly stated, the purity of 
their diction appeared to them a matter of no importance. It is true, 
diat one of them was a man of erudition, and moreover born at Tarsus. 
But if St.^ Paul was horn at Tarsus, he w^as educated at Jerusalem ; and 
Ins emdition was the erudition of a Jewish, not of a Grecian school. 

The language therefore of the Greek Testament is precisely such as 
w^e might expect from the persons to whom the several parts of it are 
ascribed. But we may go still further, and assert, not only that the lan- 
guage of the Greek Testament accords with the situation of the persons 
to whom It is ascribed, but that it coidd not have been used by any per- 
son or persons who were in a different situation from that of the apostles 
ana evangelists. It was necessary to have lived in the first century, and 
0 have been educated in Judaea, or in Galilee, or in some adjacent coiin- 

to write such a compound language as that of the 
Gieek re^tament. Unless some oriental dialect had been familiar to the 
persons who wrote the several books of the New TestamenrS would 
not have been aMe to write that particular kind of Greek, by which those 

khff* /r every classic author. Nor would this 

kind of language have appeared in the several books of the New Testa- 

^ Bp. Marblfs Lectures, party, p. 87 , 
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fabrication attempted in the second century would have borne a different 
character from that of writings composed in the same country bfore the 
destruction of Jerusalem, And even if the dialect of a former age could 
have been successfully imitated ^ no inhabitant of Judaea in the second 
century would have made the attempt. The Jem^ who remained in that 
country, will hardly be suspected of such a fabrication. And the only 
Christians who remained there in the second century were the Nazarenes 
and the Ebionites. But the Nazarenes and the Ebfonites used only one 
Gospel, and that Gospel was in Hebrew. They will hardly be suspected 
therefore of having forged Greek Gospels. Nor can they be suspected 
of having forged Greek Epistles, especially as the Epistles of St. Paul 
were rejected by the Ebionites, not indeed as spurious, but as containing 
doctrines at variance with their peculiar tenets. But if Jiidcea could not 
have produced in the second century such writings as we find in the New 
Testament, no other country could have produced them. For the Chris- 
tians of the second century, who lived where Greek was the vernacular 
language, though their dialect might differ from the dialect of Athens, 
never used a dialect in which oriental phraseology was so mingled with 
Greek words, as we find in the New Testament. The language there- 
fore clearly shows, that it could not have been written in any other age 
than in the first century, nor by any other persons, than by persons in 
the situation oi the Apostles and Evangelists.’’^ 

Nor is the argument for the authenticity of the New Testament, drawn 
from the nature of the language in which it is written, at all affected by 
the circumstance of the Gospel of Saint Matthew and the Epistle of 
Saint Paul to the Hebrews having been originally written in Hebrew : — 
that is, according to the opinions of some learned men. For,” as it is 
most forcibly urged by the learned prelate to whose researches this 
section is deeply indebted, if the arguments, which have been used in 
regard to language, do not apply to them immediately^ those arguments 
apply to them indireotly^ and with no inconsiderable force. If those 
arguments show that the Greek Gospel of Saint Matthew was written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, and that Gospel is a translation, 
it follows a fortiori^ that the original was written before that period. 
And if those arguments further show, that the Greek Gospel of Saint 
Matthew was written by a person similarly situated with Saint Matthew, 
we must conclude, either that the translation was made by Saint Matthew 
himself (and there are instances of the same author writing the same 
work in two different languages), or that the translator was so connected 
with the author, as to give to the translation the value of an original. 
The Hebrew Gospel of Saint Matthew was retained by the Hebrew 
Christians of Palestine, and still existed, though with various interpola- 
tions, in the fourth century. But the Greek Gospel was necessarily 
adopted by the Greek Christians ; it was so adopted from the earliest 
ages ; and it is no less the Gospel of Saint Matthew, than the Gospel, 
which Saint Matthew wrote in, Hebrew. Similar remarks apply to the 
epistle which was written by Saint Paul to the Hebrews,”^ 

(2.) Lei us now advert to the style of the New Testament, consi- 
dered as an evidence of its aLitlieuticity. 

This style or manner of writing manifestly shows that its authors were 


1 Bp* Marshes Lectures, part v. pp. 88 — 90. For an account of the peculiar structure 
of the Greek language of the Kew Tcblament, see Vol. II. Fartl. Clup.I. Sect. II, § HI* 

2 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, party, p. 91. 

VOL. I. H 
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born and educated in the Jewish religion: for the use of words and 
phrases is such, — the allusions to the tempi e-worship, as well as to the 
peculiar usages and sentiments of the Jews, are so perpetual, — and the 
prevalence of the Old Testament phraseology (which is interwoven into 
the body of the New Testament, rather than quoted by its writers) is so 
great, as to prove beyond the possibility of contradiction, that the books 
of the New Testament could be written by none but persons originally 
Jews, and who were not superior in rank and education to those whose 
names they bear. Thus, the style of the historical books, particularly of 
the Gospels, is totally devoid of ornament : it presents no beautiful tran- 
sitions from one subject to another; the ear is not charmed with the 
melody of harmonious periods ; the imagination is not fired with grand 
epithets or pompous expressions. The bad taste of some readers is not 
gratified by laboured antitheses, high sounding language, or false orna- 
ment of any kind ; neither is the good taste of others pleased with terse 
diction, brilliant expressions, or just metaphors. In short, the elegancies 
of composition and style are not to be sought in the historical books of 
the New Testament, in which ‘‘we find the simplicity of writers, who 
were more intent upon things than upon words : we find men of plain 
education, honestly relating what they knew, without attempting to adorn 
their narratives by any elegance or grace of diction. And this is pre- 
cisely the kind of writing, which we should expect from the persons 
to whom those books are ascribed. In the Epistles of St. Paul we find a 
totally different manner; but again it is precisely such as weshould^Ay^a*^ 
from St. Paul. His arguments, though irresistible, are frequently devoid 
of method ; in the strength of the reasoning the regularity of the form is 
overlooked. The erudition there displayed is the erudition of a learned 
Jew ; the argumentation there displayed, is the argumentation of a 
Jewish convert to Christianity confuting his brethren on their own 
ground. Who is there that does not recognise in this description the 
apostle who was born at Tarsus, but educated at the feet of Gamaliel ? 

“If we further compare the language of the New Testament with the 
temper and disposition of the writers to whom the several books of it are 
ascribed, we shall again find a correspondence which implies that those 
hooks axejustty ascribed to them. The character of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, is every where impressed on the writings of St. John. 
Widely different is the character impressed on the writings of St. Paul : 
but it is equally accordant with the character of the writer. Gentleness 
and kindness were characteristic of St. John: and these qualities cha- 
ractise his writings. Zeal and animation marked every where the conduct 
of St. Paul : and these are the qualities which are every where dis- 
cernible in the •writings ascribed to him.”^ 

[iii.] Thirdly, The Circxmistantiality of the narratwe^ as well as 
the comcide7ice of the accounts delvoei'cd in the New Testamc^it with 
ilie history of those tirnes^ are also an indisjputahle internal cDidence of 
its authenticity, 

“Whoever,” says Michaelis, “undertakes to forge a set of writings, 
and ascribe them to persons who lived in a former period, exposes himself 
to the utmost danger of a discordancy with the history and manners 


Bp.^ Marsh s Lectures, party, pp. 92, 93. The reader will find somo very instructive 
observations on the style of the evangelists in the Rev. Dr. Nares’s work, intitlcd, The 
Veracity of the Evange ists demonstrated, by a comparative View of their IlistoricH ** 
chap. m. pp. 28—38. 2d edit. * 
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of the age to which his accounts are referred ; and this danger increases 
in proportion as they relate to points not mentioned in general history, 
but to such as belong only to a single city, sect, religion, or schooh Of 
all books that ever were written, there is none, if the New Testament is 
a forgery, so liable to detection ; the scene of action is not confined to a 
single country, but displayed in the greatest cities of the Roman empire ; 
allusions are made to the various manners and principles of the Greeks, 
the Remans, and the Jews, which are carried so far with respect to this 
last nation, as to extend even to the trifles and follies of their schools. A 
Greek or Roman Christian, who lived in the second or third century, 
though as well versed in the writings of the antients as Eustathius or As- 
conius, would still have been wanting in Jewish literature ; and a Jewish 
convert in those ages, even the most learned rabbi, would have been 
equally deficient in the knowledge of Greece and Rome, If, then, the 
New Testament, thus exposed to detection (had it been an imposture), is 
found, after the severest researches, to harmonise with the history, the 
manners, and the opinions of the first century, and since, the more 
minutely we inquire, the more perfect we find the coincidence, we must 
conclude that it was beyond the reach of human abilities to effectuate so 
wonderful a deception.” ^ A few facts will illustrate this remark. 

The Gospels state that Jesus Christ was born during the reign of the 
Roman emperor Augustus ; that he began his ministry in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius ; that, about three years and a half after- 
wards, Pilate, the Roman governor, condemned him to death ; and that 
he was accordingly put to death ; and the book, called the Acts of the 
Apostles, relates that Paul defended himself before the Roman governors 
Felix and Festus, and before the Jewish king Agrippa, &c. An impostor 
would not write so circumstantially* 

Further, there are certain historical circumstances, respecting the 
political constitutions of the world mentioned in the New Testament, 
which coincide mth the accounts of contem^poraiy profane historians^ 
and incontestibly point out the time when they were written. 

(1.) Thus Palestine is stated to be divided into three principal pro- 
vinces, Judaea, Samaria, and Galilee. 

At that time this country was subject to the Romans, but had formerly been 
governed by its own kings ; the Jews were deprived of the absolute power of life 
and death ; a Roman governor resided at Jerusalem. The nation was discon- 
tented with the Roman sovereignty, refused to pay tribute, and was disposed to 
revolt. Two religious sects are represented as^ having the chief sway among the 
Jews, viz. the Pharisees and Sadducees ; the former, who taught a mechanical 
religion, deceived and tyrannised over the people, by whom, however, they were 
almost idolised; while the latter, who adopted an epicurean philosophy, were 
strongly supported by the principid characters of the nation. The temple of Jeru- 
salem was then standing, and was annually visited by a great number of the Jews, 
who were scattered abroad in different parts of the world. These and similar cir- 
cumstances are rather presupposed as universally known than related by the 
authors of these writings ; and they agree most exactly with the condition of the 
Jews, and of the Roman empire, in the first century of the Roman monarchy, 
as described by contemporary profane writers. 

(2.) We read in the Gospels that there were publicans, or tax- 
gatherers, established at Capernaum, and at Jericho. 

Now it was in this last-mentioned city that the precious balm was collected ; 
which, constituting the principal article of exportation from that country, required 


t Michaeli&’s Introducfion, vol. i. p. 49. 
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their service to collect the duty imposed on it. And at Capernaum commenced 
the transit, which both Justin and Strabo tell us was extensively carried on by the 
AradaeansJ 


(S.) In Luke iii. 14. we read that certain soldiers came to John the 
Baptist, while he was preaching in all the country about Jordan, and de- 
manded qfhim^ sayings And what shall toe dof an important question in 
Christian morality. 

It has been asked, who these soldiers were ? for it docs not appear that the 
Roman soldiers, who were then stationed in Judaea, were engaged in any war. 
Now it happens that the expression used by the evangelical historian is not 
srpttTiwrat or soldiers^ but s-pareuojuevoi, that is, 7nen who were actually under arms, or 
marching to battle. It is not to be supposed that he would use this word without 
a sufficient reason, and what that reason is, we may readily discover on consulting 
Josephus’s account of the reign of Herod the tetrarch of Galilee. He tells us ’ that 
Herod was at that very time engaged in a war with his father-in-law, Arctas, a 
petty king of Arabia Petraea, whose daughter he had married, but who had 
returned to her father in consequence of Herod’s ill-treatment. The aimy of 
Herod, theji on its march from Galilee, passed of necessity through the country 
wheie John was baptizing; and the military men, w'ho questioned him, were a 
part of that army. So minute, so perfect, and so latent a coincidence was never 
discovered in a forgery of later ages.^ 

(4.) The same evangelist (iii. 19, 20.) relates' that Herod the tetrarch 
being repro*oed by him (John the Baptist)ybr Herodias his brother Philipps 
wife, and for all the evils which Herod had done, added yet this above all) 
that he shut up John in prison. 

It does not appear what connexion there was between the soldiers above men- 
tioned and the place of John’s imprisonment, though the context leads us to infer 
that it was somewhere in the vicinity of the place where the Baptist was preachiiifr. 
The evangelist Mark (vi. 17—28.}, who relates the circumstances of his apprehen- 
sion and death, informs us that, at a royal entertainment given on occasion of 
Herod’s birth-cla}^ the daughter of the said Herodias came in ; and that the king, 
being highly delighted with her dancing, promised to give her whatsoever she wished. 
After consulting with her mother Herodias, she demanded the head of John the 
Baptist; and Herod, reluctantly assenting, immediately dispatched an e,vccuiioncr 
who went and beheaded Joiin in prison. Now it docs not appear, from the nar- 
rative of Mark, why a person in actual military service {(rvmovKarwp) was employt‘<I • 
or why Herodias should have cherished such an hatred of John, as to instruct her 
daughter to demand the head of that holy man. But the above-cited passage from 
Josephus explains both circumstances. Herod, we have seen, was actirlh' at war 
with Aretas : while his array was on its march against his father-in-law Herod 
gave an entertainment in the fortress of Machaerns, which was at no great distance 
from the place where John was preaching. Herodias was the cause of that war 
It was on her account that the daughter of Aretas, the wife of Herod was com* 
pelled by ill-treatment to take refuge with her father : and as the war in which 
Aretas was engaged was undertaken in order to obtain redress for his dau'ditcr 
Herodias had a peculiar interest in accompanying Herod, even when he waJ 
mai'ching to battle; and her hatred of John (who had reproved Herod on hm- 
account), at that particular lime, is thus clearly accounted for. No snurious nro 
^ctions cmild bear so rigid a test as that which is here applied to the Gospels of 


(5.) Let us now take an example from the Acts of the Apostles, (xxiii 
2-5.) where we have the fol owing account of Paul's appearance before 
the council m Jerusalem, and his answer to Ananias ; — Jud Paul, ear- 

CalaSf '• GoWmib-xvi. "fm. (ed. 

Josephus, Ant. Jud, lib, xviii. c. S. s. I, % 

3 For the above illustrative coincidence we are indebted to /vni ; „ r-i ^ 

and for the next following to Bp, Marsh, Lectures, port v. pp. rsIlsT ^ ^ 
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nestly heholding the council, said, Men and brethren, I liaise Iked in all 
good conscience before God until this day V And the high •priest Ananias 
commanded them that stood by him to smite him on the mouth. Then said 
Paul, God shall smite thee, thou ixihited wall : for siftest thou to judge me 
after the law, and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law And 
they that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high priest ?” Then said Paul, 
“ I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest J' — Now, on this passage, 
it has been asked, 1. Who was this Ananias ? 2. How can it be reconciled 
with chronology that Ananias was at that time called the high priest, when 
it is certain from Josephus that the time of his holding that office was much 
earlier? And, 3. How it happened that Paul said, I wist not, brethren, that 
he was the high priest, since the external marks of office must have deter- 
mined whether he were or not ? 

On all these subjects,’’ sa 3 ^s Michaelis, is thrown the fullest light, as soon as 
we examine the special^ history of that period, a light which is not confined to the 
present, but extends itself to the following chapters, msomuch that it cannot be 
doubted that this book was written, not after the destruction of Jerusalem, but by a 
person who was contemporary to the events w^hich are there related. Ananias, the 
son of Nebedcni, was high priest at the time that Helena, queen of Adiabene, sup- 
plied the Jews with corn from Egypt during the famine which took place in the 
fourth year of Claudius, mentioned in the eleventh chapter of the Acts. St. Paul, 
therefore, who took a journey to Jerusalem at that periods^ could not have been 
ignorant of the elevation of Ananias to that dignity. Soon after the holding of the 
first council, as it is called, at Jerusalem, Ananias was dispossessed of his office, in 
consequence of certain acts of violence between the Samaritans and the Jews, and 
sent prisoner to Romo 3, whence he w'as afterwards released, and returned to Jeru- 
salem. Now fi’om that period he could not be called high priest in the proper sense 
of the w'ord, though Joj.ephus has sometimes given him the title ofapx^epet^s taken 
in the more extensive meaning of a priest, who had a seat and voice in the San- 
hedrin 5 j and Jonathan, though we arc not acquainted with the circumstances of 
his elevation, had been raised in the mean time to the supreme dignity in the Jewish 
church. Between the death of Jonathan, who was murdered by order of Felix, 
and the high priesthood of Ismael, who was invested with that office by Agrippa 
elapsed an interval, in which this dignity continued vacant. Now it happened pre- 
cisely in this interval that Saint Paul was apprehended in Jerusalem: and the&n- 
hodrin being destitute of a president, he undertook of his own authority the dis- 
charge of that office, which he executed with the greatest tyranny.® It is possible, 
therefore, that St. Paul, who had been only a few days in Jerusalem, might be igno- 
rant that Ananias, who had been dispossessed of the priesthood, had taken upon 
himself a trust to which he was not entitled ; he might therefore very naturally ex- 
claim, * I wist not, brethren, that he loas the high jnicst /’ Admitting him, on the other 
hand, to have been acquainted with the fact, the expression must be considered as 
an indirect reproof, and a tacit refusal to recognise usurped authority, A passage, 
then, which has hitherto been involved in obscurity, is brought by this relation into 
the dearest light ; and the whole history of St, Paul’s imprisonment, the conspiracy 
of the fifty Jews 3 with the consent of the Sanhedrin, their petition to Festus to 
send him from Cmsarea, with intent to murder him on the road i3,are facts which 
correspond to the character of the times as described by Josephus, who mentions 
,the principal persons recorded in the Acts, and paints their profligacy in colours 
even stronger than those of St. Luke.” 

(6*) In Acts xxvii. 1. Luke relates that when St. Paul was sent from 


1 Joseph. Ant. Jud. fib. xx. c. S. § 2. 2 Acts xv. 

3 Joseph. Ant. Jud. fib. xx. c. 6. § 2. 

Joseph, fib* XX. c. 9. § 2, and Bell. Jud. fib* ii. c. 17. § 9. 

5 in the plural number is freqi^^ently used in the New Testament when allu- 

sion is made to the Sanhedrin. 

3 Jos. Ant, Jud, 111). XX. c. 8, § 5, 7 Ibid. lib. xx. c. 8. § 8, 

8 Ibid. fib. XX, c. 9. §2, 3 Acts xxiii. 12 — 15. 

W Acts XXV. B, IVlichaells, vol. i. pp. 51 — 54. 
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Caesarea to Rome, he was with the other prisoners committed to the care 
of Julius, an officer of the Augustan Cohort, that is, a Roman Cohort, 
which had the honour of bearing the name of the Emperor. 

“Nowit appears from the account, which Josephus has given in his second book 
on the Jewish war that when Felix was Procurator of Judea, the Roman gar- 
rison at Caesarea was chiefly composed of soldiers who were natives of Syria. But 
it also appears, as well from the same book ® as from the twentieth book of his 
Antiquities 3, that a small body of Roman soldiers was stationed there at the same 
time, and that this body of Roman soldiers was dignified with the title of 3BA:STH 
or Augustan, the same Greek word being employed by Josephus, as by the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles. This select body of Roman soldiers had been employed 
by Cumanus, who immediately preceded Felix in the Procuratorship of Judea, for 
the purpose of quelling an insurrection. And when Festus, who succeeded Felix, 
had occasion to send prisoners from Caesarea to Rome, he would of course entrust 
them to the care of an officer belonging to this select corps. Even here then we 
have a coincidence, which is worthy of notice, — a coincidence which we should 
never have discovered, without consulting the writings of Josephus. But that 
which is most worthy of notice, is the circumstance, that this select body of soldiers 
bore the title of Augustan. This title was known of course to St. Luke, who accom- 

S anied St. Paul from Capsarea to Rome. But, that, in the time of the Emperor 
fero, the garrison of Caesarea, which consisted chiefly of Syrian soldiers, contained 
also a small body of Roman soldiers, and that they were dignified by the epithet 
Augustan, are circumstances so minute, that no impostor of a later age would have 
known them. And they prove incontestably, that the Acts of the Apostles could 
have been written only by a person in the situation of St. Luke.” ^ 


(7.) Once more, between the epistles of Paul and the history related 
in the Acts of the Apostles, tliere exist many notes of widesigned coincl* 
dence or correspondency, the perusal of which is sufficient to prove, that 
neither the history was taken from the letters, nor the lelters from the hi.s- 
tory.^ “And the U7idesignedness of these agreements (which undesigned- 
ness is gathered from their latency, their minuteness, their obliquity, the 
suitableness of the circumstances in which they consist, to the places in 
which those circumstances occur, and the circuitous references by whicii 
they are traced out,) demonstrates that they have not been produced by 
meditation, or by any fraudulent contrivance. But coincidences from 
which these causes are excluded, and which are too close and numerous 
to be accounted for by accidental concurrences of fiction, must necessarily 
have truth for their foundation.” ® 


These coincidences are illustrated at considerable length, and in a most 
masterly manner, by the late Dr. Paley, in his “ Horm Paulinm,” from 
which admirable treatise the following particulars are abridged. As the 
^sis of his argument he assumes nothing but the existence of the books. 
He observes, that in the epistles of Paul, there is an air of truth and reality 
that immediately strikes the reader. His letters are connected with his 
history in the Acts by their particularity, and by the numerous circum- 
stances found in them. By exarainingand comparing these circumstances, 
we obseive that the history and the epistles are neither of them taken 
from the other, but are independent documents unknown to, or at least 
unconsulted by, each other; but we find the substance, and often very 
minute articles of the history, recognised in the epistles, by allusions and 
references which can neither be imputed to design, nor, wiUiout a feuS 
ation m truth, be accounted for by accident, iy hint and oxmSm 
and single words dropping, as it were fortuitously, from the pK the 

3 ^ 1.. § 5. p. 17.. “ " 

e Paky^ p. 180. "" Lectures, pmt. v. pp. 85-8.. 
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writer, or drawn forth, each by some occasion proper to the place in which 
it occurs, but widely removed from any view to consistency or agreemeiit- 
These, we know, are effects which reality produces, but which, without 
reality at the bottom, can hardly be conceived to exist. When such un- 
designed coincidences are too close and too numerous to be accounted 
for b^y accidental concurrences of fiction, they must necessarily have truth 
for their foundation. This argument depends upon a large deduction of 
particulars, which cannot be abstracted, but which carry great weight of 
evidence. 

If it can be thus proved, that we are in possession of the very letters 
which the Apostle Paul wrote, they substantiate the Christian history. 
The great object of modern research is to come at the epistolary cor- 
respondence of the times. Amidst the obscurities, the silence, or the 
contradictions of history, if a letter can be found, we regard it as the dis- 
covery of a land-mark ; as that by which we can correct, adjust, or supply 
the imperfections and uncertainties of other accounts. The facts which 
they disclose generally come out incidentally, and therefore without de- 
sign to mislead by false or exaggerated accounts. This is applicable to 
Paul’s Epistles with as much justice as to any letters whatever. Nothing 
could be further from the intention of the writer, than to record any part 
of his history, though in fact it is made public by them, and the reality 
of it is made probable. 

These letters also show, 1. That Christianity had prevailed before the 
confusions that preceded and attended the destruction of Jerusalem. 
% That the Gospels were not made up of reports and stories current at 
the time ; for a man cannot be led by reports to refer to transactions in 
which he states himself to be present and active. 3. That the converts to 
Christianity were not the barbarous, mean, ignorant set of men, incapable 
of thought or reflection, which the false representations of infidelity would 
make them ; and that these letters are not adapted to the habits and com- 
prehension of' a barbarous people. 4. Tliat the history of Paul is so im- 
plicated with that of the other Apostles, and with the substance of the 
Christian history itself, that if Paul’s story (not the miraculous part) be 
admitted to be true, we cannot reject the rest as fabulous. For example ; 
if we believe Paul to have been a preacher of Christianity, we must also 
believe that there were such men as Peter, and James, and other Apostles, 
who had been companions of Christ during his life, and who published 
the same things concerning him which Paul taught. 5. That Paul had a 
sound and sober judgment. 6. That Paul underwent great sufferings, 
and that the church was in a distressed state, and the preaching of Chris- 
tianity attended with dangers ; this appears even from incidental passages, 
as well as direct ones. 7. Paul, in these Epistles, asserts, in positive un- 
equivocal terms, his performance of miracles, properly so called, in the 
face of those amongst whom he declares they were wrought, and even to 
adversaries, who would have exposed the falsity, if there had been any. — 
(Gal. iii. 5. Rom. xv. 18, 19. 2 Cor. xii. 12.) 

This testimony shows that the series of actions represented by Paul 
was real, and proves not only that the original witnesses of the Christian 
history devoted themselves to lives of toil and suffering, in consequence 
of the truth of that history, but also that the author of the Acts was well 
acquainted with Paul’s history, and a companion of his travels ; which 
establishes the credit of Luke’s Gospel, considering them as two parts of 
the same history; for though there are instances of second parts being for- 
geries, we know of none where the second part is genuine and the first spu- 
rious. Now, is there an example to be met with of any man voluntarily un- 
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dergoing such incessant hardships as Paul did, and the constant expect- 
ation of a violent death, for the sake of attesting a story of what was false ; 
and of what, if false, he must have known to be so ? And it should not be 
omitted, that the prejudices of PauFs education were against his becom- 
ing a disciple of Christ, as his first violent opposition to it evidently 
showed. ^ 

Further ; there are four Epistles of Paul to single persons, who were 
his friends ; two to Timothy, one to Titus, and one to Philemon. In 
private letters to intimate companions some expression would surely let 
fall a hint at least of fraud, if there were any. Yet the same uniform de- 
sign of promoting sincerity, benevolence, and piety, is perceived ; and the 
same histories of Christ and of Paul are alluded to as true accounts, in 
Iiis private as in his public epistles. 

Besides numerous undesigned coincidences in histoiical circum- 
stances and facts, which Dr. Paley has specified, there is also an unde- 
signed agreement throughout, between the sentiments and manner of 
wTiting of Paul in his Epistles, and the account of his character and con- 
duct given in the book of Acts. Every instance of this kind bespeaks 
reality, and therefore deserves notice as a branch of internal evidence. 
The Epistles of Paul show the author to bo a man of parts and learning, 
of sound judgment, quick conception, crowded thought, fluent expression, 
and zealous and indefatigable in his endeavours to accomplish the point 
at which he aimed. These properties correspond with the history of him 
contained in the Acts. Brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, he was in- 
structed in Jewish learning. His speech to the philosophers and people 
of Athens, his behaviour and addresses to Agrippa, Festus, and Felix, 
prove his sagacity, his judicious selection of topics, and his skill in reason- 
ing. The violent manner in which he is recorded in the Acts to have per- 
secuted the first Christians, agrees with the ardour of spirit that breathes 
in all his letters, and the glowing warmth of his style. 

There are, indeed, great seeming discordances, which, however, arc 
easily reconcileable by attending to his ardent temper, and to the ruling 
principle of his conduct in different periods of his life. His rage against 
the Christians (owing to strong Jewish prejudices) was furious and unre- 
strained 2 , and unjustifiable against any peaceable persons, such as they 
were. On the other hand, his Epistles manifest a warmth and eagerness 
governed by a calmer principle. After his conversion, Paul was at the 
same time prudent, steady, and ardent. He was as indefatigable as he 
had been before ; but, instead of cruel and unjust means to obtain his 
purposes, he employed argument, persuasion, and the merciful and mighty 
power of God, The religion he embraced accounts for these changes 
easily and naturally. His conversion to Christianity, the circumstances 
11 related in the book of Acts, and which are mentioned or 

aliuaed to in his Epistles, harmonise every seeming contradiction in Iiis 
character, and thus become a strong evidence of the truth both of his 
history and ofhis Epistles, 

A similar observation may be made concerning Peter. Is there not a 
striking uniformity in the character of this ApostJc, as it is delineated by 

in the style, manner, and dal 
timents ofhis Episf es? Do they not bear the marks of the same encrey, 
nervous simplicity, the same impetuosity and 
Teiemence of thought, the same strength and vigour of untutored gciiius ; 

VO’! ia the conclusion. Paloy’s I'lidoncos of CInistianity, 

2 Actb viii. 3. ; ix, 1 . 
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strong in th^ondowments of nature, but without the refinements of art or 
science? Now there would scarcely have been found such a nice.hgt'ee* 
inent between the character of Peter given in the writings of others; and 
exemplified in his own, if the one had been a fiction, or the other spurious. 
It is the same Peter that speaks in the Gospel history, in the Acts of the 
*Apostles, and in the Epistles which bear his name. The seal of his cha- 
racter, as graven by the Evangelists, exactly corresponds with the impres- 
sion of his letters. This is an argument of the genuineness of his Epistles, 
^nd of the truth of the Christian religion. i 

The other books of the New Testament furnish ample materials 
for pursuing this species of evidence from undesigned coincidences 
of different kinds. Dr. Paley^ and Mr. Wakefield'^, have both pro- 
duced some instances of it between the Gospels, to which we shall 
-only add, in the last place, that the similitude or coincidence between 
the style of John’s Gospel, and the first epistle that bears his name, 
is so striking, that no reader, who is capable of discerning what is 
peculiar in an author’s turn of thinking, can entertain the slightest 
doubt of their being the productions of one and the same writer.*^ 


1 T. G. Tajlor*& Ess. on the Cond. and Char, of Peter. 

2 Evid. of Christ, partii. c. 4 3 Intel nal Evidences, pp. 207 — 210. 

^ The following comparative table of passages, from the Gospel and fiist Ppistle of Saint 
‘John, will (we think) prove the point above stated beyond the possibility of contiadiction. 


JSjmUe. 

Ch. I. 1. Tiiat which was from the begin- 
ning — 0 €0eacra/x€0a, which we have con- 
templated — concerning the living word. 

II. 5. Whosoever keepeth his word, truly 
in that man the love of God is perfected. 

1 1. 6. He who saith he abidelh in him, 
ought himself also so to walk, even as he 
w'alked. See ch. iik 24. iv. IS. IG. 

II. 8. I wTite to you a new command- 
ment. 

III. II. This is the message which ye 
have heard from the beginning, that we 
should love one another. 

II. 8. The darkness passeth aw’ay, and 
the light which is tiuc, now shineth, 

10 Abideth in the light, and there is no 
stumbling block to him. 

II. 13. Young children, I w'Hte to jou, 
because ye have known the Fathei. 

14. Because yc have known him from the 
beginning. 

II. 28. Every one who worketh righteous- 
ness, is begotten of God. See also iii. 9- v. 1. 

III. 1 . Behold hoxv great love the Father 
hath bestow'cd on us, that we should be 
called the sons of God ! 

III. 2, We shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is. 

III, 8. He who w'orketh sin is of the 
devil ; for the devil sinneth from the begin- 

^ning. 

HI. 13. Do not wonder, my brethren, 
that the world hatetli you. 

IV. 9. By tills the love of God w^as 


Gospel- 

Ch. I. 1. In the beginning W’as the word, 
14. And, eHapiBoLt w’e beheld his glory. 

4. In him was life. 

14. The word w’as made flesh, 

XIV. 23. If a man love me, he will 
keep my words, and my Father will love him. 

XV. 4. Abide in me, and I in you. As 
the branch cannot bring forth fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me. 

Xin 34, A new commandment I give 
to you, 

that ye love one another as I have loved 
you. 

I, 5. The light shineth in darkness. 

9. That was the true light. 

XI. 10 If a man walk in the night, ho 
sturabletli, because there is no light to him. 

XVII. 3. This is the eternal life, that 
they might know thee the only true God, 

And Jesus Christ tvhom thou hast sent. 

III. 3. Except a man be begotten again, 

5. Except a man be begotten of w’ater 
and of tlio Spirit, 

I. 1 2, To them he gave pow'er to become 
the sons of God, even to them who believe 
on his name. 

XVII. 24. Be with me where I am, 
that they may behold my glory. 

VIII. 44. Ye are of your father the devil 
— He was a murderer from the beginning. 

XV, 20. If they have persecuted me, 
they w'ill also persecute you. 

Ill, 16. God so loved the wmrld, that 
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Writings so circumstanced prove themselves and one another to be 
genuine. 

The forgeries of these things, if forgeries they were, must (as 
Dr. Jortin has forcibly remarked) have equalled Father Hardouin’s 
atheistical monks of the thirteenth century ; who, according to his 
fantastical account, in an age of ignorance and barbarism, surpassed 
in abilities all the antients and moderns; forged the Greek and 
Latin authors whom we call classical; and were not only great 
poets, but also great mathematicians, chronologers, geographers, 
astronomers, and critics, and capable of inserting in their proper 
places names and accounts of men, rivers, cities, and regions, eclipses 
of the sun and moon, Athenian archons, Attic months, Olympiads, 
and Roman consuls : all which happy inventions have been since 
confirmed by astronomical calculations and tables, voyages, inscrip- 
tions, Fasti Capitol ini, fragments, manuscripts, and a diligent col- 
lation of authors with each other. ^ 

Such are the evidences, both external and internal, direct and 
collateral, for the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament: 
and when their number, variety, and the extraordinary nature of many 
of them are impartially considered, it is impossible not to come to 
this convincing conclusion, viz. that the books now extant in the 
New Testament are genuine and authentic, and are the same writings 
which were originally composed by the authors whose names they 
bear. 


Epistle* 

manifested, that God sent his Son, the only 
begotten, into the world, that we might live 
through him. 

IV. 12. No man hath seen God at any 
time. 

V. 13. These things I have written to 
you who believe on the name of the Son of 
God, that ye may know tliat ye have eternal 
life ; and that ye may believe on the name 
of the Son of God* 

V. 14, If we ask any thing according to 
his will, he heareth us. 

V. 20. The Son of God is come, and 
hath given us an understanding, that we 
know him that is true, and we are in him 
that is true, oven in his Son Jesus Christ. 
Tliis is the true God and eternal life. 


Gospel* 

he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth on him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life. 

I. 18. No man hath seen God at any 
time. 

XX. 31. These things arc written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ the 
Son of God, and that believing ye might 
have life through his name. 

XIV. 14. If ye shall ask any thing in 
my name, I will do it. 

XVII. 2. Thou hast given him power 
over all flesh, that he might give eternal life 
to as many as thou hast given him. 3. And 

this is eternal life, that they might know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent. Macknight on the 
Epistles, Pref, to 1 John, sect. ii. 


Losses Authenticity of Uie New Tes- 
^ Michaclis, vol. i. pp. 4— 54. .Simp- 


’ Remarks on Eccles. Hist, vol, i. p. 28. etseq* 
tamen^ translated by Mr. Xingdon, pp. i — 26* ivxicnacus, vol. i, pp. 4 54, iiimn- 

Books of the New Testament, Edihburgli, 1831. 8v^ ““ 
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SECTION III. 

ON THE UNCOIIRUPTED PRESERVATION OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. The Uncorrupted Preservation of the Old Testament, proved from the 
absolute impossibility of its being falsified or corrupted ; 1. By Jem ; — 
2. By Christians ; — and, 3. From the agreement cf all the Versions, and 
Ma7iusc7'ipts that are knoxvn to be extant, — II. The Uncorrupted Pre- 
servation of the boohs of the Nevs Testament proved, 1. From their con- 
tents j — 2. From the utter Impossibility of an miiversal Corruption of 
them being accomplished; — 3. From the Agreement cf all the Manu- 
scripts; and, 4*. From the Agreement of a^it lent versions, and of the quota- 
tions, from the Nevo Testainent in the witmgs of the early Christians, 
— III. General Proofs that none cftlie ca^iojiical hooks of Scripture are 
or ever mre lost, — IV . Particular Proofs, as to the mtegrity of the Old 
Testameiit, — V. And also of the Neto Testament, 

Although the genuineness and authenticity of the Old and 
New Testaments have been thus clearly proved, yet it may perhaps 
be asked, whether those books have not long since been destroyed ? 
And whether they have been transmitted to us C7itire and zmco 7 - 
7'upted? To these inquiries we reply, that we have evidence, 
equally decisive and satisfactory with that which has demonstrated 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Old and New Testaments, 
to prove that they have descended to us, entire and uncorrupted 
in any thing material ; — such evidence indeed as can be adduced 
for no other production of antiquity. 

1. And, first, mth regard to the Old Testainent^ although the Jews 
have been charged with corrupting it, yet this charge has never been 
substantiated, and, in fact, the thing itself is morally impossible. 
Generally speaking, the arguments which have demonstrated that 
the Pentateuch (or five books of Moses) is not, and could not be 
a forgery in the first instance, apply equally to prove that these 
books have not been wilfully and designedly corrupted. But, to be 
more particular, we may remark, 

1. That there is no proof or vestige vohatever of such pretended 
alteration. 

The Jews have in every age regarded the Pentateuch as the genuine 
and uncorrupted work of one single person, and have equally respected 
every part of it. Indeed, if they had mutilated or corrupted these 
writings, they would doubtless have expunged from them every relation 
of facts and events, that militated against the honour and credit of their 
nation. Besides, when could such an alteration or corruption have been 
executed ? It was not possible, shortly after the death of Moses, for the 
memory of the transactions recorded in the Pentateuch was too recent 
for any one to venture upon any corruption or alteration, which public 
notoriety would have contradicted. The Pentateuch, therefore, could 
not have been altered or corrupted so long as Joshua and that generation 
lived, who were sucalous for the worship of God. (Josh. xxiv. 31 *) From 
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that time to the age of Samuel, the Israelites were under the direction of 
governors or judges, who determined all cases agreeably to the Mosaic 

Further* if they had wilfully corrupted the books of the Old Testament 
before the time of Christ and his apostles, the prophets who nourished 
from Samuel to Malachi, and who were neither slow nor timid in reprov- 
ino- the sins both of rulers and subjects, would not have passed over so 
heinous an olFence in silence. After the separation of the ten tribes, at 
least, the books of Moses were kept in the kingdom of Israel ; and the 
rivalry? that continued to subsist between the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, was an insuperable bar to any corruption or alteration ; lor it 
could not have been attempted in either kingdom without opposition and 
detection from the other, of which some notice must have been taken m 
their historical books. Besides, if the Old Testament had been corrupted 
in the time of Jesus Christ and his apostles, the Jews could not have 
passed without censure from them, who rebuked their hypocrisy, incre- 
dulity, and wickedness with so much severity. If there had been any 
alteration or corruption, it must have been the work, either of one or of 
many persons. It cannot be conceived that any one person could do it, 
without being exposed ; nor that any one could have vanity enough to 
expect success in an attempt to alter facts in a book so universally read 
and so much esteemed. The unity of design, the correspondence of sen- 
timent, and the uniform reference to the same facts, which are observable 
throughout the Old Testainert, forbid us to imagine that many were 
united in corrupting or altering any part of it. In a word, no man or 
number of men could make an attempt of this kind without bein^ ex- 
posed. Nor is it rational to suppose, that any man or number of men 
could have capacity competent to effect such a design, vyho would not 
also have had the sense to observe the necessity of making it more agree- 
able to the natural tempers of mankind, in order that it might obtain 
credit in the woHd. 

Again, if the Old Testament had been mutilated or corrupted after the 
birth (f Christ, out of malice to the Christians, and in order to deprive 
them of arguments and evidences for proving their religion, the Jews 
would unquestionably have expunged or falsified those memorable pro- 
phecies concerning Christ which were so irrefragably cited both by him 
and by his apostles. But no such obliteration or alteration has ever been 
made ; on the contrary, those very passages have continued in their ori- 
ginal purity, and are sometimes more express in the original Hebrew text 
than in the common translation. 

2. In fac^^ neither before nor after the time of Christy could the Jcxvs 
corrupt or falsify the Hebrew Scriptures ; for^ 

[i,] Before that event, the regard which was paid to them by the 
Jews, especially to the law, would render any forgery or material 
change in their contents impossible. 

The law having been the deed by which the land of Canaan was divided 
among the Israelites, it is improbable that this people, who possessed that 
land, would suffer it to be altered or falsified. The distinction of the 
twelve tribes, and their separate interests, made it more difficult to alter 
their law than that of other nations less jealous than the Jews, Further, 
at certain slated seasons, the law was publicly read before all the people 
of Israel ^ ; and it was appointed to be kept in the ark, for a constant 
memorial against those who transgressed it.^ Their king was required to 


I Beat, xxxi. 9—13. Josh. viii. 01-35. Neh, viii, 1--5. 


- Bout, xxxi 2(5. 
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wHe him a copy of this lauo in a hodk^ out of that which is hfore the 
priests the Levites^ and to read therein all tfie days of his life^; their 
priests also were commanded to teach the children of Israel all the statutes^ 
tohich the Lord had spohen to them by the hand cf Moses'^ ; and parents 
were charged not only to make it familiar to themselves, but also to teach 
it diligently to their children ^ ; besides which, a severe prohibition was 
annexed, against either making any addition to or diminution from the 
law. 4 Now such precepts as these could not have been given by an im- 
postor who was adding to it, and who would wish men to forget rather 
than enjoin them to remember it 5 for, as all the people were obliged to 
know and observe the law under severe penalties, they were in a manner 
the trustees and guardians of the law, as well as the priests and Levites. 
The people, who were to teach their children, must have had copies of 
it; the priests and Levites must have had copies of it; and the 
magistrates must have hvid copies of it, as being the law of the 
land. Further, after the people were divided into two kingdoms, both 
the people of Israel and those of Judah still retained the same book of 
the law ; and the rivalry or enmity, that subsisted between the two king- 
doms, prevented either of them from altering or adding to the law. After 
the Israelites were carried captives into Assyria, other nat'ons were 
placed in the cities of Samaria in their stead ; and the Samaritans received 
the Pentateuch, either from the priest who was sent by order of the king 
of Assju'ia, to instruct them in the manner of the God of theland^^ or 
several years afterwards from the hands of Manasseh, the son of Joiada 
the high priest, wdio was expelled from Jerusalem by Nehemiah for 
marrying the daughter of SanbalJat the governor of Samaria ; and who 
was constituted, by Sanballat, the first high priest of the temple at Sa- 
maria.^ Now, by one or both of these means the Samaritans had the 
Pentateuch as well as the Jews ; but with this difference, that the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch was in the old Hebrew or Phenician characters, in which 
it remains to this day: whereas the Jewish copy was changed into 
Chaldee characters (in which it also remains to this day), which were 
fairer and clearer than the Hebrew, the Jews having learned the Chaldee 
language during their seventy years’ abode at Babylon. The jealousy and 
hatred, which subsisted between the Jews and Samaritans, made it im- 
practicable for either nation to corrupt or alter the text in any thing of 
consequence without certain discovery ; and the general agreement be- 
tween the Hebrew and Samaritan copies of the Pentateuch, which are 
now extant, is such, as plainly demonstrates that the copies were origi- 
nally the same. Nor can any better evidence be desired, that the Jewish 
Bibles have not been corrupted or interpolated, than this very book of 
the Samaritans : which, after more than two thousand years’ discord be- 
tween the two nations, varies as little from the other as any classic author 
in less tract of time has disagreed from itself by the unavoidable slips and 
mistakes of so many transcribers. ^ 

After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, the book 
of the law, and the prophets, were publicly read in their synagogues every 
Sabbath-day ^ ; which was an excellent method of securing their purity, 
as well as of enforcing the observation of the law. The Chaldee para- 

i pout. xvii. IS, 19. Levit. X. 11. * Deut. vi. Y. 

Dcut. iv. xii. S2, 

5 2 Kings xvii, 27. 

<J Neb. xiii 2ft. Joscplms, Ant. Jiul. lib. xi. c. 8.^ Bp. Newton’s Works, vol. i. p. 23. 

7 Dr. Bentley’s Remarks on Kreetliinking, parti, remark 27. (vol, v. p. H4. of Bp. 
Randolph’s ICnddridion Tbeologicum, ftvo. Oxford, 1792.) 

« Actsxiii. H, 15. 27. Lukoiv, 17—20. 
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phrases and the translation of the Old Testament into Greek, whicli were 
afterwards made, were so many additional securities. To these facts we 
may add, that the reverence of the Jews for their sacred writings is 
another guarantee for their integrity : so great indeed was that reverence, 
that, according to the statements of Philo and Josephus ^ they would 
suffer any torments, and even death itself, rather than change a singde 
point or iota of the Scriptures. A law was also enacted by them, which 
denounced him to be guilty of inexpiable sin, who should presume to 
make the slightest possible alteration in their sacred books. The Jewish 
doctors, fearing to add any thing to the law, passed their own notions as 
traditions or explanations of it; and both Jesus Clirist and his apostles 
accused the Jews of entertaining a prejudiced regard for tliose traditions, 
but they never charged them with falsifying or corrupting the Scriptures 
themselves. On the contrary, Christ urged them to senrek the Scrip- 
tures"^ ; which he doubtless would have said with some caution if they 
had been falsified or corrupted : and he not only refers to the Scrij)tures in 
general, but appeals directly to the writings of Moses.-* It is also known, 
that during the time of Christ the Jews were divided into various sects an(l 
parties, each of whom watched over the others with the greatest jealousy, 
so as to render any attempt at such falsification or corruption utterly im- 
practicable. Since, then, the Jews could not falsify or corruj)t the He- 
brew Scriptures before the advent of Christ, 

[ii.] So neither have these filings heenfaUyied or corrupted AK'rKtt 
the birth of Christ, 

For, since that event, the Old Testament has been held in high esteem 
both by Jews and Christians. The Jews also frequently sufibred martyr- 
dom for their Scriptures, which they would not have done, had tliey 
suspected them to have been corrupted or altered. Besides, the 
Jews and Christians were a mutual guard upon each other, which must 
have rendered any material corruption impossible, if it had been at- 
tempted : for if such an attempt had been made by the Jetos, they would 
have been detected by the Christians. The accomplishment of sncli a 
design, indeed, would have been impracticable, from the moral imposhi- 
bility of the Jews (who were dispersed in every country ol’ the then 
known world) being able to collect all the then existing copies with the 
intention of corrupting or falsifying them. On the other hand, if any 
such attempt had been made by the Christians^ it would assuredly have 
been detected by the Jews : nor could any such attempt have been made by 
any other man or body of men, without exposureboth by Jews and Christians. 

3. The admirable Agreemefii of all the antiml Paraphrases and 
Yersions"^ ^ and of the writings of Josephus, with the Old Testament 

1 Philo, apud Eusob. de Prajp. Evang, lib. viii. c. 2. Josephus contra Apion. lit), i. § 8. 

2 John V. 39. 3 John v. *1(5, AH, 

4 The Old Testament has been translated into a great number of languages ; but the only 
versions, to which we shall now advert, are those which were made either previously to the 
Christian ajra, or very shortly after its commencement. At that period, almost all tlic books of 
the Old Law had been translated into Chaldee, for tlie use of the Jews iu the ikst, with 
whom the original Hebrew had ceased to be a living language ; the whole had been rendered 
into Greek (two hundred and eighty-twoyears before the birth of Jesus Christ) for the Jews ’ 
of Alexandria, who were still less acquainted with Hebrew; and, at the close of th(‘ first, 
or in the beginning of the second century, the Old Testament was translated into Syiiac, 
for the Syrian Christians. These three versions have been preserved to our time ; nume- 
rous manuscript copies and printed editions of them are extant ; and, will) the exception 
of a few unimportant diflercnces, they represent to us the same text, the same books, tiu' 
same predictions, and the same phrases. Now this agreement is not the result of any 
design on the part of the translators, or of any fraud on the part of learned men, These thrc(^ 
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as it is now extant, together with the quotations which are made 
from it in the New Testament, and in the writings of all ages to the 
present time, forbid us to indulge any suspicion of any material cor- 
ruption in the books of the Old Testament; and give its every pos- 
sible evidence of which a subject of this kind is capable, that these 
books are now in our hands genuine and unadulterated. 

4. Lastly, the Agreemetit of all the Manuscrij)is of the Old Testa- 
ment (amounting to nearly eleven hundred and fifty), *whzch are hiomi 
to he extant^ is a clear ^roof of its uncorrupted preservation. 

These manuscripts, indeed, are not all entire ; some contain one part 
and some another.^ ^ But it is absolutely impossible that every manuscript, 
whether in the original Hebrew, or in any antient version or paraphrase, 
should or could be designedly altered or falsified in the same passages, 
without detection either by ilews or Christians. The manuscripts now 
extant are, confessedly, liable to errors and mistakes from the careless- 
ness, negligence, or inaccuracy of copyists : but they are not uniformly 
incorrect throughout, nor in the same words or passages ; but what is in- 
correct in one place is correct in another. Although the various read- 
ings, which have been discovered by learned men, who have applied 
themselves to the collation of every known manuscript of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, amount to many thousands, yet these differences are of so 
little real moment, that their laborious collations afford us scarcely any 
opportunities of correcting the sacred text in important passages. So 
far, however, are these extensive and profound researches from being 
either trivial or nugatory, that we have, in fact, derived from them the 
greatest advantage which could have been wished for by any real friend 
of revealed religion ; namely, the certain knowledge of the agreement of 
the copies of the antient Scriptures, now extant in their original language, 
with each other, and with our Bibles. ^ 

II. Equally satisfactory is the evidence for the integrity anb 
UNCORRUPTNESS OF THE New Testament in any thing material 
The testimonies, adduced in the prec ding section in behalf of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament, are, in a great 
measure, applicable to show that it has been transmitted to us entire 
and uncorrupted. But, to be more particular, we remark, 


sister versions, having once issued from their common parent, have been for ever separated 
by events and by a rival&hip which still subsists. The Chaldee version, which was care- 
fully preserved and consulted by the Hebrews, remained unknown to Christians during 
the early ages of the church, and has been in their hands only for two or three centuries. 
The Christians of Syria know as little of the Greek version, as the Greeks did of the 
Syriac; and the Greek version, — which was dilFused thioughout the West, and trans- 
lated in its turn into Latin, and which, under this second form, became the object of ex- 
clusive respect in the Romish Church, — could not borrow any thing from the other 
versions, of the existence of which tlie inhabitants of the West wore utterly ignorant. The 
agreement, therefore, of these three witnesses, is so much the more remarkable, as they 
never could have heard, that these versions belonged to rival and hostile churches, and 
wore the work of inveterate enemies, of Christians and Jews, of Eastern and Western 
Christians, of Jews of Palestine, and Alexandrian Jews. They do, however, agree toge- 
ther. Therefore they give us, with certainty, the antient and true text of the Old Testa- 
ment, precisely as it was extant before the time of Jesus Christ. Cellferier, de I’Origine 
Authentique et Divine de TAncien Testament, pp. 148—151. 

* See an account of the principal manuscripts of the Old Testament, Vol. II, 
Part I. Chapter II. Sections I. and 11, ; and for the chief critical editions, see the Ap- 
pendix to Vol. II. pp.4 — 10. 

2 Bp. Tomline’s Elements f Christ. Theol. vol. i. p.l3. 
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L That the tincornq^fed presermtion of the booh of the Nexio Testa-- 
ment is manifest^ from their Contents s 

For, so early as the two first centuries of the Christian sera, we find the 
very same facts^ and the very same doctrines, universally received by the 
Christians, which we of the present day believe on the credit of the New 
Testament, 

2. Because an imimrsal corniption of those writings was both im- 
possible and impracticable^ nor can the least vestige of such a corrup- 
tion he found in hisiorp, 

[L] They could not be corrupted during the lives of their authors ; and 
before their death copies were dispersed among the different communities 
of Christians, who were scattered throughout the then known world. 
Within twenty years after the ascension, churches were farmed in the 
principal cities of the Roman empire ; and in all these churches the 
books of the New Testament, especially the four Gospels, were read as a 
part of their public worship, just as the writings of Moses and the Prophets 
were read in the Jewish synagogues.^ Nor would the use of them be 
confined to public worship ; for these books were not, like the Sybil! ine 
Oracles, locked up from the perusal of the public, but were exposed to 
public investigation. When the books of the New Testament w'ere first 
published to the world, the Christians would naturally cnteitain the 
highest esteem and reverence for writings that delivered an authentic and 
inspired history of the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ, and would be 
desirous of possessing such an invaluable treasure. Flence, as we learn 
from unquestionable authority, copies were multiplied and disseminated 
as rapidly as the boundaries of the church increased ; and translations 
were made into as many languages as were spoken by its professors, some 
of w'hich remain to this day ; so that it would very soon be rendered abso- 
lutely impossible to corrupt these books in any one important word or 
phrase. Now it is not to be supposed (without violating all probability), 
that «// Christians should agree in a design of changing or corrupting the 
original books ; and if some only should make the attempt, the uncor- 
rupted copies would still remain to detect them. And supposing there 
was some error in one translation or copy, or something changed, added, 
or taken away ; 3"et there were many other copies and other translations, 
by the help of which the neglect or fraud might be or would be corrected. 

[ii.] Further, as these books could not be corrupted daring the lives of 
their respective authors, and while a great number of witnesses was alive 
to attest the facts which they record ; so neither could any material 
alteration take place apter their decease,mx\iO\x\, being detected while the 
original manuscripts were preserved in the churches. The Christians, 
instructed by the apostles or by their immediate successors, 
writino-c , carrying with them copies of their 

('IS copies Were multiplied and preserved. Now 

the seen-), we have an unbroken series of testimonies for 

traced authenticity of the New Testament, which can be 

iav tlme tlie Christian mra to the 

cable to Drovp t^iose very testimonies are equally appli- 

Pio/e Its u ncorrupted preservation. Moreover, luirrnonics of 


the numerous instances in the second part ofhis Crechbiliiy of 

Augustine. * ' the tesUmonicH of* Jiistiii JMaiiyr, Tcrtullian, Onjj^en, 
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the four Gospels were antiently constructed ; commentaries were written 
upon them, as well as upon the other books of the New Testament (many 
of which are still extant), manuscripts were collated, and editions of the 
New Testament were put forth. These sacred records, being universally 
regarded as the supreme standard of truth, were received by every class 
of Christians with peculiar respect, as being divine compositions, and 
possessing an authority belonging to no other books. Whatever contro- 
versies, therefore, arose among different sects (and the church was very 
early rent with fierce contentions on doctrinal points), the Scriptures of 
the New Testament were received and appealed to by every one of them, 
as being conclusive in all matters of controversy ; consequently it was 
morally impossible, and in itself impracticable, that any man or body of 
men should corrupt or falsify them, in any fundamental article, should 
foist into them a single expression to favour their peculiar tenets, or 
erase a single sentence, without being detected by thousands. If one 
party was inclined either to omit what opposed their peculiar tenets, or 
to insert what might afford them additional support, there was always 
some other party both ready and willing to detect the fraud. And oven 
if they persevered in altering their otmi manuscripts, they had not the 
power of altering the manuscripts in the hands of their opponents. 
Though the corruption therefore might be partial, it could not become 
general. Nor must we forget that the books, which compose the Greek 
Testament, have been transcribed, beyond all comparison, more fre- 
quently than the works of any other Greek author. And it is evident 
that the difficulty of corrupting the Greek manuscripts must have in- 
creased with every increase in their number. Though it cannot be 
denied, therefore, that there is stronger temptation to alter a work, which 
relates to doctrines, than to alter a work, which relates to matters in- 
different, the impediments to the alteration of the Greek manuscripts were 
still more powerful than the temptation. The Gospels, which were 
written in different places, and the Epistles, which were addressed to 
different communities, were multiplied in copies, dispersed in Palestine 
and Egypt, in Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. Under such circum- 
stances a general corruption of the Greek naanuscripts was a thing im- 
possible, for it could not have been effected without a union of sentiment, 
which never existed, nor without a general combination, which could not 
have been formed, before Christianity had received a civil establishment. 
But if such a combination had been practicable, it could not have been 
carried into effect, without becoming a matter of general notoriety. And 
ecclesiastical historians are silent on such a combination. The silence of 
history is indeed no argument against the truth of a fact established by 
induction, if the fact was such that it could not be generally known. 
But the silence of history is important in reference to a fact, which, if it 
ever existed, must have been a subject of general notoriety. Whatever 
corruptions therefore may have taken place in the Greek manuscripts, 
those corruptions must have been confined to a few, and could not, by 
any possibility, have been extended to them all.”^ Indeed, though all 
the Christian doctors, who were dispersed throughout the world, should 
have conspired to corrupt the New Testament, yet the people would 
never have consented to it ; and if even both teachers and people had 
been disposed to have committed such a fraud, most unquestionably their 
adversaries would not fail to have reproached them with it. The Jews 
and Heathens, whose only aim was to decry and put dowri their religion, 
would never have concealed it. Celsus, Porphyry, Julian, and other 

1 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part vi. pp. 10, 11. 
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acute enemies of the Christians, would have derived some advantage 
from such corruption. In a word, even though the silence of their 
adversaries had favoured so strange an enterprise, yet the different par- 
ties and various heresies, which soon after sprang up among Christians, 
were an insuperable obstacle to it. Indeed, if any material alteration 
had been attempted by the orthodox, it would have "been detected by the 
heretics : and, on the other hand, if a heretic had inserted, altered, or 
falsified any thing, he would have been exposed by the orthodox, or by 
other heretics. It is well known that a division commenced in the fourth 
century, between the eastern and western churches, which, about the 
middle of the ninth* century, became irreconcileable, and subsists to the 
present day. Now it would have been impossible to alter all the copies 
in the eastern empire ; and if it had been possible in the east, the copies 
in the west would have detected the alteration. But, in fact, both the 
eastern and western copies agree, which could not be expected if either 
of them was altered or falsified. 


S. The tincorrupted preservation of the New Testament is further 
evident^ from the Agreement of all the Manuscripts, 

The manuscripts of the New Testament, which are extant, are far 
more numerous than those of any single classic author whomsoever : 
upwards of three hundred and fifty were collated by Griesbach, for his 
celebrated critical edition. These manuscripts, it is true, are not all 
entire: most of them contain only the Gospels; others, the Gospels, 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles ; and a few contain the Apo- 
calypse or Revelation of John. But they were all written in very dif- 
ferent and distant parts of the woild; several of them are upwards of 
twelve hundred years old, and give us the books of the New Tastament, 
in all essential points, perfectly accordant with each other, as any person 
may readily ascertain by examining the critical editions published by 
Mill, Kuster, Bengel, Wetstein, and Griesbach. J The thirtij ihoiisand 
various readings, which are said to be found in the manuscripts collated 
by Dr. Mill, and the hundred and fift^ thousand which Griesbach ’s edition 
is said to contain, in no degree whatever affect the general credit and 
integrity of the text. In fact, the more copies are multiplied, and the 
more numerous the transcripts and translations from the original, the 
more likely is it, that the genuine text and the true original reading will 
be investigated and ascertained. The most correct and accurate antient 
classics now extant are those, of which we have the greatest number of 
manuscripts ; and the most depraved^ mutilated, and inaccurate editions of 
the old writers are those of wliich we have the fewest manuscripts, and 
perhaps only a single manuscript extant. Such are Athenjeus, Clemens 
Romanus, Hesychius, and Photius. But of this formidable mass of 
various readings, which have been collected by the diligence of collators, 
not one tenth — nay, not one hundredth part, either makes or can make 
any perceptible, or at least any material, alteration in the sense in any 
modern veision. They consist almost wholly of palpable errors in tran- 
scription, grammatical and verbal differences, such as the insertion or 
omission ol an aiticle, the substitution of a word for its equivalent, and 
the transposition of a word or two in a sentence. Even the few that do 
change the sense, affect it only in passages relating to unimportant, hia- 
toncal, and geographical circumstances, or other collateral matters ; and 
the s till smaller number that make any alteration in things of consc- 


I See an account of the principal manuscripts of the New Testament, infra, Vol II. 

criikal editions above mentioned in the An. 
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qiience, do not on that account place us in any absolute uncertainty. 
For, either the true reading may be discovered by collating the other 
manuscripts, versions, and quotations found in the works of the antients ; 
or, should these fail to give us the requisite information, we are enabled 
to explain the doctrine in question from other u7idisputed passages of 
Holy Writ. This observation particularly applies to the doctrines of the 
deity of Jesus Christ and of the Trinity ; which some persons of late 
years have attempted to expunge from the New Testament, because 
a few controverted passages have been cited in proof of them ; but these 
doctrines are written, as with a sun-beam, in other parts of the New Tes- 
tament. The mrij worst maiiuscript extant would 72 ot pervert one article of 
our faith, or destroy 07ie moral pyecept. All the oynissions of the antient 
manuscripts put together could not countenance the omission of one 
essential doctrine of the Gospel, relating either to faith or morals ; and 
all the additions, countenanced by the whole mass of manuscripts already 
collated, do not introduce a single point essential either to faith or man- 
ners beyond what may be found in the Complutensian or Elzevir editions. 
And, tliough for the beauty, emphasis, and critical perfection of the letter 
of the New Testament, a new edition, formed on Griesbach's plan, is 
desirable ; yet from such a one infidelity can expect no help, false doc- 
trine no support, and even true religion no accession to its excellence, — 
as indeed it needs none. The general uniformity, therefore, of the 
manuscripts of the New Testament, which are dispersed through all the 
countries, in the known world, and in so great a variety of languages, is 
truly astonishing, and demonstrates both the veneration in which the 
Scriptures have uniformly been held, and the singular care w’hich was 
taken in transcribing them ; and so far are the various readings contained 
in these manuscripts from being hostile to the uncorrupted preservation 
of the books in the New Testament (as some sceptics have boldly 
affirmed, and some timid Christians have apprehended), that they afford 
us, on the contrary, an additional and most convincing proof that they 
exist at present, in all essential points, precisely the same as they were 
when they left the hands of their authors. 

The existence of various readings affords no just inference against the 
divine inspiration of the prophets and apostles. “We all distinguish 
between the substance and the circumstances of a work, though we may 
not be able to draw with accuracy the line between the one and the 
other. No one doubts that he possesses in general the sense of a valuable 
author, whether antient or modern, because of some defects or interpola- 
tions in the copy, or because he may be uncertain respecting the true 
reading in some inconsiderable passage. The narrative of an historian, 
and the deposition of a witness in a court of justice, may impress the 
mind as true, notwithstanding they contain some mistakes and incon- 
sistences. I do not know why a degree of precision should be deemed 
requisite for a divine communication, which is not thought necessary for 
human testimony ; or why a standing miracle should be wrought to pre- 
vent accidents happening to a sacred book, which are never supposed to 
affect the credit or utility of profane writings.'' ^ 

4. The last testimony, to be adduced for the integrity and incor- 
ruptness of the New Testament, is furnished by the agr^eement of pie 
Antient Versions and Quotations from which ay'emade in the writmgs 
of the Christians qf the frst three centuries^ and in those of the succeed^ 
ing father's of the church 


1 Rev. R. Burnside’s ** Religion of Mankind, a Series of Essays,” vol. i. p. 327. 
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The testimony of versions, and the evidence of the ecclesiastical 
fathers, have already been noticed as a proof of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the New Testament. ^ The quotations from the New 
Testament in the writings of the fathers are so numerous, that (as it has 
been frequently observed) the whole body of the Gospels and Epistles 
might be compiled from the various passages dispersed in their com- 
mentaries and other writings. And though these citations were, in many 
instances, made from memory, yet, being always made with due attention 
to the sense and meaning, and most commonly with regard to the words 
as well as to the order of the words, they correspond with the original 
records from which they were extracted : — an irrefragable argument 
this, of the purity and integrity with which the New Testament has been 
preserved. The idle objection, therefore, to the incorruptness of the 
New Testament, which some opposers of divine revelation have endea- 
voured to raise, on an alleged alteration of the Gospels in the fourth 
century by order of the emperor Anastasius, falls completely to the 
ground for want of proofs Nor do we hazard too much in saying, that 
if all the antient writings now extant in Europe were collected together, 
the bulk of them would by no means be comparable to that of the quota- 
tions taken from the New Testament alone ; so that a man might, with 
more semblance of reason, dispute whether the writings ascribed to 
Homer, Demosthenes, Virgil, or Caesar, are in the main such as they left 
them, than he could question whether those of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Peter, Janies, and Paul, are really their productions.** 

HI. Although we thus have every possible evidence that can be 
reasonably desired ; yet, as there are some books cited or I'eferred to 
in the Old and New Testaments, which are not now extant, it has 
been objected that some of tliose books are now isranting^ which once 
were constituent parts of the Scriptures. A little consideration will 


See pp.V^ — 8S, 95. supra. 

nu objection above alluded to founded on the following passage, occurring in the 
Chronicle of Victor Tunuiiensis, an African bishop, who flourished about the middle of 
t e sixth century, y Messala V. C. Coss. Constantinopoli, jubente Anastasio Iinpera- 
tore, sancta evangeha, taraquam ab idiotis evangclistis composita, reprelicnduntur et cmeu- 
dantur. (Vict, Tun. Chron. p. (J. apud Scalig. Thes. Temp.) i.e. In the consulship of 
Messala (,a. d. .506), at Cojista7itinople, by order of the einperor Anastasius, the hohi Gospels, 
as umng composed by illiterate evangelists, are censured and corrected. On the objection to 
the integrity of the Gospels, which has been attempted, to be founded on this passage, we 
may remark, in addition to the obseivations already given, first, that, whatever this design 
upon the Gospels was, jt docs not appear to have been put in execution ; for if any falsifi- 
cation of them had been .y tempted, what tumults would it have raised in the cast, wdierc 

It would, ,n flict, have cost that emperor his crown 
fhiV* * Secondly, il he had really designed to corrupt the purity of the Gaspeh, 

"Ti lelating his oUier malpracUces 

^ have lecorded it as a standing monument of his infamy. But they are 
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suffice to show that this objection is utterly destitute of foundation, 
and that none of the writings which are accounted sacred by the 
Jews and Christians (and which claim to be received as inspired 
writings), ever were or could be lost; and, consequently, that no 
sacred or inspired writing is now wanting to complete the canon of 
Scripture. 

1. In the first place, we may observe, that it seems very unsuit- 
able to the ordinary conduct of Divine Providence, to suffer a book 
written under the influences of the Holy Spirit, to be lost. 

It seems to be no small reflection on the wisdom of the Divine Being, 
to say, that he first influenced the writing of a set of books (that is, by 
his own extraordinary impressions on men's minds caused them to be 
written), and afterwards permitted them by chance, or the negligence of 
men, to be irrecoverably lost. If they were not serviceable to instruct 
and direct mankind in the methods of attaining the great ends of being, 
why were they at first given ? If they were, it seems hard to imagine that 
the same kind Providence which gave them would again take them away. 
How high such a charge as this rises, both against the wisdom and good- 
ness of Divine Providence, may easily be perceived by every one who 
will think impartially on the matter. This argument becomes still more 
strong, when we consider the great care which the Divine Being in all 
ages took to preserve those books which are now received into the canon 
of the Old Testament, even when the persons with whom they were 
entrusted were under circumstances, in which, without the influence 
of Heaven, it would have been almost impossible for them to have pre- 
served them. To instance only that one time w’ben the Jews were under 
the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanesb when although that monster of 
iniquity laid their temple and their city waste, destroyed all the sacred 
books he could meet with, and at length published a decree, that all 
those should suffer immediately death who did not resign their copies, 
yet was the sacred volume safely preserved, and care was taken of it by 
its author. 

2. The zeal of the faithful at all times for their sacred books was 
such, as would be a very effectual means to secure them from 
perishing. 

This is well known both of the Jews and Christians ; and indeed no 
less can be reasonably imagined of those, who looked upon these books as 
discovering the method of obtaining eternal life, and that religion, for 
which they willingly sacrificed both themselves and all they had. Hence, 
as under the barbarous persecution of the Jews by Antiochus just men- 
tioned, so also under the Christian persecutions no endeavours were 
wanting to extirpate and abolish the Scriptures. It is evident thaf the 
warm zeal and diligent care of the faithful preserved them; and although 
the emperor Dioclesian in his imperial edict, among other cruelties, 
enacted, that all the sacred books should be burnt wherever they were 
found ^ ; j’^et as the courage and resolution of the Christians baffled and 
frustrated the designs of his rage in all other instances, so they frustrated 
it very remarkably in this instance. Nor indeed could it be otherwise, 
when wc consider, 

3. That the canonical books, either in the original languages or 


' Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. xii. c. 7. See also 1 Mac. i. 5G. 67. 
« Euseb. Hist, Eccl lib. viii. c. iJ. 
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by means of versions, were dispersed into tlie most distant countriCwS, 
and in the possession of innumerable persons. 

As the truth of this fact has been demonstrated in the two pre- 
ceding sections of this chapter, we are authorised to infer how im- 
probable it is, nay, almost impossible, that any book, so esteemed as 
the books of the Old and New Testament were and still are, both by 
Jews and Christians, and which they severally believe to be divinely 
inspired, — so diffused into the most distant countries, — the copies 
of which, or of translations from them, would also be continually 
multiplying and increasing, — could by any accident or chance, by 
any human force or power, or much less by any careless neglect, be 
lost and irrecoverably perish. 

IV. With regard to the Old Testament, more particularly we 
may observe, that what has given credit to the objection, that some 
of the canonical books of Scripture are lost, is tlie common notion, 
that the books, so supposed to be lost, were wlimm of some size, 
and all of them indited by the Holy Spirit. Now, in opposition to 
this erroneous notion, it is to be considered, 

1. That the Hebrew word (*^50 scph^ii), which we render hooh^ 
properly signifies the bare reheai’sal of any thing, or any kind of 
writing, however small ; and it was the custom of the Jews to call 
every little memorandum by that name. 

Thus, what we translate a hill of dimrcement (Deut. xxiv. 1.) is in the 
original a hoolc of dhorcement .* and the short account of the genealogy 
of Jesus Christ (Matt. i. 1.) is termed in the Hebrew idiom the hook of 
the generation of Jesus Christ. So in Matt. xix. 7* and Mark x. 4. it is 
in the Greek a book of divorcement. In like manner, David’s letter to 
Joab,^ in 2 Sam. xi, 14, 15. is a hook in the Hebre^v and Greek ; as also 
the king of Syria’s letter to the king of Israel, mentioned in 2 Kings v. 5.i 

2. That several of these tracts, which are not now extant, were 
written, not by persons pretending to any supernatural assistance, 
but by those who were styled recorders or writers of chronicles an 
office of great honour and trust, but of a different kind from that of 
the prophets. 


3. But, supposing that the books in question were written by those 
who were truly prophets, yet they were not written by inspiration. 

forcibly stated by Augustine in the following man- 
ia the histones ot the kings of Judah and Israel, several things 
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are mentioned, which are not there explained, and ai'e referred to as con" 
tained in other books which the prophets wrote ; and sometimes the names 
of these prophets are mentioned ; and j^et these writings are not extant 
in the canon which the church of God receives. The reason of which I 
can account for no other way, than by supposing, that those very persons 
to whom the Holy Spirit revealed those things which are of the highest 
authority in religion, sometimes wrote only as faithful historians, and at 
other times as prophets under the influences of divine inspiration ; and 
that these writings are so different from each other, that the one sort are 
to be imputed to themselves as the authors, the other to God, as speaking 
by them ; the former are of service to increase our knowledge, the other 
of authority in religion, and canonical.” In addition to this observation, 
we may remark, that the books of prophecy always have their authors’ 
names expressed, and commonly they are repeated in the books themselves. 
But in the historical books there was not the same reason for specifying 
the names of their authors ; because, in matters of fact which are past, an 
author may easily be disproved, if he relates what is false concerning his 
own times, or concerning times of which there are memorials still extant. 
But the credit of prophecies concerning things, which are not to come to 
pass for a very long time, must depend on the mission and authority of 
the prophet only ; and therefore it was necessary that the names of the 
prophets should be annexed, in order that their predictions might be de- 
pended upon, when they were known to be delivered by men, who, by 
other predictions already fulfilled, had shown themselves to be true 
prophets. 

4. The bare citation of any book in an allowedly canonical writ- 
ing is not sufficient to prove that such book ever was canonical. 

If this were to be admitted, we must receive as the word of God the 
Greek poems of Aratus, Menander, and Epimenides, for passages are 
quoted from them by Paul. ^ 

5. Lastly, we may observe that most of the pieces supposed to 
be lost are still remaining in the Scriptures, though under different 
appellations ; and that such as are 7iot to be found there, were never 
designed for religious instruction, nor are they essential to the sal- 
vation of mankind. In illustration of this remark, we may adduce 
the following examples, which are taken exclusively from the Old 
Testament. I'hus, 

[i.] The Book of the Covenant, mentioned in Exod. xxiv. 7., which is 
supposed to be lost, is not a distinct book from the body of the Jewish 
laws ; for whoever impartialli/ examines that passage, will find that the 
book referred to is nothing else but a collection of such injunctions and 
exhortations, as are expressly laid down in the four preceding chapters. 

[ii. ] The Book of the Wars of the Lord, cited in Numb. xxi. 14., and 
supposed also to be lost, is, in the opinion of an eminent critic 2, that very 
record, which, upon the defeat of the Amalekites, Moses was commanded 
to make as a memorial of it, and to rehearse it in the ears of Joshua, So 
that it seems to be nothing more than a short account of that victory, 
together with some directions for Joshua’s private use and conduct in the 
management of the subsequent war, but in no respect whatever dictated 
by divine inspiration, and consequently no part of the canonical Scriptures. 


' Aratus is cited in Acts >,vii. 28. j Menander in I Cor. xv. ; and Epimenides i» 
Titus i. 12. 

^ Dr. Lightroot 
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[iii.] The Boole of Jasher^ mentioned in Josh. x. 13., is supposed by 
some to be the same with the book of Judges, because we find mention 
therein of the sun’s standing still ; but the conjecture of Josephus^ seems 
to be better founded, viz. that it w’-as composed of certain records (kept 
in a safe place at that time, and afterwards removed into the temple), 
which contained an account of what happened to the Jews from year to 
year, and particularly of the sun’s standing still, and also directions for 
the use of the bow (see 2 Sam. i. 18.), that is, directions for instituting 
archery and maintaining military exercies. So that this was not the work 
of an inspired person, but of some common historiographer, who wrote 
the annals of his own time, and might therefore deserve the name of 
Jasher, or the upright; because what he wrote was generally deemed a 
true and authentic account of all the events and occurrences which had 
then happened. 

[ iv. 3 Once more, the several books of Solomon, mentioned in 1 Kings, 
iv. 32,33., were no part of the canonical Scriptures. His ^ Three thousand 
Proverbs’ were perhaps only spoken, not committed to writing. His 
‘ Songs,’ which were one thousand and five in number, were in all proba- 
bility his juvenile compositions; and his universal history of vegetables, 
and that of animals of all kinds, belonged to philosophy. It was not ne- 
cessary for every one to be acquainted with them ; and though the loss 
of them (considering the unequalled wisdom conferred upon their author) 
is to be deplored, yet it is a loss which only the busy investigators of 
nature have cause to lament. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude, that if any books of 
the Old Testament seem to be wanting in our present canon, they 
are either such as lie unobserved under other denominations ,• or they 
are such as never were accounted canonical, such as contained no 
points essential to the salvation of man, and consequently such of 
which we may safely live ignorant here, and for which we shall never 
be responsible hereafter.^ 

V. Equally satisfactory is the evidence to show that none of tlie 
books of the New Testament have at any time been lost. Sonic 
learned men, indeed, have imagined that they have found allusions 
to writings in the New Testament, from wliicli they have been per- 
suaded that Paul wTote several other epistles to the Christian 
churches besides those we now have : but a little examination of 
the passages referred to wdll show that their conjectures have no 
foundation. 

J. Thus ill 1 Cor. V. 9. the following words occur — ujtcjv 

sv TYj^ sTifokrj, which in our version is rendered — I have mitten to 
^on in an epistle. From this text it has been inferred, that Paul had 
already written to the Corinthians an epistle which is no longer ex- 
tant, and to which he alludes ; while others contend that by ryj sTrifoArj 
he means only the epistle which he is writing. A third ojiinion is 
this, VIZ. that Paul refers to an epistle which he had written, or begun 
to write, but had not sent ; for, on receiving further information from 


» Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. v. c, 2. 

•vr" Edwardses Discourse conceinin<r the Authority, Style, and Perfection of the 01<l and 
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Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, lie suppressed that, and wrote 
this, in which he considers the subject more at lai'ge. 

[ i. ] To the h 3 ^pothesis, which supposes that Paul wrote a former letter 
which is now lost, there is this formidable objection, that no such epistle 
was ever mentioned or cited by any antient writer, nor ha"s any one even, 
alluded to its existence, though both the received epistles are perpetually 
quoted by the fathers from the earliest period. To which we may add, 
that the reverence of the first professors of Christianity for the sacred 
writings, and their care for the preservation of them, were so great, as to 
render it extremely improbable that a canonical book should be lost. ^ 
From the third hypothesis the praise of ingenuity cannot be withheld ; 
but as it is a mere conjecture, unsupported by facts, we therefore appre- 
hend that this first Epistle to the Corinthians, and no other, was intended 
by the apostle. The grounds on which this opinion rests are as follow. 

(1.) The expression toj docs not mean aiz epistle, but that which 

Paul is writing. Thus Tertius, who was Paul's amanuensis, speaking of 
the Epistle to the Romans, says — I Tertius, who wrote i/iis epistle 
{rr}v salute you." (Rom. xvi. 22.) Similar expressions occur in 

Col. iv. 16. 1 Thess. v. 27. and 2 Thess. iii. 14?. 

(2.) With regard to the word I ivrote, some con,imentators refer 

it to what the apostle had said in verses 5. and 6. of this chapter : but it 
may also be considered as anticipative of what the apostle will be found 
to have written in subsequent parts of this epistle, viz. in vi. 13., again in 
V. 18., and also in vii. 2. It is pi'obable, therefore, that Paul, on reading 
over this letter after he had finished it, might add the expression in verso 9., 
and take notice of what he sa 3 "s afterwards — ‘‘ J ha've (says he) •written 
to ijou in this epistle/' viz, in some of the following chapters, against for- 
nication, and joining yourselves to persons addicted to that sin. 

(3.) The word however, is not necessarily to be understood in 

the past tense. There are nearly one hundred instances in the New Tes- 
tament in which the past is put for the present tense. Thus, in John iv.38., 
Jesus Christ, speaking of the mission of the apostles, says, aTVErstKcz, I sent 
poll, though it had not yet taken place. A more material example occurs 
in a subsequent chapter of this very epistle (ix. 15.), where Paul uses 
eyparpO' in the sciise of ypa^a, I tjorite. — Neithey'* (says he) lia*os I written 
these things, that is, at this time, in this epistle which I am now writing. In 
the passage now under consideration, therefore, the expression sypa^ipa vl^iv 
Bv T'/] B'Ti'ig’oX'/], IS equivalent to ypoc(pM X write zmto pou %n this epistle, not to 
associate with fornicators : and that this view ot the passage is^ correct, is 
evident from v. 11. of this chapter, which is only a repetition of v. 9. 

£ypcc}pa, Now I xvritc unto po\i* The adverb wvi, 7iow, shows that it 
is spoken of the present time, though the verb be in the past tense. The 
following, then, is the plain sense of the text and context: — I write zmto 
pou," siiy^ the apostle, in this mp letter, 7tot to associate^ (literally, be 
mingled) with fornicators, pei not altogether xmth the fornicators of this 
>voo 7 dd, or with the covetous, or cxtoitioncrs, or idolater's, since then indeed 
pe must go out of the world, (renounce all worldly business whatever, there 
being so great a multitude of them). Jhii I mean this — - that pe should 
avoid the company <f a brother, (that is, a professed Christian,) if he be 


1 Tills observation is so applicable to the epistle of Paul to tlie Corinthians, which is 
extant in the Amcniati tongue, that any further notice of that pseudo-epistle is unne- 
cessary, Tlie curious reader may fnijj,! an Knglish translation of it, as also of a pretended 
epistle of I*aul to tlie Corinthians, accompanied with satisfactory observations to prove 
their spurioiisncss, in Jones on the Canon, vol. i. pp» Ha-— M7. 
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given to fornication^ covetousness, or idolatry* This is the thing xchich I 
at this time xxirite unto you*' 

Putting all these circumstances together, we conclude that the 
internal evidence seems to be unfavourable to the hypothesis, that a 
letter to the Corinthians had preceded that which Paul w^as now 
writing. The external evidence is decidedly against such hypothesis. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we have no doubt that the two epistlqs 
still preserved are the only epistles which Paul ever addressed to the 
Corinthians. ^ 

2, In 2 Cor.x. 9 — 11. we read as follows : That I may not seem 
as if I mitld terrify you by letters. For his leiters, say they, are 
mighty and powerful, but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech 
contemptible. Let such an o?ie think this, that suck as we are in word 
by LETTERS when we are absent, such will we be also in deed when we 
are present. Hence it has been argued that Paul had already written 
more than one — even several letters to the Corinthians. 

But to this it is answered, that it is very common to speak of one 
epistle in the plural number, as all know : and Paul might well write as 
he here does, though he had hitherto sent only one epistle to the persons to 
whom he is writing. And from so long a letter as the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians is, men might form a good judgment concerning his manner 
of writing letters, though they had seen no other. ^ 

S. In Col.iv. 16. Paul desires the Colossians to send to Laodicea 
the epistle which they themselves had received, and to send for an- 
other from Laodicea, wdiich was also to be read at Colossse. His 
■words are these : When this epistle is 7 'ead among you, cause that it be 
7'ead also in the church of the Laodiceans, and that ye likewise 7 'ead 
the epistle from Laodicea : — uai ttjv sx Aotodixeiac Iva xcti viji^sig avotyveoTe. 
Now the former part of this verse is clear: but it is not so clear 
w'hat epistle St. Paul meant by h swig-oKy) sx Aocodixsix$. These words 
have been interpreted three different ways. 

(1.) evtroXv} sx Aaohyceicc; has been explained, as denoting an epistle, 
which had been written from Laodicea to Paul."' This epistle has been 
supposed to have contained several questions, proposed to the Apostles 
by the Laodiceans, which he answered in the epistle to the Colossians ; 
and hence it has been inferred that Paul ordered them to read the former, 
as being necessary toward a right understanding of the latter. 

But this opinion is erroneous : for if Paul had received an epistle from 
Laodicea, the capital of Phrygia, he would have returned the answer to 
the questions vvhich it contained to Laodicea itself, and not to a small 
town in the neighbourhood. Besides, there would have been a manifest 
impropriety in sending to the Colossians answers to questions, with which 
they were not acquainted, and then, after they had the epistle, which 


. ’ Michaelis, vol. iv, pp. 62--e8. FercUnandi Stosch, AnOSTOAIKON OAOKAHPON, 
sive Tractacus Theologicus de Epistolis Apostolorum non doperditis, pp. 75 — 94 . (Grol 
mngen, 12mo. 1753.) Rosenmuller, Scholia in N. T. tom, iv. pp.7I, 72. Bishop Mid- 
dleton on the Greek Article, pp. 469. 474. Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8 vo. vol. vi. pp. 668— 
671. ; 4to. vol. in. pp. 4^, 469. Dr. John Edwards on the Authority, &c. of Scripture, 

voUi. pp.^27.0. Jonc.i’n.h: 

® Lardners Works, 8vo. vol. vi, pp 668. j 4to, vol. iii. pp. 467, 468, 
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contained the answers, desiring them to read that which contained the 
questions. 

(2.) Another opinion is, that Paul meant an epistle which he himself 
had written at Laodicea, and sent from that place to Timothy, because 
the Greek subscription to the first epistle to Timothy is Upoq TiiaqOeov 
E ypa(pv} a-TTo Aaoh-Aztaq. This opinion is defended by Theophylact: but it 
is -undoubtedly false. For it is evident from Col.ii. 1, that Paul had 
never been at Laodicea, when he wrote his epistle to the Colossians : 
and if he had, he would not have distinguished an epistle, which he had 
written there, by the place where it was written, but by the person or 
community to which it was sent. It was not Paul’s custom to date his 
epistles ; for the subscriptions, which we now find annexed to them, were 
all added at a later period, and by unknown persons. If, therefore, he 
had meant an epistle, which he himself had written at Laodicea, he cer- 
tainly would not have denoted it by the title of E<7ri^o>.vi s/t 

(3.) There remains, therefore, no other possible interpretation of these 
words, than an epistle, which the Laodiceans had received from Paul,” 
and which the Colossians were ordered to procure from Laodicea, when 
they communicated to the Laodiceans their own epistle. 

But, as among the epistles of Paul in our own canon, not one is 
addressed to the Laodiceans in particular, the question again occurs : 
Which, and where is this epistle ? 

1. There exists an epistle, which goes by the name of Paul’s 
epistle to the Laodiceans. 

This, however, is undoubtedly a forgery, though a very antient one : 
for Theodoret, who lived in the fifth century, in his note to the passage 
in question, speaks of it as then extant. But this is manifestly a mere 
rhapsody, collected from Paul’s other epistles, and which no critic can 
receive as a genuine work of the apostle. It contains nothing which it 
was necessary for the Colossians to know, nothing that is not ten times 
better and more fully explained in the epistle which Paul sent to the 
Colossians ; in short, nothing which could be suitable to Paul’s design. 

2. As the epistle, therefore, which now goes by the name of the 
epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans, is a forgery, the apostle might 
mean an epistle, which he had sent to the Laodiceans, and which is 
now lost. 

An objection, however, to this opinion, (namely, that he had sent an 
epistle to the Laodiceans in particular,) may be made from Col. iv* 15., 
where Paul requests the Colossians to salute Nympbas, who was a Lao- 
dicean. If he had written a particular epistle to the Laodiceans, he 
would have saluted Nyraphas rather in this epistle, than in that to the 
Colossians. 

3. There remains a third explanation, which is not clogged with 
the preceding diflficulty, namely, that Paul meant an epistle, which 
he had written partly, but not solely for the use of the Laodiceans. 

This epistle, in all probability, is that which is called the epistle to the 
Ephesians ; because Laodicea was a church within the circuit of the 
Ephesian church, which was the metropolitan of all Asia. And as Ephesus 
was the chief city of Proconsular Asia, this epistle may refer to the whole 
province. ^ 


' Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 124 — 127. Edwards on the Perfection, &c. of Scripture, 
vol. iii. pp. 470, 471. Alber, Hermeneutica Novi Xestamenti, tom, i* pp. 233, 234. 
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Tlie preceding are the most material instances, which have af- 
forded occasion for the supposition that Paul wrote epistles, which 
are now lost. There are indeed three or four other examples, which 
have been conjectured to refer to lost epistles; but as these conjec- 
tures are founded on misconceptions of the apostle’s meaning, it is 
unnecessary to adduce them. We have, therefore, every reason to 
conclude that no pakt of the new testament is lost, and that 
the canon of Scripture has descended to our times, entire and un- 
corrupted. 


CHAPTER in. 

ON THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


SECTION L 

DIRECT EVIDENCES OP THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS. 

Their Credibility showUf I. Froin the Writers having a perfect hiovoledgc 
of the subjects they relate, — 11. From the Moral Certainty of False-- 
hood behig detect ed^ if there had been anyp This proved at large^ 1. Con* 
cernin^. the Old Testament $ andy Concerning the Neix> Testament. 
— III. From the subsistence, to this very day^ of Monuments instituted 
to perpetuate the memory of the principal facts and events therein re- 
corded. — AndfS. From the wondeful Establishment and Propagation 
of Christianity. 

Satisfactory as the preceding considerations are, in demon- 
strating the genuineness, authenticity, and iincorrupted preservation 
of the books of the Old and New Testaments as antieni rn'llmgs^ 
yet they are not of themselves sufficient to determine their credibility. 
An author may write of events which have happened in his time and 
in the place of his residence, but should he be either credulous or a 
fanatic, or should we have reason to suspect his honesty, his evidence 
is of no value. In order, therefore, to establish the credibility of an 
author, we must examine more closely into his particular character, 
and inquire whether he possessed abilities sufficient to scrutinise the 
truth, and honesty enough faithfully to relate it as it happened. 

That the histories contained in the Old and New Testaments are 
CREDIBLE ; in other words, that there is as great a regard to be paid 
to them, as is due to other histories of allowed character and re- 
putation, is a FACT, for the truth of which we have as great, if not 
greater, evidence than can be adduced in behalf of any other history. 
For the writers of these books had a perfect knowledge of the sub- 
jects which they relate, and their moral character, though rigidly 
tried, was never impeached by their keenest opponents : if there had 
been any falsehoods in the accounts of such transactions as were 
public and generally known, they would easily have been detected ; 
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and their statements are confirmed by monuments subsisting to this 
very day, as also by the wonderful propagation and establishment of 
Christianity. 

I. In the first place. The writers of the books of the Old 
AND New Testament had a perfect knowledge of the sub- 
jects WHICH THEY RELATE; AND THEIR MORAL CHARACTER, 
THOUGH RIGIDLY TRIED, WAS NEVER IMPEACHED BY THEIR KEEN- 
EST OPPONENTS. 

The authors of these books were, for the most part, contemporary 
with and eye-witnesses of the facts which they have recorded, and 
concerning which they had sufficient opportunity of acquiring full 
and satisfactory information : and those transactions or things which 
they did not see, they derived from the most certain evidences, and 
drew from the purest sources. If a man be deemed incompetent 
to record any thing but that which he sees, history is altogether 
useless : but a satisfactory degree of certainty is attainable on events, 
of which we were not eye-witnesses ; and no one who reads these 
pages doubts the signing of Magna Charta, or the battles of -A gin- 
court or Waterloo, any more than if he had stood by and seen the 
latter fought, and the seals actually affixed to the former. We owe 
much to the integrity of others ; and the mutual confidence, on 
which society is founded, requires with justice our assent to thou- 
sands of events, which took place long before we were born, or 
which, if contemporary with ourselves, were transacted at some 
remote spot on the face of the globe. Who will affirm that Rapin 
or Hume were incompetent to produce a history, which, making 
some allowances for human prejudices, is worthy the confidence and 
the credit of our countrymen ? Yet neither the one nor the other 
was the witness of more than an insignificant portion of his volumi- 
nous production. But if, by drawing from pure sources, a man is 
to be deemed competent to relate facts, of which he was not an eye- 
witness, then the writers of the Bible, in those particular events of 
which they were not eye-witnesses, but which they affiiTu with con- 
fidence, are intitled to our credit.^ 

1. iVitk regard to the authors of the scleral hoohs of the Old Tes- 
tament, it is evident in the four last books of the Pentateuch, that 
Moses had a chief concern in all the transactions there related, as 
legislator and governor of the Jews. Every thing was done under 
his eye and cognizance ; so that this part of the history, with the 
exception of the last chapter of Deuteronomy (which was added by 
a later writer), may, not improperly, be called the history of his life 
and times. He speaks of himself^ it is true, in the third person ; 
but this affords no ground for suspecting either the genuineness of 
his writings or the credibility of their author. Xenophon, Cmsar, 
and Josephus write of themselves in the third person ; yet no one 
ever questions the genuineness or credibility of their writings on 
that account. And for the first book of the Pentateuch, or that of 
Genesis, we have already seen that he is competent to the relation 


i Dr. Collycr’s Lectures on Scripture Facts, p. 553. 
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of every event, and that he had sufficient authority for all the facts 
therein recorded.^ 

In like manner, the authors of the subsequent historical books, as 
Joshua, Samuel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, relate the transactions of 
which they were witnesses ; and where they treat of events prior to 
tlieir own times, or in which they did not actually participate, they 
derived their information from antient coeval and public documents, 
with such care, as frequently to have preserved the very words and 
phrases of their authorities : and very often they have referred to 
the public annals which they consulted. Moreover, they published 
their writings in those times when such documents and annals were 
extant, and might be appealed to by their readers; who so highly 
approved of their writings, and recommended them to posterity, 
that they were preserved with more care than the more antient and 
coeval monuments, which were lost in the lapse of time. So also 
the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and others, where 
they relate events that took place before their own times, derived 
their narratives of them from the authentic documents just noticed; 
but concerning the facts that occurred in their own times, which 
indeed, for the most part, relate to the degeneracy, corruption, or 
idolatry of their countrymen, whom they reproved for those crimes, 
and urged them to repentance, they are contemporary and native 
witnesses. But, supposing the authors of any of these books, — as 
those of Joshua and Samuel, — were not known, it would not follow 
(as some have objected) that because it was anonymous, it was 
therefore of no authority. The venerable record, called Doomsday 
BooJe^ is anonymous, and was compiled from various surveys (Irag- 
nients of some of which are still extant) upwards of seven hundred 
and thirty years since ; yet it is received as of the highest authority 
in the matters of fact of which it treats. If this book has been pre- 
served among the records of the realm, so were the Jewish records, 
several of which (as the books of Jasher, Abijah, Iddo, Jehu, and 
others that might be mentioned,) are expressly cited. The books 
above mentioned are therefore books of authority, though it should 
be admitted that they w^ere not written by the persons whose names 
they bear. ^ 


1 See pp. 54 — 60. supra, 

9 “ If any one having access to the journals of the lords and commons, to the books of 
the treasury, war office, pi ivy council, and other public documents, should at this day wnto 
an history of the reigns of George the first and second, and should publish it without his 
name, would any man, three or foui hundreds or thousands of years hence, <|uestion tho 
authority of that book, when he knew that the whole Biitish nation had received it as an 
authentic book, fjom the time of its fiist publication to the age in which he lived? Thh 
supposition is in point. The books of the Old Testament w ere composed from tho records 
of the Jewisli nation, and they have been received as true by that nation, from the time in 
which they were written to the present day. Dodsley’s Annual llegister is an anonymous 
book, we only know the name of its editor; the New Annual Uegister is an anonymous 
book ; the Reviews are anonymous books ; but do we, or will our posterity, esteem those 
books as of no authority? On the contrary, they are admitted at present, and will be 
received in after ages, as authoritative records of the civil, militaiy, and literary history of 
England, and of Europe. So little foundation is there for our being startled by the as- 
sertion, < It is anonymous and without authority.’ ” Bp. Watson’s Apology, in answer 
to Fame’s Age of Reason, p. 36. 12rao. London, 1820. 
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2. In like manner, the writers of the New Testament were con- 
temporary with the facts which they have recorded, and had suflScient 
means of acquiring correct information concerning them . The chief 
writers of the New Testament are Matthew, John, Peter, James, and 
Jude, all Jews by birth, and resident at Jerusalem, the scene of the 
history which they relate. They were all the immediate disciples of 
Jesus Christ, and eye-witnesses of his miracles as well as of the 
wonderful effects produced by his discourses on the people. Paul, 
it is true, was a native of Tarsus, and not among those who had been 
the friends of Jesus and the eye-witnesses of his actions; but he 
had lived a long time at Jerusalem, had studied theology under 
Gamaliel, (a Jewish teacher at that time in the highest repute,) and 
diligently employed himself in acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the Jewish religion. Mark, it is well known, composed his Gospel 
under the immediate inspection of Peter, and Luke composed his 
Gospel and Acts under the immediate inspection of Paul. Their 
histories, therefore, are of as great authority as if they had been 
written by the above-mentioned eye-witnesses. ^ It is an extra- 
ordinary but singular fact that no history since the commencement 
of the world has been written by an equal number of contemporary 
authors. We consider several histories as authentic, though there 
has not been transmitted to our times any authentic monument in 
writing, of C(jual antiquity with those facts of which we are fully 
persuaded. The history of Alexander^ Icing of Macedon^ a7id con^ 
queror of Asia^ is not attested by any contemporanj author. And the 
same remark may be made on the history of Augustus, Tiberius, 
and others, of which no doubt can be entertained, though it has been 
written by authors who were not witnesses of the facts therein con- 
tained. It is exceedingly rare, when the facts are antient, to have 
well circumstantiated proofs of the same date and age. 

That all the writers of the New Testament were contemporaries 
with the events which they have related, is manifest from the follow- 
ing considerations. So many facts and circumstances indeed are 
recorded, that, if the narrative were not true, they might have been 
easily confuted. The scenes of the most material events are not laid 
in remote, obscure, or unfrequented places; the time fixed is not some 
distant age; nor is the account given obscure and general The facts 
are related as of recent occurrence, some of them as having taken 
place at Jerusalem, then subject to the Roman government, and 
garrisoned by a baud of Roman soldiers ; others, as having hap- 
pened at Csesarea; others, in cities of great resort in Syria, and else- 
where. The Gospels are a history of no obscure person. Jesus 
Christ was a subject of universal curiosity : he preached and wrought 
miracles in the presence of thousands, and was frequently attended 
by great numbers of persons of all ranks and characters. When the 
high priest interrogated him concerning his disciples and doctrine, 
he answered, “ I spake openly to the world ; I ever taught in the 


^ See the testimonies of Origen, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Papias, in 
Dr* Lardner^'s Credibility of the Gospel History, part ii. chapters 88* 5*7. 22* and 9* 
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s 3 magogue 5 and in the temple, whither the Jews ohmys resort and in 
secret nave I said nothing” (John xviii. 20.) ; and he appealed to 
those who had heard him for the publicity of his conduct. Both Jews 
and Gentiles severely scrutinised his character and conduct; and he 
was ultimately put to death publicly, and during a solemn festival, 
when the Jews were assembled at Jerusalem. While the principal 
facts, related in the Gospels, were fresh in the memory of their 
countrymen, the four evangelists published their several memoirs of 
the life and death of Jesus Christ. In relating his miraculous oper- 
ations, they mention the time, the place, the persons concex'ued, and 
the names of those whom he healed or raised from the dead* They 
delivei’ed their histories to the people among whom he had lived, 
while that generation was alive who beheld the scenes which they 
had described. Now the enemies of Christ and his disciples were 
sufficiently able and willing to detect falsehoods, if there had been 
any, in these publications : their credit was at stake, and for their 
own vindication, it was incumbent on those who put him to death, 
and persecuted his disciples, to contradict their testimony, if any part 
of it had been false. But no attempt voas ever made to contradict or 
to refute such testimony : on the contrary (as will be shown in a sub- 
sequent page ^), it is confirmed by the historical testimony of adver- 
saries, and consequently the circumstantiality of the evangelical his- 
torians establishes their credibility. The same remark is applicable 
to the Acts of the Apostles, which, like the Gospels, were publislied 
in the place and among the people where the facts recorded were 
transacted, and were attested by those who opposed Christianity. — 

What shall is>e do to these men^for that indeed a notable miracle hath 
been done by them is manifest to all them that dvoelt at Jerusalem ^ and 
WE CANNOT DENY IT,” (ActS iv. 16.) 

11. Secondly, If there had been any falsehoods in the ac- 
counts OF SUCH transactions AS WERE PUBLIC AND GENERALLY 
KNOWN, THEY WOULD HAVE BEEN EASILY DETEC'FED .* FOR TJIKHE 
ACCOUNTS WERE PUBLISHED AMONG THE PEOPLE WHO WITNESSED 
THE EVENTS WHICH THE HISTORIANS RELATED. BUT NO SUCH DE- 
TECTION EVER WAS OR COULD BE MADE IN THE WRITINGS OF THE 
AUTHORS OP THE OlD AND NeW TESTAMENTS. 

1. In fact, we^ cannot charge Moses with having asserted false- 
hoods in the writings that bear his name, without charging him wdth 
being the greatest knave as well as the most wicked impostor that 
ever lived. The injustice and impossibility of such charges as these 
(which, however, the impugners ot the Scriptures persist in asserting, 
regardless of the convincing evidence to the contrary,) will readily 
appear from the following considerations. 

[i.] It is almost incredible that so great an impostor as Moses 
must have been, if he had asserted such falsehoods, could have mvm 
to men so perfect and holy a law as he did; which not only doc^ not 
allow ot the smallest sins, but also condemns every evil thought and 
every criminal desire. This at least must be conceded, that no im- 


^ See § 2. of the following sectioui 
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poster has ever yet been seenj who enacted such excellent laws as 
Moses did. 

[ii.] As Moses did not impose upon others, so neither was he im- 
posed upon himself ; in other words, he was neither an enthusiast 
(that is, one labouring under the reflex influence of a heated imagin- 
ation,) nor a dupe to the imposition of others. This will be evident 
from a brief view of his early education and apparent temper of mind, 

Moses was educated in all the learning of Egypt, which country (we 
know from profane writers) was at that time the seat of all the learning 
in the then known world ; and though we cannot, at this distant period, 
ascertain all the particulars of which that learning consisted, yet we are 
told that he learned arithmetic, geometry, rhythm, harmony, medicine, 
music, philosophy as taught by hieroglyphics, astronomy, and the whole 
circle of the sciences in which the kings of Egypt were wont to be insti- 
tuted. Now the effects of a profound knowledge of philosophy, are very 
seldom either enthusiasm or superstition. Such knowledge, in an age 
when it was exclusively confined to the kings and priests of Egypt, might 
admirably qualify a man to make dupes of others, but it would have no 
tendency to make the possessor himself an enthusiast ; though for the 
purposes of deception, he might affect to view his own experiments in the 
light of miraculous interpositions from heaven. Moreover, the Hebrew 
legislator was brought up in all the luxury and refinement of a splendid 
court, which is obviously very far from being favourable to enthusiasm ; 
and the temper of mind with which he describes himself to have received 
his commission, was not that of an enthusiast* The history of past ages 
shows us that an enthusiast sees no difficulties, dangers, or objections, no 
probabilities of disappointment in any thing he wishes to undertake. 
With him the conviction of a divine call is sufficient to silence every 
rational argument. But no such precipitate forwardness or rash confi- 
dence is to be traced in the conduct of Moses ; on the contrary, we may 
plainly observe in him a very strong degree of reluctance to undertake 
the office of liberating the Israelites from their Egyptian bondage. Re- 
peatedly did he request to be excused from the ungrateful task, and start 
every difficulty and objection, which the wit of man can imagine. First, 
he asks, Who am I that I should go vnto Pharaoh, and that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt ^ (Exod. iii. 11.) Next he 
urges, When I come unto the children of Israel, and shall say unto them, 
The God of your fathers hath sent me unto you, and they shall say unto 
me, What is his name? What shall I say unto them? (Exod. lii, 13.) 
Then he objects, Behold, they mil ?iot believe me, 7ior hearken unto my 
voice; for they mil say. The Lord hath not appeared unto thee* (Exod.iv. 1.) 
Afterwards his plea is, 0 my Lord, I am not eloquent, 7 ieitker heretofore, 
7 ior since thou hast spoken lo ihy servant ; hut I am slow of speech, and of 
a slow tongue, (Exod. iv. 10.) At length, when all his objections are 
overruled, he fairly owns his utter dislike of the task, and beseeches God 
to appoint another. 0 my Lord, send I pray thee by the hand of him 
whom thou wilt send, (Exod. iv. 13.)’’ This reluctance is unaccountable 
on the supposition that Moses was a discontented and impatient enthu- 
siast ; but it is perfectly intelligible, if we allow him to have been free 
from that mental disorder, as the whole of his conduct, together with the 
sound moral feeling, and the deep political wisdom that pervade his code 
of laws, proclaim him to have been. ^ 

1 Faber's Ilor® Mosaicfo, vol, i. pp. 210—22^. in which the topics, above briefly no* 
ticed, are treated at length with great force of argument. ^ 

VOL. I. K 
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[iiiO It is absolutely mcreclible that he should have imposed on the 
Israelites as true, things that were notoriously false, and of the false- 
hood of which they could convict him. 

For he relates facts and events which had taken place in the presence 
of six hundred thousand men, and urges the reality and truth of those 
facts upon them as motives to believe and obey the new religion, which 
he introduced among them : I e know tlih day^ says he,^r I speak not 
unto your children Viliich have not hnovon them : and after relating a num- 
ber of awful events, he concludes by saying, your eyes have seen all 
these great acts of the Lord vohich he did* (Deut. xi. 2 — 7.) Is it likely 
that Moses could have established his authority among the Israelites 
(who on many occasions rebelled against him), by relating that he had 
performed various miracles in their behalf previously to their departure 
from Egypt, and that they had seen rivers turned into blood, — frogs 
filling the houses of the Egyptians, — their fields destroyed by hail and 
locusts, — their lands covered with darkness, — their first-born slain in 
one night, — the Red Sea forming a wall for the Israelites, but over- 
whelming their enemies, — a pillar of a cloud and of fire conducting 
them, — manna falling from heaven for their food, — the earth opening 
and destroying bis opponents, — if all these things had been false ? The 
facts and events related by Moses, are of such a nature, as precludes the 
possibility of any imposition : and, by appealing to his adversaries, who 
witnessed the transactions he records, he has given the world the most 
incontestible evidences of his veracity as an historian, and also of his 
divine commission. Indeed, if Moses had not been directed and sup- 
ported by supernatural aid, and by a divine commission, his attempt to 
release the Israeiitish nation from their servitude in Egypt must have 
been characterised by no other term than adventurous folly; and all his 
subsequent proceedings must, in any other view of the fact, be regarded 
as imprudent and insane.^ 

[iv.] We cannot conceive for what end, or with what view, Moses 
could have invented all these things. Was it to acquire glory or 
riches ? he does not appear to have sought either riches or profit. 
Though he had ample opportunities of aggrandising his family, he 
left not to his own children any office of honour or emolument ; and, 
on his decease, he appointed an individual from another tribe to be 
ffie general who w^as to conduct the Israelites into the promised land. 
On the contrary, his writings are marked by the strictest veracity, 
candour, and impartiality. 

If we consider those apologists for themselves, who have left us 
memoirs of their own lives, we shall find in most of them an ambi- 
tious display of those moral virtues, by wdiich they desire to be dis- 
tmguished : they lose no opportunity of setting forth the purity of 
their designs, and the integrity of their practice. The rest may do 
this with less pomp and affectation ; they may preserve a modesty in 


T‘ argument fully considered and illustrated in M. Bu Voisin^s Autorit4 des 

Uvres de Moyse, pp. 157 — i $ 9 . * and in Mr. Bryant’s Dissertation on the Divine Mis- 
«on of Moses, the fourth part of his Treatise on the Plagues inflicted upon the 

Egyptians, (pp. 175 274.) London, 1810. 8 vo, M. Cell4rier has also collected many 
cycumstances in the character and conduct of Moses, (some few of which aie similar to 
those above stated,^ but all of wliifh tnVpn v.:.. 
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the language, and a decent reserve in the air and cast of their nar- 
ration ; still, however, the same purpose is discoverable in all these 
writers, whether they openly proclaim or nicely suggest and in- 
sinuate their own importance. When men are actuated by a strong 
desire of appearing in the fairest light to others, it unavoidably 
breaks out in some shape or other, and all the indirect ways of ad- 
dress cannot conceal it from the intelligent observer. This remark 
we see exemplified in Xenophon and Julius Caesar, two of the most 
extraordinary persons of the pagan world. They thought fit to re- 
cord their own acts and achievements, and have done it with that 
air of neglect and unpretending simplicity, which has been the 
wonder of mankind. Yet, through all this apparent indifference, 
every one sees the real drift of these elaborate volumes ; every one 
sees that they are composed in such a way as to excite the highest 
opinion, not only of their abilities as generals, but also of their jus- 
tice, generosity, and benevolence, and, in short, of the moral qua- 
lities of their respective authors. It evidently appears that they de- 
signed to be their own paneg 3 n*ists ; though none but such inen 
could have executed that design in so successful and inoffensive a 
manner. But, however accomplished these great men were, can we 
doubt but that many exceptionable steps were taken by them in the 
affairs they managed ? that, on some occasions, their prudence failed 
them, and their virtue in others ; that their counsels and measures 
were conducted, at times, with too little honesty or too much pas-' 
sion ? Yet, in vain shall we look for any thing of this sort in their 
large and particular histories. There, all is fair, judicious, and well- 
advised ; every thing speaks the virtuous man and able commander, 
and the obnoxious passages are either suppressed, or they are turned 
in such a way as to do honour to their relators. ^ 

But now, if we turn to the authors of the Bible, we shall find no 
traces of their thus eulogising themselves. They narrate their story 
unambitiously, and without art. We find in it no exaggerations of 
what may be thought praiseworthy in themselves ; no oblique en- 
comiums on their own best qualities or actions ; no complacent airs 
ill the recital of what may reflect honour on their own characters ; 
no studied reserve and refinement in the turn and language of their 
liistory. 

More particularly, with respect to Moses, whom we find mentioned by 
antient writers with very high encomiums, we see him taking no advan- 
tage of his situation or talents, or placing them in the most advantageous 
point of view. On the contrary, he takes very particular notice of his 
own infirmities, as his want of eloquence, and being slow of speech 
(Exod. iv. 10.); of his impatience (Num. xi, 10.) ; Ins unbelief (Num. 
XX. 12.) ; his rebelling against the commandment of God, for which he 
was excluded from entering the promised land (Num. xxvii. 14.); of bis 
great anger (Exod. xi. 8.) ; and of his being very wroth. (Num. xvi. 5.) 
He takes notice of his repeated declining of the measures to which he 
was called’-^, and ascribes the new modelling of the government to 


1 Up, Hurd’s Works, vol.vii. p. 179. 381. 
® See the passages given in p* 1 29. mpra* 
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Jethro’s advice, and not to his own wisdom and policy. In short, he 
spares neither himself, nor his people, nor their ancestors the patriarchs, 
nor his own family or relatives. 

“ Of the patriarchs he speaks in such a way as not only did not gratify 
the^ vanity of his countrymen, but such as must most severely wound 
their national pride: he ranks some of their ancestors very high indeed, 
as worshippers of the true God, and observers of his will, in the midst 
of a world rapidly degenerating into idolatry ; yet there is not one of 
them (Joseph perhaps excepted) of whom he does not recount many 
weaknesses, which a zealous partisan would have been careful to suppress ; 
and to many he imputes great crimes, which he never attempts to palliate or 
disguise. In this point, the advocates of infidelity may be appealed to as 
judges; they dwell upon the weaknesses and crimes of the patriarchs with 
great triumph ; let them not deny, then, that the Scripture account of them 
is impartial and true in all its points, good as well as bad ; and we fear not 
but It will be easily proved, that notwithstanding their weaknesses and 
even crimes, they were upon the whole, and considering the moral and re- 
ligious state of the human mind in that age, characters not unworthy of 
pardon and acceptance with God, and fit instruments for the introduc- 
tion of the divine dispensations. Of the Jewish nation in general, the 
author of the Pentateuch speaks, it may be said, not only impartially, but 
even severely ; he does not conceal the weakness and obscurity of their 
first origin, that “ a Syrian ready to perish was their father ' nor their 
long and degrading slavery in Egypt: their frequent murmurings and 
criminal distrust of God, notwithstanding his many interpositions in their 
mvour ; their criminal apostacy, rebellion, and resolution to return to 
^gypt, first, when they erected the golden calf at Mount Sinai ^ ; and 
next, on the return of the spies from the land of Canaan, when they were 
so afraid of the inhabitants, that they durst not attack them^; he re- 
peatedly reproaches the people with these crimes, and loads them with 
the epithets of stiff-necked, rebellious, and idolatrous ^ : he inculcates 
upon them most emphatically, that it was not for their own righteousness 
that God gave them possession of the promised land : he declares to 
conviction, that in their prosperity they would again ^5 relapse 
rebellions and idolatries, and imitate the foul vices^ of those na- 
^ons whom God had driven out from before them for these very crimes. 
Here again we may appeal to the judgment of infidels: they triumph in 
wortlTv represent them totall} un- 

thaf confess, 

that the historian who has thus described them is strictly impartial ; and 

Sjfiden? thLlie disgrace, we may also bo 

!ht ^ ^ feJgned nothing to exalt his countrymen ; and ad- 

Se s^abbnrnn'r«”y^f^'7 notwithstanding the crimes and 

ffprerrgtroLfe oft: 

able of the author of the Pentateuch is not less remark- 


^ Beut. xxvi. 5, 

3 Numb, xiii, and xiv. 
* Vide Beat* xxxi. 


, ® Exod. xxii. 

4 Vide in particular Bcut. ix. also Exod. xxxii. 
*xoa. xxxii. 7 Numb, xil 
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of Moses, and to have offended God so much, that he was excluded from 
the promised land ; and the ^ two eldest sons of Aaron are related to have 
been miraculously put to death by God himself, in consequence of their 
violating the ritual law. The tribe and kindred of the lawgiver are not 
represented as exempt from the criminal rebellion of the Jews on the re- 
turn of the twelve spies : Caleb and Joshua, who alone had opposed it, 
were of different tribes, one of Judah, and the other of Ephraim. In a 
word, nothing in the narrative of the Pentateuch exalts the character of 
any of the near relatives of Moses and Aaron, except only in the instance 
of ^ Phinehas the grandson of Aaron : who, for his zeal in restraining and 
punishing the licentiousness and idolatry into which the Midianitish 
women had seduced his countrymen, was rewarded by the high priest- 
hood being made hereditary in “his family. Of the family of the legis- 
lator we are told nothing, but that his^ father-in-law Jethro was a wise 
man, who suggested to Moses some regulations of utility : that his ^ wife 
was an ^Ethiopian woman, and as such the object of contempt and oppo- 
sition even to his own brother and sister; and that he had two sons, of 
whom, or their families, the history takes no notice; so that nothing 
about them is known, but that they were undistinguished from the rest of 
the Levitical tribe. How different is all this from the embellishments of 
fiction or the exaggerations of vanity I How strongly does it carry with 
it the appearance of humility and truth 

The preceding observations are equally applicable to the writers 
that succeeded Moses ; who exhibit every mark of integrity in their 
character, temper, and manner of writing. They relate facts with 
the utmost simplicity. They appear to have no secular interest in 
view : nor can we conceive that they could possibly be under any 
such influence. On the contrary, they exposed themselves to many 
disadvantages. In relating the most wonderful facts, they make no 
apologies. They use no panegyric. There is nothing like flattery 
or reserve in their narrations, or their addresses. Their own 
frailties and follies, and the misconduct of their greatest heroes and 
sovereigns, are recorded with singular and unexampled fidelity. 
They offer no palliation of their conduct ; they conceal nothing ; they 
alter nothing,” however disgraceful to the Hebrew worthies and to 
the Hebrew nation. No candid reader can peruse their writings 
attentively, without observing that this is a just, though imperfect 
representation of their character ; nor can any one suppose that men 
of such a character would wish to deceive their readers. And would 
the transactions recorded by them have been received as true by 
those, who had the best means and opportunities of examining the 
truth of them, if they had not really and truly taken place ? 

Let us now direct our attention to the writings of the evange- 
lists and apostles, contained in the New Testament 5 and we shall 
see their credibility established upon evidence equally conclusive 
with that adduced for the old Testament. For, 

[i.] The actions^ ascribed to Jesm Christ in the New Testament^ are 


^ Numb. and Lcvitx. 1—7. ® Numb.xxv. 7 — 33. 

3 Exod. xviii, ^ Numb. xii. 1. 

3 Dr. Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch, vol, i. pp. -57. 
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of that descTdptim^ that they could kot have been recorded^ if they 
had not been true* 

Indepeadently of the miracles performed by Jesus Christ, (which are 
fully investigated in a subsequent chapter i,) “his general conduct as 
described by the Evangelists, is that of a person surpassing both in 
wisdom and in goodness the most perfect character, that was ever drawn 
by Roman or by Grecian eloquence. The character of our Saviour> as 
represented by the Evangelists, is not drawn in a formal manner, ex- 
hibiting at one view the various qualities, of which that character is com- 
posed. The character of our Saviour must be learnt by comparing the 
facts, recorded of him, with the situations in which he was placed, and the 
circumstances under which he acted. This comparison exhibits unshaken 
fortitude in the severest trials, calmness undisturbed by provocation, 
kindness returned for injury, and dignit}" maintained inviolate through 
every action of his life. Nor is the wisdom and the judgment displayed 
on every trying occasion less conspicuous in the character of our 
Saviour. At the same time wc perceive the gradual unfolding of a 
scheme for the general welfare of mankind, a scheme uniform and con- 
sistent in all its parts, yet misunderstood a£ frsf by the Apostles them- 
selves, as being opposed to the general prejudices of the Jews. Facts of 
this description could not have been invented by the Apostles. Plain 
and unlettered Jews, as the twelve Apostles were, though adequate to 
the oflSce of recording what they had seen and heard, were incapable of 
fabricating a series of actions which constitute the most exalted cha- 
racter that ever existed upon earth. If the learning and the ingenuity of 
Plato or Xenophon might have enabled them to draw a picture of Socrates 
more excellent than the original itself, it was not in the power of unlet- 
tered Jews to give ideal perfection to a character, which was itself im- 
perfect, and to sustain that ideal perfection, as in a dramatic represent- 
ation, through a series of imaginary events. Indeed it is highly probable, 
that the Apostles and Evangelists were not tvholly aximre of that perfection, 
which they themselves have described. For that perfection is not con- 
tained in any formal panegyric, expressive of the writer’s opinion, and 
indicating that opinion to the reader. It is known only by comparison 
and by inference. We are reduced, therefore, to this dilemma. Either 
the actions, which are ascribed to our Saviour, are truly ascribed to him ; 
or actions have been invented for a purpose, of which the inventors them- 
selves were probably not aware, and applied to that purpose by means, 
which the inventors did not possess. And when w^e further consider that 
the plan developed by those facts was in direct opposition to the' notion 
of the Jews, rejecting a temporal Messiali, we must believe in what was 
wholly impossible, if we believe, that unlettered Jews could have invented 
them.”^ 

[ii.] The Apostles emdd not be deceived in the facts vdiich they Jiace 
recorded. This will appear from the following considerations: 

(1.) They were competent xcif nesses of the facts which they attested, 
and on which the Christian religion is founded. 

Their testimony did not relate to certain abstract points, in forming a 
judgment of which they might have been misled by the sophistry of 
others, or have erred through their own inadvertence and incapacity $ 
nor to events which had happened before their birth, or in a distant 


See Chap. IV. Sect. II. § VIL VIII. IX, 
Bp Marsh’s Lectures, part vi. pp. 71 — 73 
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region of the earth, concerning which, therefore, they might have re- 
ceived false information. It respected facts which they had witnessed 
with their eyes and with their ears. They had lived with Christ during 
his ministry, they had heard his discourses, and seen his wonderful 
works, and consequently received them on the testimony of their own 
senses. They all had the same knowledge, and in the same degree, and 
they tigree in the same essential testimony. Now we may seek in vain 
for any thing of a similar nature in the whole universe. Contemporary 
authors themselves rarely see the facts which they relate ; they are often 
in a distant country from that in which the event happened, and are 
informed of it only by public reports, which are seldom faithful in all 
points. And their want of exactness will be evident to any one who 
may undertake jto compare the relations of different though contemporary 
writers. ^ If, indeed, it happens that an author be at the same time both 
historian and witness : — that he has accompanied the prince or general 
whose actions he relates, (as Polybius, the historian, accompanied the 
illustrious Roman general Scipio,) — that he has been his particular con- 
fidant, and has participated in his deliberations and councils ; — in such a 
case we set a high value upon his memoirs ; and should consider it an act 
of injustice, as well as a want of common honesty, to call them in question 
or doubt them, •without solid •proofs^ even though such a writer^s testimony 
be single. Furtlier, we likewise highly value histories written by generals 
or princes-, who relate their own actions with an air of sincerity and 
modesty, which leaves an appearance of probability in their writings, 
though otherwise their testimony might naturally be suspected. 

What then must we think of the joint testimony of so many historians, 
who relate nothing but what they saw with their eyes, who were present 
at all the transactions, who heard each particular, and are themselves a great 
part of the history which they have written? 'Who can refuse to believe 
persons who write, as one of them does, in the following manner : That, 
says ho, which was from the heginninf' (of Christ’s ministry), which 
we ham heard, which we have seeit with our eyes, and our hands have 
HANDLED (f the wovd of life^^ (Christ and his Gospel) . . . . that which 
we have seen and heard^ declare we unto your (1 John i. 1 — 3.) If Plato has 
been deemed a competent witness, .and in every respect qualified to com- 
pose the biographical account of his master Socrates, and of his dis- 
courses in prison before he drank of the poisoned bowl, because he was 
present on those occasions ; or, to come nearer to our own times, if the 
the late Mr. Bosvvell is considered as a competent witness to compose the 
life of the illustrious English moralist Dr. Johnson, because he was 
present at most of the conversations, &c. which he has related; or, 
William Forbes be considered a competent witness, for writing the life of 
the acute detector of the sophistry of Hume, Dr. Beattie ; or Mr. Hayley, 
for the life of the amiable poet Cowper, because they knew them in- 
timately, conversed and corresponded with them, and had authentic 
information from the friends and correspondents of the^ eminent men 
whose lives they have written ; surely the evangelical historians were 
equally competent witnesses of the facts which they have related. 

1 Witness the contradictory statements, in numerous paiticulars, published by various 
French, Oerman, and JEnglish writers, relative to the momentous transactions ot tlie cam- 


^ s Such are Xenophon’s History of the Estreat of Uio Ten thousand Greeks, and C®sar s 
Commentaries on the Wars of the Romans with the Gauls,* among the antients; and, 
among tlie moderns, the Archduke Charles of Austria’s Principles of Strategy, or the 
Soien^ of War, as opposed to Military Tactics or the Art of War, re^ntly published at 
/ienna, in which he has given the history of the campaign of 1796, m Germany. 
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(2.) Moreover^ they were not enthusiasts or fanatics. 

The characteristics of enthusiasm or fanaticism are, a blind credulity, 
in consequence of which its subject is led to imagine himself always to be 
the favourite of Heaven, and actuated by divine inspiration; — disorder 
and contradiction in the religious system proposed by the enthusiast ; — 
and obscurity and absurdity in his exposition of it, accompanied with 
dictatorial positiveness, requiring an implicit credence of his pretensions, 
or at least on grounds as vain and delusive as those which have satisfied 
himself ; — a morose, unsocial, and severe system of morality ; — and 
contempt of all written revelation. But none of these characteristics is 
to be traced in the character or writings of the apostles. They became 
the disciples of Jesus Christ upon rational conviction, — not upon internal 
persuasion alone, but on the irrefragable evidence of clear and stupen- 
dous miracles, proofs submitted to their senses, and approved by their 
reason, which enthusiasm could not have counterfeited, and never would 
have required; and at every step of their progress, as their faith was 
called to signalise itself by new exertions, or to sustain new trials, it was 
fortified by new proofs. The slowness and caution with which the apos- 
tles received the fact of their Lord's resurrection from the dead, fully 
exempt them from from all suspicion of being the dupes of delusion and 
credulity. Throughout their various writings, the utmost impartiality, 
sobriety, modesty, and humility prevail. In the most frank and artless 
manner they do that which enthusiasts never do ; they record their own 
mistakes, follies, and faults, and those of very serious magnitude, ac- 
knowledged to be such hy^ themselves, and severely censured by their 
Master. No example of this nature can be found in the whole history of 
enthusiasm, and no other such example in the whole history of man. 
Enthusiasts also, in all their preaching and conversation on religious sub- 
jects, pour out with eagerness the dictates of passion and imagination ; 
and never attempt to aviiil themselves of the facts or arguments, on 
which reason delights to rest. Strong pictures, vehement efiusions of 
passion, violent exclamations, loudly vociferated and imperiously en- 
joined as objects of implicit faith and obedience, constitute the sum and 
substance of their addresses to mankind. They themselves believe, because 
they believe, and know, because they know ; their conviction, instead of 
being (as it ought to be) the result of evidence, is the result of feeling 
merely. If any one attempt to persuade them that they are in an error, 
by reasoning, facts, and proofs, they regard him with a mixture of pity 
and contempt, for weakly opposing his twilight probabilities to their 
noon-day certainty, and for preposterously labouring to illumine the 
sun with a taper. How contrary is all this to the conduct of thJe apostles I 
When a proof of their mission or doctrine was required of them, they 
^pealed instantly and^ invariably to arguments, facts, and miracles* 
These c^onvinced mankind then^ and they produce the same conviction 
now. The lapse of more than seventeen centuries has detected them in 
no error, and in no degree enfeebled their strength. Their discourses 
were then, and are now, the most noble, rational, and satisfactory dis- 
burses on moral and religious subjects, ever witnessed by mankind. 
Tliere is not one single instance in them all, in which belief is demanded 
^ aov other grounds than these; and on these grounds it is always right- 
lull^r dema^ed ; but on these grounds it is never demanded by en- 
thusiasts.^ There is not in the world a stronger contrast to the preachini? 
of enthusiasts, than that of Christ and his apostles. 

Further, the style of fanatics is ahoays obscure, arrogant;; and vio- 
lent. 1 he style of the New Testament is the very reverse of this* 
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The utmost harmony exists through every part of the system of reli- 
gion inculcated by its authors. The historical books are plain, calm, and 
uriexaggerated ; detailing the facts which establish the unparalleled per- 
fection of their Divine Lord, with the particularity and consistency of 
truth. Some trifling discrepancies, it is true, are found in the collateral 
circumstances related by the historians of Jesus Christ (and this is an 
evident proof that they did not copy one from another) ; but in all es- 
sential matters they entirely and perfectly agree ; and though scarcely 
one among them had read, or could have read, the writings of the others, 
yet their histories and doctrines are perfectly accordant. And the 
epistles — though written at different and distant times, on various occa- 
sions, from different places, and addressed to very different communities, 
and persons — never contradict each other. On the contrary, they are 
uniformly, in the highest degree, natural, rational, and affectionate, admir- 
ably adapted to the occasions which produced them, and to the relations 
which their several writers bore to the various churches and persons 
whom they addressed ; — instructing their ignorance, and encouraging 
their virtues, — rebuking their offences without bitterness, — vindicating 
their own character from calumny, without betraying any excessive re- 
sentment, — and maintaining their own authority, as religious instructors 
and guides, without any trace of spiritual pride, any arrogant claims to 
full perfection of virtue. So far are they from inculcating a gloomy devo- 
tion, or a morose, unsocial, or selfish system of morality, that, while they 
insist on the necessity of sincere, fervent, and heartfelt piety to God, 
without any affectation of rapturous ecstasy or extravagant fervour, — 
a piety, in short, chastened and controlled by humility and discretion, — 
they at the same time inculcate the strictest equity and justice in our 
intercourse with our fell«w-men, together with the purest, most active, 
and most diffusive benevolence. While the just pre-eminence is allowed 
to internal sincerity, outward rites and observances have their due im- 
portance preserved ; every grace, and every virtue, that can form a part 
of the Christian character, has its just order and value assigned to it in 
the Christian scheme ; every civil, relative, and social duty is taught in 
the clearest manner, and enforced by the strongest motives. So tar are 
the authors of the New Testament from contemning all written revel- 
ation, that in their writings they uniformly evince the greatest reverence 
for the written revelation of the Old Testament, which they exhort their 
disciples to study diligently^, and point out its friendly harmony with the 
Christian system.- And though they insist on the necessity of receiving 
and believing that system yet they equally condemn all spirit of per- 
secution apd all religious indifference.^ 

[iii.] They wre neither deceived themscivesy nor did or could they 
deccivcy or impose upoiiy others. 

We have already remarked % that the evangelical historians were 


1 2 Tim- ill 14—17. 2 Pet. 1.19, 20. 

® Actsii. 14—36. xiii. 15—41. Rom. iv. 10, 19 — 21, &c. 

3 Acts iv. 12. Rom. iii. 20— 26, Rom, xiv. 3 — 23. 

3 Dr, Graves’s Essay on the Character of the Apostles, to prove that they were not 
enthusiasts, passim: Dr. Less on the Authenticity, &c. of the New Testament, pp. 280 — 
299 . ; by both of wfiom the topics above glanced at are fully and ably illustrated. Lord 
Lyttleton has also applied similar considerations to the conversion of St. Paul, which 
he has shown to be an irrefragable argument for the truth of the Christian religion. See 
his ‘'Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul,” — an inestimable little treatise, to 
which scepticism could never frame a reply, 
c S;e pp.I34, 135, supra. 
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eye-witnesses of the facts they recorded : consequently they could not 
he deceived as to the actual occurrence of the facts and miracles re- 
lated in the Gospels and Acts. 

That they could not be imposed upon themselves is evident from the 
nature, number, and publicity of the miracles said to have been per- 
formed, first by Jesus Christ, and afterwards by his apostles. They saw 
diseases healed, the dumb made to speak, the power of hearing given to 
the deaf, the lame made to walk, the maimed (that is, those who wanted 
a limb) made perfect or whole, and the dead raised to life. They had 
the best possible information, and were fully convinced of the reality of 
such miracles. Neither did they deceive or impose upon others. The 
whole tenor of their lives demonstrated, and even their adversaries con- 
fessed, that they were men of piety and integrity. They never would 
have pretended to persuade (nor could they have succeeded in persuad- 
ing) their countrymen and contemporaries, that a man, whose death was 
public and notorious, was risen again, — that darkness had covered the 
land at the time of his execution, — and that there had been an earth- 
quake at the moment of his decease, — if these events had not taken 
place. Besides, when it is recollected that the writers in question were 
men who had not received a learned education, and who were also of a 
very humble class in society, it is utterly improbable that they could 
pretend to speak foreign languages and upbraid an entire and numerous 
society with making a bad use of the same extraordinary gift, if that 
society had not received it.^ Such pretensions, if false, could never 
have been admitted j and it were absurd, not to say impossible, that so 
many men should conspire to propagate a falsehood, especially at a time 
when even attendance on the ministers of Christ, much Jess the profes- 
sion of his faith, exposed them to the severest persecutions and most 
imminent danger of their lives. Moreover, it rarely happens that any 
one will propagate a deliberate falsehood without having some advantage 
in view, either immediate or remote. Now the first teachers of Chris- 
tianity could have no prospect whatever of any advantage. They could 
expect none from him in whom they professed to believe. Jesus* Christ, 
indeed, had warned them to expect persecution, ignominy, and death in 
this world, if they continued to be his disciples. They could not there- 
fore aspire to honours or emoluments, for the distribution of these was 
in the hands of Jews and Heathens, who reviled and persecuted them 
with unrelenting severity. Still less could they expect to acquire wealth ; 
for their profession of the Christian faith subjected them to the loss of 
all things. According to their own principles, either as Jews or Chris- 
tians, they involved themselves in eternal misery, if they deliberately 
persevered in propagating falsehoods. Further, if the evangelists and 
apostles had confederated to impose upon mankind, it is incredible that 
none of their associates should not have confessed the fraud before the 
tribunals. It is equally incredible that so many precepts of piety and 
virtue should have been delivered by men of such abandoned principles, 
as they must have been if they had really been impostors ; and it is still 
more incredible that they should have been willing to die for the cause 
of Christ, who, if he had not risen again from the dead, would have 
miserably deceived them. Still less is it to be credited that they per- 
formed miracles (the reality of which was acknowledged by their eneniics) 
in confirmation of their doctrine. Lastly, if the apostles and evangelists 
had designed to impose upon mankind^ they would have accommodated 


^ As Saint Paul upbraided tlie church at Corinth. See 1 Cor. xiv. 
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themselves to the humours of the people whom they addressed • they 
would have indulged their passions, and would carefully have avoided 
saying or doing any thing that might shock or offend them. Nothing of 
the kind was done by the apostles. They did not accommodate them- 
selves to the dispositions of mankind ; they boldly impugned the tradi- 
tions of the Jews, and the religion of the Gentiles ; nor would they suffer 
the law to be confounded with the Gospel, or the Mosaic ceremonies to 
be retained. They spared not the corruptions that prevailed in their 
times ; they sought not to clothe their discourses or writings in the at- 
tractive garb ,of human eloquence, nor did they gratify the passions of 
their hearers. Would persons, deliberately confederating to impose 
upon the world, have pursued a conduct so little calculated to secure 
success to their designs ? And as the evangelical historians were neither 
deceived nor imposed upon themselves, nor did deceive or impose upon 
others, so neither could they have successfully carried on such deceit or 
imposition, if they had been ever so much disposed or desirous to do it. 
For, as we have already had occasion incidentally to remark, the facts 
recorded by them were public facts. They were not done in a corner, 
but performed openly ; and were openly related before all mankind. 
They were declared, not merely to the ignorant and illiterate, but to 
men of learning, leisure, sagacity, and power. Thousands could examine 
the truth of their story, and were under obligations to examine it ; and, 
if it had been false, to refute it. The importance and strangeness of the 
subject thus announced would naturally excite curiosity ; and on this 
account it would certainly be examined by multitudes. If the report of 
the apostles and evangelists had not been true, it would ha\e been the 
most ridiculous that can be imagined. Tf it were true, it was the most 
important that ever sounded m tlie ears of mortals. He must therefore 
be a strange man indeed, who could hear such things reported and re- 
peatedly asserted (in whatever light he might consider them), without in- 
vestigating the truth of them, the grounds on which the report was made, 
and the evidence by which it was confirmed. So far, however, were the 
apostles from being either deceived themselves or deceivers of others, that, 

[iv.] Oa the contrary, they were ?ncn of the strictest mtegrity and 
sincerity. 

This is evident from the style and manner of their writings, which 
are characterised by tlie most rigid impartiality and fidelity. They 
were not ambitious of being known to the world by their writings, 
but wrote only as they were induced by necessity, for the further 
propagation of the Gospel. ^ A statuary works upon marble ; an 
historian upon fiicts : both cut them to their fancy, and pare off all 
that will not serve for their purpose. The writers of the New Tes- 
tament stand remarkably clear from this imputation.^' 

There is no preparation of events ; there are no artful transitions or 
connections ; no set character of persons to be introduced ; no reflec- 
tions on past actions, or on the authors of them t no excuses or apologies 
for such things, as a writer might probably foresee would shock and dis- 
turb his readers ; no specious artifices, no plausible arguments to set off 
a doubtful action, and reconcile it to some other, or to the character of 
the person that did it. In short, it does not appear that it ever entered 
the minds of these writers, to consider how this or the other action would 
appear tp mankind, or what objections might be raised against it. But, 


' Eusebius, Hist. Ecch lib. iii, c. 23, 
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without at all attending to such a consideration, they lay the facts before 
the world, at no pains to think whether they will appear credible or not. 
If the reader will not credit their testimony, there is no help for it ; they 
tell the truth and nothing else. Greater marks of sincerity than these 
it is impossible to find in any historical compositions that are extant ; 
and they show that they published nothing to the world but what they 
believed themselves. They never attempt to astonish their readers, but 
uniformly endeavour to enlighten and convince them : regardless of 
themselves, they seem engrossed by the great truths, which they were 
commissioned to promulgate. They do not dissemble certain circum- 
stances in the life and sufferings of their master, which have no tendency 
to enhance his glory in the eyes of the world : such are the low circum- 
stances of his parents, — the mean accommodations of his birth, — that 
when he appeared publicly to the world, his townsmen and near relations 
despised and rejected him, — that few among his followers were men 
conspicuous for wealth, dignity, or knowledge, — that the rulers, the 
scribes and pharisees, disowned his pretensions and opposed him conti- 
nually, — that some, who for a time followed him, afterwards deserted 
him, — that he was betrayed into the hands of the high priests and rulers 
by one of those who had been selected for his constant companions, — 
and that he was crucified in the most ignominious manner with two ma- 
lefactors. Had they been silent concerning such events, their adver- 
saries assuredly never could have discovered them, nor, consequently, 
have taken any advantage of them. They have, however, not failed to 
relate them with all their minutest circumstances. Impostors would 
certainly have acted differently. They would either have kept back 
such facts as appear so disrespectful to their leader ; or they would have 
endeavoured to assign some cause, in order to obviate any bad impres- 
sions that might arise from them. They would enter into a laboured 
detail of the intellectual endowments or moral excellences of their Master. 
But the evangelists do no such thing. They utter no lofty panegyrics ; 
they pronounce no eloquent encomiums. They depart from the com- 
mon line of historians, and give an artless narrative of every circumstance, 
however apparently unfavourable to their Master, and leave the truth to 
support itself. 

Again, when they relate any of the miracles of Jesus Christ, they an- 
nounce them with the same dispassionate coolness as if they had been 
common transactions ; saying nothing previously to raise expectation, nar, 
after the recital of them, breaking out into exclamations, but they leave 
the reader to draw his own conclusion. Does he confound and triumph 
over his enemies ? We see no symptoms of exultation. Is he in the lowest 
distress? On their parts we can collect no tokens of fear, of grief, or in- 
dignation. Do they record his giving of sight to the blind, restoring the 
lame, feeding many thousands with a few loaves and fishes, calming the 
raging sea, and even raising the dead ? They seem perfectly calm and un- 
concerned. Do they narrate his resurrection and ascension ? They afford 
no explanation of any difficulties ; they never offer a single argument to 
enforce their credit ; they leave the bare facts with their readers, who 
may receive or reject them as they please. In perusing the simple and 
unadorned narratives of the evangelists, it is impossible not to feel that 
the purport of their writing was to bear imtness of the truth. 

The conduct of the evangelists, when speaking of their enemies, is cha- 
racterised fay the same striking integrity. Of all who were concerned iu 
the persecution and death of Christ, they mention by name only the high 
priest Caiaphas, and his coadjutor Annas, the Homan procurator Pilate, 
and the treacherous disciple Judas 5 because the suppression of their 
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names would have impaired the evidence of their history to posteritv 
Not the slightest tincture of party-spirit is observable in the notice of 
these persons ; who are barely mentioned without censure and without 
resentment. The epithet attached to Judas by all the evangelists 
(o -zsraspa&ow, •who delwered him up,) is expressive of the simple fact, rather 
than of its criminality ; which would more aptly be signified by ^pohorvc 
traitor, as he is styled on one solitary occasion, (Lukevi, 16.) * ^ ^ ’ 

Further, it is worthy of remark, that the evangelical historians pay 
no regard to what others had btfore written on the same subject. 

Had they written in concert, and with the direct view of promoting 
the same cause, they would have taken proper care to have preserved 
some uniformity in their arrangement ; to have supported the same facts 
and not to have contradicted, in their narration, any of those facts or cir- 
cumstances that had been recorded by their colleagues or friends. But 
if any one will read, with attention, their several histories, he will find a 
difference of arrangement, different facts and circumstances also brought 
forward by different historians, the same fact differently told, and mw 
things so altered and changed in their different relations, that we are some- 
times at a loss to determine, whether it be in reality the same fact, that 
any two or more of them are telling, or some other one nearly resemblino- 
it in some leading features. Matthew and Luke give us even different 
pedigrees of Jesus Christ. 2 We mention this only to show that we have 
no reason to suppose, that they wrote in collusion ; and also to show how 
inattentive they were to what others had written on the same subject be- 
fore. Each appears to have written what struck him the most forcibly, 
and what seemed the most proper to make us acquainted with the cha- 
racter and doctrines of Jesus Christ. They are only careful to give them 
upon the best authority, cither from their own personal knowledge, or as 
they had them from those, who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word. Like honest and faithful historians, they are con- 
cerned about nothing but the truth. In their histories, you meet with just 
such accounts as you may naturally expect from different observers of the 
same fact. No two men of equal capacity and attention ever yet related 
the same fact precisely in the same manner and words. Without the 
smallest prejudice or partiality, and with the strictest regard to truth, 
they will give you the circumstances of the same action with considerable 
difference.” 

The inferences, then, that we have a right to draw from this appa- 
rent honesty and impartiality of the sacred historians are, First, that 
the Gospel bears all the marks of a true history, and that the differ- 
ences and trifling disagreements among the historians are a strong 
evidence of the truth of the whole. It is much more likely to be true, 
than if the whole had been transmitted to us by a single writer of the 
greatest ability. Secondly, that though we meet with differences 
and difficulties in the relation of some material facts, yet none of 
these difficulties affect the main cause, or the leading principles of our 
religion. We are left in the full possession of all these. They all 
agree that Jesus Christ was upon this earth, that he was a divine 

1 The argument, here necessarily treated with brevity, is prosecuted at considerable 
length, and in the very words of the most learned defenders of Christianity, in Mr, Simp- 
son’s Internal and Presumptive Evidences of Christianity, pp. 126 — 142. 

' * See si. solution of this and other supposed difficulties, ir^ra, Vol. II. Part. IT. 
in the Chapter on the Interpretation of the Contradictions falsely alleged to exist in die 
Holy Scriptures. 
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teacher, and a great example, that he died and rose again. On the 
contrary, had they been all uniform in their narration, we should 
have had good cause to suspect fraud and collusion. Had they in 
the relation of each particular sermon, prayer, and great work, ex- 
pressed themselves in the very same words, would not unbelievers 
have found good cause to allege, “ these men are no more but copy- 
ists of one another, a company of men under the pretended direction 
of the spirit of truth, imposing a most impudent fraud on the world ?” 

These differences bear all the marks of candour, of honesty, and 
integrity. We know from them, that Jesus Christ was on this earth, 
that he wrought great works, that he delivered remarkable prophe- 
cies, that he died and rose again, that his disciples, immediately after 
his resurrection, with firmness embraced bis cause ; and in obedience 
to his last commands, went and baptized all nations. We know, in 
short, that he brought life and immortality to light, and placed our 
hopes upon the best foundation. Let the learned, then, settle lesser 
differences, and let cavillers dispute about dark expressions and darker 
tenets, we will hold fast by the main pillars ; and if the world itself 
should sink, these will support us : this is our joy and rejoicing : in 
the strength of this, let us march onwards towards heaven. ^ 

If, from the consideration of the narratives of the evangelical his- 
torians concerning their Master, we proceed to whatever is recorded 
concerning themselves, we shall find the same integrity and fidelity 
every where prevail. When Cicero had offended against the capital 
law of moral code— that which enjoined the love of his country — 
first, by his backwardness to join the camp of Ponipey, and after- 
wards by his prompt submission to the tyranny of Cmsar, what was 
the conduct of that illustrious Roman on this pressing occasion ? Did 
he frankly condemn those false steps, or did he content himself with 
the simple relation of them ? He did neither of these things. He 
softened and disguised the truth ; and employed all his wit and elo- 
quence to palliate this inglorious desertion of his principles to himself 
and to others.^ What a striking contrast is this to the ingenuousness 
of the evangelical writers ! They study no arts of evasion or conceal- 
ment, They honestly acknowledge not only the lowness of their 
station, but also the meanness of their original employments, the indi- 
gence of their circumstances, the inveteracy of their national preju- 
dices, the slowness of their apprehension under so excellent a teacher, 
the weakness of their faith, the ambition of some of the disciples, the 
intolerant temper of others, and the worldly views of all. They even 
tell us of their cowardice in deserting their master when he w’as seized 
by his enemies, and that after his crucifixion they all resumed their 
secular employments, — for ever resigning those hopes which they 
had once fondly cherished, and abandoning the cause in which they 
had been so long engaged ; notwithstanding all the proof that had 
been exhibited, and the conviction which they had before entertained, 
that Jesus was the Messiah, and his religion was from God, They 


1 Popular Evidences of Natural Religion and Christianity, by the Rev, Thomas Wa. 
son, pp, 415—418. 
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mention, with many affecting circumstances, the incredulity of one of 
their associates, who was not convinced of the reality of their Lord^s 
resurrection but by ocular and sensible demonstration. They might 
have concealed their own faults and follies from the world; or, if 
they had chosen to mention them, they might have alleged plausible 
reasons to soften and extenuate them. But they did no such thing : 
they I'elated, without disguise, events and facts just as they happened, 
and left them to speak for themselves. In like manner, when record- 
ing the exercise of the miraculous powers with which they were en- 
dowed, they relate these astonishing facts, without any ornaments of 
language, in the most concise and simple manner. They do nothing, 
they assume nothing, in their own character. In short, they speak 
with such certainty, with so much self-conviction, and with such con- 
fidence in the truth of their history, that assuredly w^e can no longer 
depend on any historian whatever, if we entertain the least doubt 
concerning the integrity of the writers of the New Testament, And 
if we compare their merits as hisforiam with that of other writers, we 
shall be convinced that they are inferior to none who ever wrote, 
with regard to knowledge of persons, acquaintance with facts, candour 
of mind, or reverence for ti'uth. ^ 

Lastly, in the epistles of the apostles which have been transmitted 
to us, there are preserved memorials of many particulars which are 
not very honourable to the first converts to Christianity. Such are 
the readiness of the churches of Galatia to depart from the purity and 
simplicity of the Gospel; — the scandalous disorders of the church 
of Corinth in some solemn parts of their worship ; the contentions 
among them in behalf of their teachers ; the preposterous use of the 
gift of tongues, proceeding from vanity and ostentation ; and the un- 
accountable conceits of otliers, who depended upon an empty faith 
without works, and a speculative knowledge without a suitable holy 
practice, referred to in the epistles of Janies and John. Upon the 
whole, it is most evident from the facts that were disadvantageous to 
Christ himself, to the writers themselves, and also to the first Chris- 
tians, that those persons from whom we have received these accounts 
had a very particular regard to truth, and preferred its interest before 
all sclfisli considerations. 

[v.] They appealed to notorioiis proofs. 

Whatever internal marks of credibility the evangelical writings possess 
(and which could not but carry conviction to those to whom they were 
addressed), their authors confirm the veracity of their statements by an 
appeal to the miracles wrought by themselves, and to the extraordinary 
gifts conferred by them upon many other persons. This is evident from 
their epistles, which were written and directed to those who had beheld 
those miracles, and had participated in those gifs, and which also contain 
reproofs for the mismanagement of such gifts, and various directions re- 


1 Bonnet, (Buvres, tom. x. pp. 498 — 501. Br. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, 
vol. ii* p.eus, qt Hcq. Dr. Ilarwood’s Introduction to the New Test. voL i. pp. 6 — 10. 
Less on the Authenticity of the New Testament, pp. 257— 330. Veinet, Trait<!i de la 
de la Eel. Chr4t. tom. iii. throughout, and tom. iv. pp. 9 — 137. 
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specting the better use and employment of them. ^ If these persons had 
not received such gifts, would this mode of writing and arguing have re- 
commended the persons or doctrines of the apostles to them who were 
declining from both ? Would they not have contradicted the apostles, as 
asserting deliberate falsehoods ? But this was nei^ev attempted. 

[vi.] ’2 hey siffh'ed every tJimgfor the tmth of their 'narration^ even 
death itsef ; and brought many of their contemporaries to a conviction 
of its imtlu 

The history of the first professors of Christianity bears witness to the 
afBictions, sufferings, and painful deaths to which they were constantly 
exposed, and which they cheerfully endured for the sake of their testi- 
mony. If the things which they attested had been false, it would have 
been unparalleled madness for any one to persist in them to the loss of life ; 
and it would have been incredible, that so many should conspire in the 
same unreasonable and unaccountable folly ; especially when the religion 
which they professed excluded all liars from the happiness and rewards 
of the next life, of which they pretended to be persuaded : so that, wlmt- 
soever those persons might otherwise be, and however they might falsify, 
there is no reason to doubt of their truth and fidelity in this report, be- 
cause they died for the testimony of it. Therefore the highest attestation 
of a thing is called martyrdom, and the most credible witnesses martyrs ; 
and though bare martyrdom be not an argument of the infallible truth of 
a testimony, or of the infallibility of a person that gives it, yet it is one of 
the highest arguments that can be of his honesty and integrity in that 
thing, and that he believes it himself, otherwise he would not die for it ; 
and it is a good evidence of the general integrity of these jiersons, as to 
all other things, that they were so conscientious as not, for fear of death, 
to deny what they believed to be a truth, nor to conceal what they be- 
lieved to be of importance. 

Further, history shows, that, by their testimony, the first disciples of 
Christianity so convinced a vast number of their contemporaries, who 
could without any trouble have proved the truth or fiiLschood of tlieir 
statements, that even those encountered great persecutions, and cheer- 
fully ventured estate, liberty, and oven life itself, on the truth ortho ihets 
they asserted. Nor were the persons who thus embraced the Christian 
faith (notwithstanding al the sufferings which they knew that such pro- 
fession would infallibly bring upon them) merely ignorant or illiterate 
individuals, who might be supposed to bo hurried into a belief of it, 
through a blind and thoughtless enthusiasm. On the contrary, among 
the first professors of Christianity, we have instances of many persons oT 
quality and rank, men capable of investigating truth, and judging oi‘ its 
evidences, some of whom were philosophers and accurately acquainted 
with the best writings, and with all the learning of the Gentiles, i* 

1 Thlt 1.5?*'' Gal liU. 

® Such were Sergius Paulus, proconsul of Cyprus rActsxiii. 7— IS,) . DiouvsiiiH n 
Areopagus, and many others of tiic polished mid in, 
quisitive Athenians (ilctsxvu. 340; Erastus, treasurer of Corinth; ami even nerson^i 

Sof A 5 Martyr, once a Platonic philo- 

Sle an onLon ri who at first enlertained so unfavour- 

awe an opinion of the Christian religion, that ho determined to write aaainst it. hut 
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IIL Thirdly, The credibility of the Old and New Testa- 
ments IS FURTHER ATTESTED BY THE PRINCIPAL FACTS CONTAINED 
IN THEM, BEING CONFIRMED BY CERTAIN COMMEMORATIVE ORDI- 
NANCES, OR MONUMENTS OF GREAT CELEBRITY, THAT EXISTED AMONG 

THE Jews and Christians from the time when the events took 

PLACE, WHICH THEY ARE SAID TO COMMEMORATE, AND WHICH ORDI- 
NANCES OR MONUMENTS SUBSIST TO THE PRESENT DAY, WHEREVER 

EITHER Jews or Christians are to be found. 

1. For instance, among the Jews, there are the ordinance of 
Circumcision, and the feasts of the Passover, of Tabernacles, and of 
Pentecost. 

[i.] Circumcision is the seal of the covenant with Abraham, the 
great progenitor of the Jews, on all whose posteritj^ it was enjoined. 
This rite was adopted by the Egyptians, Colchians, the Ethiopians, the 
Phoenicians, and one or two other antient nations ; but though its high 
antiquity ascended beyond the records of the pagans, no.particuJar reason 
was assigned for it, except that some professed their adherence to- it for 
the sake of cleanliness. Now it is this precise want of reason which con- 
stitutes the grand difference between the circumcision of the Gentiles and 
that of the Israelites. In the case of the Gentiles it proved no, one his- 
torical fact ; in the case of the Israelites, it proved the historical fact that 
Abraham was coraraandpd to adopt the rite, and to hand it down to his 
posterity, as a badge of their being, in certain chosen lines, the peculiar 
people of Jehovah. This/cc^, which is a vital one in the Mosaic history, 
it decidedly and incontrovCrtibly establishes. For though the Israelites, 
like any other nation, might have simply adopted the rite of circumcision, 
yet they could not have adopted it as a commemorative ordinance, pro- 
feasingtb commence from the timewhen the commemorative fact ocqurned, 
unless that fact really had occurred. The reason is obvious. If the belief, 
associated with the rite, had conniraenced at any given point of time st^hse- 
quent to the adoption of the rite itself, the persons, who first embraced the 
belief, must unaccoun^bly have suffered themselves to be persuaded, not 
only that such was the origin of the rite, but that they and their fathers 
before them, from the very time of its primeval institution, always, 
and heliemd that such was its origin.^ 

[ii.] The Passover was instituted to commemorate the protection of 
the Israelites, when all the first-born of the Egyptians were destr<^’ed, 
and their deliverance from bondage in Egypt, which was its immediate 
consequence. To this was added the solemn consecration of the 
born of man and beast to God; and in further qonimemoration.of the 
destruction of the first-born of the Egyptians, the tribe of Levi was 
apart. The month in which this feast was solemnised, from beipg the 
seventh, was reckoned as the first month of the year, in order to-mark it 
as the sera of this illustrious deliverance. The passover was eaten, with 
bitter herbs, to remind* the Israelites of their severe bondage and servile 
food in Egppt : — with unleavened bread, because the Egyptians, m 
their terror, urged them to depart, and would not allow them time to 
leaven their bread, /or they satd^ We he all dead men. And it- was like- 
wise eaten in the posture of travellers just prepared for a journey, to 
mark its having immediately preceded their sudden and final- departure 
from the house of bondage. 


XQU I. 


1 Hora Mosweas, vol. i. pp. 337-S41. 
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[iii.] The Feast of Tabernacles was instituted to perpetuate the 
deliverance of the Israelites, and their journeying in the desert. On this 
occasion they were commanded to dwell in tabernacles or booths, “ made 
of the boughs of goodly trees.” And, 

[iv.] The Feast of Pentecost was appointed fifty days after the 
passover, to commemorate the delivery of the Law from Mount Sinai, 
which took place fifty days after their departure from Egypt. At this 
festival, which was celebrated at that season of the year when their har- 
vest usually closed, each head of a family was enjoined by the Jewish 
law to take some of the first-fruits of the earth, and bring it to the place 
which the Lord should choose, and to set it down before the altar of the 
Lord, making the solemn acknowledgment of the whole series of peculiar 
and miraculous providences experienced by the nation, which is pre- 
scribed in Deut. xxvi. 5 — 10. ^ 

Now all these institutions have been held sacred among the Jews 
in all ages, since their appointment, and are solemnly and sacredly 
observed among them to this day. Can these observances be ac- 
counted for, on any principle but the evidence of the FACTS, on 
which they were founded ? — We have not more certain evidence 
of the facts of the murder of king Charles I, contrary to all law and 
justice, and of the restoration of the profligate Charles IL, and of 
the deliverance of king James I. and the English parliament from 
destruction by gunpowder (conspired by certain incendiaries), and 
of the arrival of king William III., which terminated the odious 
tyranny of James IL ; all which events are respectively comnicino- 
rated on the thirtieth day of January, the twenty-ninth day of May, 
and the fifth of November in each year. 

2. In like manner, the principal facts contained in the Gospels 
are confirmed by monuments, which subsist to this clay among 
Christians, and which are the objects of men^s senses. These mo- 
numents are the ordinances of Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and 
the festival observed on the first day of the week. 

Pd It is a well-known fact, that, in all countries where the Cliristian 
faith is hold, its professors are initiated by Baptism ; and that, by sub- 
mitting to this rite, they renounce every other religious institution, and 
bind themselves to the profession of the Gospel alone. Now Baptism, 
being performed in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, plainly signifies the firm persuasion of the Christian church that 
their religion is from God, the fountain of all good; that it was pul)- 
lished to mankind by Jesus Christ the Son of God, the voluntary messen- 
ger of this dispensation ; and that it was confirmed by many great signs, 
miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost. Particularly, on the part of those 
who administer this rite, it signifies that they act agreeably to the will 
of the Father who appointed the Christian religion, and by express com- 
mandment from him, and from his Son who published it, as well as from 
the Holy Ghost, who confirmed it, when they baptize men into the belief 
and profession of Christianity. On the part of God, this rite is a declar- 
ation, by his ministers, that he accepts and pardons the baptised person, 
provided he gives the answer of a good conscience, and in his subsequent 
life acts agreeably to the obligations of baptism. And, lastly, on the 
part of the baptised, their receiving of this rite is understood to bo an 


* Du Voisin, Autoritd <lcs Livres do Moyse, pp. 109— -172. 
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affectionate and solemn public declaration of their sense of the relation 
in which they stand to God the Father as their Creator, to God the Son 
as their Redeemer, and to God the Holy Ghost as their Sanctifier, ac- 
cording to the views which the Christian religion gives of these relations : 
and also of their firm resolution faithfully to perform all the duties result- 
ing from these relations. 

[ii.] That the Lord’s Supper is often celebrated in all Christian 
countries, is a fact that cannot be questioned : neither can it be ques- 
tioned, that Christians consider this rite to be essentially connected with 
the profession of their religion. Our fathers entertained the same opi- 
nion of its importance ; and their fathers viewed it in the same light. 
But what claims and deserves particular notice with reference to this 
institution is, that by the common consent of Christians now living, and 
of all in former ages of whose opinion we have any knowledge, the im- 
portance of the Lord’s Supper arises from its being a commemoration of 
the life, sufferings, death, and resurrection, and second coming of the 
founder of their religion, and from its having been expressly enjoined to 
all his disciples by his dying request, with a view to perpetuate the me- 
mory and demonstrate the truth of these events. 

[iii.] The stated observance of the first Day of the Week, as a 
sacred festival in honour of Christ’s resurrection from the dead, — on 
which day Christians abstain from all secular labours and affairs, and hold 
solemn assemblies for the public worship of God, — preserves that grand 
event from falling into oblivion. 

Now, as these monuments perpetuate the memory, so they de- 
monstrate the truth of the facts contained in the Gospel history 
beyond all reasonable contradiction : because, unless the events of 
which the Christian rites are commemorations had really existed, 
it is impossible to conceive how those rites could have come into 
general use. For, if Jesus Christ neither lived, nor taught, nor 
wrought miracles, nor died, nor rose again, from the dead, it is al- 
together incredible that so many men, in countries so widely distant, 
should have conspired together to perpetuate such a series of false- 
hoods, by commencing the observation of the institutions of Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, and the Lord’s Day ; and it is equally incredible 
that, by continuing to observe them, they should have imposed 
those falsehoods on posterity. ^ 

IV. Lastly, The wonderful establishment and propagation 
OF Christianity is a most convincing proof of the entire 

CREDIBILITY OF THE NeW TeSTAMENT, AND OF THE RELIGION 
WHICH IT ESTABLISHES. 

Before the second century was completed, the Christian doctrine was 
propagated through the whole Homan empire, which then comprised 
almost the whole known world. It prevailed without the assistance ol 
any temporal power. << Destitute of all human advantages, protected by 
no authority, assisted by no art, not recommended by the reputation of 
its author, not enforced by eloquence in its advocates, the word of God 
grow mightily and prevailed. We behold twelve men, poor, artless, and 
uneducated, triumphing over the fiercest and most determined opposition, 
over the tyranny of the magistrate, and the subtleties of the philosopher, 


i Macknight*s Harmony, vol. i. preUxn. obs. viii, and his Credibility of the Gospel 
History, pp.55^-— 503. 
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over the prejudices of the Gentile, and the bigotry of the Jevv/* In pro- 
sre»s of time the church became divided by heretics, as well as exposed 
to a series of the most sanguinary persecutions ; yet still the truths she 
professed continued to spread, in defiance of all these impediments. And 
notwithstanding that those truths are repugnant to every bad passion ot 
the human heart, and require, from those who profess them, the most 
exalted piety, together with the strictest possible regard to every civil, 
moral, and relative duty, as well as the purest and most difrusive benevo- 
lence,— still Christianity has continued to spread (as its founder had pre- 
dieted) in every part of the known world, and, at the present day, is 
embraced and confessed by a tenth part of the human race. ^ 

lu considering these direct evidences of the credibility of the wi iteis 
of the New Testament, it is of importance to observe, that there is no 
opposite testimony to contradict the positive credible testimony of the 
Apostles, Evangelists, and multitudes of others, to the history and mi- 
racles of Jesus. . . , 

Now is it probable, or even possible, that so many characteristic 
of truth as we have mentioned, derived from such various quarters, should 
all so exactly coincide in favour of a ‘false story? Is not the supposition 
of the Xruth * of a history thus accredited much more natural, more con- 
sonant to general observation and experience, to the laws of evidence, 
and of the human mind, than is the supposition of its falsity ? A belief in 
the Christian Scriptures is, indeed, a belief in the reality of past miracles,^ 
to confirm a religion worthy of God and useful to man. Such a belief 
implies no absurdity, or contradiction to any truth or any fact. But by 
I’ejecting the Gospel, persons are compelled to maintain, in opposition to 
positive credible testimony, that extensive important events have taken 
place without an adequate cause. They must maintain the reality of mi- 
racles, greater than Christians believe, and which accord neither with the 
nature of God, nor the condition of man, but which involve absurdities, 
contradictions,. and impossibilities. 

To explain the most wonderful and extraordinary appearances in the 
natural world, philosophers without hesitation admit a cause which ac- 
counts for them clearly, and with the fewest difficulties ; especially when 
every other supposition necessarily leads to absurdities and contradic- 
tions. Upon what rational ground, then, can the trutli of the Gospel^ 
history be doubted ? ,And its truth establishes the divine authority of 
Jesus and his religion. 

The full force of the arguments, which we have brought together to 
prove the truth of the Christian Scriptures, would be more obvious and 
impressive, if we were to compare the New Testament with other sacred 
writings, or with accounts of other persons who have been represented as 
divine messengers. Confucius, the writer of the Cliinese canonical books, 
ingenuously acknowledges, that his doctrine was not his own, but taken 
from legislators, who lived centuries before him. The antient sacred 
code of the Hindoos, the Koran of Mohammed, the lives of Pythagoras, 
of Proclus, and of Apollonius of Tyana, and the Popish legends, all bear 
many stamps of fiction. We shall instance in Philostratus’s life of Apol- 
lonius, for the following reasons: Hierocles, an antient opponent of 
Christianity, has drawn a parallel between him and Jesus, and preferred 
Apollonius. 2 Eunapius, the biographer of several antient philosophers, 
imagined Apollonius to be a kind of middle being between the gods and 


1 The difHculHes, which Christianity had to encounter at its> first propagation, are con- 
sidered in the Appendix, No. V. 
s hfuedt Heath. Test, chapxxxix. sect. 4* § 7. 
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men ; on which account he thought that the sojourning of God amongst 
mankind^' would have been a more proper title for Philostratus’s history 
than that which it now bears.. In modern times, Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, and Mr. Blount, have taken the pains of making favourable com- 
ments upon Apollonius’s history. 

Philostratus’s account is the only one that we have of Apollonius, who 
lived upwards of one hundred years before him. He tells us, that he took 
his narrative partly from common report, and partly from memoirs of Apol- 
lonius, said to have been written by one Damis, his companion. Some 
other person having shown these memoirs to Julia the wife of Severus, 
she gave them to Phiiostratus. Before this time they were not known 
to the world. Phiiostratus endeavoured to gain the favour of Julia, 
and of Antoninus Caracalla, who were both great admirers of the marvel- 
lous. The latter was so prejudiced in favour of Apollonius, that he paid 
him the honours which Pagans thought du-e to heroes. Phiiostratus, to 
gratify this humour, when his subject required it, added all the ornament 
he could, and made quite a romance of it. The narrative shows that he 
was fond of displaying his parts and genius. It contains laboured dis- 
cussions of trifling questions ; such as, which is the most antient, the 
earth or the trees ? which composes to sleep best, water or wine? Im- 
pertinent, ridiculous, and absurd relations are often introduced in it. For 
example, of beasts with a human head and a lion’s body ; of women half 
white and half black ; of wool growing like corn out of the earth ; of 
countries abounding with phoenixes, griffins, and dragons. In the de- 
scription of his miracles, he unwarily mentions his cure of a dropsy to 
have been effected by prescribing abstinence to the patient.— Though 
Apollonius be made to tell Damis, that he understood all languages 
without learning them, yet in India, when he came before King Phmortes,, 
he wanted an interpreter. In an account of his raising a young lady 
seemingly dead, at Rome, he mentions that it was still a secret, whether 
there were some remaining sparks of life ; besides this, the miracle was 
unknown to any who lived at that time. The history tells us, that Apol- 
lonius appeared after his death to Aurelian, when he besieged Tyana ; of 
which we have no other proof than the testimony of this romance writer. 
Apollonius is represented as manifesting the greatest vanity, and pre- 
tending to universal knowledge. He taught the doctrine of transmi- 
gration. He said, “ It was wise to speak well of all the gods, especially 
at Athens, where altars of unknown demons were erected.” He at- 
tempted to deify a lion. Three instances are given of his pretended pro- 
phetic spirit. Two of them evidentlj^ imply nothing superior to human 
knowledge. The third, that Nerva should one day be emperor, one is 
not surprised at, when the feigned prophet was, by flattery and advice, 
actually encouraging him, at that time, to a revolt ; and what totally de- 
stroys the authority of the prediction is, that he denied it before Domi- 
tian. His wonder-working faculty he pretends to have fetched from 
the East Indies ; yet the account which he has given of those parts is so 
grossly fabulous, that that alone convicts him of imposture.” ^ 

These instances will suffice to manifest the striking contrast that sub- 
sists between the memoirs of Apollonius and those which we have of 
Jesus, Genuine marks of truth distinguish the narratives of the Evange- 
lists, while characters of fiction abound in the history written by Phiio- 
stratus. 


^ Lard. Heath. Test. chap, xxxix. sect. 5, 6. and append, to chap, xxxix. Hear the end. 

— Bp. Douglas’s Criterion, pp.dd. et seq. — Houtteville’s Diss, on the Life of Apollonius., 

— Paley’s Evid. vol. ii, part 2. chap. 6. sect. 41. p.180. 
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Such are the evidences, both external and internal, direct and 
collateral, for the Genuineness and Authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment; and when their number, variety, and the extraordinary nature 
of many of them are impartially considered, it is impossible not to 
come to this convincing conclusion, that the Scriptures of the New 
Testament are genuine and authentic, and were actually 

WRITTEN BY THE PERSONS WHOSE NAMES THEY BEAR, AND THAT 
THEY DID APPEAR IN THE TIMES TO WHICH THEY REFER. 

We shall conclude this section with the concessions of three writers 


concerning the Christian records, whose sentiments will not be sus- 
pected to have arisen from an unreasonable partiality in favour of them. 

Mr. Hobbes acknowledges, that the writings of the New Testa- 
ment are as antient as the times of the Apostles ; and that they were 
written by persons who lived in those times, some of whom saw the 
things which they relate. And though he insinuates that the copies 
of the Scriptures were but few, and in the first ages in the hands of 
the ecclesiastics only, yet he adds, that he sees no reason to doubt, 
but that the books of the New Testament, as we have them, are the 
true registers of those things which were done and said by the Pro- 
phets and Apostles.” ^ He says, also, “ that he is persuaded the 
ecclesiastics did not falsify the Scriptures; because if they had had an 
intention so to do, they would surely have made them more favour- 
able to their power over Christian princes, and civil sovereignty than 
they are.”^ 

Mr. Chubb left the following sentiments : That there was such 
a person as Jesus Christ, and that he, in tlie main, did and tatight as 
is recorded of him, appears probable, because it is improbable that 
Christianity should take place in the way and to the degree that it 
did (or at least that^ we are told it did), supposing the history of 
Christ’s life and ‘ministry to be a fiction.” He adds, that “ if such 
power attended Jesus Christ in the exercise of his ministry as the 
history sets forth, then, seeing his ministry, and the power that at- 
tended it, seems at least in general to have terminated in the public 
good, it is more likely that God was the primary agent in the exer- 
cise of that power, than any other invisible being. And then it is 
Jesus Christ, upon whose will the immediate exercise 
of that power depended, would not use that power to impose upon 
and mislead mankind to their hurt; seeing that power appears to 
have been well directed and applied in other respects, and seeing he 
was accountable to liis Principal for the abuse of it.” He adds, 

from these premises, or from this general view of the case, I think 
t IS conclusion follows, viz. it is probable Christ’s mission was di- 
vine ; at least it so appears to me, from the light or information I 
have received concerning it.”^ 

I^rd Bolingbroke grants, that « Christianity has all the proofs 
which the manner m which it was revealed, and the nature of it, 


» Liviaftsn’ T of Dcistical Writ vol.i, p. 58. let Hi. 

^evmtftan, p. gos. — Leland, ib. let, v, p. 104. 

LelaStb!kMS!"rm“o P- «<• 
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allowed it to have.” ^ He further acknowledges, that it is out of 
dispute that we have in our hands the Gospels of Matthew and John, 
who give themselves out for eye and ear wit?iess€s of all that Christ 
did and taught. That two channels were as suflBcient as four to con- 
vey those doctrines to the world, and to preserve them in their ori- 
ginal purity. The manner, too, in which these Evangelists recorded 
them, was much better adapted to this purpose than that of Plato, 
or even of Xenophon, to preserve the doctrines of Socrates. The 
Evangelists did not content themselves with giving a general account 
of the doctrines of Jesus Christ in their own words, nor presume in 
feigned dialogues to make him deliver their opinions in his own name, 
and as his own doctrines. They recorded his doctrines in the very 
words in which he taught them, and they were careful to mention 
the several occasions on which he delivered them to his disciples or 
others. If, therefore, Plato and Xenophon tell us with a good 
degree of certainty what Socrates taught, the two Evangelists seem 
to tell us with much more what the Saviour taught, and commanded 
them to teach.” ^ 

What but the irresistible force of truth could have extorted such 
concessions from men of learning and ability, who have written 
several things to depreciate the Christian religion, and the Divine 
authority of its Author ? 

From the preceding observations, it is evident that we have all 
the evidence that can be reaeonahly desired in favour of the credibility 
of the Scripture History, and particularly of what the evangelicm 
historians relate concerning Jesus Christ. It is manifest that they 
were every way qualified to give an account of the transactions which 
they have recorded: they had no design to impose on mankind; 
they could have no inducement whatever to attempt an imposture, 
but every imaginable inducement to the contrary ; nor could they 
possibly have succeeded, if they had made the attempt. 


SECTION II. 

TESTIMONIES TO THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENTS FROM NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY. 

The evidences for the credibility of the Old and New Testaments, 
which have been stated in the preceding section, have been drawn 
principally from an examination of those books compared with facts 
that have existed, and many of which continue to exist to the present 
day. We might safely rest the credibility of the Scriptures^ upon 
those evidences ; but there is an additional testimony to their cre- 
dibility and truth as well as to their genuineness, which is afforded 
by their agreenneut with natural and civil history^ and which is too 
valuable to be passed in a cursory manner. 

' Works, voL v. p. 91. 4to, 

^ Bolingbroke*s Works, vol. iv. ess. 4. sect. 18. p. 390. 

L 4 
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} L TESTIMONIES FROM NATURAE AND CIVIL HISTORY TO THE CRE- 
DIBILITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


I. Testimonies to the Mosaic account of the creation of the uoorld. — 11. Par-> 
ticularly of man* — IIL Of the fall of man . — IV. Of the translation of 
Enoch * — V. Of the Longevity f ike Antediluvian Patriarchs* — VI. Men 
of a gigantic stature * — VIL Of the deluge* — 1. Proofs of that event 
from the fossilised remains of the animals of a former voorld^; — 2* From 
civil history i particularly from the paucity f mankind, and vast tracts 
(f uninhabited land, mentioned in tne accounts of the first ages, the late 
invention and progress of arts and sciences, and from the universal ira^ 
dition (fthe deluge; — Rfutation of objections to the Mosaic history of 
that catastrophe* — VIII. Testimonies of profane history to the building 
of the tower of Babel* — IX. To the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah* — X. To the Mosaic account of the patriarchs* — XL To the 
reality of the person and character of Moses, and to the departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt, — XII. Notice of various customs borrowed 
by antient nations from the Hebrews* — XllL And of certain personal 
histories, which may be traced to the Old Testament history . — XIV. Tes- 
timonies of antient and modern writers to the truth of the Scripture ac- 
count of the fertility of Palestine * — Concluding observations* 


The Scripture History agrees, in a surprising manner, with the 
most authentic records that remain of the events, customs,' and man- 
ners of the countries and ages to which it stands related. The rise 
and fall of empires, the revolutions that have taken place in the 
world, and the grand outlines of chronology, as mentioned or re- 
ferred to in the Scriptures, are coincident with those stated by the 
most antient writers that are extant : while the palpable errors in 
these respects, which are detected in the apocryphal books, consti- 
Me one of the most decisive reasons for rejecting them as spurious. 
The history of the Bible is of far greater antiquity than any other 
records extant in the world : and it is remarkable that, in numerous 
instances, it shows the real origin of those absurd fables which dis- 
grace and invalidate all other histories of those remote times: which 
^ no feeble proof that it was derived from some surer source than 
human tradition. The facts recorded in the Old Testament cannot 
be disproved; but, on' the contrary, they are confirmed by the tra- 
ditionary accounts of almost all nations. Mr. Hume, indeed, af- 
tomed that the Pentateuch was wi'ote [written] in all probability 
long after -the facts it relates.” That this book was written long 
artp’ some of the facts which it relates, is not denied : but that it was 
written long after all or even most of those facts, there is (as we have 
already shown) no reason to believe. If, as Dr. Campbell forcibly 
remarked (and Mr. Hume neither did nor could refute the remark), 

by the expression quoted, that this was 
in all probability the case, why did he not produce the grounds on 
which such probability is founded? Shall a bold assertion pass for 
cnf c 1 '''' expected that any one should consider rea- 

M supposed, but not specified? 

Pentateuch was « corroborated by no 

invalidated by any contradicting testimony; and both for this plain 
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reason, because there is no human composition that can be compared 
tvith this in respect of antiquity. It were absurd to require that the 
truth of Moses’s history should be attested by heathen writers of the 
same or nearly the same antiquity with himself: since we know that 
those who affected to fix upon other nations the name of barbarians, 
were in his time, and for several centuries afterwards^ themselves 
barbarians. But though the Pentateuch is not corroborated by the 
concurrent testimonies of any coeval histories, because if such his- 
tories were ever extant, they have long since perished, yet it is not 
on that account destitute of collateral evidence. On the contrary, its 
authority is legible in the few fragments that remain of the earliest 
writers : and subsequent historians have fully confirmed it by the 
accounts which they give, though evidently mixed with depravation, 
of the history of the Jews, and of the legislation of Moses ; as will 
appear from the following instances, selected out of a greater number 
which have been pointed out, and treated at length by various 
learned men, 

I. Testimonies to the Mosaic Account op the Cjieation op 
THE World. 

1. The heathens had a tradition among them concerning the Primeval 
Chaos ^whence the World arose^ and the production of all things by the 
efficiency of a supreme mind, which bears so close a resemblance to the 
Mosaic account of the creation, as proves that they all originated from 
one common source ; while the striking contrast between the unadorned 
simplicity of the one, and the allegorical turgidity of the others, accu- 
rately distinguishes the inspired narrative from the distorted tradition. 
This remark applies particularly to the Chaldaean, Egyptian, Phoenician, 
Hindoo, Chinese, Etruscan, Gothic, Greek, and American Cosmogonies. ^ 

2. One of the most striking collateral confirmations of the Mosaic 
history of the creation, is the general adoption of the division of time 
into •weeJcs, which extends from the Christian states of Europe to the 
remote shores of Hindostan, and has equally prevailed among the He- 
brews, the Egyptians, Chinese, Greeks, Romans, and northern barbarians; 
— nations, some of whom had little or no intercourse with others, and 
were not even known by name to the Hebrews. It is to be observed, 
that there is a great difference between the concurrence of nations in the 
division of time into voeeks, and their concurrence in the other periodical 
divisions into years^ months, and days. These divisions arise from such 
natural causes as are every where obvious, viz. the annual and diurnal 
revolutions of the sun, and the revolution of the moon. The division 
into tveeks, on the contrary, seems peifectly arbitrary; consequently its 
prevailing in distant countries, and among nations which had no com- 
munication with one another, affords a strong presumption that it must 
have been derived from some remote tradition (as that of the creation), 
which was never totally obliterated from the memory of the Gentiles, 
and which tradition has been older than the dispersion of mankind into 


1 See an account of these various Cosmogonies in Mr. Faber’s Horae Mosaic®, vol.i. 
«p.iV— 40. The Greek and Latin Cosmogonies are particularly considered in Edwards 
on^ tlie Truth and Authority of the Scriptures, vol.i. pp. 88 — 102. The testimonies of 
jaifane writers to the truth of the principal facts related in the Scriptures, are adduced and 
Mly.^^nsidered by Dr.Collyer, in his ‘‘ Lectures on Scripture Facts.” 8vo. 2d edit. London, 
1809. The subjects, noticed in this section, particularly the Creation and the Deluge, are 
likewise copiously titeated of in the notes to Grotius, De Veritate Eel. Christ. lib. i. c.l6. 
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different regions. It is easy to conceive, that the practice, in rude and 
barbarous ages, might remain through habit, when the tradition on which 
it was founded was entirely lost ; it is easy to conceive, that, afterwards, 
people addicted to idolatry, or who, like the Egyptians, had become 
proficients in astronomy, should assign to the different days of the week 
the names of their deities or of their planets. ^ 

3. Even the Mosaic method of reckoning by nights instead of days 
has prevailed in more than one nation. Thus, the polished Athenians 
computed the space of a day from sun-set to sun-set 3 : and from a similar 
custom of our Gothic ancestors, during their abode in the forests of 
Germany, words expressive of such a mode of computing time have been 
derived into our own language. ® The same custom also prevailed among 
the Celtic nations.^ 

II, Of the Formation op Man in the Moral Image of God, 
and his being vested with dominion over other animals, similar tra* 
ditionary vestiges remain in the widely diffused notion, that mankind 
formerly lived in complete happiness and unstained innocence ; that 
spring reigned perpetually, and that the earth spontaneously gave 
her increase. 


This was the origin of the fabled golden age, so exquisitely described 
by the classic poets, and which may also be distinctly traced in the le- 

f ends of our Scythian forefathers, and in the age of perfection of the 
lindoos ; and in the classical story of the garden of the Hesperides, wo 
may equally discover an evident tradition of the Mosaical paradise and of 
the promised Saviour, who should bruise the head of the infbrnal Dragon. 
Nor is it improbable that, from the holiness of the garden of Eden, the 
pagans borrowed their antient custom of consecrating groves to the 
worship of their various deities.® 


III. The Fall of Man and the Introduction of Sin into the 
World are related in the third chapter of the book of Genesis. It 
has been the fashion with minute philosophers and philosophising 
divines to endeavour to explain away the reality of the fall, and to 
resolve it all into allegory, apologue, or moral fable ,* but the whole 
scheme of redemption by Christ is founded upon it, and must stand 
,, or fall with it; a figurative fall requiring only a figurative redemp- 
tion. Even Lord Bolingbroke (than w&om Revelation never had a 
more subtle opposer) justly rejects the allegorical interpretation. 
V It cannot,'’ says he, he admitted by Christians; for, if it was, 
what would become of that famous text [that the seed of the woman 
should crush the serpent’s head, Gen. iii. 15.], whereon the doctrine 
of our redemption is founded ?” ® 


^_Tndeed the Mosaic account, fi’om its simplicity and consonance 
^th the whole tenor of the Scriptures, was evidently desio*ned to 
^yesent a real transaction ^ ; and it has been received as such by 

t)r. Campbells Dissertation on Miracles, p. 219. note. 

Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticao, lib, in*, c.2. 

Mor. Ger. ell. The expressions of fortnight, and sennight, for fourteen 
mghts and seven nights, are still m use among ua in England. 

4 C®sar, de Bell. Gall. lib.vi. c.18. ^ 


» Faber’s Hor. Moe vol.i, Edwards on Scripture, vol.i. pp.103-— 108 . 

0 Bolingbroke s Wo^rks, vol.v. p.372, 8vo. edit. n wo luo. 

7 Dr. Hales’s Chronology, Yol*ii, booki. p. io. 
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the writers of the Old and New Testaments, who certainly were 
more competent to decide than men who have lived several thou- 
sands of years after the transaction, and whose bold contradictions 
of the best attested matters of fact render their unsupported asser- 
tions of no effect. Modern opposers of revelation have ridiculed the 
account of the fall as a fable. But nothing is easier than ridicule, 
to men who pay no regard to piety, equity, and common decency. 
Whatever they may assert^ (and let it be remembered that assertions 
without proof are not facts,) and however they may attempt to ex- 
plain away the Mosaic account of the fall, or attempt to prove it 
false, yet the evidently ruined condition of the human race would 
still remain as an undeniable fact. And the narrative of the fall 
is confirmed both by natural and civil history. Thus, it agrees in 
an eminent manner both with the obvious facts of labour, sorrow, 
pain, and death, and also with what we see and feel every day, and 
with all our philosophical inquiries into the frame of the human 
mind, the nature of social life, and the origin of evil. The several 
powers of the little world within a man’s own breast are at variance 
with one another, as well as those of the great world ; and we are 
utterly unable to give a complete solution of the origin of the evils 
which flow from these discords and from the jarring elements of the 
natural world. But the Mosaic narrative accounts for all these 
otherwise unaccountable phenomena, and is corroborated by various 
traditions, more or less agreeable to it. 

1 . The commencement of this moral taint is ascribed by the 
author of the Pentateuch to the Disobedience of our First 
Parents. 

An evil spirit, the origination of whose malignity itself is a mystery 
which can never be fathomed, speaking through the organs of a serpent, 
tempted them to transgress the command of God by tasting the forbidden 
fruit of a distinctly specified tree. The penalty of their rebellion was 
death.” Though Moses gives no account of Satan or the tempter, yet 
we learn from other passages of Scripture, that he was first made like 
other celestial spirits, perfect in his kind and happy in his condition ; but 
that, through pride or ambition, falling into a crime (the circumstances of 
which are unknown to us), he thence fell into misery, and, together with 
his accomplices, was banished from the regions of bliss. Of this fall of 
wicked angels, the antients had some notion, as is manifest from their 
tradition of the Titans and Giants invading heaven, fighting against 
Jupiter, and attempting to depose him from his throne, for which reason 
he cast them headlong into hell, where they are tormented with incessant 
fire. And therefore Empedocles, in some verses cited by Plutarch, 
makes meJntion of the fate of some demons, who for their rebellion were, 
from the summit of heaven, plunged into the bottom of the great abyss, 
there to be punished as they deserved.^ 

The fictions of Indian mythology, with regard to contending powers 
and their subordinate ministers, both benevolent and malignant, are 
erected on the same basis of truth. 

2 . The Introduction of Physical Evil into the world. 

By the disobedience of our first mother Eve, is plainly alluded to by 


’ Huet, Q,ui»stioiies Alnetanse, lib# 2. Edwards on Scripture, voL i, pp. lOS, 107* 
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the well-known heatlien legend of Pandora; who being led by a fatal 
curiosity to open a casket that had been given her by Jupiter, out of it 
flew all the evil into the world, and she became the original cause of all 
the miserable occurrences that befal mankind, Hope alone, — the hope 
in a promised and long-remembered deliverer, — remaining at the bottom 
of the casket. 

3. OniGiNAt Sin, — the early corruption and depravation of 
man’s nature, in consequence of our first parents’ transgression, is a 
subject of complaint among the antient heathen moralists, philoso- 
phers, and poets. 

Thus, Pythagoras termed it the fatal comyanion^ the noxious strife that 
lurks mthin us^ and which was horn along with us; — Sopater called it, 
the sin that is born with mankind ; Plato, natural wickedness ; Aristotle, 
the natural repugnancy of maris temper to reason : and all the Greek and 
Roman philosophers, especially the Stoics and Platonists, complain of the 
depraved and degenerate condition of mankind, of their propensity to 
every thing that is evil, and of their aversion from every thing that is 
good. Thus, Cicero lamented that meyi are brought into life by nature as 
a step-mother^ with a nakedy fraily and infirm body, and with a soul prone 
to divers lusts- Seneca, one of the best of tlie Roman philosophers, 
observes, We are born in such a condition y that we are not subject to 
fewer disorders of the mind than of the body ; — that The seeds of all the 
vices are in all meiZy though they do not break out in ecery one ; — and 
that To Confess them is the beginning of our cure- And Hierocles called 
this universal moral taint, The domestic evil of mankind. Even some of 
the sprightliest poets bear their testimony to the same fact. Propertius 
could say, Every body has a vice to which he is inclined by nature- 
Plorace declared, that No man is bom free from vicesy and that He is the 
best man who is oppressed with the least ; that Mankind rush into wicked- 
Tiessy and always desire what is forbidden ; that Youth has the softness of 
wax to receive vicious mpressions, and the hardness of rock to resist 
virtuous admonitions s and, in short, that We are mad enough to attack 
heaven itself and that Our remated crimes do not sififer the God of Heaven 
to lay aside his wrallful thunderbolts- And Juvenal has furnished a 
striking corroboration to the statement of Paul of Tarsus concerning the 
carnal mind (Rom. vii. IB — 23.), when he says that Naturey unchangeably 
Jixedy runs bach to wickednessy as bodies to their centre. 

Further, there is reason to suppose, that the antient Celtic Druids 
expressly taught the defection of the human soul fVom a state of original 
rectitude ; the invariable belief of the Brahmins, in Hindostan, is, that 
man is a fallen creature ; and it is well known that a similar opinion was 
inculcated by the classical mythologists, and especially by Hesiod, in 
their descriptions of the gradual corruption of the human race, during the 
period subsequent to the golden age. Catullus represents the unhallowed 
period, when justice was put to flight, and brothers imbrued their hands 
in fraternal blood, while incest and sacrilege alienated the mind of God 
from man : and Tacitus marks out the progress of depravity, from a period 
free from offence and punishment, to a flagitious and abandoned wicked- 
ness, devoid even of fear. Thus, Providence seems to have drawn 
evidence of the guilt of men from their own confessions, and to have pre- 
served their testimony for the conviction of subsequent times.” ^ 

I Faber, voli. pp.65— 71.; Edwards, vol. i. pp. 108—110. ; Bp. Gray’s Connection 
between Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. i. pp. 163 — 1 65. ; Fletcher’s Appeal to Matter 
of Fact, pp.l48— 147. ; Cormack’s Inquiry into the Doctrine of Original Sin, pp.24— 
26. ; in which works tire proofs of the jhets above stated are given in detail. 
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4*. The Form assumed by the Tempter, 

When he seduced our first parents, has been handed down in the tra- 
ditions of most antient nations, particularly the Persians, Hindoos, Greeks, 
the Egyptians, and the Scythians or Goths; and though animals of the 
serpent tribe were worshipped by some of the Pagans, as the Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, and Greeks, as symbols of the good demon ^ yet they were 
more generally regarded as types or figures of the evil principle. 2 

5. There is nothing, in which the traditions and opinions of the 
heathens bear stronger testimony to the doctrines of Scripture, than 
the conviction which prevailed, of the necessity of an Atonement 
FOR Sin, and of the Intervention of a Divine Mediator, and 
the universal practice of devoting piacular victims, which has at one 
period or other equally prevailed in every quarter of the globe. 

It has been alike adopted by the most barbarous, and by the most 
savage nations. “ The rude idolater of the recently discovered hemi- 
sphere, and the polished votary of polytheism, equally concur In the 
belief that without shedding of blood there can be no remission of sins. 
Nor was the life of the brute creation always deemed sufficient to remove 
the taint of guilt and to avert the wrath of heaven. The death of a nobler 
victim was frequently required ; and the aliars of paganism were bedewed 
with torrents of human blood.'' Thus, the Canaanites caused their first- 
born to pass through the fire, in order to appease the anger of their false 
deities ; and one ol’ the kings of Moab is said to have ofiered up his 
eldest son as a burnt-offering, when in danger from the superior power of 
the Edomites. ^ « Nor was the belief that the gods were rendered pro- 

pitious by this peculiar mode of sacrifice confined to the nations which 
were more immediately contiguous to the territories of Israel. We learn 
from Homer, that a whole hecatomb of firstling lambs was no uncommon 
offering among his countrymen^; and the antient Goths having laid it 
down as a principle, that the effusion of the blood of animals appeased 
the anger of the gods, and that their justice turned aside upon the 
victims those strokes which were destined for men soon proceeded to 
greater lengtlis, and adopted the horrid practice of devoting human 
victims. In honour of the mystical number three, a number deemed 
particularly dear to heaven, every ninth month witnessed the groans and 
dying struggles of nine unfortunate victims. The fatal blow being struck, 
the lifeless bodies were consumed in the sacred fire which was kept per- 
petually burning ; while the blood, in singular conformity with the Levi- 
tical ordinances, was sprinkled, partly upon the surrounding multitude, 
partly upon the trees of the hallowed grove, and partly upon the images 
of their idols, ^ Even the remote inhabitants of America retained similar 
customs, and for similar reasons. It is observed by Acosta, that, in 
cases of sickness, it was usual for a Peruvian to sacrifice his son to 
Yirachoca, beseeching him to spare his life, and to be satisfied with the 
blood of his child* ^ 

Whence, then,” we may ask with the learned author to whose 
researches this section is so deeply indebted : Whence, then, could 

1 Tills is a manifest relic of the tempter’s assuming the form of a goodly serpent, and 
appearing like a good demon, or angel of light, when be tempted Eve. ^ ' 

2 Faber, vol.i. pp, '71 — 76. Edwards, vol. i* pp. Ill — 114. Gray, vol.i. pp.l61, 162. 

^ 2 Kings iii. 27. Other instances of human sacrifices may be seen in p.6. supra, note 1. 

4 Iliad, lib.iv. ver. 202. * Mallet’s North, Antiq. vol. i. c. 7. 

« Mallet’s North. Antiq. vol. i, c. 7. — Olai Mftgni Hist. lib. iii. c. 7. 

7 Acost. apud Purch. rilgr. bookix. c.ll, p, 885* 
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originate this universal practice of devoting the first-born, either of 
man or beast, and of offering it up as a burnt offering? Whence, 
but from a deep and antient consciousness of moral depravation ? 
Whence, but from some perverted tradition, respecting the true 
sacrifice to be once offered for the sins of all mankind? In the 
oblation of the first-born, originally instituted by God himself, and 
faithfully adhered to both by Jew and Gentile, we behold the death 
of him, who was the first-born of his virgin-mother, accurately 
though obscurely exhibited. And in the constant use of fire, the 
invariable scriptural emblem of wrath and jealousy, we view the in- 
dignation of that God, who is a consuming fire, averted from our 
guilty race, and poured out upon the immaculate head of our great 
Intercessor. Had a consciousness of purity reigned in the bosoms 
of the antient idolaters, it does not appear, why they should have had 
more reason to dread the vengeance of the deity, than to expect and 
to claim his favour; yet that such a dread did universally prevail, is 
too well known to require the formality of a laboured demonstration.” ^ 

IV. The Translation of Enoch 

May be traced in the Grecian fables of the translation of their heroes 
or demigods, and particularly of Hesperus and Astrea (among the antient 
Greeks) who are fabled to have ascended to heaven alive, and to have 
been turned into stars and celestial signs ; of Dhruva among the Hindoos ; 
of Buddha among the Ceylonese, and of Xaca (another name for Buddha) 
among the Calmucks of Siberia. ^ 

V. The Longevity of the Antediluvian Inhabitants, men- 
tioned by Moses, is confirmed by various heathen writers. 

^ ** All,” says Josephus, “ who have committed to writing the antiquities 
either of the Greeks or Barbarians, attest this longevity of the men before 
the flood. ^ And he immediately subjoins, — Manetho, who wrote an 
account of the Egyptians, Berosus, who compiled [an account of] the 
affairs of Chaldsea, and Mochus, and Hestiseus, and with them Hierony- 
mus the Egyptian, who had treated of the affairs of Egypt, agree with me 
in this. Also Hesiod, and Hecataeus, and Hellanicus, and Acusilaus, 
and Ephorus, and Nicolaus, relate that the antients lived a thousand 
years. Similar traditions of the longevity of men, in former ages, are 
still to be found among the Burmans of the further Indian Peninsula, and 
also among the Chinese. ^ 


1 Paber*s Hor. Mos. rol. i, pp. 64, 65. 

8 Faber, vol.i. pp.89— 91. Edwards, vol.i. p.HT. 

authors above cited by Josephus, 
‘ j possession of traditions rclL'ng 

LtZ A ' T?** borrowed them from Moses: and in either case our purpose i! 

answered. For, if they received them from prevalent traditions, it will be ‘^ranted that 
these traditions had originally some foundation in fact ; and they correspond with the 
sacred history. But if they borrowed them from Moses, two points are gained on our 

exit . Kiv ^ his writings were then 

extant, that they were in substance what they now are j and that they bear an antiauitv 

riTVnv allowed to be the most antient of the heathen winters, 

‘"SWy “d tliat it was supposed by these 

their testimony sprang from this oL^Zn 
^ Faber, vol. i, pg. 92, 93. 
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VI. The Mosaic account of Men of a Gigantic Statuke, who 
were inured to deeds of lawless violence and rapine. 

Is confirmed by the Greek and Latin poets, who relate that there were 
giants in the first ages of the world, and also by the Greek and Latin 
historians, particularly by Pausanias and Philostratus among the Greeks, 
and Pliny among the Romans, who have recorded that, on opening some 
sepulchres, the bodies of men were found to be much larger in old times. 
Josephus also speaks of bones seen in his days, of a magnitude almost 
exceeding credibility. * These testimonies of historians of former ages 
to the generally gigantic stature of men, furnish a satisfactory answer to 
the petty cavils of those who object to the credibility of Moses, from his 
mentioning the gigantic size of Og’s bedstead. (Deut. iii. 11.) But men 
of very large size are occasionally seen even in our days. Some allow- 
ance may also be made for royal vanity ; as Alexander the Great ordered 
his soldiers to enlarge the size of their beds that they might give to the 
Indians, in succeeding ages, a great idea of the prodigious stature of the 
Macedonian soldiers. ^ 

VII. No part of the Mosaic history has been more ridiculed by 
the opposers of revelation, than the narrative of the Deluge: thougli 
NO fact that ever occurred in the world is so well attested both by 
natural and civil history. 

1. Proofs of that event from Natural History. 

It has been asserted that the relation of the deluge, contained in 
the seventh chapter of the book of Genesis, is contrary to philosophy, 
and that the deluge could not be universal, because no stock of water 
could be found sufficient to overflow the earth to the degree repre- 
sented by Moses. The Hebrew historian, however, expressly asserts 
that it \ms universal, and his relation is confirmed by the fossilised 
remains of animals belonging to a former voorld^ which are found in 
every quarter of the globe. 

Thus, the highest eminences of the earth, as the Andes, the Alps, the 
Apennines, the Pyrenees, Libanus, Atlas, and Ararat, in short, all the 
mountains of every region under heaven, where search has been made, 
conspire in one uniform and universal proof that the sea was spread over 
their highest summits ; for they are found to contain shells, skeletons of 
fish, and marine animals of every kind. The bones of extinct animals 
have been found in America, at an elevation of 7,800 feet, and in the 
Cordilleras, at 7,200 feet above the level of the sea. In central Asia, the 
evidence is still more decisive, the fossilised remains of the horse, deer, 
and bear species having been brought to England from the Himalaya 
mountains, from an elevation of more than 16,000 feet.^ Further, skele- 
tons of the elephant and rhinoceros, natives of Africa and southern Asia, 
have been dug up on the steppes or table-lands of Tartary and Siberia ; 
and remains of elephants have been found in various parts of England. ** 


1 The passages from the historians above mentioned are given at length in Grotius de 
Veritate, lib.i, c. 1C* 

« Bp, Watson’s Apology in answer to Paine, p, 34. « My philosophy,” he adds, ** teachea 
me to doubt of many things, but it does not teach me to reject every testimony which is op- 
posite to experience. Had I been born in Shetland, I could, on proper testimony, have 
believed in the existence of the Lincolnshire ox, or the largest dray-horse in London ; 
though the oxen and horses of Shetland had not been bigger than mastiffs,” Ibid. p. 35. 

® Quarterly Review, vol. xxix. p.l55. 

♦ Prof, Buckland’s Reliquiae Diluvianas, p,17S. 
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Crocodiles, chiefly of , the Asiatic species, have been discovered in various 
parts of Europe : the gigantic mammoth (an animal which has hitherto 
been supposed exclusively to belong to the antediluvian world) has been 
found in the most northern parts of Russia, and also in North America, 
and in Ireland. The fossil bones and teeth of the rhinoceros, hippopota- 
mus, tiger, and hyaena^ (animals found in Africa and the east), and of the 
bear and numerous other animals, have been found in England : to which 
we may add trees of vast dimensions with their roots and tops, and some 
also with leaves and fruit, discovered at the bottom of mines and marle-pits, 
not only in regions where no trees of such kind were ever known to grow, 
but also where it is demonstrably impossible that they should grow; which 
effect could only be produced by the fountains of the great deep being 
broken up. Further, the drifting of the ark northwards, from Noah’s 
settlement to mount Ararat, leads us to infer that the main current of 
the waters of the deluge came from the south : and that this was the case 
is most evident from the present appearances of the great continents of 
the terraqueous globe ; whose deep southern indentations and bold pro- 
jecting capes on the north, together with the chaotic subversions of the 
ghauts of Hindostan, as well as of the mountains of Abyssinia and Caf- 
fraria, and of those in the neighbourhood of the streights of Magellan, — 
all conspire to prove that such tremendous disruptions were originally 
caused by the waters of the great deep; which rushed northwards with 
considerable fury at first, though they afterwards grew less violent towards 
the end of their progress. There are also traces of prodigious disruptions 
of the earth in high northern regions, as if on purpose to absorb the 
redundant waters from the south: and in some parts, as in Norway, whole 
countries have been uplifted on one side, and half buried on the other in 
vast gulphs which opened to receive them. To these facts we may add, 
that all the researches of the most eminent geologists tend to prove the 
recent population of the world, and that its present surface is not of very 
antient formation.^ 


Physical Objection to the Mosaic History of the Deluge 

REFUTED. 


Decisive as these facts are, it has been attempted to set aside the 
Mosaic narrative, by some alleged marks of antiquity, which certain 
continental philosophers have aflSrmed to exist in the strata of the 
lava of Mount Mina. Thus, Count Borch has attempted to prove 
that volcanic mountain to be eight thousand years old, by the diflerent: 
strata of lava which have been discovered. And in the vaults and 


^ The reader will find a copious and interesting account of the antediluvian remains of 
hyaenas, discovered in a cave at Kirkdale in Yorkshire, in the year 1821, by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Buckland, in the Philosophical Transactions of* the Royal Society of London for 
Part. I. pp. 171— 236. and also in his « Reliquiae Diluvianaj, or Obseivations on 
the Organic Remains contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, and on other 
Geological Phenomena, attesting the Action of an Universal Deluge.*" London, 4to 
That the Mosaic history, particulaily of the deluge, is not inconsistent with geolo^rical 
discoveries, IS clearly proved by Mr.Sumnerin Iiis » 'IVeatise on the Records of tlie Nation ** 
A '-PP- 267— 285. But t^he fullest view of the harmony between geological discoveries 
and the Mosaic history will be found m Mr. Granville Penn*s « Comparative Estimate of 
the Mineral and Hosaical Geologies,’* a work abounding in sound doctiine, founded upon 
close reasoning, and admirably opposed to the tampering facility of some writers on ffeolosv. 
and to the scepticism and incredulity of others, (second Edition, 2vols.8vo. London! 
1825,) and tfie Rev. J^ames Kennedy’s Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mosaic Records 
of the Creation. London, 1827. 2vols. 8vo. 

s The proofs of this important feet are stated in M. Cuvier’s Jissay on the Theory of tho 
Earth, sect. 22. of Mr. Kerr s translation, - 
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pits which have been sunk to a great depth about ^tna, the Canon 
Recupero affirmed that seven strata of lava have been found, each 
with a surface of soil upon them, which (he assumes) would require 
two thousand years to accumulate upon each stratum : and, reason- 
ing from analogy, he calculates that the lowest of these strata must 
have flowed from the mountain fourteen thousand years ago ! 

Answer. — Nothing can be more fallacious than this ai'gument, ifindeed 
it deserves to be dignified with the name of an argument. For, who 
knows what causes have operated to produce volcanic eruptions at very 
unequal periods ? Who has kept a register of the eruptions of any burn- 
ing mountain for one thousand years, to say nothing of three or four 
thousand ?* Who can say that the strata of earth were formed in equal 
periods ? The time for the formation of the uppermost and* last is pro- 
bably not known,, much less the respective periods of the lower strata. 
One might have been formed in a year, another in a century. The phi- 
losophers above mentioned are wholly ignorant of the cause of any one of 
these earthy strata. They build one hypothesis upon another, and to 
believe their whole argument requires stronger faith than to believe a 
miracle. Faith in a miracle rests upon testimony ; but faith in their 
scheme must be founded on an extreme desire to prove a falsehood. 
But the analogy, on which it has been attempted to build the hypothesis 
just mentioned, is contradicted by another analogy, which is ground^ed 
on more certain facts, 

^tna and Vesuvius resemble each other in the causes that produce 
their eruptions, in the nature of their lavas, and in the time necessary to 
mellow them into soil fit for vegetation. This being admitted^ whicfi no 
philosopher will deny, the Canon Recupero’s analogy will prove just 
nothing at all. We can produce an instance seven different lavas, with 
interjacent strata of vegetable earthy which have flowed from mount Ve- 
suvius within the space, not of fourteen thousand^ but of somewhat less 
thsiXi fourteen hundred years ; for then, according to our analogy, a stra- 
tum of lava may be covered with vegetable soil in about tvso hundred and 
Jf^'y instead, of requiring two thousand for that purpose. The 

eruption of Vesuvius, which destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii, is 
rendered still more celebrated by the death of the elder Pliny, recorded 
in his nephew’s letter to Tacitus. This event happened A. D'. 79 ; but 
we are informed by unquestionable authority i, that the matter which 
covers Herculaneum is not the produce of one eruption only, for there 
are evident marks, that the matter of six eruptions has taken its course 
over that which lies immediately over the town, and which was the cause 
of its destruction ; and* these strata are either of lava or of burnt matter, 
xoith veins of good soil hetvoeen. Whence it is evident, with what ease a 
little attention and increase of knowledge may remove a-great- difficulty. ^ 

2. But the feet of. the miiven'sality of the deluge does not rest on 
the evidence arising from the organic remains of the former world 
which have been discovered:- nor is its history confined to the 
Scriptures. Civil History lihemise qffbrds many evidences vohick 
Siipport the Mosaic account of the deluge. Thus, 

[i,] The Paucity of Mankind^, and the vast tracts of uninhabited 


I Sir W. Hamilton's Remarks on. the Nature of the SoiLof Naples and its Vicinity, in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, voL Ixi. p. 1. 

^ Bp. Watson^s Apology for Christianity, in reply to Gibbon, pp, 255—265. London,, 
W76 ; or pp, 151— 156i .of the 8vo. edition, London, 1806. 

VOL. L M 
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land, which are mentioned in the accounts of the first ages, show 
that mankind are sprung lately from a small stock, and even suit the 
time assigned by Moses before the flood. To which we may add, 
that the great number of small kingdoms and petty states, in the first 
ages, concur to the same purpose. 

Most eminent nations,” it has been well observed, like great families, 
have at all times been fond of extolling up their pedigree, and carrying 
it as high as possible; and, where no marks remain of the successive alter- 
ations in their state, are apt to imagine that it has always been the same. 
Hence the many foolish pretences among the antients, to their being 
aborigines of the countries they had inhabited time out of mind : hence 
they were led to make their several gods the founders of their government- 
They knew but very little of the world ; and the tradition which they 
had of that little was so far mixed and corrupted with romance, that it 
served only to confound them. ^ Upon the removal of this cloud by the 
more diligent and accurate inquiry of the moderns, we see antient history 
beginning to clear up, the world puts on a very different face, and all 
parts of it appear conformable to each other, and to the late better known 
course of things; as is proved, very clearly, in various instances, by a 
learned and ingenious writer. ^ — We find tiie marvellous in all the annals 
of those times, and more especially in the great point of their antiquity, 
exceedingly reduced 3, and our own plain accounts still more and more 
confirmed : whence we may be convinced, that both the peopling and 
cultivation of the earth arose at first from a few low beginnings ; that it 
very gradually spread itself from some one centre ^ ; and that it has at 


' « The grounds of the uncertainty of antient history may bo seen in Stillingfleot, Or. 
Sac. book i. ch. 1 . sect. 16. IS, &c. Comp. Bryant’s accurate account of it, passim. 
Of the Egyptian in particular, see Shaw’s Travels, pp. 417, 442. 4to. Comp. Baker, 
on Hist, and Chron. Reflect, ch. 10, and 11. Shuckford’s Connection, voLii. book viii. 
Winder’s History of Knowledge, vol. ii. ch. 10. sect. 4, &:c. Bp. Clayton’s Remarks 
on the Origin of Hieroglyphics, p. 58, &c. Goguet, vol lii. diss. iii. p. 269. That the 
Babylonish empire was not so old as has been pretended, see Le Clorc on Gen. x 10. 
Concerning the fabulous antiquity of tlie Chinese, see Conclusion of Mod. Hist, ii 
p. 95. fol.” 

2 See Bryant’s Analysis of Antient Mythology, passim. 

8 “ Till men come to a scrutiny, they are very apt to imagine that a number is vastly 
greater than it is. I have often asked people to guess how many men there have been in 
a direct Ime between the present king of England [George I L] and Adam, meaning only 
one man m a generauon j the king’s father, grandfather, &c. The answer made upon a 
sudden conjecture, has always been, some thousand ; whereas it is evident from a calcu- 
Jation, tiiere have not been two hundred. For the space of time between Adam and 
Christ, let us take the genealogy of our Saviour, preserved by St. Luke, in which the 
natnes between Adam and Christ, exclusive of both, are but seventy-four. From the 
birth ot Christ to the birth of the king, were sixteen hundred and eighty years. Let it be 
supposed, tiiat in the list of the king’s progenitors, every son was born when bis father 
was twenty-five years old, which is as early as can be supposed, one with another. Ac- 
cording to this supposition, there were four generations in every hundred years; i, c. in 
those sixteen bundled and eighty -three years, there were sixty- seven generations: which 
smy-seven, added to the foiegoing seventy-four, will make no more than a hundred and 
forty-one. Hallet on Heb. xi. 7. notea. p. Comp. Goguet, vol. iii. diss. iii. pr. 
Bryant’s Analysis, passim.” pr. 

4 « Xhis has been observed by Ts.Casaubon in one respect, viz. in relation to languago. 

Est en^ venssimum, ^ says he, ‘ linguas ctetcras oo raanifestiora et magis expreSsa 
onginis Hebraic® vestigia seivasse, et nunc servare, quo propius ab antiqua et prima 
hominum sede abfuerunt, &c. A confinnation of it, in some other respects, may be had 
from the allowing wry remarkable particular, as Hartlex justly calls it; (Observ. on Man, 

^ from history, that the different nations of the world have 
‘ i <^®teris panbu^ more or less knowledge, civil and religious, in proportion as they 
were nearer to, or had more intimate communication with, Egypt, Palestine, Chald«a, 
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all times proceeded by pretty near the same slow regular steps as it does 
at present.” ^ 

Sir William Jones has shown that the traditions of the present heathen 
nations of Asia are not of more authority than the traditions of the antient 
nations of Asia and Europe. We find,” he says, no certain monu- 
ment or even probable tradition of nations planted, empires and states 
raised, laws enacted, cities built, navigation improved, commerce en- 
couraged, arts invented, or letters contrived, above twelve or at most 
fifteen or sixteen centuries before the birth of Christ.*^ And it is a well 
knovvvi fact, that for the first thousand years of that period we have no 
history unmixed with fable, except that of the turbulent and variable, but 
eminently distinguished, nation descended from Abraham, The Chinese 
do not pretend that any historical monument existed among them, in the 
age of Confucius, more antient than eleven hundred years before the 
Christian epoch. And the researches of those, who are most deeply 
skilled in the literature and antiquities of the Hindoos, have shown that 
the dawn of true Indian history appears only three or four centuries 
before the Christian sera ; the preceding ages being clouded by allegory 
or fable. ^ 

[ii.] The late Inventio7i and Progi'ess of Arts and Sciences also con- 
cur to confirm the Mosaic history of the antediluvians : for, as the 
Jewish legislator mentions little of their arts, so it appears from the 
late invention of these after the flood that those who were preserved 
from it were possessed but of few arts. 

Since the history of past ages has been more narrowly examined, it has 
been proved that the antients were far less knowing and expert, than, by 
a superstitious reverence for every thing remote, we once were ac- 
customed to suppose. Some of them, indeed, have described their 
knowledge in lofty strains, and perhaps, for their times, and in comparison 


and the other countries that were inhabited by the most eminent persons amongst the first 
descendants of Noah ; and by those who are said in Scripture to have had particular 
revelations made to them by God : and that the first inhabitants of the extreme parts of the 
world, reckoning Palestine as the centre, were in general mere savages. Now all this is 
utterly inexplicable upon the footing of infidelity ; of the exclusion of all divine comrnu- 
nications. Why should not human nature be as sagacious, and make as many discoveries, 
civil and religious, at the Cape of Good Hope, or in Ameiica, as in Egypt, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Greece, or Romo? Nay, why should Palestine so far exceed them all, as 
it did confessedly. Allow the Scripture accounts, and all will be clear and easy. Man- 
kind after the flood were first dispersed from the plains of Mesopotamia. Some of the 
chief heads of families settled there, in Palestine, and in Egypt. Palestine had after- 
wards extraordinary divine illuminations bestowed upon its inhabitants, the Israelites and 
Jews. Hence its inhabitants had the purest notions of God, and the wisest civil establish- 
ment. Next after them come the Egyptians and Chaldaeans ; who, not being removed 
from their first habitations, and living in fertile countries watered by the Nile, Tigris, and 
Euphrates, may be supposed to have preserved more both of the antediluvian and post- 
diluvian revelations ; also to have had more leisure for invention, and more free com- 
munication with the Israelites and Jews than any other nations. Whereas those small 
parties which were driven farther and farther from each other into the extremities of heat 
and cold, entirely occupied in providing necessaries for themselves, and also cut by 
rivers, mountains, or distance, from all communication with Palestine, Egypt, and Chal- 
daea, would lose much of their orignal stock, and have neither inclination nor ability to 
invent more.’ Compare Bryant’s Analysis, ^asdm. Of the several arts, customs, reli- 
gious rites and civil institutions which first arose in Asia, see Conclusion of Mod. 
p. 120. fol. Any one that fairly examines history will find those accounts more probable, 
than that extraordinary supposition of Lord Bolingbroke, viz. that science may have come 
originally from west to east. Lord Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iv. p, 14. 

1 Bp. Law’s Theory of Religion, pp. 238 — 24 J. 8vo. 1820. 
ft Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 191. 145. 8vo. edit^ 

M 2 
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with some of their neighbours, it may have been considerable : and yet it 
is more than probable that such accounts are chiefly owing to their igno- 
rance of the true state of mankind. This is particularly the case with the 
Egyptians, whose learning has been so much extolled. Though this 
country has been styled the Mother of Arts, as well as Mistress of Reli- 
gion, and was, no doubt, as early polished as most countries ; yet if we 
be allowed to judge of her improvement in other parts of science, from 
that most important one, and that which in all reason should have been 
most > cultivated, viz. that of medicine, of which she also claims the first 
invention, we shall not have much room to admire her highest advances. 

It must evidently appear,'* says a learned writer, that the Egyptians 
could have no such physicians in the days of Moses, as Diodorus and 
Herodotus seem to suppose : it is much more probable that long after 
these times, they were, like the Babylonians, entirely destitute of persons 
skilful in curing any diseases that might happen amongst them ; and that 
the best method they could think of, after consulting their oracles, was, 
when any one was sick, to have as many persons see and speak to him as 
possibly could ; so that if any one who saw the sick person had had the 
like distemper, he might say what was proper to be done in that con- 
dition.” ^ 

The pretences which the Egyptians made to antiquity, so much beyond 
the times recorded in the Scriptures, proceeded from their calculating by 
lunar years or months ; or from their reckoning the dynasties of their 
kings in succession, which were contemporary. For Herodotus^ mentions 
twelve Egyptian kings reigning at one time. They had such diftbrent 
accounts, however,^ of chronology that, as it is affirmed, some of them 
computed about thirteen thousand years more than others, from the ori- 
ginal of their dynasties to the time of Alexander the Great. The solar 
year, in use among the Egyptians, who were most celebrated for astro- 
nomy, was so imperfect, that they said the sun had several times changed 
its course since the beginning of their dynasties ; imputing the defect of 
their own computation to the sun's variation ; or else affecting to speak 
something wonderful and extravagant. And Cassini has found the ac- 
count of eclipses, at the beginning of Diogenes Laertius, to be false ; 
which is a farther confutation of the fabulous pretences of the Egyptians 
to antiquity. The earliest astronomical observations to be met with, 
which were made in Egypt, are those performed by the Greeks of Alex- 
andria, less than three hundred years before Christ, as Dr. Halley has 
observed"^ : and, since the recent discoveries in the Egyptian Hierogly- 
phics of our great archseologist Dr. Young, and of MM. Letronne and 
Charapollion in France, it has been ascertained that the celebrated 
zodiacs of Esn^ and Dendera, to which some modern antagonists of 
divine revelation had assigned an incalculable antiquity, arc posterior io 
the time of Jesus Christ, as well as the edifices on the ceilings of which 
they were painted 

The pretensions of the Clialdacans to profound attainments in science 
have been shown to be equally unfounded. According to Berosus, they 
supposed the moon to be a luminous body, whence it is evident that they 
.could have no great skill in astronomy ; besides, they wanted instruments 


> Shuckford, Connect, book ix. p; 1G7. 
* Lib.ii. C.151. 


Bp.Law’s Theory of Eeligion, p, S46. 


® Piodor, Sic. Hb. i. 

4 Wotton on Ant. and Mod. Learning, ch, 23. jenkin’s Ecasonableness of Christianity, 
'.vol. 1 . pp. 335—337. 

* .Cell^rier, de TOrigine Authentique ct Divine dc I’Ancien Testament, pp, 100— iOd. 
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for making exact calculations. All that remains of their boasted astro-- 
nomical discoveries is only seven eclipses of the moon ; and even those 
are but very coarsely set down, the oldest not being more than seven 
hundred years before Christ : whence it is evident that they had made but 
little progress in this science. And' though Callisthenes is said, by For*- 
phyry, to have brought observations from Babylon to Greece, upward^s 
of nineteen hundred years older than Alexander ; yet, as the proper au- 
thors of those observations neither made any mention nor use of them, 
this circumstance renders his report justly suspected for a fable. * So 
little ground is there for us to depend upon the accounts of time and the. 
vain boasts of antiquity, which these nations have made. 

The Greeks had their astronomy from Babylon ^ ; and the Alhenians- 
had but three hundred and sixty days in their year, in the time of Deme- 
trius Phlaereus ^ ; yet Dr. Halley further observes, that the Greeks were 
the first practical astronomers, who endeavoured in earnest to make 
themselves masters of the science ; and that Thales was the first who 
could predict an eclipse in Greece, not six hundred years before Christy 
and that Hipparchus made the first catalogue of the fixed stars not above 
one hundred and fifty years before Christ, 

According to the well known observation of Varro^, there was nothing 
that can deserve the name of history to be found among the Greeks be- 
fore the Olympiads ; which commenced only about twenty years before 
the building of Rome : and Plutarch informs us, how little the tables of 
the Olympiads are to be relied oxi.^ Whatever learning or kno-wledge 
of antient times the Romans had, they borrowed it from the Gireeks. For 
they were so little capable of transmitting their own affairs down to pos- 
terity, with any exactness in point of time, that for many ages they had 
neither dials nor hour-glasses, by which to measure their days and nights,., 
for common use; and for three hundred years they knew no such things 
as hours, or the like distinctions, but computed their time only from noon, 
to noon. 

The pretensions of the Chinese to antiquity appear equally vain, and' 
upon the same grounds. They, too, understand little or nothing of astro- 
nomy. Indeed they themselves confess, that their antiquities are in great 
part fabulous, and they acknowledge that their most antient books were 
in hieroglyphics ; which were not expounded by any one who lived 
nearer than one thousand seven hundred years to the first author of them ; 
that the numbers in computation are sometimes mistaken, or that months 
are put for years. But of what antiquity or authority soever their first 
writers were, there is little or no credit to be given to the books now re- 
maining, since the general destruction of all antient books by the Eta-, 
peror Xi Hoam Ti. He lived only about two hundred years before 
Christ, and commanded, upon pain of death, all the monuments of anth 
quity to be destroyed, relating either to history or philosophy, especially 
the books of Confucius ; and killed many of their learned men ; so that 
from his time, they have only some fragments of old authors left. — The 
Chinese are a people vain enough to say any thing that may favour their 
pretences to antiquity, and love to magnify themselves to the Europeans ; 


^ Dr. Halley, in Wotton’s Observations on Learning, cli.23. Stanley, in his History of 
Philosophy,, (pp.757, 758. Lond. 1753,) has shown that Porphyry’s account is intitled to 
little credit ; since there is nothing extant in the Chaldaean astrology more antient than 
the oera of Nabonassar, which begins only 747 years before Christ. 

2 Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 109. 

3 Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib, xxxiv. c. 6. 

♦ Censorinus, De Die Natali, c. 21. 


M 3 


5 Plutarch, in Numa, initio.. 
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which makes them endeavour to have it believed that their antiquities are 
sufficiently entire, notwithstanding this destruction of their books* But 
the fact is well known to be otherwise * ; — and that, upon inspection, it 
was found, that their instruments were useless ; and that after all their 
boasted skill in astronomy, they were not able to make an exact calendar, 
and their tables of eclipses were so incorrect, that they could scarcely 
foretell about what time that of the sun should happen.^ In like manner, 
the boasted antiquity, claimed for the science and records of the Hin- 
doos over those of Moses by some modern writers, has been fully exposed 
since scientific Europeans have become fully acquainted with their lan- 
guage. “ The Hindoos, perhaps the most antiently civilised people on 
the face of the earth, and who have least deviated from their originally 
established forms, have unfortunately no history. Among an infinite 
number of books of mystical theology and abtruse metaphysics, they do 
not possess a single volume that is capable of affording any distinct ac- 
count of their origin, or of the various events that have occurred to their 
communities. Their Maha-Bharata, or pretended great history, is nothing 
more than a poem. The Pouranas are mere legends; on comparing 
which with the Greek and Latin authors, it is excessively difficult to 
establish a few slight coincidences of chronology, and even that is con- 
tinually broken off and interrupted, and never goes back farther than the 
time of Alexander.^ It is now clearly proved, that their famous astrono- 
mical tables, from which it has been attempted to assign a prodigious 
antiquity to the Hindoos, have been calculated backwards^* and it has 
been lately ascertained, that their Surya-Siddhanta, which they consider 
as their most antient astronomical treatise, and pretend to have been re- 
vealed to their nation more than two millions of years ago, must have 
been composed within the seven hundred and fifty years last past.® Their 
Vedas or sacred books, judging from the calendars which are conjoined 
with them, and by which they arc guided in their religious observances, 
and estimating the colures indicated in these calendars, may perhaps go 
back about three thousand two hundred years, which nearly coincides 
with the epoch of Moses.<5 Yet the Hindoos are not entirely ignorant of 
the revolutions which have affected the globe, as their theology has in 
some measure consecrated certain successive destructions which its sur- 
face has already undergone, and is still doomed to experience ; and they 
only carry back the last of those, which have already happened, about 
five thousand years ; besides which, one of these revolutions is described 
in terms nearly corresponding with the account given by Moses. 8 It is 

^ Martin Hist. Sin. — Le Compters Memoir. 

2 Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Christianity, vol. i. pp. 339—343.; and see also Winder’s 
History of Knowledge, vol. ii. chapters x. — xx., where the facts above stated are confirmed 
by proofs. Additional testimonies to the late date and imperfect progress of knowledge 
among the Chinese, may be seen in the facts and authorities collected by Bp. Law, in his 
Theory of Religion, pp.‘J43 — 245* note (z). 

3 Consult the elaborate memoir of Mr. Paterson, respecting the kings of Magadaha em« 
perors of Hindo&tan, and upon the epochs of Yiciamadilyia and Salahanna, in the Calcutta 
Memoirs, Vol. ix* 

4 See Expos, du Syst. du Monde, by Count Laplace, p 330. 

3 See the Memoirs by Mr. Bentley, on the Antiquity of the Surya-Siddhanta, in the 
Calcutta Memoirs, vol. vi. p, 537. and the Memoir by the same author on the Astronomical 
Systems of the Hindoos, ibid, vol.ix. p.l 95. 

6 See the Memoir by Mr. Colebrooke upon the Vedas, and particularly p.493. in the 
Calcutta Memoirs, vol. viii. 

7 Voyage to India by M. le Gentil, i. 235. Bentley in the Calcutta Memoirs, vol. ix. 
p. 222. Paterson in ditto, ibid. p.86. 

8 Sir William Jones says, « We may fix the time of Biiddah, or the ninth great incar- 
nation of Vishnu, in the year 1014, before the birth of Christ. The Cashmirians, who 
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also very remarkable, that the epoch, at vehich they fix the commence- 
ment of the reigns of their first human sovereigns of the race of the sun 
and moon, is nearly the same at which the antient authors of the west 
have placed the origin of the Assyrian monarchy, or about four thousand 
years ago.” ^ 

From all these particulars it is evident how little credit is to be 
given to the pretences which the several nations among the heathens 
nave made to antiquity, without any ground from history, but upon 
uncertain calculations of astronomy, in which science they actually 
had but little or no skill. 

[iii.] The truth of the Mosaic history of the deluge is confirmed by 
the Tradition of it, which universally obtained. If such an event 
had ever happened, it is natural to expect that some traces of it will 
be found in the records of pagan nations as well as in those of 
Scripture. Indeed it is scarcely probable, not to say possible, that 
the knowledge of so great a calamity should be utterly lost to the 
rest of the world, and should be confined to the Jewish nation alone. 
We find, however, that this is by no means the case : a tradition of 
the deluge, in many respects accurately coinciding with the Mosaic 
account of it, has been preserved almost universally among the 
antient nations. It is indeed a very remarkable fact concerning the 
deluge, that the memory of almost all nations ends in the history of 
it, even of those nations which were unknown until they were dis- 
covered by enterprising voyagers and travellers ; and that the tra- 
ditions of the deluge were kept up in all the rites and ceremonies of 
the Gentile world. And it is observable, that the further we go 
back, the more vivid the traces appear, especially in those countries 
which were nearest to the scene of action. The reverse of this 
would happen, if the whole were originally a fable. The history 
would not only be less widely diffused ; but, the more remote our 
researches, the less light we should obtain ; and however we might 
strain our sight, the objects w’'Ould by degrees grow faint, and the 
scene would terminate in clouds and darkness. Besides, there 
would not have been that correspondence and harmony in the tra- 


boast of his descent in their kingdom, assert that he appeared on earth about two centuries 
after Ciishna, the Indian Apollo We have therefore determined another interest- 

ing epoch, by fixing the age of Crishna near the year 1214 before Christ. As the three 
first avatars or descents of Vishnu relate no less clearly to an universal deluge, in which 
eight persons only were saved, than Uie fourth and fifth do to the punishment of impiety 
and the humiliation of the prou ! ; we may for the present assume that the second, or silver 
ago of the Hindoos, was subsequent to the dispersion from Babel j so that we have only a 
dark interval of about a thousand years, which were employed in the settlement of nations, 
and the cultivation of civilized society.** Works of Sir William Jones, vol. i. p. 29. 
London, 1799, 4to. 

1 Cuvicris Theory of the Earth, pp. 156—159. The extravagant priority claimed for 
the Hindoo records and sciences over the writings of Moses by M. Bailly and some other 
modern infidel writers, has been fully disproved by Count Laplace, in his Exposition du 
Systtime du Monde, pp. 293, 294. 4to. or vol.ii. pp.253, 254. of Mr. Pond^s English 
translation ; and by Capt. Wilford, and Mr. Bentley, in their elaborate Memoirs on Hindoo 
Chronology, inserted in the fifth volume of the Calcutta Memoirs or Asiatic Researches. 
The subject is. also considered by Mr. Carwilben in the second of his Bampton Lectuiesj 
but the most compendious view of it is to be found in Dr, Nares*s Bampton Lectures, 
pp. 222 227. and especially his lucid and satisfactory note, pp. 256—273, ; which, de- 

pending upon pninute calculations and deductions, will not admit of abridgement, 

M 4 
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ditions of different nations, which so plainly subsisted among them : 
now this could not be the result of chance, but must necessarily 
have arisen from the same history being universally acknowledged. 
These evidences are derived to us from people who were of differ- 
ent ages and countries, and, in consequence, widely separated from 
each other : and, what is extraordinary, they did not know, in many 
instances, the purport of the data which they transmitted, nor the 
value and consequence of their intelligence. In their mythology 
they adhered to the letter, without considering the meaning ; and 
acquiesced in the hieroglyphic, though they were strangers to the 
purport of it. With respect to ourselves, it is a happy circumstance, 
not only that these histories have been transmitted to us, but also 
that, after an interval of so long a date, we should be able to see 
into the hidden mystery, and from these crude materials to obtain 
such satisfactory truths. We now proceed to notice a few of the 
most striking of these traditional narratives. 

Thus Berosus, the Chaldsean historian, following the most antient 
writings, as Josephus affirms ^ has related the same things as Moses, 
of the deluge, and of mankind perishing in it, and likewise of the ark in 
which Nochus, the restorer of the human race, was preserved, being car- 
ried to the summit of the Armenian mountains. Hieronymus the Egyp- 
tian, who wrote the antiquities of the Phoenicians, Nicolaus of Damascus, 
and many others, mention these things, as Josephus ^ also testifies. Fur- 
ther, there is a fragment preserved of® Abydenus, an antient Assyrian 
.historian, in which mention is made of the deluge being foretold, before 
it happened, and of the birds being sent forth three different times to see 
whether the earth was dried, and of the ark being driven into Armenia. 
He and others agree with Moses in the main circumstances, but in lesser 
particulars sometimes adulterate the truth with fabulous mixtures, 
Alexandar Polyhistor, another antient historian, is cited by CyriH of 
Alexandria, together with Abydenus, and both to the same purpose. 
He says, that in the reign of Xisuthrus (the same as Noah) was the great 
deluge ; that Xisuthrus was saved, Saturn having predicted to him what 
should happen, and that he ought to build an ark, and, together with 
the fowls and creeping things, and cattle, to sail in it. 

Among the Greeks, Plato ® mentions the great deluge, in which the 
cities were destroyed, and useful arts were lost ; and suggests that there 
was a great and universal deluge before the particular inundations cele- 
brated by the Grecians. He plainly thought that there had been several 
deluges, but one greater than the rest. Moreover, it was the tradition 
of the Egyptians, as Diodorus ^ informs us, that most living creatures 
perished in the deluge, which was in Deucalion’s time. Ovid’s ^ descrip- 
tion of Deucalion’s flood is so well known and remembered by every 
scholar, that it is needless to point out its identity with Noah’s flood to 
any one who has received the least tincture of letters. Plutarch in his 
treatise of the sagacity of animals, observes, that a dove was sent out by 

1 Josephus contra Apion, lib.i. § 19. edit. Hudson. 

s Joseph. Antiq. lib.i. cap. 3. 

3 Abyd. in Euseb. Prasp. Evang. lib.ix. cap. 12. edit. Vigeri. 

** Cyril contra Jul. lib. i, p. 8. edit. Spanhemii. 

3 Plato de Leg. lib. in. p. 677. tom, ii, Timseus, p, 23. tom. Hi. edit. Serrani. 

^ Diod. Sic. lib.i, p.lO, edit. Rhodomani. 

7 Ovid. Metaraor. lib.i, 

« Phitarch, de Solertia Animaliuxn, p. 968, tom, ii. edit. Paris, 1624, 
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Deucalion, which entering into the ark again, was a sign of the con- 
tinuance of the flood, but afterwards flying away, was a sign of serene 
weather. Homer also plainly alludes to the particular of the rainbow, 
by ^ calling it a sign or token to men, 

Lucian mentions ^ more than once the great deluge in Deucalion’s 
time, and the ark which preserved the small remnant of human kind. 
He describes also the particulars of Deucalion^s flood after the example 
of Noah’s flood : the present race of men was not the first, but the for- 
mer generation was all destroyed ; this second race sprang from Deu- 
calion ; the former was a wicked and profligate generation, for which 
reason this great calamity befel them : the earth gave forth abundance 
of water, great showers of rain fell, and the rivers increased, and the 
sea swelled to such a degree, that all things were water, and all men 
perished : Deucalion alone was left for a second generation, on account 
of his prudence and piety ; and he was preserved in this manner ; he 
built a great ark, and entered into it, with his wife and children, and to 
him swine, and horses, and lions, and serpents, and all other creatures 
which the earth maintains, came in pairs : he received them all, and they 
hurt him not ; on the contrary, there was by divine instinct great friend- 
ship among them, and they sailed altogether in the same ark, as long as 
the water prevailed. At the beginning and in the conclusion, he pro- 
fesses to have received this account from the Grecians, so that he can- 
not be suspected of borrowing it from Scripture.® 

The orthodox among the antient Persians believed in a deluge, and that 
it was universal, and overwhelmed the whole earth. Similar traditions 
have prevailed in the East among the Hindoos, Barmans, and Chinese ; 
of these, the tradition of the Chinese is particularly worthy of note, as 
it not only refers, both directly and indirectly, to the deluge itself, but 
also to the cause of it. The same tradition of a general flood is also to 
be traced among the antient Goths and Druids, as well as among the Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians, Brazilians, and Nicaraguans ; to whom may be added 
the very lately discovered inhabitants of Western Caledonia the Cree 
Indians, in the polar regions of North America®, the Otaheitans before 
their conversion to Christianity, and also the Sandwich Islanders.® 


^ Iliad, xi. 28. 

2 Lucian in Timon, p.59. De Saltatione, p. 930. tom. i. et de Syria Dea, pp. 882, 
883. tom.ii. edit. Benedict!. 

3 Bp. Newton’s Works, vol. i. pp. 188 — ISl. 

4 Harman’s Jouinal of Voyages and Travels in Western Caledonia, abridged in the 
Quarterly Review, vol. xxvi. p. 415. 

6 Capt. Franklin’s Journey to the Polar Sea, p.73. London, 1823. 4to. or vol. i. 
pp.llS, 114. 8vo. edit, 

6 Most of the above noticed ti-aditions are given at length in Mr. Faber’s Hor» Mo- 
saicaj, vol.i. pp. 98 — 136. with references to various authorities for each. Mr. Bryant’s 
Analysis of Antient Mythology (3 vols. 4to. or 6 vols. 8vo.), however, is the completest 
work on the subject of the deluge, as preserved in the traditions of the antients; an 
abstract of his system is given in the Encyclopaedias, Britannica and Perthensis, article 
Deluge, Dr. Hales has concentrated the more irhportant geological facts in his Analysis 
of Chronology, vol* i. pp. 327 — 337. But the reader who is desirous of prosecuting this 
subject is referred to Mr. Howard’s History of the Earth and Mankind, 4to. ; Mr. Kir- 
wan’s Memoirs, in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vols.v. vi. and viii ; to 
Mr. Townsend’s elaborate work on the Character of Moses as an Historian, 4to.; or to 
IVfr. Parkinson’s Organic Remains of a Former World, 4 vols. 4to ; and especially to 
M. Cuvier’s great work on the same subject, of which Professor Jameson has given an 
interesting abstract at the end of Mr. Kerr’s translation of Cuvier’s Essay on the 
Theory of the Earth, pjp. 229 — 267. Some very acute remarks and proofs on the subject 
of the deluge are also to be found in Dr. Narcs’s Bampton Lectures, serra. vi. pp. 293. 
et seq. 
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From these various evidences it is manifest, that the heathens 
were well acquainted with all the leading circumstances of the uni- 
versal deluge; that their traditions (though largely blended with 
fable) bear a striking resemblance to the naiTative of Moses ; and 
that the moral certainty of that great event is established on a basis 
sufficiently firm to bid defiance to the cavils of scepticism. Instead, 
therefore, of asserting (as it has recently been asserted, contrary to 
all the evidence furnished by natural and civil histoiy,) that we 
have no sufficient evidence to induce us to believe that the deluge 
ever took place, — let the ingenuity of unbelief account satis- 
factorily for this universal agi’eement of the pagan world, and she 
may then, with a greater degree of plausibility, impeach the truth of 
the scriptural narrative of the deluge,” ^ 

Notwithstanding all these testimonies, the Mosaic history of the 
deluge has been objected to, as an improbable event contrary to 
matter of fact. 

Objection 1. — The ark (Gen. vi. 15, 16.) could not contain all 
the animals which are sa^d to have entered it, together with the 
proper provisions for them during the time of the deluge. 

Answer On accurate computation, the contrary has been proved ; 

so that what was thought an objection becomes even an evidence for the 
truth of the Mosaic history. The dimensions of the ark were three 
hundred cubits in length, fifty in breath, and thirty in height ; and it 
consisted of three stories or floors. Reckoning the cubit at eighteen 
inches, Dr, Hales proves the ark to have been of the burthen of 4?2,413 
tons. ** A first-rate man of war is between 2,200 and 2,300 tons : and, 
consequently, the ark had the capacity or stowage of eighteen of such 
ships, the largest in present use, and might carry 20,000 men, with pro- 
visions for six months, besides the weight of 1,800 canons, and of all 
military stores. Ca?i we doubt of its being si{fficient to contain eight per^ 
son$i and about two hundred or two hundred and fifty pair of Jour footed 
animals; a number to whichy according to M, Buffon, all the various dis<^ 
iinct species may be^ reducedy together with all the subsistence necessary 
for a twelvemonth ?” To these are to be added all the fowls of the air, 
and such reptiles and insects as cannot live under water. 2 Other cal- 
culations have been made, to show that ^ the ark was of sufficient capacity 
for all the purposes for which it was designed ; but as they are larger 
than that above given, they are here designedly omitted.^ 

Obj. 2. As the same causes must always produce the same effects, 
it is objected as an absurdity in the Mosaic history, (Gen. ix. 13.) 
to speak of the rainbow as formed after the flood, and as the sign of 
a covenant then made ; because, as that phenomenon results from the 
immutable laws of the refraction and reflection of the sun’s rays in 
drops of falling rain, it is certain that the I'ainbow must have been 
occasionally exhibited from the beginning of the world. 

Answer. But the original does not say that God set the rainbow 
in the clouds. The word translated, I do set my how in the cloudy may 

1 Faber’s Horae Mosaicae, voli. p.l35. 

2 Dr, Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. i. p.32S. 

s See Bp. Wilkins’s Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophical Language, 
partii. c. 5. §3. pp. 162 — 168. Calmei’s, Robinson’s, or Jones’s Dictionaries of the 
Bible, article and Taylor’s Scripture Illustrated, Expository Index, p. 18. 
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be (as indeed it ought to be) rendered, with great propriety, Ido appoint 
my bow in the cloudy io be a sign or token of the covenant between me and 
the earth ; and a fit sign it certainly was, because the patriarch knew 
that there never was, nor ever can be, a rainbow, but when there is sun- 
shine as well as rain. What purpose then was served by the rainbow? 
The very best purpose, so well expressed by the sacred historian, when 
he represents God as saying, This is the token of the covenant, which I will 
make between me and you, and every living creature that is with you, for 
PERPETUAL GENERATIONS ; for natural and inanimate objects, — such as 
pillars and heaps of stones, — were considered as tokens, and even a kind 
of witnesses, in the contracts of all the civilised nations of remote an- 
tiquity. Of this we have several instances in the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, but surely not one so apposite as that of the rainbow. Noah and his 
sons undoubtedly knew, — either by the science of the antediluvian 
world, or by the immediate teaching of God, — that the rainbow is a 
physical proof, as long as it is seen, that a general deluge is not to be 
dreaded : and therefore, if their minds, filled with terror and astonish- 
ment at what they had escaped, should ever have become fearfully 
apprehensive of a future deluge, the sight of the bow would immediately 
dissipate their fears. The science of Noah and his sons, which taught 
them the physical connection of the sign, and the thing signified, was 
soon lost, with other truths of greater importance, when their descendants 
were scattered in small tribes over the face of the whole earth : but the 
remembrance of the flood, as well as some confused notions of the rain- 
bow being a kind of information from the gods to men, appear to have 
been preserved by tradition among all nations : and thousands of pious 
Christians, without knowing any thing of the physical causes of the rain- 
bow, consider it at this day as a token, and even a pledge, (as in truth it 
is,) that the earth will not again be destroyed by a deluge.” ^ 

Obj. 3. If all mankind sprang fi’ora Noah, the second parent of the 
human race, it is impossible to account for the origin of the blacks^ 
if the patriarch and his wife were white. 

Answer. But this difference in colour does not invalidate the narrative 
of Moses : for it has been ascertained that the influence of climate, and 
the local circumstances of air, water, food, customs, &c. are sufficient to^ 
account for the dissimilarity which is discovered in the appearance of 
different nations. U dogs, taken to the frigid zone, grow shaggy;^ and if 
sheep, transported to the torrid zone, exchange their wool for hair, why 
may not the human species gradually partake of the influence of climate ? 
as experience shows that it does.^' 

Man was formed to leside in all climates. “ Man,” says an eminent 
naturalist®, who was by no means a bigot in favour of the Scripture his- 
tory, “ though white in Europe, black in Africa, yellow in Asia, and red 

1 Bp. Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol. i. p. 204. note.^ 

2 The testimony of M. He Pages/ who himself experienced this change, is particularly 
worthy of notice. In his travels round the world, during the years 1767 — 1771, speaking 
of his passage over the Great Desert, be says, — ‘‘ The tribes, which frequent the middle 
of the desert, have locks somewhat crisped, extremely fine, and approaching the woolly 
hair of the negro. Mj/ owti, during the short period of ray travels in those regions, beca7ne 
more dry and delicate than usual, and receiving little nourishment, from a checked perspir- 
ation, s/dotacri a disposition to assume the same frizzled and woolly apjpearance: an entire 
failure of moisture, and the excessive heat of climate by which it was occasioned, seem to 
be the principal causes of those symptoms ; my blood was become extremely dry, and my 
complexion at length difered little from that <f a Hindoo or Arab, ’ — De Pages Voyages, 
cited in Dr. EveleigU’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 276. 292, 

3 Count Buffon. 
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in America, is still the same animal,^ tinged only with the colour of the 
climate. Where the heat is excessive, as in Guinea and Senegal, the 
people are perfectly black; where less excessive, as in Abyssinia, the 
people are less black ; where it is more temperate, as in Barbary and 
Arabia, they are brown ; and where mild, as in Europe and in Lesser 
Asia, they are fair ” In further corroboration of the influence of climate 
on the human complexion, we may remark, that there is a colony of 
Jews, who have been settled at Cochin on the Malabar coast from a 
very remote period, of which they have lost the memory. Though 
originally a fair people from Palestine, and from their customs pre- 
serving themselves unmixed, they are now become as black as the 
other Malabarians, who are scarcely a shade lighter than the negroes 
of Guinea, Benin, or Angola. At Ceylon also, the Portuguese, who 
settled there only a few centuries ago, are become blacker than the 
natives: and the Portuguese, who settled near the Mundingoes, about 
three hundred years since, differ so little from them as to be called 
negroes, which they resent as a high indignity. 

In short, to adopt the memorable conclusion of the indefatigable philo- 
sopher above cited (who deduced it after a minute inquiry from a great 
number of the best attested observations) : — “ From every circumstance 
proof may be obtained, that mankind are not composed of species essen- 
tially different from each other ; that, on the contrary, there was origi- 
nally but one individual species of men, which, after being multiplied and 
diftused over the whole surface of the earth, underwent various changes, 
from the influence of climate, from the difference of food and the mode 
of living, from epidemical disorders, as also from the intermixture, varied 
ad infinitum, of individuals more or less resembling each other ; that 
these alterations were at first less considerable and confined to indi- 
viduals ; that afterwards, from the continued action of the above causes 
becoming more general, more sensible, and more fixed, they formed 
varieties of the species ; and that these varieties have been and still are 
perpetuated from generation to generation, in the same manner as certain 
disorders and certain maladies pass from parents to their children.’^ i 

Objt. 4. The peopling of America and of several islands, in which 
mischievous terrestrial animals are found, has also been urged as an 
objection against the universality of the deluge, and consequently 
against the credibility of the Mosaic history. 

Answer. Modern geographical discoveries have removed the weight 
of this objection. The straits which divide North America from Tartary, 
are so narrow as to admit a very easy passage from one continent to the 
other ; and it is not impossible that they might even have been united by 
an isthmus, which the combined influence of time and the waves has 
demolished. The resemblance found between the inhabitants of the 
opposite sides of that passage and their uncivilised state and rude igno- 


* BuSbn’s Nat. Hist, vol.i. p. 291. (Kenrick^s and Murdoch’s translation.) Dr. Hales 
has collected a number of very important observations, confirming the above remarks, and 
vindicatory of the Mosaic nairative, in his Analysis of Chronology, vol. i. pp. 358 — 368. 
See also Dr. Mitchell’s paper in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. xliii. p, 102. Prof. 
Zimmermaim’fl “Histoire Geographique de THomme,” 4to. But the fullest discussion 
of the subject is to be found in the elaborate woik of the American professor, Dr. Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, intitled an ‘‘ Essay on the Causes of the Variety of Complexion and Figure 
in the Human Species,” 8vo* London, 1789. An abstract of the arguments adduced in 
these works may be seen in Dr. Rees’s Cyclopaedia, vol. ix. article Complexion. The 
descent of mankind from a single pair is clearly proved by Mr. Sumner in his Treatise on 
the Records of the Creation, vol. i, pp. 286 — 317. 
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ranee of the arts, prove them to have had one common origin. ^ So fully 
convinced was M. Buffon of this fact, long before the last and most im- 
portant discoveries on the subject 2 , that he declares he has ‘^no doubt, 
independently of every theological consideration, that the origin of the 
Americans is the same with our own.”® 

The parts of the new world which are disjoined from the others, and 
which have been represented by ignorance and infidelity as vast conti- 
nents, are by the most recent and complete researches, reduced to a few 
inconsiderable islands^ ; whose inhabitants were, in all probability, con- 
veyed to their present settlements from Islands ^ adjacent to the continent 
of Asia, from which continent all the inhabitants of the new world (ex- 
cepting the Esquimeaux and a few other American tribes that are evi- 
dently descended from the Greenlanders) have migrated. Nor can it 
excite surprise, that we are unacquainted with the circumstances of their 
migration, when we consider that this event probably happened at no 
great distance from the time when our own ancestors set out from the 
same regions, to people the western world, by an opposite route.® 

VIII. The first remarkable occurrence after the flood was the 
attempt to build the Tower of Babel (Gen. xi. 1 — 4.); and this is not 
omitted in pagan records, 

Berosus, the Chaldee historian, mentions it, with the following ad- 
ditional circumstances, that it was erected by giants who waged war 
against the gods, and were at length dispersed, and that the edifice was 
beaten down by a great wind. According to Josephus, the building of 
this tower is also mentioned by Hestiseus, and by one of the antient 
sibyls 7, and also, as Eusebius informs us, by Abydenus and Eupolemus.® 
The tower of Belus, mentioned by Herodotus, is, in all probability, the 
tower of Babel, repaired by Belus II., king of Babylon, who is frequently 
confounded by the antient historians with Belus L, or Nimrod. That it 
was constructed with burnt bricks and bitumen (as we read in Gen. xi. S.), 
is attested by Justin, Quintus Curtius, Vitruvius, and other heathen 
writers, and also by the relations of modern travellers, who have described 
its ruins-® 


1 The Esquimeaux resemble their neighbours on the north-west extremity of Europe ; 
and the same resemblance is also found to subsist between the inhabitants of the north east 
of Asia, and both the Americans opposite to them, and all the other Americans, except 
those few tribes, which, together with the Esquimeaux, appear to have descended from the 
Greenlanders, Robertson’s History of America, vol. ii. pp. 45 — 49. 

2 Those of Captains Cook and King. The latter had an opportunity of seeing, at the 
same moment, the coasts of Asia and America. Cook and King’s voyages, voLiii. p.244. 

3 Buffon’s Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 229. 

4 New Holland, though very considerable in size, is not at all so in its population. It 
was, however, known in part before the otlier islands above referred to. 

& The inhabitants of these islands arc supposed to have been all derived from the Malays. 
See the Introduction to Cook and King’s Voyages, vol. i. pp. Ixxi.— Ixxiii. 4to. and also 
pp.llG. 202. 

6 Dr.Eveleigh’s Bampton Lectures, p. 282. Respecting the peopling of North Ame- 
rica, the reader may consult the researches of Dr. Robertson, in his History of America, 
vol.ii. pp. 25 — 49. and the Abbd Clavigcro, in his History of Mexico, translated by 
Mr. Cullen, vol.ii. dissertation i. There are also some valuable hints on the origin of the 
North American Indians, in “ A Discourse on the Religion of the Indian Tribes of North 
America, delivered before the New York Historical Society, by Samuel Farmer Jarvis, 
D.D.” [lately Professor of Biblical Literature in the Protestant Episcopal Seminary at 
New York,] 8vo. New York, 1 820, 

1 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 4. (al. c. 5.) § 3. 

« Eusebius, do Praep* Evang. lib.ix. c.l4. 

& The testimonies above noticed are given at length by Mr. Faber, Horas Mosmeae, 
vol, i. pp. 146—170. See also Dr, Hales’s Analysis, vol, i. pp.S50— 355, and Mr.Rich’a 
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IX. The Histoiy of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah ! 

Is expressly attested by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Solinus, Tacitus, 

Pliny, and Josephus; whose accounts mainly agree with the Mosaic 
narrative ; and their reports concerning the physical appearance of the 
Dead Sea are confirmed in all material points by the relations of modern 
travellers. ^ 

X. Berosus, Alexander Polyhistor from Eupolemus and Melo 
(writers more antient than himself), Nicolaus Damascenus, Arta- 
panus, and other antient historians cited by Josephus and Eusebius, 
make express and honourable mention of Abraham^ Isaac^ Jacoby 
and Joseph^ agi'eeing with the accounts of Moses : and Josephus 
states that Hecatseus wrote a book concerning Abraham, which was 
extant in his time, though it is now lost^ 

XL That Moses was not a mythological person (as has recently 
been affirmed, contrary to all history,) but a real character and an 
eminent legislator, we have already shown in a preceding page.^ 
To the testimonies there adduced, we may add, that the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, and their miraculous passage of the 
Red Sea, is attested by Berosus, Artapanus, Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, Numenius, Justin, and Tacitus. Of these, the testimonies 
of Artapanus and Diodorus are particularly worthy of notice. 

According to Artapanus, the Heliopolitans gave the following account 
of the passage of the Red Sea: The king of Egypt, as soon as the 
Jews had departed from his country, pursued them with an immense 
army, bearing along with him the consecrated animals. But Moses hav- 
ing by the divine command struck the waters with his rod, they parted 
asunder, and afforded a free passage to the Israelites. The Egyptians 
attempted to follow them, when fire suddenly flashed in their fiices, and 
the sea returning to its usual channel, brought an universal destruction 
upon their ariny,”^ A similar tradition, though less minutely particular, 
is mentioned by Diodorus, as subsisting even at the time when he wrote. 
He relates, that among the Ichthyophagi, the natives of the spot, a tra- 
dition is given, which is preserved from their ancestors, that by a great 
ebb of the waters, the whole bosom of the gulph became dry, disclosing 
its weeds, the sea rolling upon the opposite shore. But the bare earth 
having been rendered visible from the very bottom of the abyss, the tide 
returning in its strength restored the passage once more to its former 
condition.^ Nor is the old tradition of the country even yet extinct. 
According to a learned and respectable modern traveller, the inhabitants 
of Corondel and its neighbourhood (on the eastern side of the Red Sea) 

Memoirs on the Ruins of Babylon, 8vo. 1S18; and particulary Sir R. K, Porter’s Tra- 
vels in Geoigia, Per.sia, &c. vol ii. pp. 308— S32. where these luins are described as tliey 
appeared in November, 1818. 

» Diod. Sic. hb.xix, c. 98. tom. viii. pp. 418— 421. edit. Bibont. Strabo, lib. xvi. 
pp. 1087, 1088. edit. Oxon. Sohnus, c.36. Tacitus, Hist. lib. v, c. 8. (al. 7. ) Pliny 
Hist. Nat. lib. V. c. 18. lib. xxxv. c. 15. Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. iv. c. viii. « 4! 
Faber, vol, i. pp. 171— 174. 

y Josephus, Ant. Jud. hb. i, c. 7. Eusebius, Proep. Evang. lib. ix. c. 17—23. The 
passages above referred to are given at length in Mr. Faber’s Iloroj Mosaica*. vol i, 
pp. 174—186. 

3 See pp. 56, 57. supra, 

Eusebius, Prsep. Evang. lib ix, c. 27. This circumstance (Mr. Faber remarks) of 
the Egyptians being'struek with lightning, as well as being overwhelmed by the waves, is 
mentioned in Psal. Ixxvu. 17., although unnoticed in liie Pentateuch. 

3 Died. Sic, lib. iii. c, 39, (vol iii, p. 279. edit. Bipont.) 
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to this day preserve the remembrance of the deliverance of the Israelites ; 
which event is further confirmed by the Red Sea being called, by the 
Arabian geographers, the sea of Kolzum, that is, of destruction. ^ The 
very country, indeed, where the event is said to have happened, bears 
testimony in some degree to the accuracy of the Mosaical narrative. 
Still is the scriptural Etham denominated Etti; the wilderness of Sfiur^ 
the mountain of Sinai^ and the country of Parang are still known by the 
same names 2; and Marah^ Elatk, and Midian, are still familiar to the 
ears of the Arabs. The grove of Elim yet remains ; and its twelve foun- 
tains have neither decreased nor diminished in number since the days of 
Moses.''^ 

XII. Further, the heathen writers borrowed images fi:om 
the accounts communicated in the Scriptures, and attributed to their 
deities distinctions similar to those which are ascribed to the Divine 
Majesty, when God manifested himself to the world. Thus, both 
poets and historians represented the heathen deities to be veiled in 
clouds, as Jehovah appeared. 

Many of their religious institutions were likewise evidently derived 
from the Mosaic appointments, as that of marriage and the observance of 
stated days, particularly of the sabbath, among the Greeks and Romans, 
and, indeed, among almost all nations. The rite of circumcision, which 
was appointed by God as a sign of a distinctive covenant with Abraham, 
and designed to be expressive of spiritual purity was adopted by several 
nations not descended from that patriarch, as the Egyptians, Colchians, 
and others.'''^ There are likewise other particulars in which the Greeks 
and Romans appear to have borrowed customs from the Jews. Thus 
Solon, conformably to the Jewish practice, decreed that the time of the 
sun setting on the mountains should be deemed the last hour of the day. 
This law was copied into the laws of the twelve tables, and observed by the 
Romans ; whose laws concerning the inheritance and adoption of children, 
retribution in punishment of corporeal injuries, and other points, seem to 
have been framed on principles sanctioned by Moses : and traces of re- 
semblance between the Hebrew and Roman codes are still to be dis- 
covered in the Institutes of Justinian. The Jewish custom of orphan 
girls marrying their next of kin also obtained among the heathens. The 


* Dr. Shaw’s Travels in Barbary and the Levant, vol. ii. pp. 99, 100. Edinb. 1808. 

3 Niebuhr’s Travels, vol. i. pp 189.191. 

3 Faber, vol. i. pp. 189—191. See also Huet’s Demonstratio Evangelica, prop. iv. 

vol. i. pp. 73 153., where very numerous additional collateral testimonies are given to 

the credibility of the Mosaic writings. ^ 

■4 Compare Gen. xvii. 12. Rom. ii. 28, 29- Phil.iu. 3. 

5 A modern opposer of the Bible has affirmed^ contiary to all history, that the Jews 
borrowed the right of circumcision from the Egyptians. From an obscure passage in 
Herodotus, who wrote several hundred years after Moses, (and who collected his inform- 
ation from the Egyptian priests, whose extravagant claims to antiquity have long since 
been refuted,) some learned men have conjectured that the Hebrews derived it from the 
Egyptians ; but conjectures are not proofs. Indeed, so little dependence can be placed 
on* ** the historical traditions of the Egyptians, the falsehood of which has been exposed by 
Sir John Marsliam, that it is more than probable that the Egyptians derived it from the 
Hebrews or Ishmaelites ; although, at this distance of time, it is impossible to account 
for the way in which circumcision became established among the Egyptians It is, 
moreover, worthy of remark, that the practice of this rite among the Hebrews differed 
very considerably from that of the Egyptians, Among the former, it was a religious 
ceremony performed on the eighth day after tlie birth of the male child ; but among the 
latter it was a point of mere decency and cleanliness, and was not performed until the 
thirteenth year, and then upon persons of both sexes. See Marsham’s Chronicus Canon 
.®gyptiacus, and Spencer, de Legibus Hebrseorum. 
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appropriation of a tenth part of the spoils, of the produce of lands, and 
of other things, to religious purposes, is mentioned by many pagan 
writers. Lycurgus distributed the possession of lands by lot, and ren- 
dered them inalienable. Those feasts, in which servants were put on an 
equality with their masters, were apparently borrowed from the Jews, 
and from the feast of tabernacles : and the reverence which the Jews paid 
to the state of the moon also influenced the Lacedemonians, who are sup- 
posed to have been early connected with the Jews ; and who, in conse- 
quence of their superstition, having delayed the march of their army till 
after the new moon, were thus deprived of participating in the honour of 
the celebrated battle of Marathon, as they did not arrive till the day after 
it had taken place. ^ 


The preceding statements and facts are surely sufficient to satisfy 
any caridid inquirer^ that the principal facts related in the books of 
Moses do not depend upon his solitary testimony; but that they 
are supported by the concurrent voice of all nations. Upon what 
principle can this coincidence be accounted for, if Moses had not 
been a real person, and if the events recorded by him had not actually 
occurred ? 

XIII. Many other things, which the Old Testament relates to 
have happened, subsequently to the giving of the law until the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, are to be found among profane writers, A few 
of these shall be adduced r — Thus, 

1. From the story of Moses’ rod (Exod. iv. 17») the heathens invented 
the fables of the Thyrsus of Bacchus, and the Caduceus of Mercury. 

2. The circunastance of Jephthah’s de*ootinfr Ms daughter gave I’ise to 
the story of Iphigenia being sacrificed by her father Agamemnon. 

5. The story of Scylla having cut off the purple lock of her father 
Nisus, king of Megara, and given it to his enemy, Minos, (with whom he 
w'as then at war,) and by that means destroyed both him and his king- 
dom, — was in all probability taken from the history of SamsojCs being; 
shuDed, " 


4. When Herodotus, the father of profane history, tells us, from the 
priests of Egypt, that their traditions had informed them, that in very 
remote a^es the sun had four times departed from his regular course, 
having twice set where he ought to have risen, and twice risen where he 
ought to have set, — it is impossible to read this most singular tradition, 
without recollecting the narrative in the book of Joshua, which relates, 
That the sun stood still in the midst of heaven^ and hasted not to go do^von 
about a >whole days” and the fact related in the history of Hezekiah, 
tm the sun mnt bach ten degrees, on the dial of Ahaz^ The priests 
of Egypt professed to explain the revolutions of the Nile, the fertility of 
then* country, and the state of public health, by the influence of the sun; 
and, therefore, in mentioning the unexampled traditional phenomena 
alluded to, they adverted to a circumstance, which to them appeared as 
remarkable as the facts tliemselves, that those singular deviations of the 
sun from his course had produced no sensible effects on the state of the 
river, on me productions of the soil, on the progress of diseases, or on 
deaths. The circumstances are not mentioned in the same form by 
Joshua and Herodotus, but they are in substance the same in both the 
narratives. And, supposing the traditions to have been founded on facts, 


1 Bp. Gray’s Connection between Sacied and Profane 
Huet, Domonstratio Evangclica, ut supra. 


Literature, vol.i, pp, 187— 
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it can scarcely be doubted that they relate to the same events ; especially 
when we recollect, that where so much was ascribed to the influence of 
the sun, such remarkable deviations from the course of ordinary ex- 
perience could not fail to be handed down through many ages. ^ 

5. Eupolemus and Dius, as quoted by Eusebius and Grotius, mention 
many remarkable circumstances of David and Solomon, agreeing with 
the Old Testament history 2 ; and Herodotus has a remarkable passage 
which evidently refers to the destruction of the Assyrians in the reign of 
Hezekiah, in which he mentions Sennacherib by name.^ As we advance 
further to the Assyrian monarchy, the Scripture accounts agree with the 
profane ones rectified ; and when we descend still lower to the sera of 
Nabonassar and to the kings of Babylon and Persia, who are posterior to 
this sera, and are recorded in Ptolemy's canon or series of them, we find 
the agreement of sacred and profane history much more exact, there 
being certain criteria in profane history for fixing the facts related in it. 
And it is remarkable, that not only the direct relations of the historical 
books, but also the indirect mention of things in the prophecies, cor- 
respond with the true chronology ; which is an unquestionable evidence 
for their genuineness and truth. 

The history contained in the Old Testament is throughout dis-* 
tinct, methodical, and consistent; while profane history is utterly 
deficient in the first ages, and full of fictions in the succeeding ages ; 
and becomes clear and precise in the principal facts, 07ily about the 
period when the Old Testament history ends: so that the latter 
corrects and regulates the former, and renders it intelligible in 
many instances which must otherwise be given up as utterly inex- 
plicable. How then can we suppose the Old Testament history 
not to be genuine and true, or a wicked imposture to be made, and 
not only continue undiscovered, but even to increase to a most 
audacious height in a nation, that, of all others, kept the most exact 
accounts of time? It is further worthy of remark, that this same 
nation, who may not have lost so much as one year from the creation 
of the world to the Babylonish captivity, as soon as they were de- 
prived of the assistance of the prophets, became the most inaccurate 
in their methods of keeping time; there being nothing more erro- 
neous than the accounts of Josephus and the modern Jews, from 
the time of Cyrus to that of Alexander the Great; notwithstanding 
that all the requisite aids might easily have been borrowed from the 
neighbouring nations, who now kept regular annals. Whence it 
appears that the exactness of the sacred history w^as owing to divine 
assistance. To the preceding considerations and facts we may add, 
that the manners of the persons mentioned in the Scriptures are 
characterised by that simplicity and plainness, which is also ascribed 
to tile first ages of the world by pagan writers, and both of them 
concur to prove the novelty of the then present race, and con- 
sequently the deluge. 


I Herodotus, Euterpe, pp. 144, 145. edit. Vallaj. 

® Eusebius, l?rcep. Evang. lib.ix. c. 30 — 34, 39 — 41. Joseplius, Ant. Jud. lib.vm. c,-. 

3 Lib. ii. c. 141. . j a • 

4 The various proofs of the facts above stated may be seen iu Dr. Edwards on bcnp» 
ture, vol. i. pp. 193-- 223. Sir 11. M. Wcllwood's Discourses, i>p. IS, 19. Hartley on 
Man, vol. ii. p. 1 15. 
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XIV. Lastly, the Fertility oe the Soil or Palestine, which 
is so frequently mentioned in the Scriptures, 

Is confirmed by the unanimous testimony of ancient writers as well 
as of most, if not all, the travellers who have visited that country. ^ Its 
present reduced and miserable state, therefore, furnishes no ground for 
the objection which the opposers of revelation have raised against the 
Bible. Were Palestine to be as well inhabited and as well cultivated as 
formerly, its produce would exceed all calculation. 

Besides these attestations from natural and profane history, we 
may consider the Jews themselves, as bearing testimony to this day, 
in all countries of the world, to the truth of their antient history, that 
is, to the truth of the Old and New Testaments. Allo^ this, and it 
will be easy to see how they should still persist in their attachment 
to that religion, those laws, and those predictions which so manifestly 
condemn them, both in past times and in the present. Suppose, 
however, that any considerable alterations have been made in their 
antient history, — that is, any such alteration as may answer the pur- 
poses of infidelity, and their present state will be inexplicable*^ 


§ 2. TESTIMONIES OP PROFANE WRITERS TO THE CREDIBILITY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. Testimonies of Je'mish and Pagan authors to the account of Princes and 
Governors mentioned m the New Testament * — II. Testimo^iies to the Cka* 
racier of the Jewish Nation^ which are either directly mentioned or inci-- 
dentally alluded to therein . — III. Similar Testimonies to the Character of 
Heathen Nations. . Testimonies of Jewish adversaries to the Name 
and Faith of Christ. Of Josephus. — 2. Of the Talmuds . — V. Testi-^ 
monies of heathen adversaries to the character of Jesus Christ. — 1. 
tius Pilate. — 2. Suetonius. — 3. Tacitus. — 4. Pliny the younger. — 5. 
^lius Lampridius. — 6. Celsus. — 7* Porphyry. — 8. Julian.'^ 9. Mo* 
hammed. — Testimonies of heathen adversaries to the doctrines^ character ^ 
innocency oflife^ and constancy of the First Christians in the prof ession <f 
their faith. — 1. Tacitus, confirmed by Suetonius^ Martial^ and Juvenal. 
— 2. Pliny the younger and Trajan. — 3. Celsus. — 4. Lucian. — 
5. Emctetus, Marcus Antoninus, Galen, and Porphyry. — 6. Julian . — 
VI. Rfutation of the objection to the Credibility of the Scripture History, 
whtch has been raised from the silence of profane historians to the facts 
therein recorded. — That silence accounted for, by the facts. — 1. That 
, many of their booh are lost. — 2. That others are defective. — 3. That 


1 Josephs, Ant. Jud. lib.v. c. 1. §21. lib. xv. c. 5. § L j Do Bell. Jud. lib. Hi. 

c. 3, § 2. and Hecatajus in Josephus, contr, Apion. lib. i. § 22. ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. v, 
f.! Hist. lib.v. c. 6. ; Justin, lib. xxxvi. c. 3. ; and Ammianus Marcellinus, 

lib. XIV. c. 26. ' 

2 See particularly the testimonies of Maundrell and Dr. Shaw, collected in Dr. Mac- 
knights Harmony, vol. i. discourses vi, and vii. Dr. E. D, Clarke’s Travels, partii. 
pp. 520, 521. 4to. ; or vol. iv. pp. 283-285. 8vo. edit. See also Vol. III. Part 1. 
Chap. II. § IX. infm. 

s Hartleyon Man, vol.ii. p. 117. 
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710 pTofciTie historicins 7io*tXi extaYit tdke tiotice (f all oocurrefices within the 
•period described by them, — 4?. Reasons >vohy they muld slight the facts 
relating to Jesus Christ as fabulous. — Result of the preceding facts and 
arguments. — No history in the •world is sOr certain as that related in the 
Old and New Testament. 

Striking as is the evidence for the credibility and truth of the 
facts and events related in the Old Testament, furnished by natural 
and civil history, the books of the New Testament are verified in a 
manner still more illustrious ; these books being written, and the 
facts mentioned in them being transacted daring the times of Augus- 
tus, Tiberius, and the succeeding Caesars. The learned and most 
exact Dr.Lardner has collected from profane writers, a variety of im- 
portant testimonies to the truth of the New Testament, in the first 
part of his Credibility of the Gospel History, and also in his 
Jewish and Heathen Testimonies from which elaborate works 
the following particulars are chiefly abridged. The results of his 
observations may be arranged under the following heads ; viz. Tes- 
timonies of Jewish and Pagan authors to the account of princes and 
governors mentioned in the New Testament ; — Testimonies to the 
character of the Jewish and heathen nations, which are either di- 
rectly mentioned, or incidentally alluded to therein ; — Testimonies 
of Jewish adversaries to the name and faith of Christ; — Testimo^ 
nies of Pagan adversaries to the character of Jesus Christ, and also 
relative to the doctrines, character, innocency of life, and constancy 
of the first Christians in the profession of their faith. 

1. Testimonies of Jewish and Pagan Authors to the Ac-. 
COUNT OF Princes and Governors mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

Josephus and various heathen writers mention Herod, Archelaus, 
Pontius Pilate, and other persons, whose names occur in the New 
Testament; and they differ but little from the evangelical historians, 
concerning their offices and characters. 

1. From the New Testament we learn that Jesus was born at Beth- 
lehem of Judaea in the days of Herod the king ; and Josephus informs us 
that a prince of that name reigned over all Judsea for thirty-seven years, 
even to the reign of Augustus. Concerning tlxis Herod, Matthew 
(ii. 1 — 16*) relates that he commanded all the male children in Bethlehem 
and its immediate vicinity to be put to death; because he had heard, that 
in that place was born one who was to be the king of the Jews. To us, who 
are accustomed to the finer feelings of Christianity, this appears almost 
incredible ; but the character of Herod, as pourtrayed by Josephus, is 
such a compound of ambition, and sanguinary cruelty, as renders the 
evangelical narrative perfectly credible. Herod left three sons, Arche- 
laus, Herod Antipas, and Philip, among whom his territories were divided. 
According to Josephus, Herod by his will appointed Archelaus to. succeed 
him in Judofa, with the title of king ; and assigned the rest of his domi- 
nions to Herod Antipas as tetrarch of Galilee, and to Philip as tetrarch of 
Trachonitis and the neighbouring countries : and, according to the narra- 
tive of Luke (iii. 1.), these two princes were tetrarchs in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius Cscsar. 
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2. The will of Herod, however, being only partially confirmed by 
Augustus, Archelaus was appointed ruler over Judaea and Idumea with 
the title of ethnarch, the regal dignity being withheld until he should 
deserve it. But Archelaus soon assumed the title; and Josephus, who 
has given us an account of this limitation, calls him the king that suc- 
ceeded Herod, and has used the verb reigning with reference to the 
duration of his government. It likewise appears from the Jewish his- 
torian, that Archelaus was a cruel and tyrannical prince. x\ll these 
circumstances attest the -veracity of the evangelist Matthew, who says, 
(ii. 22.) that when Joseph heaj-d that Archelaus did reign in Judeeay in the 
room of his father Herod^ he xioas afraid to go thither^ and turned aside 
into the ^ arts of Galilee^ which were under the jurisdiction ofPIerod 
Antipas. 

3. Luke relates (Acts xii. 1 — 3.) that Herod the Jdng stretched forth his 
hand to vex certain of the churchy and that he killed James^ the brother of 
John^ tmh the stoord^ and because he satJo that it pleased the Jevos, he 
proceeded further to take Peter also. The correctness of this statement 
is also confirmed b}^ Josephus, from whom wc learn that this Herod was 
a grandson of Herod the Great, whom the fiivour of the emperors Cali- 
gula and Claudius had raised to royal dignity, and to whom nearly all 
tlic territories that had been possessed by his grandfather were gradually 
restored. He was also exceedingly zealous for the institutions and cus- 
toms of the Jews ; and this zeal of his accounts for his putting James to 
death, and causing Peter to be apprehended. The death of this monarch 
is related by Luke and Josephus with so much harmony, that, if the 
latter had been a Christian, one would have certainly believed that ho 
intended to write a commentary on that narrative. This haughty monarcli 
had deferred giving an audience to the Tyrian and Sidonian ambassadors, 
who had solicited peace with him, until a certain day.^ And upon a set 
daf Herod, arrayed in roijal apparel, sat upon his throne^, and made an 
oration iinto them. And the people gave a shout, snijlng, It is the voice 
of a God, and not ff a manr And immediatclij the angel of the Lord 
smote him because he gave not God the glorij, And he xvas catou of 
worms 7, and gave up the ghost. (Acts xii. 20 — 23.) Botli historians relate 


1 Josephus (Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c. 8. § S^.) has not inentionccl this paruVular circum- 
stance : but he informs us, that the termination of the king’s life succec'tled a JVstival 
which had been appointed in honour of the emperor Claudius. Hence we may conceive 
why Herod dofened to receive the ambassadors from Tyro and Sidon until that particular 
day, vij!. that he might show himself with so much greater pomp to the people. 

2 Josephus determines this day expressly. It was the second day of tlie shows, winch 
weje exhibited at Caesarea, in honour of the emperor. 

3 Josephus says that he came into tlio theatre, early in the morning, dressed in u robe 
or gai raent made whulhj of silver ((rh\r}U ev^v(ra,ix^po<i apyvpov vewoLrif.Lev'^v UASAN ) of 
most wondejful w'orkmantbip ; and that the rclicctiou of the rays of the rising sun from the 
silver gave him a majestic and awful appearance. 

•i In a short time (says Josephus) his llatierers exclaimed, one from one place and one 
from another (though not for his good), that “ he was a God;” and they entreated him to 
be propitious to them, saying, Hitherto w'e have reverenced thee as a man, hut hence- 
forth we acknowledge that thou art exalted above mortal nature.” 

6 Josephus has hcie inserted a superstitious story, that Herod, shortly after, looking up, 
perceived an owl sitting on a certain cord over his iiead, which he held to he an evil omen. 
Thofact itself ho thus relates: — Immediately after, he was scissed with pains in his 
bowels, extremely violent at the very first, and was carried to Ids palace ! ! 

0 The very same cause is assigned by Josephus, viz. Because the king had neither re- 
proved his fiatterors, nor rejected their impious adulation. 

7 Josephus has not described the disease so circumstantially ; he relates that Herod 
died, woj n out by the excruciating pain in his bowels, Luke states that he wm mien of 
worms. These narratives arc perfccfly consistent. Luke relates the cuw.se, Josephus the 
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tlic fact, as to the chief particulars, in the same manner. Luke describes 
the pride of the king, as well as the nature of his illness, more circum- 
stantially ; and omits a saperstitious addition which is recorded by Jose- 
phus : — a proof that the former surpasses in fidelity, accuracy, and 
judgment, even this learned historian of the Jews. ^ Herod had three 
daughters, Bernice, Mariamne, and Drusilla ; the last of whom, according 
to Jose[)hus and Luke, was married to Felix, who was appointed governor 
of Judiea on the death of Herod. 

d‘. According to the testimonies of Tacitus and Josephus, this Feli.'C 
was an oppressive, avaricious, and tyrannical governor, who had persuaded 
Drusilla to abandon her lawdul husband, Aziz us, king of the Emesenes, 
and to live with him. It was not unnatural for such a man to tremble, 
when Paul reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
and to hope tlmttho apostle would have given him money to liberate him. 
(Acts xxiv. 25,26.) 

5. Luke ( Acts xviii. 14' — 16.) gives an honourable character to Gallic 
for jLustice, impartiality, prudence, and mildness of disposition : and this 
account is confirmed by Gallio’s brother, the celebrated philosopher 
Seneca, who represents him as a man of great wit and good sense, of a 
sweet and gentle disposition, and of much generosity and virtue.^ Gallio 
is styled by the evangelical historian, in our translation, the deputy, but 
in the original Greek, the proconsul of Achaia.‘^ The accuracy of Luke, 
in this instance, is very remarkable. In the partition of the provinces of 
tlie Roman empire, Macedonia and Aclrnia were assigned to tlic people 
and senate of Rome ; but, in the reign of Tiberius, tlicy wore at ibcir 
own reciucst transferred to the emperor. In the reign of Claudius, 
(a.u. <L 707, A.u. d4,) they w^crc again restored to the senate, after wdiich 
lime proconsuls were sent into this country. Paul was brought before 
Gallio, A. J). .{>2 or 50, consequently he was proconsul of Acbaia, as Luke 
expressly terms him. There is likewise a peculiar propriety in the name 
oftho province of wdiich (Jallio was proconsul. The country sulqeet to 
him w'asall Greece; but the proper name of the province among the Ro- 
mans was Achaia, as appears from various passages of the Roman histo- 
rians, and especially from the testimony of the Greek geographer Pau- 
sanias, which are given at length by Dr. Lardiier.^ 

11. Equally striking with the preceding lestinionies to tlie cre- 
dibility of the New Testament history, is the agreement bctw’eoa 
the evangelical historians and profane w-rilcrs, relative to the Hkcts, 
Morals, and Customs of the Jew%s. 

1. Thus it appears from Josephus, that they enjoyed the free cxcr- 


effWt of Uih (Usvase ; oa llio nature of which the roatlgr may consult Dr. Mead’s Medica 
Sticra, 5. 

» Li'sk on the Authgiuicity oftho New Testament, pp. SH, 31.9. 

'Uie proofs of all the above partunilars are stated, at length, by Dr. Lnrdncr in bis 
(!ivdil)iiity of the Gospel History, purti. booki. chap. i. —■ Works, vot. i. pp, 

Svo. or vol. i. pp. P — ‘JO. dto. 

?» “ Solcbutn tibi dlcere, GalHoueni fratrem mciini (tjuem nemo non parinn ainut, 
etiutn pni uiimre plus non potest,) alia vitia non nossc, hoc otiam, (i* e» adulationeni) 
--- Nenu) enim in{>rtaliutu uni tarn dulcis est, (piam hie onuubiiH. Hoc <pio({ue 
loco bhmditiis tuts resitth, iit evelatnares inveuisse tc inexpugnabileiu virum adversus 
inJdius, ptius ttettto non in sinunt recipit.” L, Ann. Seneca, Natural, lib. iv. 

ill pratf. op. tom. iv. p, J/>7. edit. Bijumt. 

» TaAAiwm' ANOTriATRYONTO-i Ttjv Axatav. Acts xviii. IC. 

^ l.ardm‘r’» Orediliility, parti, booki. chap i. § xu, — Works, vol. i. p. 32. Bvo. or 
vol, i. [», jn, 'I to. 
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cise of their religion, with the power of accusing and prosecuting, but 
not of putting any man to death. In consequence of this power, they 
importuned jPilate to crucify Jesus ; and when he commanded them to 
take him and crucify him, they said, It is not Iwwful for us to jput any 
man to death. (John xviii. SI.) 

% Further, it appears from Philo, Josephus, and other writers, that 
the Jews were dispersed into many countries, before the destruction of 
Jerusalem : and Luke tells us, in diiferent parts of the Acts of the 
Apostles, that Paul preached in the Jewish synagogues at Antioch, 
Iconium, Thessalonica, Athens, Ephesus, and Rome. 

3. The accounts, related by the evangelists, of the sects of Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Herodians, as well as of the depravity of the Jewish 
nation, in the time of Christ, and of the antipathy that subsisted between 
the Samaritans and the Jews, are all confirmed by Josephus ; and the 
Roman mode of treating prisoners, and crucifying criminals, as men- 
tioned in the New Testament, is corroborated by the testimonies of 
Cicero, Plutarch, and other writers, who have incidentally mentioned it. ^ 
According to Luke’s narrative, (Acts ix. 36.) the person whom Peter 
raised from the dead at Joppa was named Tabitha or Dorcas ; and it 
appears from Josephus that this name was at that time in common use. ^ 
The same evangelist relates, that there was a great famine throughout 
the land of Judaea in the reign of the emperor Claudius (Actsxi. 28, 29.): 
Josephus also mentions this calamity, which began in the fourth year of 
his reign, but raged chiefly in the two following years ; and says, that 
many persons died for want of means to procure food. ® 

4. When Paul was taken prisoner, in consequence of an uproar which 
the Jews at Jerusalem had excited against him, the Roman chiliarch, 
according to the relation of Luke, (Acts xxi. 38.) asked him — Art thou 
not that Egyptian^ ’which before these days (or a short time since) madest 
an uproar i andleddest out into the ’wilderness four thousand men^ that were 
murderers 9 Josephus has recorded at length the transactions here inci- 
dentally mentioned. During the government of Felix, and consequently 
at the time alluded to by Luke, an Egyptian, who pretended to be a 
prophet, led into the wilderness several thousand men, and marched 
against Jerusalem, promising that the walls should fall down at his com- 
mand. But Felix marched out of the city with a strong force, and 
attacked the impostor, who escaped with only a small part of his army. 
There is a remarkable agreement between the chiliarch or chief captain 
in the Acts and Josephus. The former says, Art thou not that Eoyp- 
TiAK? Josephus has no where mentioned the name of this man, but 
calls him the Egyptian, and the Egyptian false prophet,^ 

B. In Acts vi. 9. the sacred historian speaks of a synagogue at 
Jerusalem, belonging to a class of persons whom he calls (in 

our version rendered Libertines) “ a term which is evidently the same 
with the Latin Lihertinu Now, whatever meaning we affix to this word, 
(for it is variously explained) — whether wo understand emancipated 
slaves, or the sons of emancipated slaves, — they must have been the 


1 Th0 above noticed particulars are illustrated, infra, Vol. III. Dr. Lardner lias treated 
them at full length m his Credibility, parti, booki. chapters ii..— x. Works, vol. i. pp, 33 
— 237. 8vo. ; or vol. i, pp. 20 — ISO. 4to. 

2 Ottii Spicilegium ex Josephp ad Kovi Testamenti illustrationem, pp. 278, 279. 8vo. 
Lug, Bat. 1741. 

3 Ant, Jud. lib. xx. c. 2. fine, and c. 5, § 2. 

4 Lardner’s Credibility, parti, bookii. chap, vili. Works, vol.i, pp, 414—419. 8vo. ; 
or vol. i. pp. 225—228, 4to, 
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slaves or the sons of slaves to Roman masters : otherwise the Latin word> 
LibeHini, would not apply to them. That among persons of this de- 
scription there were many at Rome, who professed the Jewish religion,, 
whether slaves of Jewish origin, or proselytes after manumission, is. 
nothing very extraordinary. But that they should have been so- nume- 
rous at Jerusalem as to have a synagogue in that city, built for their 
particular use, appears at least to be more than might be expected. 
Some commentators, therefore, have supposed that the term in question, 
instead of denoting emancipated Roman slaves, or the sons of such per- 
sons, was an adjective belonging to the name of some city or district ; 
while others, on mere conjecture, have proposed to* alter the term itself. 
But the whole difficulty is removed by a passage in the second book of 
the “ Annals of Tacitus ^ from which it appears that the persons whom 
that historian describes as being libertini generis^ and infected (as he calls 
it) with foreign — that is, wuth Jewish — superstition, were so numerous ia 
the time of the emperor Tiberius, that four thousand of them, who were 
of age to carry arms, were sent to the island of Sardinia ; and that all 
the rest of them were ordered, either to renounce their religion, or to 
depart from Italy before a day appointed. This statement of Tacitus is 
confirmed by Suetonius-, who relates that Tiberius disposed of the young 
men among the Jews then at Rome {under pretence of their serving in 
the wars), in provinces of an unhealthy climate ; and that he- banished 
from the city ail the rest of that nation, or proselytes to that religion, 
under penalty of being condemned to slavery for life, if they did not 
comply with his commands. We can now therefore account for the 
number of Libertini in Judaaa, at the period of which Luke was speaking, 
which was about fifteen years after their banishment from Italy. 

III. The ClIAKACTERS AND PURSUITS OF THE HeaTHEN NA- 
TIONS, which are incidentally introduced into the New Testament,, 
are equally corroborated by the testimonies of profane writers. 

1. The diligent investigation and pursuit of wisdom formed the general 
character of the Greeks. 

Thus Paul declares, — the Greeks seek after wisdom {1 Cor. i. 22.) j 
and this account of them is amply attested by all the authors of those 
times, who take notice of their avidity in the cultivation of philosophy 
and literature. Not to multiply unnecessary evidence, we may remark 
that there is a passage in Herodotus, which most strongly corroborates 
Paul's character of them. He says, that the Peloponnesians affirm, 
that Anacharsis was sent by the Scythian monarch into Greece, for the 
express purpose of improving himself in science : and they add, that at 
his return, he informed his employer, that all the people f Greece mre 
occupied in scientific pursuits^ except the Lacedemonians**^ To this general 
character of the Greeks, there are many allusions in the writings of Paul., 
Pie informs us, that they regarded the Christian doctrine with sovereign 
contempt, as foolishness^ because it was not ornamented with* wisdom^ of 
words, and with the figures and flowers of a vain and showy rhetoric : 
and he urges this very circumstance as a signal proof of the divine trutlx 
and authority of the Christian religion, that it made a rapid and triurn-. 
phant progress in the world, and even among this very refined and phi- 
losophical people, though totally divested of all those studied decorations, 


< Anna!, lib. ii. c. 85. Bp Marshes Iiecturcs, Part VI. p. 70. 
^ In Tiberio, c. 36, 

3 Herodotus, lib. iv. c. 77. tom.i. p, 277. Oxon. 1809. 
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into Egypt, .and do not deny that he performed numerous eminent mi- 
racles. 

But they absurdly ascribe them to his having acquired the right pro- 
nunciation of the Sheramaphoresh, or the ineffable name of God, which 
(they say) he clandestinely stole out of the temple ; or they impute it to 
the magic arts, which he learnt in Egypt, (whence they affirm that he 
brought them, having inserted them in his flesh,) and exercised with 
greater dexterity than any other impostor ever did ! They call him 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Mary, the daughter of Eli, whose son he 
was without the knowledge of her husband. After this, they say, he 
fled into Egypt, and there learned those magic arts, by which he was 
enabled to perform all his miracles. Again, they own two witnesses 
were suborned to swear against him, and declare that he was crucified 
on the evening of the passover. Mention is also made in these writings 
of several of his disciples, of Matthew, Thadd^us, and Bauni, the name 
of him who was afterwards called Nicodemus, and of whom, as a very 
great, and good, and pious ruler, much is related in these books. In one 
of them Eliezer tells his friend Akiba, that he met with James, a disciple 
of Jesus of Nazareth, in Zippor, a town in Galilee: who gave him the 
interpretation of a passage in the Old Testament, which he had received 
from Jesus, and with which Eliezer was at that time pleased. That the 
disciples of Jesus had the power of working miracles, and the gift of 
healing, in the name of their Master, is confessed by these Jews ; who 
give an instance of it in the grandson of Rabbi Joshua, the son of Levi, 
who being in great danger, one of the disciples came and would have 
cured him in the name of Jesus. This power is again acknowledged in 
the case of the son of Dama, grandson of Ishmael, who was dying of the 
bite of a serpent, when James, the same who had the conference with 
Eliezer, came and offered to cure the young man, but the grandfather 
forbad it, and he died. In a much later work of the Jews, (the Toledoth 
Jesu,) and that the most virulent of all the invectives against Jesus, his 
power of raising from the dead, and healing leprous persons, is re- 
peatedly acknowledged.^ Further, it appears from the Talmuds, that 
Christ was put to death on the evening of the passover, and that a crier 
preceded him for forty days, proclaiming, “ This man comes forth to be 
stoned, because he dealt in sorcery, and persuaded and seduced Israel.^’ 
But the talmudical acknowledgments of the miracles, of his preaching, 
and of his suffering as a malefactor, are blended with most virulent as- 
persions of his character, of his mother Mary, and also of the Christians.'-^ 
The falsehood of these assertions has been well exposed by Professor 
Vernet,'^ Concerning the destruction of Jerusalem by Vespasian and 
Titus, the testimony of the Talmuds is very valuable. 

V. Nor are the testimonies of heathen adversaries to Christianity 
less explicit or less satisfactory than those stated in the preceding 
pages : these may be arranged under two classes, viz. 1. Testi- 
monies to the life and character of Jesus Christ, and, 2. Testimonies 
relative to the Christians. 

1. Testimonies to the Life and Character of Jesus Christ. 


1 Dr. Gregory Sharpe’s Argument in Defence of Christianity taken from the conces- 
sions of the most antiem adversaries, pp. 40 — 48, (London, 1755, 8vo*) In the notes, 
he has given the passages from the Talmudical writers at length, in Hebrew and English. 

2 Dr. L^rdner’s Jewish Testimonies, chap.v. Works, vol. vii. pp. 138— IGI. 8vo, or 
vol. iii. pp. 547 — 560. 4to. 

3 In his Traitd de la V4ritd de la Religion Chrdtienne, tom. x. pp. 253— 264. 
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(1.) Pontius Pilate.— The antiexit Romans were particularly 
careful to preserve the memory of all remarkable events which hap- 
pened in the city ; and this was done either in their Acts of the 
nate {Acta Scnatth\ or in the Daily Acts of the People {Acta Diurna 
Populi\ which were diligently made and kept at Rome.’^ In like 
manner, it %vas customary for the governors of provinces to send to 
the emperor an account of I’eraarkable transactions that occurred in 
the places where they resided, which were preserved as the acts of 
their respective governments. In conformity with this usage, Pilate 
kept memoirs of the Jewish affairs during his procuratofship, which 
were therefore called Acta PilaiL Referring to this usage, Eusebius 
says : Our Saviour’s resurrection being much talked of throughout 

Palestine, Pilate informed the emperor of it, as likewise of his mi- 
racles, of which he had heard \ and that, being raised up after he 
had been put to death, he was already believed by many to be a 
God. ” These accounts were never published for general perusal, 
but were deposited among the archives of the empire, where they 
served as a fund of information to historians. Hence we find, long 
before the time of Eusebius, that the primitive Christians, in their 
dis[)utes with the Gentiles, appealed to these acts of Pilate, as to 
most undoubted testimony. Thus, Justin Martyr, in his first apo- 
logy for the Christians, which was presented to the emperor An- 
toninus Pius and the senate of Rome, about the year MO, having 
mentioned the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and some of its attendant 
circumstances, adds : — “ And that these things *mere so done^ you 
may hum from the Acts made in the time of Pontius Pilate.” 
Afterwards, in the same apology, having noticed some of our Lord’s 
miracles, such as healing diseases and raising the dead, he says : — 
And that these thi?igs wre done by him^ you may know from the Acts 
made in the time of Pontius Pilate.” ^ 

The learned TertiiHian, in his Apology for Christianity, about the 
year 200, after speaking of our Saviour’s crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion, and his appearance to the disciples, and ascension into heaven 
in the sight of the same disciples, who were ordained by him to 
publish tlie Gospel over the w^orld, thus proceeds: — Of all these 
things relating to Christy Pilate himself in his conscience already a 
Christian, sent an account to Tiberius^ then emperor.” ^ The 
same writer, in the same Apology, thus relates the proceedings of 
Tiberius on receiving this information : — There was an antient 
deci’ee that no one should be received for a deity, unless he was first 
approved by the senate. Tiberius, in whose time the Christian 
name” (or religion) had its rise, having received from Palestine in 
Syria an account of such things as manifested the truth of his” 
(Christ’s) divinity, proposed to the senate that he should be en- 
rolled among the Roman gods, and gave his own prerogative vote 
in favour of the motion. But the senate” — (without whose consent 


* a further account of tbene Jela in Adam’s Roman Antiquities^ p. 18. 
‘■i I'liisfb. Kcci. llisu HI), ii. c, ii. 

Justin Martyr, Apol. prima, pp. 6’5. 72. edit. Benedict. 

4 TortulUan, Apologia, c. 21. 
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no deification could take place) — rejected it, because the emperor 
himself had declined the same honour. Nevertheless, the emperor 
persisted in his opinion, and threatened punishment to the accusers 
of the Christians. Search your own commentaries (or public 
waitings), you ^ill there find that Nero *was the frst who ra<rcd with 
the mperial mord against this sect^ whe7i rising 7nost at liorneJ' ^ 
These testimonies of Justin and Tertullian are taken from public 
apologies for the Christian religion, which were presented either to 
the emperor and senate of Rome, or to magistrates of public au- 
thority and great distinction in the Roman empire. Now it is in- 
credible that such writers would have made such appeals, especially 
to the very persons in whose custody these monuments were, had 
they not been fully satisfied of their existence and contents. 

(2.) Suetonius, a Roman historian who flourished in the reign 
of the emperor Trajan, a. n. 116, refers to Clirist, when he says 
that Claudius Cmsar expelled the Jews from Rome, because they 
raised continual tumults at the instigation of Christ who (it is 
well known) was sometimes called Chrestiis, and his disci})les 
Chrestians.''^ This event took place a. n. 52, within twenty years 
after the ciiicilixion, 

J Tertullian, Apol. c. 5. To Tcrtullian’s account Eusebius acids, that Tiberius threatcncM I 
the accusers of the Christians with the punishinent of death : and ho considers this inter- 
ference of tbo Roman emperor ns providenlial/^ designed to piomote the propagation of 
the Gospel, in its infancy, without moles^tion j while both he and CUirysostom consider 
the remarkable refusal of the Roman senate to deify Christ, as equally owing <o the con- 
troul of Divine Providence, in order that the Divinity of Christ might be establislied, not 
by human autliority, but by the mighty power of God ; and that Jesus might not be 
ranked or associated among the many infamous characters who were deified by the Romans, 
Eusebius, Hist, Eccl. lib.ii. c 2. Chrysostom, Iloinil. 20*. in 2 Cor. Op. tom.x. p.OlM. A. 
The originals of all the preceding passages are given by Dr. Lardner, who has investi- 
gated the subjects of the acts of Pilate, and his letter to 'I’iberius, with his accustomed 
minuteness and accuracy. See Heathen Testimonies, chap. li. Woiks, vol. vii. pp. 
—244, 8vo, ; or vol. iii. pp. 509— 006. 4to. The same subject is also copiously tieated 
by Vernet, in his Traite de la Vdritd do la Religion Chretienne, tom. ix. ])p.28ji hO il. 

a Judajos, impulsore Chre.sto, assidue tuniultuantes Roma expulit, Suetonius, in 
Claudio, c. 25. Though the Jews alone are mentioned by the hisloiian, yet, from the 
nature of the thing, wo understand that Christians were comprehended in it ; for the first 
professors of Christianity being of the Jewish mttion were for some time confounded with 
the disciples of Moses, and participated in all the hardship.s that wore imposed on them* 
Accordingly, in Acts xviii. 2. we read of Aquila and Priscilla, two Jewish Christians, 
who had been banished from Rome by the above-mentioned edict of Claudius. The 
liistorian attributes the tumults of the Jews in that city to the instigation of Christ ; but 
the true state of the afiair was this : — The admission of the Gentiles into the Christian 
church without subjecting them to tlie institutions of Moses giving great ofieiice to the 
Judaising Christians at Romo, they joined their unbelieving bretliren in opposing, not only 
the^ Gentile converts, but also such of their own nation as espoused their caus^. Of all 
nation-s, the Jews were the ino.st fierce and obstinate in their religious di.sputes; and llie 
preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles w'a.s particulaiJy ofiensivo to them. In Asia 
Minor and in Greece they opposed it by main force, as we learn from Acts xvi.— xviii.: 
whence it is highly probable that in this quarrel they proceeded to similar outrages at 
Ropfie also* Macknigbt*s Ci edibility of the Gospel Hi.story, p. 300. The decree “above 
noticed, which was issued, not by the seimle, but by the emperor Claudius him.seb; con- 
tinued in force only during his life, if so long; for, iu no long time after this, Rome 
abounded again with Jews. 

3 Perpemm Chmticmus pronunciatur a vobis. Tertullian, Apol. c. 3, Sed exponenda 
huju.s nominis ratio cst, propter ignorantiuin orrorem, qui cum iinmutatu litiTi ChwstHm 
solent dicere. Lactantius, Instit. Divin. lib. iv, c* 7. Lucian, or the author of the dia- 
logue entitled Philopatris, which is ascribed to him, also calls Jesus, Cltmius, i^arduer* 
vol. viii, p. 78. 8vo. 5 or Vol. iv. p. 154, 4lo. 
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(3.) Tacitus, the historian, who also flourished under Trajan, 
A. 1). 110, when writing tlie history of Nero (Claiidins’s successor), 
and speaking of the Christians, a.d. 61, says that the author of 
that (sect or) name was Christus, who in the reign of Tiberius was 
punished with death, as a criminal, by the procurator Pontius Pi- 
late.’’ ^ And, 

(4.) The younger Pliny, in his celebrated letter to Trajan, written 
A. 1 ). 107, says that Jesus was worshipped by his followers as God. 
— They sing among themselves, alternately, a hymn to Clirist as 
to God.” 

(5.) The historian -®lius Lampridius relates, that the emperor 
Alexander Severus (who reigned from. a. n. 222 to 235), had two 
j)rivatc chapels, one more honourable than the other ; and that in 
tfie former were the deified emperors, and also some eminently 
good men, and among them Apollonius, and, as a writer of his time 
says, Christy Abraham, and Orpheus (whom he considered as deities), 
and the images of his ancestors.”^ The same historian adds, that 
the emperor “ wished to erect a temple to Christ, and to receive him 
among the gods. — But he was forbidden by those who consulted 
the oracles, they having found that, if that was done, all men would 
become C^hristians, and the other temples be forsaken.” 

(6.) Cklhus, one of the bitterest antagonists of Christianity, who 
wrote hi the latter jiart of the second century, speaks of the founder 
of the Cliristiun religion as having lived but a very few years before 
his time, and mentions the principal facts of the Gospel history rela- 
tive to Jesus Christ, — declaring that he had copied the account 
from the writings of the evangelists. He quotes these books (as we 
have already had occasion to remark*^), and makes extracts from 
them as being composed by the disciples and companions of Jesus, 
and under tlic names which they now bear. He takes notice par- 
ticularly of his incarnation ; his being born of a virgin ; his being^ 
worshijiped by the magi ; his flight into Egypt, and the slaughter of 
the inlanls. He speaks of Christ’s baptism by John, of the descent 
of the Holy Wpirit in the form of a dove, and of the voice from 
heaven, declaring him to be the kSoiioF God; of his being accounted 
a propiict by his" disciples ; of his foretelUug who should betray him, 
as well as tlie circumstances of his death and resurrection. He 
allow's that Christ was considered as a divine person by his disciples, 
who worshipped him; and notices all the circumstances attending 
the crucifixion of Christ, and his appearing to his disciples after- 
wards. lie frccjuently alludes to the Holy Spirit, mentions God 
under the title of the Most High, and speaks collectively of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He acknowledges the miracles 
wrought by Jesus Christ, by which he engaged great multitudes to 

* Auctor notniiiis ejus Christus, qui TIberio imporantc per procuratorem Pontium 
Pilutuin suppljcio aiToctus oral. Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. c. 4*1. ^ 

u Curujctiquc Christo, quasi Deo, diccre secum itiviccm. Plin. Epist. lib, x, ep. 97. 
tom. ii. p. 12H. eiUt. Bipout. 

Lmupriclius, in vil/l Seven, c, 29. apud Tlistona) Augustoe Senptores, vol, i. p. 278. 
edit, iiipom. 

Ibkl. c. 49. vuli. p,290, ^ Scepp. 90, 91. supra. 
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adhere to him as the Messiah. That these miracles were really per- 
formed, he NEVER disputes or denies, but ascribes them to the magic 
art, which (he says) Christ learned in Egypt. ^ 

(7.) Porphyry, another learned antagonist of Christianity, who 
flourished about a century after Celsus, has also borne evidence to 
the genuineness of the books received by the Christians. ^ He not 
only allowed that there was such a person as Jesus Christ, but also 
honoured him as a pious person who was conveyed into heaven, as 
being approved by the gods. ^ 

(8.) About the middle of the fourth century reigned the emperor 
Julian, It is a remarkable fact, that this very learned and inveterate 
enemy of the Christian name and faith, could produce 7W counter 
evidence in refutation of the truth of the evangelical history, though 
(as we have already seen he attests the genuineness and early date 
of the four Gospels 5 and that he never attempted to deny the reality 
of Christ’s miracles. Jesus, he says, did nothing worthy of fame, 
unless any one can supjmse that curuig the lame and tiie blind, and 
exorcising demons in the villages of Bethsaida, are some of the 
greatest works. He acknowledges that Jesus liatl a sovereign power 
over impure spirits; that he walked on the surface of the deep, and 
expelled demons. He endeavours to depreciate these wonderful 
works, but in vain. The consequence is undeniable ; such works 
are good proofs of a divine mission. '’' 

(9.) Lastly, — to omit the very numerous intervening testimonies 
that might be adduced, — Moiiammi^d (who lived in the latter end 
of the fifth and the former part of the sixth century), though he as- 
sumed the honour of delivering to mankind a new revelation, ex- 
pressly acknowledged the authority oi‘ the Gospels. lie speaks of 
Jesus Christ and of his mother by their names, and calls him the 
Word of God. He says, that he w*as miraculously born of a virgin ; 
acknowledges the truth of his miracles and propliecies; tind speaks 
of his death and ascension, of his apostles, of the unb(ilief of the 
Jews, of Zecharias the father of John the JhipUst, and of the Baj)tist 
himself, describing his character in a maimer perfectly conlbrmablc 
to the Gospds. ® 

2. Testimonies op Heathen Adversaries to the I^ives and 
Characters op the first Chiiistians. 

(i.) The first persecution of the Christians was raised by the em- 
peror Nero, A. D. 65, that is, about thirty years after the crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ. Concerning this persecution, w^e have the testimo- 
nies of two Roman historians, Tacitus and Hiictoniiis. 


i Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, chap, xviii. Works, vol. viik pp. 5— Cy. Svo. ; or 
vol.iv. pp. 113^ — HU. 4to. 

^ Seep. 92. mpnu 

3 Lardncr*s Heathen Teatimonies, chap, xxxvii. Works, vol, viii. pp. 176'— *248. 8vo. j 
or voh iv. pp. 209—250. dio. 

4 See p. 93, 

5 Lardner’s Heath, Test, chap, xlvi. Works, vol, viii. pp. 355 — d23. 8vo. ; or vol, iv. 
p|j. 311 — 348, dto. 

^ Sec the Koran, chapters 3, d, 5, 6*. 1.0. Ur. IVTackni/^hf. has collected and inserted 
the passages at length in his Credibility of the Gospel History, pp. 3d0, Sdl. 
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Tacitus was contemporary with the apostles. Relating the great 
fire at Rome, in the tenth year of Nero’s reign, he says, that the 
people imputed tliat calamity to the emperor, who (they imagined) 
had set fire to the city, that he might have the glory of rebuilding it 
more niagnificentlyj and of calling it after his own name ; but that 
Nero charged the crime on the Christians, and, in order to give the 
more plausible colour to this calumny, he put great numbers of them 
to death in the most cruel manner. With the view of conciliating 
the people he expended great sums in adorning the city, he bestowed 
largesses on those who had suffered by the fire, and offered many 
expiatory sacrifices to appease the gods. — The historian’s words are: 
— But neither human assistance, nor the largesses of the emperor, 
nor all the atonements offered to the gods, availed : the infamy of 
that horrible transaction still adhered to him. To suppress, if pos- 
sible, this common rumour, Nero procured others to be accused, 
and punished with exquisite tortures a race of men detested for their 
evil practices, who were commonly known by the name of Christians. 
Tlie author of that sect (or name) was Christus, who in the reign of 
I'ibcrius was punished with death, as a criminal, by the procurator 
J\)tJtius Pilate. But this pestilent superstition, though checked for 
awhile, broke out afresh, not only in Judaea, where the evil first 
originated, but even in the city (of Rome), the common sink into 
whicii every thing filthy and abominable flows from all quarters of 
the world. At first those only were apprehended who confessed 
themselves ol’ that sect ; afterwards a mst mtiUUude discovered by 
tliem ; all of whom were condemned, not so much for the crime of 
burning the city, as for their enmity to mankind. Their executions 
were so contrived as to expose them to derision and contempt. 
Some were covered over with the skins of wild beasts, that they 
might be tom to pieces by dogs; some were crucified; while others, 
having been daubed over with combustible materials, were set up as 
lights in the night-time, and thus burnt to death. For these spec- 
tacles Nitro gave his ow’^ri gardens, and, ut the same time, exhibited 
iluire the diversions of tlic circus ; sometimes standing in the crowd 
a.s a s})ectat<)r, in the habit of a charioteer, and at other times driving 
a clmriol himself; until at length, these men, though reaUy criminal 
and deserving (exemplary })uuishment, began to be commiserated, as 
p<‘()ple who w<M*e destroyed, not out of regard to the public welfare^, 
but only to gratily the cruelty of one man.” ^ 

'Fhc testimony which Suktonius bears to this persecution is in 
the following words: — "Jim Christians likewise were severely 
punislued, — a sort of people addicted to a new and mischievous 

superstition.”^ ^ . 

The preceding accounts of the persecution of the Christians by 
Nero are further confirmed by Martial, tlie epigrammatist, (who 
lived at the close of the first century,) and by Juvenal, the satirist, 
(who flourished during the reigns of Domitian, Nerva, Irajan, and 


I TadtH timnil lib. xv. c. ^4. Ilcatheu Tcbtiiifionios, chap. v. Works, 

vol. vii. pp. 259. 8vo. ; or vol. iii. pp. 610— 6H. 4to. 

Suetonius itt Neroao, c, xvi. Lardacr, chap, yxiu Works, vol. vu. pp. 265- 
8\u ; vol* iii. pp. 61 S— 622. 4lo. 


- 272 . 
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Adrian,) both of whom allude to the Neronian persecution, and 
especially to the pitched coat in which the Christians were burnt. 

Martial has an epigram, of 'which the following is a literal trans- 
lation : — You have, perhaps, lately seen acted on the theatre, 
Mucius, who thrust his hand into the fire: if you think such a person 
patient, valiant, stout, you are a senseless dotard. For it is a much 
greater thing, when threatened with the troublesome coaf^ to say, — 
‘ I do not sacrifice/ than to obey the command, — Burn the hand.’ ” ^ 
This troublesome coat or shirt of the Christians was made like a sack, 
of paper or coarse linen cloth, either besmeared with pitch, wax, or 
sulphur, and similar combustible material, or dipped in them ; it 
was then put upon the Christians ; and, in order that they might 
be kept upright, — the better to resemble a flaming torch, their chins 
were severally fastened to stakes fixed in the ground. ^ 

In his first satire, Juvenal has the following allusion: 

Now dare 

To glance at Tigellinus, and you glare 

In that pitch'd shirt in which such crowds expire, 

Chain'd to the bloody stake, and wrapp’d in fire. ^ 


Or, more literally, — Describe a great villain, (such as was Tigel- 
linus/’ (a corrupt minister under Nero,) and you shall suffer the 
same punishment with those, who stand burning in their own flame 
and smoke, their head being held up by a stak^e fixed to a chain, 
till they make a long stream” (of blood and fluid sulphur) on the 
ground.”^ 

The above cited testimony of Tacitus, corroborated as it is by con- 
temporary writers, is a very important confirmation of the evangelical 
history. In it the historian asserts, 1. That Jesus Christ was put to 
death as a malefactor by Pontius Pilate, procurator under Tiberius; 
2. That from Christ the people called Christians derived their name 
and sentiments ; 3. That this religion or superstition (as lie terms it) 
had its rise in Judaea, where it also spread, notwithstanding the igno- 
minious death of its founder, and the opposition which his followers 
afterwards experienced from the people of that country ; 4. That it 
was propagated from Judaea into other parts of the world as far as 
Rome; where, ^ in the tenth or eleventh year of Nero, and before that 
time, the Christians were very numerous ; and, 5. That the pro- 

* In matutina nuper spectatus arena 

Mucius, imposuit qui sua membra focis, 

Si patiens foitisque tibi durusque videtur, 

Abderitana} pcctoia plebis babes. 

Nam cum dictatur, tmiica jn'cesente molestd, 

** Ure manum,” plus cst diceie , « Non fado.” Maitial, lib. x. epio*r. 25 

I 8vo ; or vol. iii. p». (Jlf, QIG. 4io. 

3 Mr. Gifford s translation, p.27. Tiie oiiginal passage is thus ; “ 

Pone Tigellinum, tanU lucebis in ilia, 

Qud stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 

Et latum media sulcum deducit arena. Juvon. Sat lib. i 155—157 

4 Gardner, ch. vii. -Works, vol, vii. pp. 262—265. 8vo. ; or vol iii. pp! 616-618. 4to. 

Ibe expression of Tacitus is, ingans muUitudo, a vast multitude j which Voltaire, with 

repr^-nted as only a fo;v poo'r vne^ches, wl o’wc c 
sacrificed to public vengeance. Ess.iy on Histoiy, vol. 1. ch. v. p. fio. Nu<.ent’s ’J'rans- 
lation. Dr. Macknight lias completely exposed the falsehood of that proiligitte writer, in 
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fessors of this religion were reproached and hated, and underwent 
many and grievous sufferings. ^ 

(2.) The next testimony to be adduced is that of Cains Plinius 
Cmcilius Secundus, better known by the name of younger Pliny. 
1 le was born a. o. 61 or 62, and, after holding various distinguislied 
oifices, was sent to the provinces of Pontus and Bithjnia, by the em- 
peror Trajan, a. d. 106 — 108, as bis lieutenant and propraetor, with 
proconsular power. The persecution of tlie Cliristians under that 
emperor had commenced a. d. 100; and in that remote country there 
weni at this time prodigious numbers of Christians, against whom 
l^liny, by tlie emperor’s edict, was obliged to use all manner of se- 
verity. Being, however, a person of good sense and moderation, ho 
judged it priulent not to proceed to the extreme rigour of the law, 
until lut had represented the case to Trajan, and had I'eceived his 
commands concerning it He therefore wrote him the following 
(jpistle*'^, A. 2). 107, (which is too important to be abridged,) and in 
Hiimv. year received the emperor’s rescript: 

Pliny, to the emperor Trajan, wisheth health and happiness: — 

It is my constant custom, sir, to I'efer myself to you, in all mat- 
ters concerning wliicli I have any doubt For who can better direct 
me where I heAiUvle, or instruct me where I am ignorant ? I have 
m‘vcr Ihhui present at any trials of Chi’islians ;■ so that I know not 
well what, is llui subject-matter of punishment or of inquiry, or what 
strict iu*?>s ought to be used in either. Nor have I been a little per- 
plexed to deUuiniue w'hcther any difference ought to be made upon 
acc<mut of agi‘, or whether the young and tender, and the full grown 
and roluist, ought to he treated all alike; whether repentance should 
culillc to pardon, or wdiether all who have once be en Ch ristians 


hiM CmHljilify of the (2ospt‘l llifftory, pp. 500—302. Mr. Gibbon’s false tranblatioii and 
inthrcpfvHi'niatloaH of tbc passage of Tacitus above cltody are ably exposed in the appendix 
to 2Jp* WtttjvotCs Apology for the Bible, addressed to the historian. ^ 

* On the «h«>ve eiteci passage of Tacitus, Gibbon has the following retnark : — " The 
frtoHt SiU'piM et'Uidm w Migedio rcsfiect the TRUTH of this eMraordinar^ /act (the per- 
secutita* of the Clirlsthms uudur Nero), and tiir integrity or this celebrated tassaok 
'lAetTos. The J-OU.MER (its trutli; h conjirmcd h\j Ike diligent and accurate SitclmiuSf 
whii mentUms the punishment which Nero injlwtcd upon the ChrhiUins, The latter (its 
inlj'grity autl genuineness) map he iniovED bp the consent {if the most antient manuscripts ; 
bp (he 'inimiiahle ehnracUr tf'TacUuss hp his reputation, which guarded his text from the 
inti rpehdims uf pious fraud j and bp the purport <f his nan'aUon,*' (Decline and Fall,. 

It. ttp. ‘107, ) ‘ Such is the okervation of tlic elegant and learned hibtorian, whose 

htiOs d of Christianity has led him, in other parts of his work, to misrepresent both it and 
die ( Itristi.uis ; yet, in tUdhuiec of all historical and critical testimony, an opposer of reve- 
lation imw Hvinj!;} has ttllirmed, that « the texts which are to be fbund in the works of 
'I'aeitus, are tot» much suspected of iutcrpolations to be adduced as an authority !” The 
eli'fotitery t»f this asta*rtion is only surpassed by the wilful ignorance which it exhibits, espe- 
cial ty nu the writer uUtuled to reprinted Gibbon’s misrepresentations of Christians and 
('hfiNtianity, in a ehifop form, in order to deceive and mislead the unwary. — The reader, 
wlMusdeanneMifproHrutingthisHubjectfurihur, will find the historical testimomes of 
'rmitie. and Kuetoniun completely vindicated in pp, 552. cl .s<v/. of Mr. W. A. HaiK s 
** Ucmaik>. ou Volney's UuiuH” {London, 1825, Kvo.); a learned and ably written 
trcjiiiM*, in whu‘h the sophistrjj Jttul false ussertious ot tliat most insidious and dangerous ot 
infidel wriUTs is fully md Hatisfuclorily refuted. 

w Bliny, Mpist. Ulax. cp. P7. tom.ii. pp. I27--129. edit. BipoiU. It is reprmted by 
Dr. Lardiier, whtCHf traic*)iition we have given, and wd»o has illustrated both the epistle ot 
the phdojRiplM’t' ‘hxl **»H*eror ‘'rrujun’s rescript with numerous valuable obBervalions. 
IKaUtcu Tvatlmonuis, chap, h. Works, vol. vii. pp. 2B7-- 5*M. 8vo. ; or vol iv. pp. lU 


dd. dto. 
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ought to be punished, though they are now no longer so ; w^hether 
the name itself, although no crimes be detected, or crimes only be- 
longing to the name, ought to be punished. Concerning all these 
things I am in doubt. 

In the mean time I have taken this course with all who have 
been brought before me, and have been accused as Christians. I 
have put the question to them. Whether they were Christians. Upon 
their confessing to me that they were, I repeated the question a 
second and a third time, threatening also to punish them with death. 
Such as still persisted, I ordered away to be punished ; for it was no 
doubt with me, whatever might be the nature of their opinion, that 
contumacy and inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished. There 
were others of the same infatuation, whom, because they are Roman 
citi 2 ens, I have noted down to be sent to the city. 

In a short time, the crime spreading itselfj even whilst under 
persecution, as is usual in such cases, divers sorts of people came in 
my wa}". An information was presented to me, without mentioning 
the author, containing the names of many persons, who, upon ex- 
amination, denied that they were Christians, or had ever been so ; 
who repeated after me an invocation of the gods, and with wine and 
frankincense made supplication to your image, which, for that pur- 
pose, I had caused to be brought and set before them, together with 
the statues of the deities. Moreover, they reviled the name of Christ, 
none of which things, as is said, they who are really Christians can 
by any means be compelled to do. These, therefore, I thought proper 
to discharge. Others were named by an informer, who at first con- 
fessed themselves Christians, and afterwards denied it; the rest said 
they had been Christians, but had left them, — some three years ago, 
some longer, and one or more above twenty years. They all wor- 
shipped your image, and the statues of the gods; these also reviled 
Christ. They affirmed that the isoJiolc of their fault or error lay in thi.% 
that they *were W07it to meet together^ on a staled day^ before il *was 
lights a7id smg among Umeiselvcs^ alternately^ a hymn to Christ as God; 
a7id to bind tJmnsehes by a sokmvn oath, (sacramento,) 7 iot to the coni'- 
7nission of a7iy mcked7icss, hut not to be guilty of theft, or robbery, m' 
aduUeiy, nemr to falsify their mi'd, 7ior to dc 7 iy a pledge conmiiied to 
them, uohen called upon to rckirn it, fVhen these things were perforined, 
it was their custom to sej)arate, and then to come together again to a 
meal, which they ate in common, without any disoi^dcrs hut this they 
had forborne since the publication of my edict, by which, according to 
your co7nma7ids, 1 prohibited assemblies, 

“ After receiving this account, I judged it the more necessary to 
examine, and that by torture, two maid-servants, which were called 
ministers. But I have discovered nothing beside an evil and ex- 
cessive superstition. Suspending therefore all judicial proceedings, 

I have recourse to you for advice; tor it has appeared imlo me a 
matter highly deserving consideration, especially iipon account of the 
great number of perso7is who are in danger of suffering i for many of 
all ages, and every ranh, of both sexes likewise^ are accused, and will 
be accused. Nor has the co7itagion of this supersiiHon seized cities 
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only^ hut the lesser io'wns also, and the open count7'y* Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that it maj’^ be restrained and corrected. It is certain, 
that the temples, which were almost forsaken, begin to be more fre- 
quented; and the sacred solemnities, after a lopg intermission, are 
revived. Victims likewise are every where bought up, whereas for 
some time there were few purchasers. Whence it is easy to imagine 
what numbers of men might be reclaimed, if pardon were granted to 
those who shall repept.” 

To the preceding letter, the emperor Trajan sent the following 
reply ;, 

Trajan to Pliny, wisheth health and happiness : — 

You have taken the right method, my Pliny, in your proceed- 
ings with those who have been brought before you as Christians ; for 
it is impossible to establish any one rule that shall hold universally. 
They are not to be sought for. If any are brought befor,e you, and 
are convicted, they ought to be punished. However, he that denies 
bis being a Christian, and makes it evident in fact, that is, by sup- 
plicating to our gods, though he be suspected to have been so for- 
merly, let him be pardoned upon repentance. But in no case, of 
any crime whatever, may a bill of information be received, without 
being signed by him who presents it; for that would be a dangerous 
precedent, and unworthy of my government.” 

The preceding letter and rescript furnish numerous important 
testimonies to the state of Christianity, and to the purity of Christian 
principles. We learn from it, in the first place, the great progress 
of the Christian religion in a short space of time. Christianity was 
neither known nor heard of in the world before the reigjii of Tiberius# 
Eighty years had not elapsed since the crucifixion of Jesus, when 
Pliny wi'ote this letter, nor seventy years since the disciples of Jesus 
began to make any mention of him to the Gentiles ; and yet there 
were at this time great numbers of men whom Pliny repeatedly terms 
Christians, in that part of Asia where he presided, at a great distance 
from Judma. Christians there were every where, throughout the 
whole extent of his province, in cities, in villages, and in the open 
country. Among them were persons of all ages, of every rank and 
condition, and of both sexes ; and some of them also were citizens 
of Rome. The prevalence of Christianity appears likewise from the 
universal decay of pagan worship : the temples were deserted, and 
the sacrifices discontinued. Beasts, brought to market for victims, 
had few purchasers. So many were accused, and were in danger of 
suffering on account of the prevalence of this opinion, as gave the 
president no small concern, further, it is evident that there were 
not only many at this time, who bore the Christian name, but that 
such people had been there for many years; some, for several years; 
and one or more, who had been brought before Pliny, had professed 
Christianity, and had renounced it more than twenty years. All 
which circumstances prove that Christianity had been planted there 
for many years before his arrival. Such an increase, indeed, could 
only be the work of time. — SFCOJsrnzr^ Pliny’s letter bears a noble 
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testimony to the fortitude of the Christians in suffering, and to 
their steady perseverance in the faith of Jesus Christ; and it also 
communicates several interesting particulars relative to their re- 
ligious belief and worship. More particularly, 1. They disowned 
all the gods of the heathens, and would not worship the images of 
the emperors or of their gods. The people who embraced this re- 
ligion forsook the heathen temples and altars, and offered no sacri*- 
fices there. — 2. They assembled together on a stated day, which 
we know from the collateral testimony of Christian writers, was the 
Lord’s Day or Sunday, on which day Christians celebrate the weekly 
festival of Christ’s resurrection.- — 3. When they were assembled, 
Pliny says, that they sang a hymn to Christ as God ; and also en- 
gaged themselves, by an oath, not to commit theft, or robbery, or 
adultery, never to falsify their word, nor to deny a pledge committed 
to them.” This account is highly to the honour of the first Chris- 
tians. They paid divine worship to their God and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, and devoted themselves to the practice of moral virtue. — 
Lastly^ both the epistle of Pliny, and the letter or rescript of 
Trajan, attest the innocence and virtue of the first Christians. From 
the former it is evident that no crime, besides that of their religion, 
was proved against any of those who were brought before Pliny. 
Even their accusers and prosecutors alleged rothing else against 
them, but that they were Christians; he examined apostates; he 
put to the torture two young women who were ministers or deacon- 
esses, and yet he discovered nothing but what was quite harmless. 
The only charge against them is an absurd superstition, and ob- 
stinacy in adhering to it. Trajan’s rescript affords equally strong 
proof of the innocence of these men. He knew not of any offence 
of which they were guilty, excepting only that they did not sup- 
plicate the heathen deities. The honesty and innocency of these 
men oblige us to pay a great regard to their belief and profession of 
the Christian religion. If they were sober and discreet before they 
embraced it, we may be sure that there then were such evidences of 
its truth, as approved themselves to serious persons. If they are 
supposed to have formerly been vicious and irregular, here is a 
strong proof of the truth and goodness of Christianity, inasmuch as 
it had so great an influence on the minds of men, at a time when 
they might easily know whether it was well grounded or not. In 
either case, it is an honour to these principles, that those who em- 
braced them maintained such innocence in their lives, that their 
eneruies, even after the strictest inquiries, could discover nothing 
criminal against them. 

(3.) A. D. 176. Celsus ridicules the Christians for their worship 
of Christ, and attests the gradual increase of their numbers. He 
also acknowledges that there were modest, temperate, and intelligent 
persons among them and bears witness to their constancy, in the 
faith of Christ At the very time when he wrote against them, they 


1 Vide 


in, contra Celsum, lih.i. p. 22. -edit. Cantab. 1677. 
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were suffering a grievous persecution, but were enabled to withstand 
both his sharp-pointed pen, and also the sword of the magisti’ate. ^ 

(4^.) Lucian, the contemporary of Celsus, was a bitter enemy of 
the Christians. In his account of the death of the philosopher Pere- 
grinus, he bears authentic testimony to the principal facts and prin- 
ciples of Christianity ; that its founder was crucified in Palestine, and 
worshipped by the Christians, who entertained peculiarly strong 
hopes of immortal life, and great contempt for this world and its en- 
joyments and that they courageously endured many afflictions on 
account of their principles, and sometimes surrendered themselves to 
sufferings. Honesty and probity prevailed so much among them, 
that they trusted each other without security. Their Master had 
earnestly recommended to all his followers mutual love, by which 
also they were much distinguished. In his piece, intitled Alexander 
or Pseiidomantis, he says, that they were well known in the world 
by the name of Christians \ that they were at that time numerous 
in Pontus, Paphlagonia, and the neighbouring countries; and, finally, 
that they were formidable to cheats and impostors. And in the 
dialogue intitled Pliilopatris, (which if not written by Lucian himself, 
to whom it is usually ascribed, was composed not long after his time,) 
there are numerous allusions to the writings, principles, and prac- 
tices of Christians, all of which ai’e ridiculed, and especially their 
belief of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

(5.) The fortitude and constancy of the Christians under persecu- 
tion is referred to by Ei^ictetus (a. d. 109), under the name of 
Galilmans.*^ The emperor Marcus Antoninus (a. i). 161) men- 
tions the Christians as examples of an obstinate contempt of death. ^ 
And Galen (a. n. 200,) acknowledges the constancy of Christians in 
their principles.'^ Porphyry (a.d. 270,) acknowledges that they 
were then very numerous in the Roman empire, and unwillingly 
admits the miracles wrought by the apostles, which, however, he 
ascrilxjs to the magic art ,• and he endeavoured to expose them to 
popular reproach by insinuating that they were the causes of the 
caUunities that bcfel the Roman empire.® 

(6.) Lastly, the emperor Julian (a. n. 361), though he endea- 
vours to lessen the number of the early believers in Jesus, yet is 
constrained to acknowledge that there were multitudes of such men 
in Greece and Italy before John wrote his Gospel, and that they 
were not confined to the lower classes ; men of character, — such 
as Cornelius, a Roman centurion, at Caesarea, and Sergius Paulus, 
proconsul of Cyprus, — being converted to the faith of Jesus before 
the end of Claudius’s reign (who ascended the imperial throne 
A. i>. 4?1, and died a. n. 51) : and he frequently speaks, with miich 

* Lurdner^s Hoathim Testimonies, ch. xviii. sections 5— S. Worlcs, vol. viii. pp* SC — • 
50. Hvo. ; or vol. iv. pp. ISO— 158. 4to. 

4 Ibid, chap, xix. Works, voL viii, pp. C9 — 8l.?^vo. ; orvol.iv. pp. H9 — 15(J. 4to. 

Ibid. chap. X. Works, vol, vii. pp, S'M — 557, 8vo. ; orvol.iv. pp. 45— 50. 4to* 

4 Ibid, chap, XV. §.2. Works, vol. vii, pp.fiOH— 40(>. 8vo.; orvol.iv. p,75,«-.78. 4to. 

* Ibid', clmp, xxi. Works, vol. via, pp. 90, 91. 8v(>. ; or vob iv. p. 161. 4tOi 

Ibid. dmp. xxxvii. Works, vol. viii. pp. 220—226*. 8vo. ; or voL iv. pp. 254 — 238., 
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indignation, of Peter and Paul, those two great a})ostlos of Jesus, 
and successful preachers of his Gospel. So that, upon tlui whoh*, 
the apostate emperor Julian has undesignedly borne testimony to 
the truth of many things recorded in the New Testument. Ho* 
aimed to overthrow the Christian religion, but has cioNi'iHMKi) it: 
his arguments against it are perfectly harmless, and insufiicient to 
unsettle the weakest Christian ; for he has not made one objection 
of moment against the Christian religion, as contained in tluj g<‘nuinc 
and authentic books of the New Tehtameiit. ^ 

VL Thus do all the inveterate enemies of Christianity, — from its 
first origin to its complete establishment in the then knowii worhL 
in the fourth century of the Christian fcra, — imite in giving an 
honourable testimony to the character ol’ Christ, to the reality of his 
miracles, to the genuineness, authenticity, and crodihility of tlu* 
writings of the New Testamciit, and to tlie wide and rapid progretss 
of the Christian religion, as well as to the unity of the objeds of the 
Christian faith and worship, the blameless lives of the Christians, 
and their unshaken constancy in adhering to their holy profe'ssion, 
regardless of the most sanguinary and exquisite torments that coukt 
be inflicted on them. It is true that, concerning many important 
articles of Scripture history, the Greek and Latin writers now 
extant are totally silent ; and hence some have attempte<l to raise 
an argument against the credibility of this history. But the silence 
of the writers in question may be satisfactorily accounted for, by 
their great ignorance of such facts as occurred very long belbr*: 
their own time, and by the peculiar contempt entertained lor both 
Jews and Christans, arising from the diversity of their cuht(ans atul 
institutions. To these general considerations wc may add, particti- 
larly with reference to the silence of profane historians relative U» the 
remarkable events in the life of Christ ; 

1 . That man^ books of those remote a^es are lost, m Kdiieh it is 
possible that some mention might have been made (if these farts. 

Hence it has happened that many occurrences, which arc related in the* 
evangelical history, are not to be found in the writings of the IieathenK. 
Of these writings, indeed, we have no^v but few remaining in coniparismt 
of their original number : and those which are extant, are only fragment 
of preceding histories. Thus, the mighty works performed by Je«UH 
Christ, and the monuments of the great acliievcmeius that took place in 
the age when he was born, are now missing or lost. All the hisl<n*y oi* 
Dion Cassius, from the consulships of Antistius and Balbus to the consuU 
fillips of Messala and Cinna (that is, for the space of ten years, — five 
years before and five years after the birth of Christ,) is totally lost, as 
also is Livy's history of the same period. In vain, tliert^fore, does any 
one expect to find the remarkable passages concerning the birth olX!hri.st 
in these writers : and much more vain is it to look for tlu^se things in 
those writers, whose histories arc altogether missing at this day. To 
instance only the^ census or enrolment ordered by Augustus, and meu- 
tionedby Luke (iu 1,2.), the silence of historians concerning which has 
he^ a favourite to pic with objectors'-' There can be no doubt but 

’ Lardner’s Heathen Testimoniofi, chap. xlvi. Works, vol. viii. pp. JIfM HI, ?ivo, ; nr 

vol. In pp. SS2— 34a. 4to. 

3 Onthesubjectofthiscensus, sec Vol. II. l»nrl. IK Book IK diop. IX. 
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that some one of the Homan historians did record that transaction (for 
tile Romans have sedulously recorded every thing that was connected 
with the grandeur and riches of their empire) ; though their writings are 
now lost, either by negligence, — by tire, — by the irruption of the bar- 
barous nations into Italy, — or by age and length of time. It is evident 
that some one historian did mention the census above alluded to : other* 
wise, wlience did Suidas derive information of the fact; — that Augustus 
sent TWKNTV SKLECT AiEN, of acknowledged character for virtue and 
integrity, into all the provinces of the empire, to take a census both of 
men and of property, and commanded that a just proportion of the latter 
should be brought into the imjieriul treasury ? And thk^ Suidas adds, 
xmis the xausT census*^ 

2. Some of the Homan historians^ udiose wrks have come damn to> 
our time*, are defective. 

This is particularly the case with Livy and Tacitus, from whom wo 
cannot expect any narrative of events tliat have reference to the birth of 
Christ, or to any great occurrence that took place about that time. For 
Livy wrote only to the commencement of Augustus’s reign, which was 
before the time of Christ ; consequently he could not record so memor- 
ai)le an event as that of a census throughout the Roman empire, which 
(lid not take place until the thirtieth year of Augustus’s reign. And no 
notice conld be taken of that transaction by Tacitus, because he does not 
go so iur back as Augustus. liis Annals begin witli the reign of Tibe- 
rius, and continue to the death of Nero ; his books of History, begin 
where the Annals terminate, and conclude with Vespasian’s expedition 
against the Jews, her the knowledge of the transactions intervening 
between the close of Livy and the conuncncoment of Tacitus, we are 
inclebted to Velleius Paterculus, Floras, Plutarch, Dion Cassius, Justin^ 
and others, who lived long after the time of Augustus, and who com- 
piUul their histories Irom sucll materials as they could command. Floras, 
in particular, is only an al)brcviator of Livy, from whom little conse- 
quently can be oxpectecL Though Velleius Paterculus advances a little 
further, yet he is merely an cpitomiscr ; and as Justin, who flourished in 
the reign of tlie emperor Antoninus l^ius, only abridged the history of 
Trogus Pompeius, which ho did not continue, we cannot, therefore, 
expect any information from him relative to the birth of Christ Appiant 
has altogetlier omitted Judma in the description which he has left us, of 
the Roman empire. These facts will account for the silence of the 
generality of pagan writers concerning the events related in the Gospel 
liistory : while the exprtrss, authentic, and genuine statement of Tacitus,, 
already given furnislies an indisputable testimony to the fact that Jesus 
Christ lived and was cruciiied during the reign of Tiberius, and thus, 
completely refutes the absurd and ignorant assertion, — (an assertion, 
indeed, so truly absurd as to be unworthy of notice, wore it not that its 
odVoutery may impose on the unwary,) which has been lately made, viz* 
that it is not now known at what year between a. d. 60 and 100 the 
name of Clirst was first heard of in Europe, and in that part of Asia 
whictli is contiguous to Europe and the Mediterranean sea: and that it is 
evident from all existing testimony that it was not before the year GDI 1 1 

G. Of remaining /iisforian.% *who xm^ote about the ages in 

(jueslion, most xmr engaged, on other Huhjecls ; to which it is to ho 


I 8uulu* Lvximn, vocc — tom. i. p. Kustert 
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addedy that no profane historians^ whether Jews or HeaiJie^is^ talcc 
notice of all occurrences* 

Thus the obscurity of the sun at Julius Caesar’s death, which is said to 
have lasted a whole year, is not noticed by any Roman author except 
the poets Ovid and Virgil, and the philosopher Pliny : yet ten historians 
*or more, in the follomng century, wrote lives of Caesar, and gave p ac- 
count of his assassination and of several things that occurred after it. A 
similar prodigy is reported by Cedrenus to have happened in the reign of 
the emperor Justinian ; but between that time and Cedrenus, there were 
nearly twenty considerable writers, who mentioned no such thing. 
Neither Tacitus, Justin, nor Strabo, who have particularly spoken of the 
Jews, have noticed the existence of the Jewish sect of the Essenes ; nay, 
even Josephus, the Jewish historian, is totally silent concerning them in 
his two books against Apion, though he has mentioned them in his other 
writings. Yet, will any one pretend that there were no Essenes, cither 
before or in the time of Christ? — Again, neither Herodotus, nor Thucy- 
dides, nor any other Greek writers of that time, have taken any notice 
of Rome, though the conquests of the Roman people were then ex- 
tended far and wide, and the Romans were become great and formidable. 
Suetonius wrote the lives of the first twelve Roman emperors : yet, if we 
compare his relations with the events recorded by other historians, w’C 
shall find that he has omitted many important transactions that were 
obvious. Now, to apply this to our present purpose : — It is true that 
none of the heathen historians of imperial Rome have spoken of the cele- 
brated census in the time of Augustus, which is mentioned by Luke 
(ii. 1, 2.): yet it does not follow that it did not actually take effect, since 
we see it is not unusual for historians to pass by some persons and things, 
which are very remarkable and deserve to be recorded. If, then, some 
matters, which are mentioned by the evangelists, are not noticed in other 
histories, we cannot, with any reason, conclude from them, that the evan- 
gelists have recorded that which is false. No such thing can be inferred ; 
for, even among pagan writers, there are many peculiar historical pas- 
sages related by some of them, concerning which the rest arc totally 
silent* Tacitus and Valerius Maximus, for instance, have narrations 
which are not to be found in any other Roman historians, and yet they arc 
not suspected of falsehood. Why, then, may we not credit those things 
which are recorded in the New Testament, although no Gentile historians 
make any the slightest mention of them ? Nay, the evangelical historians 
themselves do not all relate the same things : though all of them have 
mentioned some passages, yet there are others, which arc noticed only 
by one or two of the evangelists : and there are some things or persons 
concerning which they are wholly silent, but which are as remarkable as 
some of those which they have committed to writing. Thus, the Gospels 
geak of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and also of the Galilacans and 
Herodians; and yet they take no notice whatever of the Essenes by 
name, though they were at that time a considerable sect among the Jews. 
It IS no reasonable objection, therefore, to the New Testament, that some 
things occur in it which are not to be found in very approved authors. 
No history, whether sacred or profane, relates every thing. The evan- 
gelists themselves do not pretend to do this ; we cannot, therefore, 
actions of Christ recorded in their writings, for one 
ot them who wrote last of all thus expresses himself at the close of Ins 
gospel : — And there are mamj other things tJiich Jesus did; the 'which, if 
they should be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself could 
not contain (he books that should he written, (Jolm xxi. 25,) 
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4. Hirocral of the facts^ relathif^ to Chrht and his miracles^ coming 
from JctcSi woidd be slighted asfahdoiis by the Gentile witers^ espe- 
cially considering, on the one hand, how common prodigies and ma- 
gical stories were in that day : and on the other hand, liow supersti- 
tions and credulous the Jews were reputed to be. 

The scene of Christ’s actions lay at a great distance from Greece and 
Italy, and authentic accounts of his miracles could not soon be trans- 
mitted thither ; the learned Greeks and Romans, therefore, would regard 
the first reports of them as idle or incredible tales. Besides, it was foreign 
to the purpose of any author who wrote the life of a Roman emperor, or 
the history of a celebrated war, or the annals of a particular state, to 
describe minutely a religious sect, begun in Juda*aby one who was rejected 
as a deceiver in his own country. Or, if liis subject led such a writer to 
mention the Christian religion, its doctrines, miracles, and disciples, he 
would naturally speak of them in such a manner as he himself felt affected 
towards them: and in what sovereign contempt the first Christians were held, 
by the generality of profane writers, many of the passages adduced from 
their works, in the preceding pages, sufHcientJy attest# Lastly, the Chris- 
tian scheme of doctrines and moral duties was so contrary to the received 
tenets and maxims of the heathen, that it cannot excite surprise that many 
of them cared but little to in<[uire into evidences and facts relating to it. 
Many, however, who did impure, doubtless became Christians; their testi- 
mony, thcrcjforo, is not to be reckoned here. 

One .single cxum])Ie will illustrate the three last observations. The 
prt‘ternatunildarkne.ss of three hour.s, which prevailed in the land of 
Judieaut the time of Christ’s crucifixion, and which has been recorded 
by throe of the cviingelists, is unnoticed by any profane historian : 
from whicli circumstance Mr. Gibbon has taken occasion to iusi- 
nuutellmt theovklcnco of the evangelists is not suflicient to establish 
ilie truth of facts, unlcs.s it is supported by the concurrent testimony 
of pagan contemporary writers, fjpeaking of that darkness, he ex- 
presses his surprise that this miraculous event passed mthont notice 
in an age (>f science and history. It happened,” he adds, during 
the lifetime of Seneca and the elder Pliny, who 7nust have experienced 
the immediate effects^ or received the earliest hiteUigence of the p7^odigy. 
J^ach of these philoso[)her.s, in a laborious work, has recorded all the 
great phenomena of nature^ carlh<iuah% meteors^ comets^ a7id eclipseSf 
xdiieh his indifalip^able industry coxdd collect. Uotli the one and tlm 
other have omitted to mention the greatest phenomenon, to which 
the mortal ey<t has InHai witness since the creation of the globe. 
A distinct chapter of IHiny is devoted to eclipses of an exh^aoiAinaiy 
nature and unusual duration: but he contents himself with describing 
the singular d<*lect of liglit which follow^'d the xnnrder of Cunsar, 
wlufu, during the greatest part ol* the year, tlm orb of the sun ap- 
peami pale ami without sploudour.” * ^ 'I'hc sentences printed iu 
Italic are those in which the sceptical historian has Imd recourse to 
tliose misrepresentations which uuliuppily pervade too many of his 
splendkl pages. On this passage we remark, 

F/asTf That the <‘clipse being confined to Judma, its mmediale effects 
<‘ould not neccssttilly have been experienced by Seneca or Bliny, neither 

t iXn liniMUHl l*alJ, vol, ii. i*, ti1% 
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of whom eould have been on the spot in the reign of Tiberius, when the 
eclipse took place ; nor can it be proved, that they had immediate in- 
formation from all parts of the globe as soon as any extraordinary pheno- 
menon had taken place. 

Secondly, Neither Pliny nor Seneca have left any works that correspona 
to the historian’s pompous description. Seneca does 7iot treat on eclipses 
at all, in the passage referred to * ; he speaks indeed of earthquakes, but 
only in a very cursory manner, and does not instance more than four or 
five, because his object was evidently not to write a history of them, but 
to investigate their symptoms, causes, and prognostics. The same remark 
applies to Pliny with respect to earthquakes. They are mentioned only 
to, introduce philosophical observations. The historian, therefore, has 
but very feeble props to support his assertion. We may reasonably ima- 
gine, that if Seneca and Pliny have recorded all the great phenomena of 
nature, they must of course have explored the Grecian and Roman histo- 
ries, which were immediately open to their inquiries. Now, let us try an 
experiment as to what they have derived from those sources with respect 
to eclipses. Do they mention the total eclipse of the sun, when the cele- 
brated plague happened at Athens, in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
war? Do they mention the solar eclipse on the day when the foundations of 
Rome were laid ? Do they mention the eclipse foretold by Thales, by which 
a peace was effected between the Medes and the Lydians ? It would be 
too tedious and useless to ask for many others, which might be mentioned 
without any fear of our questions being answered in the affirmative. 

Thxddly, The distinct chapter of Pliny, in which, according^to the his- 
torian’s lofty representation, we should expect to find the subject of 
eclipses exhausted by his full and elaborate detail, consists of only eighteen 
words, the purport of which is, that eclipses of the sun are sometimes 
of extraordinary duration ; such as that which took place on the death of 
Caesar, and during the war with Antony, when the sun appeared pale for 
nearly a year.” 2 

Lastly, This miraculous preternatural darkness did 7iot pass without 
notice. Omitting the supposed attestation of it by Phlegon, (a Pagan chro- 
nologist who wrote during the reign of the emperor Hadrian and whose 
testimony is cited by Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius,) and also the 
supposed mention of it by Thallus, (who lived in the second century,) 
which is cited by Julius Africanus S a writer of great eminence and pro- 
bity, who lived at the beginning of the third century ; — we may remark 
that there are two other testimonies not founded on the statements of 
Phlegon and Thallus, which unequivocally confirm the evangelical history 
of the darkness at the crucifixion, viz. tliose of Tertullian and Celsus. In 
his Apology for the Christians, which was addressed to their heathen ad- 
versaries, Tertullian expressly says, At the moment of Chrisis death, the 
light departed from the sun, and the land was da^diened at noon-day ^ 
WHICH WONDER IS RELATED IN YOUR OWN ANNALS, AND IS PRE- 
SERVED IN YOUR ARCHIVES TO THIS DAY.” « If the account of 
this extraordinary darkness had not been registered, Tertullian would have 
exposed both himselfto the charge of asserting a falsehood, (which charge 


1 Nat. Quasst. lib. vi. c. 1. Op. tom. iv. pp. 309— 312. edit. Bipont, 

® Hunt prodigiosi, et longiores solis defectus ; qualis occiso dicLatore Ca>saro, et An- 
toniano bello, totius psnne anni pallorc continuo. Plin, Hist. Nat. lib. ii. c. SO. tom. i. 
p. 148. edit. Bipont. 

3 See Lardner’s Works, vol. vii. pp. 370 — 387. 8vo, ; or vol. iv, pp. 58—37. ‘Ito, 

4 Ibid. 

^ Tertullian, Apol. c. 21, 
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was never brought against him,) and also his religion, to the ridicule of 
Ills enemies. It is further particularly worthy of remark, that the dark- 
ness and earthquake at the crucifixion arc both explicitly recognised and 
montioned as facts by that acute adversary of Christianity, Celsus; who 
would not have made such an admission, if he could have possibly denied 
them. ^ 

In addition to the preceding observations, we may slate that many 
good and solid reasons may be assigned why profane writers have 
QWt made mention of the darkness at the crucifixion, which, it is now 
generally admitted, was confined to the land of Judma. The most 
obvious is, that they might have no sniricient information of it The 
provinces of the Homan empire were very extensive, and we find, in 
general, that the attention of writers was chiefly confined to those 
which were nearest to the metropolis. The unticat histoi'ians and 
biographers are remarkably concise, and seldom stop to mention 
occurrences, which, although they may have happened during the 
times of which they write, have no relation whatever to their main 
subject. This was their general rule, and there is no reason for which 
it should be violated merely to indulge the caprice of the captious, 
or satisly the scrujfles of llie petulant. There is no more reason in 
the nature of the thing itself why the testimoxiy of profane writers 
should be called lor to supixirt the sacred, than the sacred should be 
called for to support the iirofanc. We may then retort the argument, 
and in our turn ask the historian, and those who have lately circulated 
his false account of the progre^ss of Christianity, how they can credit 
the accounts given by Paterculus, Pliny the elder, Valerius Maximus, 
and Seneca, when Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John take not the least 
notice of them? Hut let it l)e sujxposed that the llomau writers had 
received information of the lact in question, it is most probable that 
they would have consiilered it us a natural occurrence, being ac- 
customed to eartlxpuikes and darkness lor whole days together, in 
conse([nencc of the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. Or, supposing 
that they had believed it to be a pret<a*naiural darkness, would it 
have been consistent with their principles as heathens to have men- 
tioned it? Tiiey must iilainly have c foreseen what great advantage 
would lumi been giv<‘u to Christianity by it. Their readers would 
naturally have beiai led to imjuire into the charaetta' of tlie extra- 
ordinary pc^rson, at wh(>H<‘. dentil the laws of nature were inlringed, 
and this imjuiry, as it would have oj)encd a more complete view of 
tlui muv <lis|Hmsalion, must have led to their conversion. Hence we 
collect a v<‘ry satisfactory reason for their silence. Supposing that 
tluy knew the fact, and from motives of policy suppressed it, tlieir 
silence furnislu's as strong a proof of its truth as their express testi- 
mony coultl possibly have done. 

Upon the whole, we may venture boldly to assert, that even if this 
litet be destitute ol’support from profane writers, it is a deficiency which 
may easily be disjiensed with. Wc believe many things upon the 
evidence of one credible witness. Hut in the case before us, we have 
no less than ///rtr, whose knowledge o(* the fact was never denied, 

* Origon contr. Cclsuni, lib. ii. § BB. p, JM. 
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whose veracity is indisputable, and integrity not to be impeached. 
So plainly are the characters of truth marked upon their writings, 
that every person of common discernment must see them, and he 
who is not satisfied as to the certainty of what they relate, must give 
up all pretensions to a sound judgment, and be abandoned to the in- 
curable obstinacy of his own forlorn scepticism. ^ 

An example taken from English history will confirm and illustrate 
the preceding observations. No one in our days, who has read the 
whole history of the popish plot in Charles the Second’s time, with 
any candour and attention, believes it. The incoherence, and every 
way incredible circumstances of the whole deposition, together with 
the infamous characters of the witnesses, preclude an assent. Yet, 
a circumstance to this day unaccounted for — the murder of Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey, — happened to give it an air of probability. 
Yet he would be thought injudicious to the last degree, who should 
thence be inclined to favour the evidence of Titus Oates. The case 
before us is opposite, indeed, but parallel. Christianity stands sup- 
ported by evidences of the most unexceptionable nature ; yet the 
circumstance of Seneca’s and Pliny’s silence concerning the eclipse 
or preternatural darkness (admit it only for argument’s sake) is un- 
accountable. The evidence of the Gospel is, however, by no means 
shaken, nor will be shaken, till it can be proved that we must be able 
to account for every thing in an event, before we admit the testimony 
of the event itself. 


In short, there is no history in the w^orld, more certain and indu- 
bitable, than that contained in the Christian Scriptures, which is 
supported by the concurring testimony, — not to say of so many men, 
but of so many different nations, divided, indeed, among themselves 
in other particulars, but all uniting to confirm the truth of the facts 
related in the Gospels. And, therefore, even though the Christian 
institution had perished with the apostles, and there were not in the 
world at this day so much as one Christian, w^e should have the 
most unquestionable evidence that the persons and actions, recorded 
in the Gospels, and attested by the concurring voice of all nations, 
really existed in the country of Judaea during the reign of Tiberius, 
as the evangelists have assured us.‘^ 


§ 3. COLLATERAL TESTIMONIES TO THE TRUTH OF THE FACTS RECORDED 
IN THE SCRIPTURES FROM COINS, MEDALS, AND ANTIENT MARBLES. 

I. The Mosaic narrative (xp the deluge confirmed by the Apamean medal- 
— Various Passages of Scripture covfirmed by Egyptian IJieT 0 <-> 
glyphicSm — IIL The account of Pharaoh-Necho's voar against the Jews 
(2 Chron-scscxv- 20 — 24.) confirmed by Herodotus^ and bij an antient 
Egyptian tomb, discovered and explored by M. Behonl — iV, The cap- 


Kett*s Bampton Lectures, Notes and Authorities, pp. xxiv. — xxxii. 

2 Edwards, on the Authority, &c, Scripturo, vol. i. pp. 400— .420. Ma(*kn^^ri^t^s 
Tiuth of the Gospel, pp. 805, UOC. 348. 
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tivity of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser^ confiymed by antient sculptures. 
— V. Acts xiii. 7. confirmed by a medal provhig that Cyprus ws at that 
time under the go'oernment f a proconsul. — VI. Acts:cm.\l^ \%con^ 
firmed by a coin of Macedonia Prima. — VII. Acts xm. H. confirmed 
by an inscription. — VIIL Acts xmi. 23. confirmed by inscriptions. 

IX. Acts xix. 35. confirmed by a medal of the city of Ephesus. 

X. The Triumphal Arch of Titus^ at Rome. — Application of this sort 
of evidence. 

There remains yet one more class of collateral testimonies to 
the credibility of the facts recorded in the Bible, which is not less 
important and decisive than the series of evidence of profane his- 
torians given in the preceding pages. These testimonies are fur- 
nished by antient coins, medals, and inscriptions on marbles ; which 
have survived the wreck of time, and are extant to this day. These 
remains of antiquity are allowed to be among the most important 
proofs of antient history in general; and they alFord satisfectory 
confirmation of many particulars related in the Scriptures. The 
most remarkable of these we now proceed to submit to the con- 
sideration of the reader. 

I. The Mosaic Narrative of the Deluge 

Is confirmed by a coin struck at Apamea in the reign of Philip the 
elder. On the reverse of this medal is represented a kind of square 
chest, floating upon the waters : a man and woman are advancing out of 
it to dry land, while two other persons remain within. Above it flutters 
a dove, bearing an olive branch ; and another bird, possibly a raven, is 
perched upon its roof. In one of the front panels of the chest is the 
word NOE in antient Greek characters.^ 

II. Various passages of the sacred writings are confirmed by the 
successful researches of Dr. Young, M. Champollion-Figeac, Mr. 
Salt, M. Coquerel, and other eminent scholars, in deciphering the 
hitherto illegible hieroglyphics, which are still extant on antient 
Egyptian Monuments. To adduce a few instances out of many 
which might be offered : — 

1. Several ages before the time of Sesostris the shepherd-kings, whom 
every circumstance proves to have been of Scythian origin, invaded and 
conciuorcd almost the whole of Egypt, about the year 2082 before the 
Christian sera, and in the time of the patriarch Abraham. The princes 
of the eighteenth dynasty <rhe Theban), whose chief was Thoutmosis L, 
the first sovereign after the shepherd-kings, erected the most antient 
edifices of Thebes and Egypt. Thoutmosis was adored as a god, under 
the name of Amenothph, because he had delivered Egypt from the 
shepherds ; the recollection of whose tyranny was odious to the Egyptians 
and to the kings of that dynasty, to which the Pharaoh, mentioned in the 
latter part of the Book of Genesis, belongs. In Gen. xlvi.34. Joseph 
tells bis brethren that Every shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians. 
This hatred of theirs against shepherds is confirmed in a very singular 

1 BryanCs Analysis of Antient Mythology, vol. iii. pp. 46', 47. 8vo. edit. In the fifth 
volume, pp. 280 — SIS. he has satisfactorily vindicated the genuineness of the Apamean 
medal. Seven or eight of these medals arc known to he extant, the genuineness of which 
is acknowledged by Eckhel, the most profound of all modern nujnismatologists. See hi^ 
Doctrine Nummorum Veterum, tom. iii. pp. 1S2. 140., 
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manner by a very antient inurainy now at Paris, beneath the buskins of 
both whose feet is painted a shepherd^ bo7ind mih cords*^ 

2. The two first Pharaohs mentioned in the Bible, one of whom Was 
contemporary with Abraham (Gen.xii. 15*), and the other with Joseph 
(Gen. xxxvii. 36.)> were both of the Theban or Diospolitan dynasty. In 
the arrangements of their court, we may recognise the style and Egyptian 
customs which were re-established after the expulsion of the shepnerd- 
liings. In Exod. i. 11. I*!*, mention is made of the vast structures, in 
the building of which the Egyptians made the lives of the Israelites bitter 
toith hard bondage : and it was precisely the sovereigns of that dynasty, 
who distinguished themselves by the erection of gigantic monuments. 
The granite columns and apartments of the palace at Karnac, several 
temples in Kubia, the great sphinx of the pyramids, and the colossal 
obelisk of St. John of Lateran, attest the power of Thoutmosis III. the 
Mocris of the Greeks, Amenophis II. erected the colossal statue which 
attracted the superstitious curiosity «f the Homans. Ramses (or Ra- 
ineses) 11. caused the superb obelisks at Luxor to be erected. M. Cham- 
pollion read the names of all these sovereigns on the insciiptions of 
monuments. The Pharaoh, under whose reign Moses was born, was 
Ramses IV. surnamed Mei-x‘^moun ; who left numerous edifices built by 
the children of Israel, whom he so cruelly oppressed. He caused the 
vast palace of Medinet-Abou to be erected, as well as the temple situ- 
ated towards the southern gate of Karnac. The sarcophagus of this 
monarch is preserved in the Louvre at Paris. The contemporary of 
Moses must have swayed the Egyptian sceptre more than forty years, 
since the Hebrew legislator passed forty years at his court, and, a long 
time afterwards, it is said that the king of Egypt died. Now, it is 
certain, according to the recent discoveries, that this identical Ramses 
Mei-Amoun reigned sixty-six years. Are not these unexpected agree- 
ments between sacred and profane history evident proofs or truth ? Who 
then has falsified the antient lists of Egyptian dynasties, the lists written 
on papyrus, and the ruins of Egypt, to make them agree so well with a 
few sentences uttered by a Christian named Stephen (Acts vii, 18. etseg.), 
and with a few lines written by a Jew named Moses. ^ Lastly, the 
Pharaoh, who witnessed the ten plagues inflicted on the Egyptians, was 
Ramses V., surnamed Amenophis, the last sovereign of the eighteenth 
dynasty, and the father of Sesostris. His name is legible on several 
parts of the palace of Karnac, which was decorated by him. 

S. M. Charapollion has shown that the proper names of both sexes in 
?intient Egypt are almost always composed of the names of gods or of 
goddesses. In Gen. xli. 4?5, we read that Pharaoh gave to Joseph in 
marriage the daiigliUr of Potipherahi priest of OnP (Potipherah is 
constantly written Pziiiphar in the Coptic version of the Scriptures.) On 
is Heliopolis, the city of the sun, so termed by the Greeks. Petephxi^ 
in Egyptian, means that xMch belongs to or the sun. M. Champollion 
has demonstrated that shre or re denotes the sim^ in the Egyptian lanr 
guage. Thus the hieroglyphic text completely confirms the book of 
Genesis.'^ 

4, In 1 Kings xi. 40. we read that Jeroboam arose and fed into Eg^pt^ 
unto Shishak king of Egypt; and, in 1 Kings xiv. 25. and 2 Chron. xii. 2, 


* Revue Protestante, Juillet, 1827. p. 12. 

® Ibid, p, 14. Coquerel, Biograpbie, Sacree, tom. iii. p. 361. 

“3 Rev, Prot. Juillct, p. 18, A. L. C. Coquerel, Lettre sur le System e Hieroglyphique 
de M. Champollion, considere dans ses Rappoites avec I’Ecriture Saints, p. 60, Amstgr- 
dam, 1825. 8vo, 
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that, in the Jlfth year of king Rehohoam^ Sliishah Mng of Egypt came up 
against Jerusalem. The head or chief of the twenty-second dynasty (the 
Bubastite) is by Manctho called Sesonchis or Sesonchosis ; and on one 
of the colonnades which decorate the court of the great temple at Karnac 
there is a royal legend or inscription, on which M. Champollion read — 

the well-beloved of Amnion kcheschonkj the Sesonchis of Manetho, 
and recognised him to be the Pharaoh who is surnamed Shishak in the 
Scriptures- It is further worthy of remark that the dates read by this 
accomplished antiquary are expressed precisely in the same manner as 
we read in the Bible : — In the ff\h year^ on the ffth day of the months 
&c. This similitude of phraseology is very striking.^ 

5. Lastly, in 2 Kings xix. 9. and Isa. xxxvii. 9. we read that the king of 
Assyria heard tidings of Tirhaha^ hing (f Ethiopia ; who is most pro- 
bably the Pharaoh mentioned in Isa. xxxvi. 6. The hieroglyphic name 
2'ahracy the Taraca of the Greeks, has been read by M. Champollion ; 
and Mr. Salt, without any intercourse with him, having observed that the 
Egyptians wrote the names of their Greek sovereigns in Greek characters, 
as well as those of the Homan emperors, conceived the ingenious idea of 
inquiring whether they might not have followed the same practice with, 
regard to the inscriptions of the Ethiopian monarchs who preceded those 
two dynasties. His researches %vcre crowned with success \ and ho road 
the word TIPAKA in four places on a drawing, after an inscription on Ui 
portico at Medinct-Abou, This Tiraka or Tirhaka is therefore the king 
of Ethiopia mentioned in the Scriptures as having come mt to fphs 
against Sennacherib, king of Assyria. - ^ 

III. Tlic account of the Wak, carhied oh by PnARAOii-NECXio 
AOAINST THK Jews and Babylonians, (which is related in the second 
book of (Jhronichis,) is coufiriiKid by the testimony of the Greek 
historian Ilerodotiis, and especially by the recent discoveries of the 
late enterprising traveller, M. Belzoni, among the tombs of the 
Egyptian sovereigns, T'he following is the narrative of the sacred 
historian, in 2 Cliron. xxxv. 20— 2 L 

After all ikis^ tohen Josiah had prepared the temple^ Necho^ Icing of 
Egypt^ came up to Jlghi against (Miarchcmhh, hy Euphrates : and Josiah 
*tmit out against him. But ha sent ambassadors to hlm^ sayhig^ What 
luvoc, J to do toUh thcCi thou king of Judah I coma not against thee this 
den/i but against the house tvherctvilh I hax>e toar ; for (Uni commanded me 
to make haste ; forbear thee from meddling tvith God^ uoho is >voith me, that 
he destroy thee not. Neveithrlcss Josiah •would not turn his face from him, 
but disguised himself that he might fight xoilh him, and hearkened not mia 
the words of N echo from the month of God, and came to fight in the mlhy 
of Megiddo. And the archers shot at king Josiah ; and the king said to 
his servants, Hava me axmy,for I am sore wounded. His servants 
fore took him out of that chariot^ and put him in the second chariot that 
had; and they brought him to Jerusalem and he died, and was buried 
in one of the sepulchres of his fathers. And all Judah and Jerusalera 
mourned for Josiah, And again in xxxvi. 1 — <t. Then the people of the 
land took Jehoahaz, the son of Josiah, and made him king in his father's 
stead in Jerusalem ; Jehoahaz was twentu and three years old when he 
began to reign, and he reigned three months in Jerusalem. And (he king 
(f Egypt put him down at Jerusalem, and condemned the land m an hun- 
dred talents of silver, and a talent (f gold. And the king of Egypt made 

i (k){|UCfrtd, Biographic SaerJe, tom, iv. p, 22 J, Lettre, p. 30. Hcv. Prpt, p, 18. 

♦ K<jv. Prot. p. 10, ^ 
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EliaUm his brother king over Judah and Jerusalem^ and turned his name 
to Jehoiakim. And Necho took Jehoahaz his brother, a^id carried 
HIM INTO Egypt. , 

These passages prove the power and conquests or Pharaoh-Necho ; 
and if we turn to Herodotus we shall find a wonderful agreement with 
many of the particulars. Novo Necos toas the son of JPsammeticus, and 
reigned over Eg^pt ; it teas he voho began the canals^ and he employed 
himself in voarUke pursuits^ building gdleySt both on the Mediterranean and 
on the Red Sea, the traces of his dock-yards still existing; and these he 
used vohen he had occasion for them. And Necos joined battle with 
THE Syrians in Magdolos, and conquered them, and after the 
BATTLE HE TOOK CaDYTIS A LARGE CITY OF SyRIA. And having 
reigned in the vohole sixteen years^ he died, and left the throne to his son 
Psammis.^ Cadytis is again mentioned by this historian 2, as “ belo 7 iging 
to the Syrians of Palestine,’^ and ‘‘ as a city not less than Sardes;'' so that 
there is no doubt that he intended Jerusalem, which (it is well known) 
was sometimes called Kadesh, (in Hebrew Keduscha, and in Syriac 
Keduiha,) or the holy; the historian affixing a Greek termination, and 
calling the metropolis of Palestine Cadytis. 

We now come to the researches of M. Belzoni in the tomb of Psam- 
methis or Psammis, the son of Pharaoh-Necho. 

In one of the numerous apartments of this venerable monument of 
antient art, there is a sculptured group describing the march of a military 
and triumphal procession with three different sets of prisoners, who arc 
evidently Jews, Ethiopians, and Persians. The procession begins with 
four red men with white kirtles followed by a hawk-headed divinity : 
these are Egyptians apparently released from captivity and returning 
home under the pi’otection of the national deity. Then follow four 
white men in striped and fringed kirtles, with black beards, and with 
a simple white fillet round their black hair 5 these are obviously Jews, 
and might be taken for the portraits of those, who, at this day, walk the 
streets of London, After them come three white men with smaller 
beards and curled whiskers, with double-spreading plumes on their heads, 
tattoed, and wearing robes or mantles spotted like the skins of wild 
beasts; these are Persians or Chaldteans. Lastly, come four negroes 
with large circular ear-rings, and white petticoats supported by a belt 
over the shoulder ; these are Ethiopians. ® 

Among the hieroglyphics contained in M. Belzonfs drawings of this 
tomb, Dr, Young (secretary to the Royal Society) who is pre-eminently 
distinguished for his successful researches in archaeology, has succeeded 
in discovering the names of Nichao (the Necho of the Scriptures and Necos 
of Herodotus) and of Psammethis. ^ 

IV. The narrative of the Invasion of the Kingdom of Israel 
by Shalmaneser king of Assyria, and of the carrying of the ten 
tribes into captivity, which is related in 2 Kings xvii. 6, and xviii. 10. 
is confirmed by certain antient sculptures, on the mountain of Be- 
Sitoon, near the borders of the antient Assyria, 

> Herodotus, lil). ii. c. 159. vol. i. p. KJS. edit. Oxon. 1809. 

« Ibid. Hb. iii. c. 5, vol. i. p. 179. 

3 See M, Belzoni’s “ Narrative of the Operations and recent Discoveries within the 
Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Excavations in Egypt and Nubia,’* &c. pp. 242, 243. 
(4to. London, 1S20} ; and also Nos. 4, 5, and 6. ot his folio Atlas of Plates illustrative 
of his Researches, The subjects of these plat€^ were also exhibited in the very interesting 
model of the Egyptian tomb, exhibited by M. Belzoni, in 1821-22, at the Museum in 
Piccadilly, 

4 See the Atlas of Engravings to Belzoni’s Travels, plates 1 to 5. 
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For the knowledge of these antiquities we are indebted to the per- 
severing researches of Sir Robert Ker Porter, by whom they were first 
discovered and delineated, and who has thus described them. 

After an account of some anticnt Assyrian sculptures, which are as- 
cribed to Semirainis, he thus proceeds ; — At a point something higher 
up than the rough gigantic forms just described, in a very precipitous 
cleft, there appeared to me a still more interesting piece of sculpture, 
though probably not of such deep antiquity. Even at so vast a height, 
the first glance showed it to have been a work of some age accomplished 
in the art : for all here was executed with the care and fine expression of 
the very best at Persepolis, I could not resist the impulse to examine it 
nearer than from the distance of the ground, and would have been glad of 
Queen Seiniraniis’s stage of packs and fardles. To approach it at all was 
a business of difficulty and danger ; however, after much scrambling and 
climbing, I at last got pretty far up the rock, and finding a ledge, placed 
myself on it as firmly as 1 could ; but still I was farther from the object 
of all this peril than 1 had hoped; yet my eyes being tolerably long 
sighted, and my glass more so, I managed to copy the whole sculpture 
with considerable exactness. It contains fourteen figures, one of which 
is in the air. The first figure (to our left in facing the sculpture) carries 
a speai', and is in the full Median habit, like the leaders of the guards at 
Persepolis : his hair is in a similar fashion, and bound with a fillet. The 
second figure holds a bent bow in his left hand ; he is in much the same 
dress, with the addition of a quiver slung at his back by a belt that crosses 
Ills right shoulder, and liis wrists arc adorned with bracelets. The third 
personage is of a stature much larger than any other in the group, a 
usual distinction of royally in oriental description ; and, from tlie air and 
attitude of the figure, 1 have no doubt he is meant to designate the king. 
The costume, excepting the beard not being (]uite so long, is precisely 
that of the regal dignity, exliibilcd in the bas-reliefs of Nakshi-Roustam 
and Persepolis : a mixture of the pontiff-king and the other sovereign 
personages. The robe being the ample vesture of the one, and the dia- 
dem the simple band of the other: a style of crown, which appears to 
have been the most antient badge of supremacy on eitlicr king or pontiff. 
But as persons of inferior rank also wore fillets, it seems the distinction 
betwexm theirs and their sovereigns consisted in the material or colour. 
Vor instance, the hand or eydavis, which iormc d the essential part in the 
old Persian diadem, was composed of a twined substaticc of purple and 
white : and any person below the royal dignity ])resuming to wear lhc.se 
eoltmrs imsanetioned by the king, was guilty of a transgression of tlie 
law, deemed equal to high tretison. The fillets of the priesthood wore 
probably wliite or silver: and the circlets of kings, in genera^ simple 
gold. Bracelets are on the wn.sts of this persenage, and he holds up his 
hand in a ctnnnumding or admonitory manner, the two fore-fingers being 
extended, and the two others doubled down in the palm ; un action also 
common on the tombs at Persepolis, and on other monuments just cited ; 
his left liund grasps a bow of u different shape from that held by his 
offiticr, but exactly like the one on which the king leans in the bas-relief 
on the tomb at Nakshi-Hotistum. This bow, together with the left foot 
of the personage I am describing, rests on the body of a prostrate man, 
who lies on his back with outstretched arms, in the act of supplicating 
for mercy. This unlmppy personage, and also the first in the string of 
nine which advance towards the king, arc very much injured; however, 
enough remains of the almost defaced leader, when compared with the 
aj)parent condition of the succeeding eight, to show that the whole nine 
von. I. r 
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are captives. The hands of all are tied behind their backs, and the cord 
is very distinct which binds the neck of the one to the neck of the other, 
till the mark of bondage reaches to the last in the line. If it were 
also originally attached to the leader, the cord is now without trace 
there; his hands, however, are evidently in the same trammels as his 
followers. The second figure in the procession has his hair so close to 
his head, that it appears to have been shaven, and a kind of caul covers it 
from the top of the forehead to the middle of the head. He is dressed 
in a short tunic, reaching no further than the knee ; a belt fastens it 
round the waist : his legs are bare. Behind this figure is a much older 
person, with a rather pointed beard and bushy hair, and a similar caul 
covers the top of bis head. He too is habited in a short tunic, with 
something like the trowser, or booted appearance on the limbs whicli is 
seen on some of the figures at Persepolis. In addition to the binding of 
the hands, the preceding figure, and this, are fastened together by a rope 
round their necks, which runs onward, noosing all the remaining eight in 
one string. This last described person has the great peculiarity attached 
to him, of the skirt of his garment being covered entirely with inscriptions 
in the arrow-headed character. Next follows one in a long vestment, 
with full hair, without the caul. Then another in a short, plain tunic, 
with trowsers. Then succeeds a second long vestment. After him 
comes one in a short tunic with naked legs, and apparently a perfectly 
bald head. He is followed by another in long vestments. But the ninth, 
and last in the group, who, also, is in the short tunic and trowser, has 
the singularity of wearing a prodigious high-pointed cap ; his beard and 
hair are much ampler than any of his companions, and his face looks of a 
greater age. In the air, over the heads of the centre figures, appears the 
floating intelligence in his circle and car of sun.beams,so often remarked 
on the sculptures of Nakshi-Roustam and Persepolis. Above the head of 
each individual in this bas-relief is a compartment with an inscription in 
the arrow-headed writing, most probably descriptive of the character and 
situation of each person. And immediately below the sculpture, are two 
lines in the same language, running the whole length of the group. 
Under these again the excavation is continued to a considerable extent 
containing eight deep and closely written columns in the same character. 
From so much labour having been exerted on this part of the work it 
excites more regret that so little progress has yet been made toward de- 
ciphering the character. 


The design of this sculpture appears to tally so well with the mat 
event of the total conquest over Israel, by Salmaneser, king of Assyria* 
and the Medes, that I venture to suggest the possibility of this bas-relief 
having been made to commemorate that final achievement. Certain cir- 
cumstances attending the entire captivity of the ten tribes, which took 
place in a second attack on their nation, vvlien considered, seem to con- 

probability. The first expedition into 
Samaria, the country of the ten tribes, was led thither by Arbaees ithe 
1 iglath-pileser of the Scriptures,) twenty years anterior to the one to 
which I would refer this bas-relief. Arbaees undertook the first iuv^ion 
at the instigation of Ahaz, king of Judah ; who subsidised the Assyrian 
monarch, to avenge him by arms on his harassing neighbours, Pekah 
king of Israel, and fieziii, king of Syria, who had confederated agaiast 
n n coraplctoly reduced the latter kingdom, slaying its^king 

in battle, and making slaves of its people. Ho then entered those n-irtw 
of the tjominions of Pekah which bordeiod on Syria: and layin'' waste 
the whole east of Jordan, carried away captive the chief of thc^people in- 
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habiting the towns of Keuben, Gad, and Manas«;eh. Having marched 
back with his spoil, he planted the Israelites in Media, and his Syrian 
prisoners on the banks of the Tigris. Soon after this fatal invasion, 
Pekah, king of Israel, was destroyed in a conspiracy by Hoshea ; who, 
having murdered his master, reigned in his stead. About this time 
Arbaces (Tiglath-pileser) died, and was succeeded by his son Salina- 
neser ; who, as soon as he was settled on his throne, went over into Syria ; 
and thence falling upon the remainder of Israel, made a treaty with 
Hoshea, allowing him to be king, and sparing the people, on condition 
that he paid him tribute, and acknowledged his country the vassal of 
Assyria. This took place about ten years after the expedition of Tiglath- 
pileser. But in the course of a very few years more, Hohsca was spirited 
up by So-Sabacon, king of Egypt, to attempt throwing oiF the yoke of 
Assyria, by refusing to pay the customary tribute. In chastisement of 
this rebellion, Salmanescr marched a large army into Samaria, and over- 
throwing all opposed to him, took Hoshea captive, shut him up, and 
bound him, and carried Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in 
Halah, and in Habor, by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the 
Modes. (2 Kings xviii. 11.) In turning from this account in the Scrip- 
tures, to the sculpture on the rock, the one seemed clearly to explain the 
other. In the royal figure, I sec Salmancser, the son of the renowned 
Arbaces, followed by two appropriate leaders of the armies of his two 
dominions, Assyria and Media, carrying the spear and the bow. Himself 
rests on the great royal weapon of the East, revered from earliest time as 
the badge of supreme power, — Behold I do set m\j hoto in the cloud* Be- 
sides, he tramples on a prostrate foe ; not one that is slain, but one who 
is a captive ; this person not l^dng stretched out and motionless, but cx- 
tendir^g his arms in supplication. Ho must have been a king, for on none 
below that dignity would the haughty foot of an eastern monarch coi> 
descend to tread. 'Bhen we see approach nine captives, bound, as it 
were, in double bonds, in sign of a double offence. We may^ understand 
this accumulated transgression, on recollecting that on the nrst invpion 
of Israel, by Tiglath-pileser, he carried away only part of three tribes; 
and on the second by Salmancser, he not only confirmed Hoshea on the 
throne, but spared the remaining people. Therefore, on this determined 
rebellion of king and people, he punishes the ingratitude of both, by 
putting both in the most abject bonds, and bringing «away the wly>le of 
the ten tribes into captivity ; or, at least, the principal of the nation, in 
the same manner, probably, as was afterwards adopted by Kebucliadnezzar 
of Bal)ylon, with regard to the inhabitants of Judma : he carried avoai/ all 
Jerusalem, and all the princes, and all the might// wen of valour, even 
ten ihomand captives ; and all the craftsmen and smiths ; none ronained, 
saxui the poorest sort of people of the land* (2 Kings xxiv.^ 14.) Besides, it 
may hear on our argument/ to remark, that, including the prostrate 
monarch, there are precisely ten captives : which might be regarded as 
the representatives, or heads, of each tribe, beginning with the king, who, 
assuredly would be considered as the chief of his; and ending with the 
aged figure at the end, whose high cap may have been an exaggerated 
representation of the mitre worn by the sacerdotal tribe of Levi : a just 
punishment of the priesthood at that time, which had debased itself by 
every species of idolatrous compliance with the whims, or ratlier wicked- 
ness of the people, in the adoption of Pagan worship. ^ Hence, ‘ having 
all walked in the statutes of the heathen, the Lord rejected Israel, and 
delivered them into the hand of the spoilers.^ Doubtless, the figure with 
the inscription on his garments, from the singularity ot the appendage, 
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mnst have been some noted personage in the history of the event : and, 
besides, it seems to designate a striking peculiarity of the Jews, who « ere 
accustomed to write memorable sentences of old, m the foim of phyh - 
teries, on different parts of their raiment. What those may mean, whicli 
cover the garment of this figure, we have no means of explaining, till tlic 
diligent researches of the learned may be able to decipher the arrow- 
headed character, and then a full light would be thrown on the whole 
history, by expounding the tablets over every head. If the_ aerial lorm 
above were ever intended to represent the heavenly apparition ot a de- 
parted king, which is the opinion of some, that of the great Arbaces 
appear here with striking propriety, at the final conquest ot rebel- 
lious Israel. Should the discoveries of time prove ray conjecture at all 
right, this bas-relief must be nearly two hundred years older than any 
which are ascribed to Cyrus at Persepolis, or Pasargadae.’’ ^ 

V. Acts xiii. 7. is confirmed by a coin, proving that the island of 
Cyprus was at that time under the government of a proconsul. 

In the passage referred to, the evangelist Luke, relating the trans- 
actions of Paul in Cyprus, gives to Sergius Paul us, the lioinan governor 
of that island, the Greek title of Av^waro;, which was applied only^ to 
those governors of provinces who were invested with proconsular dignity. 

And on the supposition that Cyprus was not a province ot this descrip- 
tion, it has been inferred, that the title given to Sergius Paulus^ in the 
Acts of the Apostles was a title that did not properly belong to him, 
passage indeed has been quoted from Dion Cassius^, who, speaking ot 
the governors of Cyprus, and some other Roman provinces, applies to 
them the same title which is applied to Sergius Paulus. But as Dion 
Cassius is speaking of several Roman provinces at the same time, one ot 
%vhich was certainly governed by a proconsul, it lias been sup[)Obcd, that 
for the sake of brevity he used one term for all of them, whether it ap- 
plied to all of them or not. That Cyprus, however, ought not to be ex- 
cepted, and that the title w'liicli he employed, as wx'll as St. Luke, really 
did belong to the Roman governors of Cyprus, appears from the inscrip- 
tion on a coin belonging to Cyprus itself, and struck in the very age in 
which Sergius Paulus was governor of that island. It was struck in the 
reign of Claudius Caesar, whose head and name are on the face of it : and 
in the, reign of Claudius Caesar St. Paul visited Cyprus. It was a coin 
belonging to the people of that island as appears from the word KTIIHON 
on the reverse : and, though not struck while Sergius Paulus himself was 
governor, it was struck, as appears from the inscription on the reverse, 
in the time orProclus, who was next to Sergius Paulus in the government 
of that island. And on this coin the same title, ANOTOATO^, is given to 
Proclus, which is given by St. Luke to Sergius Paulus.''*^ That Cyprus 
was a proconsulate is also evident from an antient inscription, of Caligula's 
reign (the predecessor of Claudius), in which Aqiulius Scaura is called 
the proconsul of C 3 q)rus.‘i 

VI. In Acts xvi. 11, 12, Luke says, — came /o P/iH 

lippU 'mhick is the chief of that pnui of Macedonia^ and a colomf 

I Sir Robert Ker Porter’s Travels in Georgia, Persia, tSiC. vol, ii. pp. 15'!— 
London, 1822. 4to, 

I'list. Rom. lib. 54. p. 523. ed. Ilanoviro, IGOO. 

3 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, party, pp. 85, 8(1. An engraving t>f the above noticed coin 
xnay be seen in Ilavercamp’s edition of tbe Tliesaurus Morellianus, in the plate belonging 
to p. 106. 

4 Gruteri Corpus Inscriptiouum, tom i, p*trs ii, p. ccclx, no, 3, <Hlh. Cirmvii. Antst* 
1707. 
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This passage? which has greatly exercised the ingenuity of critics and 
commentators? may? more correctly, be thus rendered : — 
a city of the Jirsl part of Macedonia^ or of Macedonia Prima. 

This is an instance of minute accuracy, which shows that the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles actually lived and wrote at that time. The 
province of Macedonia, it is well known, had undergone various changes, 
and had been divided into various portions, and particularly four, while 
under the Itoman government. There are extant many medals of the 
first province, or Macedonia Py'ima, mostly of silver, with the inscription 
MAKKAONON IXPOl’IIS, or, the first part of Macedonia^ which confirm 
the accuracy of Luke, and at the same time show bis attention to the 
minutest particulars, * It is further worthy of remark, that the historian 
terms Philippi a colony. By using the term yioXanac (which was originally 
a Latin word, colonia) instead of the corresponding Greek word amma, 
ho plainly intimates that it was a Homan colony, which the twenty-first 
verse certainly proves it to have been. And though the critics were for 
a long time puz/ded to find any express mention of it as such, yet some 
coins have been discovered, in which it is recorded under tliis character, 
parti cularlj?- one, which explicitly states that Julius Coesar himself be- 
stowed the dignity and privileges of a colony on the city of Philippi, 
wiiich were allerwards confirmed and augmented by Augustus, This 
medal corroborates the character given to this city by Luke, and proves 
that it had been a colony for many years, though no author or historian 
but himself, whose writings have reached us, has mentioned it under that 
character. - 

VI L In Acts xvi. I h. wo read that Lydia, a dealer iu purple from 
Thyatira, had .settled at Philippi. 

Now it is remarkable that, among the ruins of Thyatira, there is an in- 
scription extant with die words DC BA<1»EI2) (i/ie dyersy ; whence we learn 
that tlie art and trade of dying purple were carried on in that city. 

VIIL In Acts xvii, 23. Paul tells tlie Athenians that, as lie passed 
through their city and beheld the objects of their worship, he found 
an altar with this inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD 
(ArNi2:::iTr2 ©EXZ). 

No allar with this inscription has come down to our times; but wc 
know from the cxpre.ss te.stiinony of Lucian, that there was such an in- 
scription at Athens. And the occasion oi* this altar being erected, in 
common with many otlier.s bearing the same inscription, Is thus related 
by Diogenes Laertius. — The Atheniaus being afflicted with a pestilence, 

i or this nu'tlil there are cugraviiigs in the fragments annexed to Calinct’s Dictionary, 
no, cclxxiii. plate i, no. 6‘. and in 'J'aylor*s Geographical Index to tlio Holy Scriptures, 
article Mace<l<>nm, plate, no. 7. In no. 8, of the same plate is a medal of the second 
Macedonia, or Muvrdtmia There is no medal published of tlio thiid Mace- 

donia, hut one of the fourlh Macedonia has been engraved by Wiclliamcr, in bis y/ai- 
mmtm'mnis m Kutnuws, &i\ p. 44. no. 1 1. Vienna, 17t38. I'bey have been described by 
Kckhel (Doctrina Nuium. Vet. tom, ii. p. (>4.)» Uasche (Lexicon Hei Nummarijc, 
tom. iii* col. 4K), and Miomiet. (Description de Medailles Anticpies, tom. i, 
pp. 4,%, 457.) iVIr. ('oinbe has described seven of Macedonia Prinui in Iiis Nimimormu 
Vetcrum Populorum et Urbium, ((ui in Mtiseo GuUelmi Hunter asservantur, De- 
hcriptio/' p. 179. No coins of Macedonia Tertia have yet been discovered. 

‘-i Spanheim, De Hsu et ihmtafjiia Numismatum, dissert. U. pp. 305, lOG. Fragments 
to Cahnet, no. cclxxiii. plate I. no. 5. 

'5 Wheeler’s Journey into Greece, vol. iii. p. Spon, Mincellanea Frudita; Ari- 

thpiitali*!, p Jllh 
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invited Epiraenides to lustrate their city. The method adopted by him 
was, to carry several sheep to the Areopagus; whence they were left to 
wander as they pleased, under the observation of persons sent to attend 
them. As each sheep lay down, it was sacrificed on the spot to the pro- 
pitious God. By this ceremony, it Is said, the city was relieved ; but, us 
it was still unknown what deity was propitious, an altar was erected iu 
the unicnown God on every spot where a sheep had been sacrificed. ^ 

On the architrave of a Doric portico at Athens, which was btanding 
when that city was visited about sixty years since by Dr. Chandler and 
Mr, Stuart (the latter of whom has given an engraving of tlie portal), i,s 
a Greek inscription to the following purport : — “ The people” [of Athens 
have erected this fabric] with the donations to Minerva Archegetia” 
[or the Conductress] “ by the god Caius Julius Caesar and his son the 
god Augustus, when Nicias was archon.” 

Over the middle of the pediment was a statue of Lucius Crnsar, with 
this inscription ; — “ The people” [honour] Lucius Caesar, the sou of 
the emperor Augustus Caesar, the son of the god.” 

There was also a statue to Julia, the daughter of Augustus, and the 
mother of Lucius, thus inscribed : — “ The Senate of the Areopagus and 
the Senate of the Six Hundred” [dedicate this statue to] the goddess 
Julia, Augusta, Providence.” 

These public memorials supply an additional proof of the correctness 
of Paul’s observations on the Athenians, that they were too much ad- 
dicted to the adoption of objects for worship and devotion. They were 
not, indeed, singular in worshipping the reigning emperor : but flattery 
could not be carried higher than to characterise his descendants as deities, 
and one of them (who was most infamous for her profligacy) as no less a 
deity than Providence itself. ^ 

IX, In Acts xix. 35. the Tpct[Ap,oirev$y recorder, chancellor, or 
town-clerk of Ephesus, — in order to quell the tumult which had 
been raised there by Demetrius and his workmen, who gained their 
livelihood by making silver shrines or models of the temple of Diana 
in that cUy^ says to the Ephesians, fV/iat man is there that hwxiYik 
not how that the city qf the EpJiesimis is a worshipper of the eircaf 
goddess Diana P 


The oiiginal word, NEOKOPON, is very emphatic, and properly signifies 
a nerson dedicated to the service of some god or goddess, whose peculiar 
omce It was to attend the temple, and see that it was kept clean. Ori- 
ginaJiy, indeed, it signified nothing more than a sweeper of the temple, 
and answered nearly to onr sacristan : in process of time the care of the 
temple was intrusted to this person ; and at length the NEOKOPOI, or 
mocon, became persons of great consequence, and were those who of- 
fered sacrifices for the life of the emperor. Whole cities took this ap- 
peiiation , as appears on many antient coins and medals; and Ephesus 
IS supposed to have been the first that assumed this title. There is a 
which it is given to that city; it exhibits the pro-^ 
naos or fiont of the temple of Diana; in the. centre is an image of 

gokf h i. c. JO. § 3. (tom. 1. pp. 117--119. cd. Lou- 

PP- '0^- Taylor-. GeograpWcal Into to 

I 2 fi 5 , s Tliesfliuus Anliquitatuiu Ilonianarum, tom, xi, pp. I3,70— 
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the goddess clothed, and around the side and bottom are the words AIS 
NEOKOPHN E<I>E2ir2N. ^ The co'ncidencc furnished by this medal is of 
that description, that it is sufficient of itself to establish the authenticity 
of the work, in which the coincidence is found. Besides the testimony 
furnished by this medal, there is now extant at Ephesus an antient Greek 
inscription, on a slab of white marble, which not only confirms the general 
histoiy related in Acts xix,, but even approaches to several sentiments 
and phrases which occur in that chapter. ^ 

X. Lastly, the Irimnphal arch erected at Rome by the senate 
and Roman people in honour of the emperor Titus, (wliich structure 
is still Hubsistiiig, though greatly damaged by the ravages of time,) 
is an undeniable evidence to the truth of tlie historic accounts, which 
describe the dissolution of the Jewish state and government, and also 
relate the conquest of Jerusalem. This edifice likewise corroborates 
the description of certain vessels used by the Jews in their religious 
worship, which is contained in die Old Testament. In this arch 
are still distinctly to be seen the golden candlestick, the table of 
shewbread, with a cup upon it, and the trumpets which were used 
to proclaim the year of jubilee. Representations of these arc given 
in the third volume of this work.''* 

Further, thei’e arc extant numerous medals of Judaea vanquished, 
struck by order of the Roman general Titus, (who was afterwards 
emperor,) in order to commemorate the conquest of JiicUea and the 
subversion of the Jewish state and polity. On the followitig re- 
presentation of the reverse of’ one of these (which is engraved from 


l Tlu* above notici'd is tMijr^ravod in Uk* Fta,i]fini‘nts annexed to CaImot*s Diction- 
ary, no.cxxvii. p.de. Concerning tlie meaning of the word AI2S, in this medal, artti<j[uaries 
art! not agreed. Sec Un)>cnius*« Diatribe, p, Id.'JS. 

The following h Dr, Chandler’s (ransJiition of it; — «To the Kphesian Diana. 
Inasmuch as it is notorious that, not only anioug the Kphesians, hut also every where 
among tlic (Jreek nations, temples arc consecrated to her, and sacicd portions; and tljat 
she is set up, and has ati altar dedicated to her, on account ol‘ her plain manifestations of 
herself; and that besides, the greatest token of the veneration paid her, a month is called 
after her name; by us Arfexnision, by the Macedonians and other Greek nations, and in 
their cities, Artemisiwn; m which, general assemblies and llierointnia are etdehrated. 
hut not in the holy city, the nurse of its own, the E'jdiesian goddess the people ol 
iqdiesus deeming it pioper, that the whole month called by her name he sacred and set 
apart to llie goddess, liave determine<l by this deciee, that the observation of it by them he 
altered, 'i’herefore it is enacteii, that in the whole mouth Aitemision the days he holy, 
and that nothing he attended to on them, hot the yearly feastings, and the Arfeinisiac Pn- 
negyris, and the Ilieromenia; the entire month being sacred to tlie goddess; for, from 
this improvement in Inn* worship, our city shall receive additional lustre, and be permanent 
in its prosperity for ever,”-— The person who obtainotl this decree appointed games for 
the month, augmented the prixe* of the contenders, and erected statues of those who con- 
quered. Xlis name is not preserved, but he was probably a Kotnan, as ins leln&nian, who 
provid<‘d this record, was named Lucius l*ha*nius Kaustus, 'Die feast of Diana was re- 
soited to yearly by the loninns, with their families. Dr. Chandler’s Travels in Asia 
Minor, p. UM. The original Greek Inscription is printed in Dr, C.’s lnscrii>tionos An- 


l;k no. xxxvi. 


3 See the Vignettes in Vol. IIT. Part HI. Cliap T. Sect, H. I'he best engnivmgs 
of the arch of I'ituw are to he found in Hadrian Reland’s treatise, De Spoliis^ leinph 
Ilicrosolymitani, in Arcu Titiano Homae conspicuis. Ultrajeeti, 8vo, lolerably 

well executed copies of llcland’s plates may be seen in Schulze’s Con'iiicndiuin Archoco- 
lugim nehraicu*, tain i- ii- iii. p.viii — x, Dresda*, 1708, Kvo. ; and also in the frag- 
ments annexed to Calmct’s Dictionary, no. edii. pp. H.-17. The destruction ot Jerusa- 
lein is also said to be commemorated by an antient inscription to the liomnir or A itus, who, 
!)y his father’s directions and counsels, had subdued the Jewish nation> nnci destroyed 
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the original very rare coin, preserved in the cabinet of the Britisls 
Museum,) 



the conquered country appears as a desolate female sitting under a 
tree. It affords an extraordinary fulfilment of Isaiah’s j)redictioii, 
delivered at least eight Jmndred years before — She bchig desolate 
SHALL SIT upon the ground^^ (iii. 26.) — as well as a striking illustration 
of the Lamentations of Jeremiah (i. 1.): — “ doth the city srr 
solitary^ that full of people! How is she become as a ‘widoivl she 
that was great among the nations^ prmcess among the provinces^ how is 
she become tributary 

It would not have been difficult to adduce numerous additional 
testimonies from medals and inscriptions, which have been collected 
and described by various learned modern travellers, who have ex- 
plored Greece and Asia Minor; but the length to which this chapter 
has already unavoidably extended forbids the production of further 
evidences of this kind. — Stronger testimonies than these it is inii)os- 
sible to bring^ for the credibility of any fact recorded in history, — 
even of the important transactions which have taken place in our 
own days on the continent of Europe, and to which the British na- 
tion has been a party. Yet, notwithstanding this cloud of witnesses, 
it has lately been affirmed that the facts related in the scriptures of 
the New Testament never happened ; that Jesus Christ was a my- 
thological character ^ and that the four Gospels are mere fubricalioiKs 


Jerusalem, which had never been destroyed by any princes or people before. The 
following is the inscription alluded to : 

IMP. TITO. CiESAEl. Divl. VESPASIANI. F. 
VESPASIANO. AUG. PONTIFICI, MAXIMO. 

TEIB. POT. X. IMP. XVII. COS. VIII. P, P. 

PEINCIPI. SUO. S. P. Q. B. 

QUOD. PRiECEPTIS. PATEIS. CONSIUlSQUE. ET. 

AUSPICis. GENTEM. JUDiEORUM. DOMUIT. ET. 

HIEROSOLYMAM. OMNIBUS. ANTE. SE. 

GENTIBUSQUE. AUT. FRUSTRA. 
lElITAM. AUT. OMNINO. INTENTATAM. DELEVIT. 

.!,« P™P®’‘ to remark, that some doubts have boon entertained coliccriiintt 

of ‘Jis inscription. The diligent antiquaiy, Gruter (from wliom wo Imvc 
• acknowledges that it is not known where this inscription stood j and that Scaligor 

w^Vhe invention of Onufrio l>anvinio. Sec Gruteri Inscripliones 
Antique, totn.i. p. ccxhv. no. 6. 

f without acknowledgement, 

S K Empires/’ and who was re* 

Hoberts, in a learned volume, intitled “Christianity Vin- 
< Rnfnc » » Q addrcsscd to Mr. Volney, in aii.swer to his IJook called 

• 8 VO, London, 1800, This is only one instance, out of many, that might be 
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and romances. With as much truth may it be said that the Man, 
whose ambition so lately disturbed the peace of Europe, (and whose 
memory continues to be fondly cherished by millions in France,) is 
a mythological person who never had any real existence. For the 
events of his career are recorded in a variety of documents, purport- 
ing to be issued by the different governments of Europe, which have 
been quoted or alluded to by various daily and periodical journals, 
as well as by contemporary historians, who profess to record the 
transactions of the last twenty-five years ; and they are also perpe- 
tuated by structures ^ and medals which have been executed in 
order to commemorate particular victories or other transactions. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ALL THE LOOKS OF TITK OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ARE OF 
DIVINE AUTHORITY, AND THEIR AUTHORS ARE DIVINELY 
INSPIRED. 


SECTION L 

PHELfHINARY 015SERVATIONS- 

L Jmpimlion dcfmetU — II. Reasonahlc (md nccessari/, — TIL Tmposuhi" 
Uty of ihe Hcriplurcs being the coiitrivance or in*vcntion of man^ — 
lY. Criteria of inspiration* 

I. ^l^HE preceding fads have shown that the writers of the Old 
and New Testaments were men of the utmost integrity, and faithful 
historians, whose relations are intitled to the fullest and most impli- 
cit credit. But since an honest man may possibly mistake, — not 
indeed in facts which he affirms to be true upon his own knowledge, 
but in inferences from tbose facts, in precepts and doctrines, or in 
delivering the sentiments of others, — if we can urge nothing more 
ill behalf of these writers, their authority will be only human. Some- 

adducetl, of the total destitution of eaiultmr in tho opposers of revelation, who continue to 
re-assert tlic long-since refutod falsehoods of fonner infidels, as if they had never before 
been answered. 

t Such is the Waterloo IJridgo over the river Thames, which is mid to commemorate 
the victory of Waterloo, obtained by Rritish prowc&s, in 1815, over the forces of Buona- 
parte. Such also Is the triumphal column, erected in the Place Vendome, at Paris, to 
comnietuorate the victories of the French army in Germany, in 1805, and which, accord- 
ing to a Latin inscription engraved thereon, is composed of the brass cannon conquered 
from the enemy during a campaign of three months. 

Of this description arc the Waterloo Medals,” distributed by order of parliament, 
and at the expence of the British nation, to the illustrious general, and the brave officers 
and soldiers who were engaged in the memorable battle of Waterloo ; and also the beau- 
tiful series of medals struck under the direction of Mr. Mudie, to commemorate the 
achievements of the British army; to which may be added the series of French medals, 
usiuUly called the Napoleon medals, vkwhUhI for the purp()se tT commemorating the 
achievements of the French armies. 
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thing further is requisite, besides a pious life and a mind purified 
from passion and prejudice, in order to qualify them to be teachers 
of a revelation from God, namely, a Divine Inspiration, or the iin-^ 
partino' such a degree of divine assistance, influence, or guidance, as 
should enable the authors of the Scriptures to communicate religious 
knowledge to others, without error or mistake, whether the subjects 
of such communications were things then immediately revealed to 
those who declared them, or things with which they were before 

acquainted. , , . . . 

IL ‘That the Scriptures were actually dictated by inspiration, 
may be inferred both from the reasonableness and from the ne- 
cessity of the thing. 

1, “It is REASONABLE that the sentiments and doctrines, developed 
in the Scriptures, should be suggested to the minds of the writers by 
the Supreme Being himself. They relate principally to niatt(‘rs, 
concerning which the communicating of information to mcii is wortliy 
of God ; and the more important the information communicated, the 
more it is calculated to impress mankind, to presmwe from moral 
error, to stimulate to holiness, to guide to happiness ; the^ more 
reasonable is it to expect that God should make the communication 
free from every admixture of risk of error. Indeed, the notion o(* 
inspiration enters essentially into our ideas of a revelation from Go<I; 
so that, to deny inspiration is tantamount to affirming that there is 
no revelation ; and to doubt the possibility of inspiration, is to call 
in question the existence of God. And why should inspiration bo 
denied ? Is man out of the reach of Him who created him ? I fas 
he, who gave to man his intellect, no means of enlarging or illumin- 
ating that intellect? — And is it beyond his power to illuminate and 
inform, in an especial manner, the intellects of some chosen indivi- 
duals, — or contrary to his wisdom to preserve them from error, 
when they communicate to others, either orally or by writing, the 
knowledge he imparted to them, not merely for their own benefit, 
but for that of the world at large, in all generations ? 

“ But, further, inspiration is necessary. The necessity of revela- 
tion has already been shown, from the concurrent testimony of facts, 
experience, and history in every age, of which we have any authentic 
accounts ^ ; and the same reasoning and facts establish the necessity 
of inspiration : for 

(1.) “ The subjects of Scripture render inspiration necessary; for 
some past facts recorded in the Bible could not possibly have been 
known if God had not revealed them. 

(2.) “ Many things are there recorded as future, that is, arc pre- 
dicted, which God alone could foreknow and forctel, which, notwith- 
standing, came to pass, and which, therefore, were foretold under 
divine inspiration. 

(3.) “ Other things again are far above human capacity, and could 
never have been discovered by men; these, thcrclbrc, must have 
been delivered by divine inspiration. 


1 See pp, <1— 34. siqnn . 
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Sect. L] Proofs of the lnspiratio7% of the Scriptures. 

( k) The authoritative language of Scripture, too, argues the 
necessity of inspiration, admitting the veracity of the writers. They 
propose things, not as matters for consideration, but for adoption : 
they do not leave us the alternative of receiving or rejecting : they 
do not present us with their own thoughts, but exclaim, Thus saith 
the Lord^ and on that ground demand our assent. They must, 
therefore, of necessity, speak and write as they were inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, or be impostors * and the last supposition is precluded 
by the facts and reasonings which have been stated in the p cceding 
pages. 

HI. As the writers of the Scriptures profess to have their doctrine 
from God, so it could not be the invention of men, 

L It could NOT be ike confrivayice of wicked men. 

Had Iheij invented a religion, they would unquestionably have 
made it more favourable to their own inclinations, lusts, and appe- 
tites : they would not have fettered themselves, or laid tliemselves 
under such restraints as are imposed by the Bible, neither would 
they liave denounced such tremendous judgments against the evil 
ways which they prefer and love : they would not have consulted so 
entirely the honour of God, and the reputation of piety, virtue, and 
goodness, as the Scriptures do; but they would have ada})ted the 
whole agreeably to their own evil nature, wishes, and desires* In- 
deed, il’ we could suppose them to be capable of this, (which yet is 
to make them act contrary to nature,) we cannot imagine that they 
should sacrifice all their worldly interests and prospects, and even 
their liviis, for the sake of the Bible. Did ever bad men act such a 
part, contrive the greatest good, suffer and die to advance it? 

2. Eqtudli) vvidcnl is that the Bible could NO'r be the contrivance 
of good men. 

llie siippt^sitiou involves them in a guilt perfectly inconsistent 
with their character. They speak in the name of God, and they 
profess to have received their doctrine from him. Now if it was 
otherwise, and they were conscious of a forgery, they must be the 
grossest im})ostors in the world, which is so directly contrary to 
all virtue and honesty, that it can never be imputed to any man who 
truly deserves the* name of g(^<)d. — Consecjiiently, the Bible must 
be the word of Gotr', inspired by him, and thus given to man. 

J Dr. O. Letters on the Kvulontvs of the Christum Religion, vol. i. i>]i 204. 

mi. 

When we say that the Scripture is the wonl of (iod, wc do not mean that it was all 
spoken l>y him, or that it was written by him, or that thing that is contained therein 
is th<* word of (hnl. But u diKtinction is to be made between those prccepls, which 
inculcate jtistiee, mercy, and holiness of life, und ilm historical parl$i which show the con- 
sefpieuces of a life in opposition to those principles, The first are properly sacredy because 
they not only lead n man to hapjn'uess even in this life, but also give him an evidence of 
liiingH not seeji in the life to come ; and thus are called the word of Gody as those moral 
virtues can <ndy l>ave Iheir origin from the fountain of all goodness. 'I’he last, that is, 
the historical parts, though some arc the words of good men, wicked men, — or the 
speeches of Satan (on which account they cannot be termed the word or words of GodJ , 
have asinninr tendency ; as they show, on the one hand, tlie malice, pride, and blaspliemy 
of the spirit <if wickedness, and on the otlier hand, that spirit of divine philanthropy, 
which, throughout the whole Bilde, breathes nothing but peace on earth, good will 
towards mcih'* The nature atul extent of inspimtion are fully considered, irifruy in No. II. 
of <1 0 Appeivlix to this volume, 
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IV. Since the Jewish and Christian Scriptures profess to be given 
by inspiration of God, and have been I'ecogiiised as sucli in cvt*ry 
ageS (which in itself is no mean presumptive argument that they are 
divinely inspired writings); and since also there have been many im- 
postors in the world, who have pretended to be divinely inspired, it 
is necessary that the authors of the dispensations contained in the 
Bible should produce satisfactory evidences of their divine mi.ssion. 
What then are the evidences of inspiration with which every rali<»nal 
creature ought to be perfectly satisfied ? This important (piestiou 
admits of a clear and decisive answer; for, as the existence of any 
power Js demonstrated by. its operations, so the possession of mjur-- 
natural hioidedge is established by the performance of supernatural 
wrhs^ or miracles; or as an acquaintance with any language is ma- 
nifested by speaking it with propriety and case, so the gift of inspir- 
ation is unquestionably displayed by the foretelling of future evi‘nts 
with precision. Miracles and Prophecy therelbre, arc the two graijd 
criteria on which most stress is laid in the Scriptures. Jh’opluTies 
are the language of inspiration, and miracles are the o})eralioii ol‘ tliai 
divine agency by which the prophet is influenced. The U‘Htimony 
of our senses is not a more satisfactory evidence of the existence oi* 
external objects, than miracles and prophecy arc of the existence oi* 
inspiration ; and though both these modes of evidence are calculated, 
as well for us who live in remoter times, as for those who lived in 
the earliest, yet the evidence from miracles seems more particularly 
addressed to the?7i, as that from prophecy is to us. To them, miracles 
would appear the best proof of the truth of a revelation, as ilay niv, 
addressed to the senses of the rude and the refined, and establish the 
truth of a religious system at once, witliout subtle disquisitions, tor 
which comparatively few persons possess leisure, talents, or inclina- 
tion. ^ Miracles convince the mind at once ; while propliecy does not 
give immediate conviction, but the means of conviction to such as in 
due time shall compare predictions with events. The antients, who 
beheld the miracles, had reason to believe that the ])rophecies would 
be accomplished; just as the moderns, who see them fulfilled, have, 
besides other arguments, a strong presumption that miracles were 
performed. The arguments from miracles, depending on written 
testimony, will at all times be equally forcible, while that from pro- 
phecy (which has been termed a standing miracle) is i^icreasiug in 
strength through every age; and the more prophecies arc ittliiTled, 
the more testimonies there are, and confirmations of the truth and 
certainty of divine revelation; and in this respect \ve have emiiumtlv 
the advantage over those who lived in tlie days oi‘ Moses and llui pr<H 
phets, of Christ and his apostles. They had this growing evidence 
in part, but to us this amazing web is still more imlbklwl, ami mort." 


^ew iestament, and to Josephus agaiii-st Apion, book u § S. For tiw bdid* oi* fJu« 
Jews, see t!.e.r confess on of faith, wind, has been in use ever sLeo tim l/ith ^ 
tury, in s Apparatus niblicus, vol. i. pp. Dr. Whitl)v Ins 

cTZemaJ, (i'-‘<>«mri>ref«ee tu I.K 
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of its wonderful texture is displayed. They indeed heard the dis- 
courses of Moses and the prophets, of Christ and his apostles, and 
they beheld their miracles : but we have this advantage over them, 
that several things, which were then only foretold are liow fulfilled ; 
and what w’ere to them only matters of faith^ are become matters of 
FACT and CERTAINTY tO US. ^ 

The evidence furnished by miracles and prophecy is so abun- 
dantly sufficient to prove that the Bible is the word of God, that we 
might safely rest its divine authority on these proofs. There are, 
however, other internal evidencesj which, though not so obviously 
striking as miracles and prophecy, come home to the consciences 
and judgments of every person, whether learned or illiterate, and 
which leave infidels in every situation without excuse. These in- 
ternal evidences are, — the sublime doctrine and excellent moral 
precepts revealed in the Scriptures ; — the wonderful harmony and 
intimate connexion subsisting between all the parts of Scripture, — 
the miraculous preservation of the Scriptures, — their tendency to 
promote the present and eternal happiness of mankind, as evinced 
by the blessed effects which are invariably produced by a cordial 
reception of the Bible, — and the peculiar advantages possessed by 
the Christian Revelation over all other religions. 


SECTION IL 

THE MIRACLES, RELATED IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, ARE 
PROOFS THAT THE SCRIPTURES WERE GIVEN BY INSPIRATION 
OF GOD. 

I. A Miracle defined. — II. Nature of the evidence from Miracles. — 
III. Their Design. — IV. Credibility of Miracles^ vindicated and proved. 
— V. Refutation of the objection that the evidence for the credibility of 
Miracles decreases with the lapse of years, and the contrary proved. — 
VI. Criteria for ascertaining true Miracles, — VII. Application of 
these criteria, 1. To the Miracles of Moses and of Joshua, and, 2. 
those of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, the number, variety, design, and 
greatness of which, as well as the pe7S07is by whom and before whom, 
and the mn 7 iner in which they were performed, are fully considered, 
together with the effects produced by them, — The Miracles of Christ 
a 7 id his Apostles were 7iever denied. — VIII. An Examination of some 
of the Principal Miracles 7^elaied in the New Testameyit, particularly, 
i. The Co7iversio7i of Water into Wine by Christ, — 2. The Feedmg of 
Five Thousand. — 3. The Healing of the Paralytic.--^. Giving Sight to 
the 7 nan who was bom blind, — 5. the Healing of a man, lame from his 
birth, by Peter and John. — 6* Raising from the dead the daughter of 
Jairus. — 7. The Widow's Son at Nain, — 8. A7id Lazarus. — IX. The 
RESURRECTION (f Jesus Clirisi, viz. 1. Christ's Prophetic Declarations 
concerning his Death a7%d Resurrection. — 2. The Evidence of Adver- 
saries (flhe Christia7i name and faith to this fact. — 3. The Character 
of the Apostles by whom it was attested, a7id the Miracles ^wrought by 
ihe 7 n; all which demonstrate the reality and truth of Christ's resur- 


1 Bp. Newton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, voh i. pp. 3, 4. ninth edition. 
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rection. — X. General Summary of the Argument furnished hy Miracles. 
— XI* Comparison of them mih pretended pagan and popish miracles^ 
particularly ihosCf 1. Of Aristeas the Proconjiesmik — 2. Of Pythago- 
ras . — 8. Of Alexander of Pontus. — Of Vespasian. — 5* Of Apollo- 
nius of Tyana. — 6. Prete^ided miracle at Saragossa. — 7. Pretended 
miracles ^ the Abhd de Paris. — The reality of the Christian Miracles 
demonstrated, 

I. A Miracle defined* 


A miracle is a7i effect or eoenty contrary to the established con- 
titidion or course of thmgs^ or a sensible suspension or controlment 
of or deviation from^ the hiown lam of nature^ xirought either by the 
immediate act^ or by the assistance^ or by the permission of God^ and 
accompanied mtli a previous notice or declaration that it is performed 
according to the purpose and by the power of God^for the proof or evi- 
derice of some partiadar doctrine^ or in attestation of the anlhority or 
divine mission of some particidar person. 

Nature is the assemblage of created beings. These beirigs act 
upon each other, or by each other, agreeably to certain rules formed 
by Infinite Wisdom, to which God has been pleased to conform his 
own agency. These rules are called by philosophers the laxm of 
nature^ and in the Scriptures, the ordinances of heaven and eai Ih. ^ 
Effects which are produced by the regular operation of these laws, 
or which are conformable to the established course of events, arc said 
to be natural : and every palpable suspension or controlment of, or 
deviation from these laws, or rather from the progress of things 
according to these laws — which is accompanied with a previous 
notice or declaration that it is pei'formed according to the purpose 
and by the power of God, — is a miracle. « Thus the produclioii of 
grain by vegetation is according to a law of nature ; were it to fall 
like rain from the clouds, there would be a miracle. Or, it is a law cd' 
nature that the dead return not to life; were a dead person to bcconm 
alive again, there would be a miracle. It is thus carefully to be dis- 
tinguished, although the distinction be not often observed, from 
events of extraordinary magnificence or unusual occurrence. A mi- 
1 acle, indeed, must be unusual; but events may be both unusual and 
magnificent which are not miraculous. The appearance of a comet 
is unusual, and a violent thunder storm is magniScent ; but in neither 
the one nor the other is there a suspension or alteration of any of 
nature’s laws. All the various appearances, indeed, which material 
or mental phenomena may, according to those laws, assume, wc are, 
perhaps, far from knowing. But it is one thing to assume an nppear- 
ance, which, although a variety, is obviously, from its analogy, re- 
solvable into a general Jaw, and another, to suspend or reverse the 
law ; and it is by this total alteration, of what from ample extieriencc 
and induction, even we, with all our ignorance, can safely pronounce 
to be a law ol nature, that a miracle must be distinguished from 
every other phenomenon. We ascertain these laws by an experience 
so extensive and uniform, that it produces a certainty of oxmcUilkml 
scarcely inferior t o the certaintyjiccompanying the testimony of our 

* Jor, 25, xxxi 35. Job xxxviii. 33, 
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senses : this uncloubtecl permanency being the foundation of all those 
rules of conduct in the affairs of life, which are the same in all gener- 
ations, and implied in all the most brilliant discoveries, and pro- 
found calculations in the science of physics.’’ ^ It is further essential 
to a miracle, that it be accompanied with a previous notice or declar- 
ation that it is performed according to the purpose and by the 
power of God, for the proof or evidence of some particular doctrine, 
or in attestation of the authority or divine niissioii of some particular 
person. This intimation is necessary, that it may not seem to hap- 
pen in the ordinary course of things ; and it must be beyond the 
reach of human calculation and power, that it may neither appear to 
be the effect of foresight and science, as an eclipse, nor the contriv- 
ance of human ingenuity and expertness, as the feats of jugglers.” 

II. Nature of the Evidencb arising from miracles. 

It is commonly objected that a miracle is beyond our conjpre- 
hension, and is tlierefore contrary to reason. 

Answer. — This is by no means the case. The possibility of miracles, 
such as we have described them to be, is not contrar}^ to reason, and con- 
sequently their credibility is capable of a rational proof; and though we 
cannot give a mechanical account of the manner how they arc done, be- 
cause they are done by the unusual interposition of an invisible agent, 
superior both in wisdom and power to ourselves, we must not therefore 
deny the fact which our own senses testify to be done. Every thing we 
see is, in one sense, a miracle : it is beyond our comprehemsion. We put 
a twig into the ground, and in a few years find that it becomes a tree ; 
hut how it draws its nourislmieut from the earth, and how it increases, wo 
know not. Wo look around us, and see the forest sometimes shaken by 
storms, at other time.s just yielding to the breeze ; in one part of the year 
in fail leaf, in another, naked and desolate, Wc all know that tlio seasons 
have an effect on the.se things, and philosophers will conjecture at a few 
immediate causes, but in what manner these causes act, and how they put 
nature in motion, the wisest of them know not. When the storm is up, 
why does it not continue to rage? When the air is calm, what rouses the 
storm ? We know not, but must, after our deepest researches into first 
causes, rest satisfied witli resolving all into the power of God. Yet, not- 
withstanding we cannot comprehend the most common of these appear- 
ances, they make no impres.siou on us, because they are common, because 
tlu‘y happen accortling to a stated course, and are seen every day. If 
they were out of the common course of nature, tliough in themselves not 
nior(‘ difOcult to comprehend, they would still appear more wonderful to 
us, and more immediately tlie work of God. Thus, when we see a child 
grow into a man, and, when the breath has left the body, turn to corrup- 
tion, we are not in the least surprised, because we see it every day ; but 
were we to see a man restored from sickness to health by a word, or raised 
to life from the dead by a more command, tliough these things arc not 
really more unmicountable, yet wc call the uncommon event a miracle, 
merely because it k uncommon. We acknowledge, however, that both 
are produced by Gotl, because it is evident that no other power can pro- 
duce them. 

Such, then, is the nature of the evidence which arises from inira- 


‘ l>r. Cook’'*^ Iiujuiry into the Itocks of the New Testament, p. 007. JBtlinburgh, 
Hvo. 
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cles ; and we have no more reason to disbelieve them, when well 
attested and not repugnant to the goodness or justice of God, only 
because they were performed several ages ago, than wc have to dis- 
believe the more ordinary occurrences of Providence which passed 
before our own time, because the same occurrences wry/ never haj)f)cu 
again during our lives. The ordinary course of nature proves the 
being and providence of God; these extraordinary acts of power 
prove the divine commission of that person who performs them. 

No event can be justly deemed miraculous merely because it is 
strange, or even to us unaccountable; for it may be nothing more 
than the regular effect of some physical cause operating according 
to an established though unknown law of nature. In this country 
earthquakes happen but rarely, and at no stated periods of time ; 
and for monstrous births perhaps no particular and satisfactory ac- 
count can be given ; yet an earthquake is as regular an effect of the 
established laws of nature as the bursting of a bomb-shell, or the 
movements of a steam-engine ; and no man doubts, but that, under 
particular circumstances unknown to him, the monster is natu^e^s 
genuine issue. It is therefore necessary, before we can pronounce 
an event to be a true miracle, that the circumstances under which it 


was produced be known, and that the common course of nature be 
in some degree understood ; for in all those cases in which we arc 
totally ignorant of nature, it is impossible to determine what is, or 
what is not, a deviation from her course. Miracles, therefore, are 
not, as some have represented them, appeals to our ignorance. They 
suppose some antecedent knowledge of the course of natin’c, without 
which no proper judgment can be formed concerning them ; thougli 
with it their reality may be so apparent as to leave no room for doubt 
or disputation. Thus, were a physician to give instantly sight to a 
blind man, by anointing his eyes with a chemical preparation, nhicli 
we had never before seen, and to the nature and qualities of which 
we were absolute strangers, the cure would to us undoubtedly be 
mnderfxil; but we could not pronounce it miraculous:, because it nH<dit 
be the physical effect of the operation of the unguent on the eye. But 
were he to give sight to his patient merely by commanding him to 
receive it, or by anointing his eyes with spittle, we should with the 
utmost confidence pronounce the cure to be a miracle; because we 
know perfectly that neither the human voice, nor human spittle, has, 
by the established constitution of things, any such power over the 
diseases of the eye. No one is now ignorant, that persons apparently 
dead are often restored to their families and friends, by being trcatetl, 
^ring si^pended animation, in the manner recommended by the 
Humane Socteii/. To the vulgar, and sometimes even to men of 
science, these resuscitations appear very imukrful; but as they arc 
known to be effected by physical agency, they can never be consi- 
dered as miraculous deviations from the laws of nature, though they 
may suggest to different minds very different notions of the slate of’ 
death. On the other hand, no one could doubt of his haviim- wit- 
nessed a real miracle, who had seen a person, that had been four 
days dead, come alive out ol the grave at the call of another, or who 
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had even beheld a person, exhibiting all the common emdences of 
death, instantly resuscitated merely by being desired to live.’’ ^ 

Since miracles are effects contrary to the established constitution 
of things, we are certain that they will never be performed on trivial 
occasions : for the laws, in conformity to which created beings act, 
being a consequence of the nature of those beings, and of the rela- 
tions which they bear to each other, are invariable. It is by them 
God governs the world. He alone established them : He alone can 
suspend them ; and from the course of things thus established by 
infinite wisdom, no deviation can be made but by God himself, or 
by some person to whom he has delegated his power. 

HI. Design of Miracles. 

A miracle becomes a proof of the character or mission of him by 
whom it was wrought, by being 'professedly wrought for the confirm- 
ation of either. A miracle is the testimony of God. From the 
perfect veracity of him, who is the Supreme Being, it irresistibly 
results that he never can give, nor rationally be supposed to give his 
testimony to any thing but truth. When, therefore, a miracle is 
wrought in confirmation of any thing, or as evidence of any thing, 
w'c know that that thing is true, because God has given to it his 
testimony. The miracles of Moses and of Christ were wrought to 
prove that their mission and doctrine were from God: therefore 
they certainly were from God. 

To this it has been objected % first, that believers in the Bible 
argue in a circle,* and that they prove the doctrine by the miracle, 
and the miracle by the doctrine; and, secondly, that mu’acles are 
asserted by the Scriptures themselves to have been wrought in con- 
firmation of falsehood. 

Answer. — (1.) The triumph of the adversaries of Christianity would 
indeed be complete, if we asserted that a doctrine can be proved to be 
reasonable and worthy of God, only by miracles, and should then make 
use of the doctrine to prove that the miracles come from God. But this 
is not the case. Miracles alone cannot directly prove the truth or false- 
hood, the reasonableness or absurdity, of any doctrine. As miracles are 
appeals to our senses, so are doctrines to our reason. They are properly 
credentials and testimonials, which, when a man can produce openly 
and fairly, if he teaches nothing absurd, — much more if his doctrines 
and precepts appear to be good and beneficial, he ought to be obeyed. 

( 2 .) The opposers of revelation arc greatly mistaken when they assert 
that Christians argue in a circle, in proving the doctrines first by miracles, 
and then the miracles again by the doctrines : and the mistake lies in 
this, — that men do not distinguish between the doctrines which we prove 
by miracles, and the doctrines by which we try miracles, for they are 
not the same doctrines. The great doctrines of natural religion have 
for their evidence the works of nature, and want not the support of rai- 
raclos. God never wrought miracles to prove the difference between 
good and evil : and if any man were asked how lie proves temperance or 
chastity to be duties, or murder or adultery to be sins, he would not 


’ Bp. Gldg’s edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol.iii. p. 241. 
s By llottsseau and others, whose objections have been re-echoed by more recent 
opposers of revelation. 
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recur to miracles for an argument* Though these and similar duties arc 
enforced in the gospel, they were always truths and duties before the 
coming of Christ ; and we are in possession of them, without the help of 
miracles or revelation. And these are the doctrines by which yvo try 
the miracles. But when any new doctrine is published to the world, 
of which nature has given no notice, it is of necessity that such new 
doctrines should be established by new proofs. Now the doctrines, 
which are to be proved by miracles, are the new revealed doctrines of 
Christianity, which neither were nor could be known to the reason of 
man : — Such are the doctrines of salvation and redemption by Christ, 
of sanctification and regeneration by the Spirit of God ; and who ever 
brought these doctrines to prove the truth or divine original of the mi- 
racles ? 

2. It has also been objected that miracles are asserted, by the 
Scriptures themselves, to have been wrought in confirmation of 
falsehood ; — as, for example, by the magicians in Egypt, the witch 
of Endor, and by Satan in the time of Christ’s temptation. 

An'swer. — (1.) If the magicians of Egypt did work miracles, they 
were wrought by the permission of God, with a view to make the final 
triumph of his own cause, in the hands of Moses, more the object of 
public attention, and more striking to the view of mankind. This was 
done, when the magicians themselves were put to silence, and forced to 
confess that the works of Moses were accomplished by thejlnger o/OofL 
(Exod. viii. 19.) But the truth is, the magicians did not perform any 
miracles. All that they did (as the narrative of Moses expressly states) 
was to busy themselves in their enchantments : by which, every man now 
knows, that, although the weak and credulous may be deceived, miracles 
cannot possibly be accomplished. * 

(2.) The witch of Endor neither wrought nor expected to work any 
miracle. (1 Sam. xxviii, 7 — 25.) This is clearly evident from her asto- 
nishment and alarm at the appearance of Samuel. Saul, who expected 
a miracle, beheld Samuel without any peculiar surprise ; slie, who ex- 
pected none, with amazement and terror. Indeed, it does not app(*ar 
from the narrative, neither is it to be supposed, that this woman had power 
to call up Samuel, whom Saul wished to consult. But, beibre tlic sor- 
ceress could prepare her enchantments for the purpose of soothing ami 
Battering Saul, the prophet Samuel, commissioned by God, appeared, 
to her astonishment and consternation, and denounced the judgment 
of death upon Saul. We are certain that, in this case, Samuel was sent 
by God himself; because the message he delivered respected a future 
event, and it is the prerogative of God alone to declare what sluUI 
happen. ^ 

(3.) Satan is said by the evangelists to have taken Josns Christ up into 
an exceeding high mountain, and to have shown him all the kingdoms of 
the world, and the glory of them, in a moment of time, (Matt. iv. 8. Luke 
XV. 5.) ; which transaction, a late scoffing antagonist of the Scriptures 
has termed ‘ the most extraordinary of all tlie things called miraclos.* 


Ail Theology, vol. ii. p. 508. That the Egyptian mmwmm 

me work ^Biratles, ,iifis .Ije'ju pruved at considorablc length by Ur. Kunticr, iu lihi 
;UissertatiOT on l^iincles'.' Chapter IV. Seet. i. Dr. Graves has given the chief part of Ur. 
warmers Observations, ■ with some additional remarks, in his Doctures on the l-'our last 
iJoo^ ol fte Pcutateucli, vol. i. Appendix, Sect. ii. 

fha T *“^1®*^* "'ll! lind a well-written and saUsfnetory couimunicatiuii in 

London Christian Ihstructor for }818. VolS. pp. 641— dds. 
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But the truth is, that this transaction is not one of the ^ things called 
miracles it is not mentioned as effected by supernatural means, or with- 
out Christ's free consent. Neither were all the kingdoms of the 'taorld 
exhibited to him. The Greek word here translated naorld^ very 

frequently signifies land or country, and ought to have been thus ren- 
dered in the passage just cited * ; the meaning being no other, than that 
Satan showed to Jesus Christ all the four tetrarchies or kingdoms com- 
prised in the land of Judaea. In this transaction it will not be pretended 
that there was any thing miraculous. 

The proper effect, therefore, of miracles is to mark clearlp the 
divine interposition : and the Scriptures intimate this to be their 
design, for both Moses and the prophets, and Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, appealed to them in proof of their divine mission. Hence 
we draw this consequence, that he who performs a miracle, performs 
it in the name of God, and on his behalf ; that is to say, in proof of 
a divine mission. 

IV. Credibility of 'Miracles vindicated and proved. 

Whatever miracles ai'e wrought, they are matters of fact^ and are 
capable of being proved by proper evidence, as other facts are. To 
those who beheld the miracles wrought by Moses and Jesus Christ, 
as well as by his apostles, the seeing of those miracles performed was 
sufficient evidence of the divine inspiration of Moses and Jesus Christ. 
The witnesses, however, must be supposed to be acquainted with 
tlie course of nature, so as to be able to judge that the event in 
ciuesliou was contrary to it. With respect to the miracles recorded 
in the Scriptures, this cannot be doubted ; for no man of ordinary 
understanding could be incapable of ascertaining that the event was 
contrary to the course of nature, when the Israelites passed through 
the Red Sea, and afterwards over the river Jordan, the waters being 
stayed in their current on either side ; when diseases were healed 
by a word ; when sight was imparted to the blind, hearing to the 
deafj and the powers of speech to the dumb, merely at command, 
and without the use of any other means : especially when a coi'pse, 
that had begun to putrify, was restored to life by the speaking of a 
w'ord. But to other men^ miracles, like other events, admit of the 
evidence of testimony. Now, as w'e cannot doubt the competency 
of witnesses to ascertain facts, their credibility is the only point to 
be considered ; and this must be determined upon the principles on 
^ which the credibility of testimony, in general, depends. As this 
topic has been dexterously seized by the advocates of infidelity, in 
order to decry the credibility of the miracles recorded in the Bible, 
the following hints on the value of human testimony may be found 
useful in enabling the student to investigate and explain them. 

For estimating the value of sin§^e emdmccs the two following plain 
rules have been laid down : — 

1 . Any thing capable of being proved by mere testimony, is 
credible in proportion to the opportunity which the witness had of 


^ That iho above is the proper rendering of is fully proved by Br. Lardner. 

Works, voLi. pp. 241.255, 256. 8vo.; or vol.i. pp, 132» 139, 140. 4to. 
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bemg well informed concerning it himself, and his freedom from any 
bias that might make him wish to impose upon others. 

If the person who gives us information appears to be a competent 
judge of it, and to have been in a situation in which he had the best op- 
portunity of being rightly informed, and if there be no appearance of its 
being his interest to deceive us, we give our assent ; but we hesitate in 
proportion to the doubts we entertain on either of these heads. 

2. The more persons there are who relate the same transaction, 
of which they are equally credible witnesses, the stronger is the 
evidence for it. But, the more persons there are, through whose 
hands the same nanation is conveyed to us, the weaker is the evi- 
dence. 


In this latter case, the witnesses are called dependent ones ; but, in the 
former, they are said to be independent. Whatever imperfection there 
may be in any one of a number of independent witnesses, it is in part 
removed by the testimony of others ; but every imperfection is increased 
in proportion to the number of dependent witnesses, through whose hands 
the same story is transmitted.” 

3. The proper mark or critei'ion of a story being related by a 
mimber of independent witnesses of full credit, is their complete 
agreement in the principal arguments, and their disagreement with 
respect to things of less consequence, or at least variety, or diversity, 
in their manner of relating the same story. 

The reason of this is, that to things of principal importance they 
will all equally attend, and therefore they will have their minds ecjually 
impressed with the ideas of them ; but that to things of less consequence 
they will not give the same attention, and therefore they will be apt to 
conceive differently concerning them. 

If a number of persons agree very minutely with respect to all the 
facts of any narrative, general and particular, and also in the order and 
manner of their narration, it will amount to a proof that they have agreed 
together to tell the same story ; and in this they will bo supposed to 
have been influenced by some motive not favourable to the value of their 
testimony; and besides, having learned circumstances one of another, 
they cannot be considered as independent of one another. All the his- 
tories which have been written by persons in every respect equally cre- 
dible, agree in the main things, but they are as certainly found to differ 
with regard to things of less consequence. We likewise distinguish with 
respect to the nature of the fact to which our assent is required ; for we 
expect more numerous, more express, and, in all points, more nncxccn- 
tionable evidence, according to the degree of its previous improbability 
arising from its want of analogy to other facts already known : and m 
tins there IS a gradation from things which are antecedently hiahlv pro- 
bable, and therefore require but little positive evidence, to things which 
are utterly incredible, being so contrary to what we already know of the 
course of nature and the author of it, that no evidence could convince 
us 01 it. 

For instance, if my servant should toll me that, as he was passhijr 
through a certain place, he saw a friend of mine, who (he knew) had 
business m that neighbourhood, and the character of my servant was such, 

Jic, I should readily l.c- 

hesitation, act upon the supposition that what he told mo was true. But, 
If the sameservant should say that, coming through the same place, he saw 
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another of my friends, whom I knew to have been dead, I should nor 
believe him, though the thing in itself was not naturally impossible ; and 
if ten or a dozen persons of our common acquaintance, persons of know- 
ledge and curiosity, should, independently of one another, seriously in- 
form me that they were present themselves, and had no doubt of the fact, 

I might believe it/’ ^ It follows, however, from this observation, that mi- 
racles require a much stronger testimony than common facts : and such 
testimony, it will be seen in the following pages, they really have. 

The greatest part of our knowledge, whether scientific or histo- 
rical, has no other foundation than testimony. How many facts in 
chemistry, in physics, or other departments of science, do we receive 
without having seen them, only because they are attested to us: 
though they may seem contrary not only to our personal experience, 
but also to common experience ! For instance, I am informed that 
the fresh-water polype, when cut into pieces, is re-produced in each 
piece; that the pieces of this insect, when put end to end, intergraft 
and unite together; that this same insect may be turned inside out 
like a glove ; and that it lives, grows, and multiplies, in this new 
state, as well as in its natural stale. These are strange facts, and 
yet I admit them upon credible testimony. ^ Again, a man who has 
never been out of Great Britain, is, by testimony alone, as fully con- 
vinced of the existence of foreign countries as he is of the existence 
of the countiy in which he lives. No person, who has read history, 
has any more doubt of there being such a city as Rome or Paris, 
or that there formerly existed such persons as Alexander the Great 
and Julius Caesar, than he has of the truth of the proposition that 
two and two make four, or that queen Elizabeth some time since 
reigned in this island, or that George the fourth is, at present, sove- 
reign of the British empire. The truth of these events is conveyed 
to us by the general and concurrent testimony of history, by which 
it is so firmly established, that, were a set of learned men now to 
arise, and, without being able to produce any antient contradictory 
statements, to endeavour by specious reasonings to destroy our be- 
lief of it, it would argue the greatest folly and weakness to be moved 
by them. The truth of other facts is substantiated in the same man- 
ner, and upon such evidence almost the whole business and inter- 
course of human life is conducted. But, however applicable this 
reasoning may be to the ordinary affairs of human life, it has been 
laid down by some persons as a maxim, that no human testimony is 
sufficient to prove a miracle. This assertion was first made by a late 
celebrated philosopher, whose notions have been adopted by all later 
deists, and whose argument in substance is this : — Experience, 
which in some things is variable, in others is uniform, is owe only 
guide in reasoning concerning matters of fact. Variable experience 
gives rise to probability only: an uniform experience amounts to 

I Dr. Prie&tlcy’s Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion, vol. i. pp. 274 — 278. 
On the subject of the credibility of testimony, Mr. Gambler’s Moral Evidence may be 
very advantageously consulted. 

The curious reader will find accounts of numerous cxiicrimcnts on these extraordi- 
nary animals in the I’hilosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, vols. 42, 43, 44, 
and 4£>. 
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proof. Our belief of any fact, from the testimonjr of eye-witnesses, 
is derived from no other principle than our experience of the vera- 
city of human testimony. If the fact attested be miraculous, there 
arises a contest of two opposite experiences, or proof against proof. 
Now, a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature : and as a firm 
and unalterable experience has established these laws, the prooi' 
against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is as complete as 
any argument from experience can possibly be imagined ; and if so, 
it is an undeniable consequence, that it cannot be surmounted by 
any proof whatever derived from human testimony/^ ^ 

Now, to this reasoning, or the most prominent and essential parts 
of it, several decisive answers have been or may be given. A few 
of these may properly find a place here. 

(1.) Dr. Campbell, in his celebrated * Dissertation on Miracles,* 
shows the fallacy of Mr. Hume’s argument thus : — ^ Tlie evidence 
arising from human testimony is not derived solely from experience : 
on the contrary, testimony has a natural influence on belielj antece- 
dent to experience. 

^ The early and unlimited assent given to testimony by children, gra- 
dually contracts as they advance in life; it is therefore more consonant 
to truth to say, that our diffidence in testimony is the result of cxpericncti, 
than that om faith in it has this foundation. Besides, the uniformity of 
experience in favour of any fact is not a proof against its being reversed 
in a particular instance. The evidence arising from the single teHtimt)ny 
of a man of known veracity will go farther to establish a belief ol’ its Ixn’ng 
actually reversed. If his testimony be confirmed by a few others of the* 
same character, we cannot withhold our assent to the truth of it. Now, 
though the operations of nature are governed by uniform laws, and 
though we have not the testimony of our senses in favour of any xnolalmi 
of them ; still, if in particular instances we have the testimony of thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures, and those, too, men of strict integrity, 
swayed by no motives of ambition or interest, and governed by the prin- 
ciples of common sense, that they were actually witnesses of these vi(da- 
tions, the constitution of our nature obliges us to believe them.’ 

(2.) Mr. Hume’s reasoning is founded upon too limited n view 
of the laws and course of nature. 

^ ‘‘ If we consider things duly, we shall find that lifeless matter is utterly 
incapable of obeying any laws, or of being endued with any powers : and, 
therefore, what is usually called the course of nature can be nothing else 
than the arbitrary will and pleasure of God, acting continually upon matt it, 
according to certain rules of uniformity, still bearing a relation to con- 
tingencies. So that it is as easy for the Supreme Being to alter wlmt 
men think the course of nature, as to preserve it. Those efibets, which 
are produced m the world regularly and indesinently, and which are usually 
termed the works of nature, prove the constant providence of the Deity 
those, on the contrary, which, upon any extraordinary occasion, are pro- 
duced m such a manner as it is manifest could not have been either by 
human power, ^ or by what is called chance, prove undeniably the imme- 
diate interposition of the Deity on that special occasion, (lod, it must 
be recollected, is the governor of the moral as well as of the nhmiad 
world ; and since the moral wel l-being of the universe Is of more coasc- 

I Bncyclop«»dia Britaniiica, yohU Abndi*mmL 
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quence than its physical order and regularity, it follows, obviously, that 
the laws, conformably with which the material world seems generally to 
be regulated, are subservient, and may occasionally yield to the laws by 
which the moral world is governed. Although, therefore, a miracle is 
contrary to the usual course of nature (and would indeed lose its bene- 
ficial cfteqt if it were not so), it cannot thence be inferred that it is “ a 
violation of the laix>s of nature,” allowing the term to include a regard to 
moral tendencies. The laws by which a wise and holy God governs the 
world cannot, unless he is pleased to reveal them,^ be learnt in any other 
way than from testimony ; since, on this supposition, nothing but testi- 
mony can bring us acquainted with the whole series of his dispensations, 
and this kind of knowledge is absolutely necessary previously to our cor- 
rectly inferring those laws. Testimony, therefore, must be admitted as 
constituting the principal means of discovering the real laws by which 
the universe has been regulated ; that testimony assures us that the ap» 
parent course of nature has often been interrupted to produce important 
moral effects; and we must not at random disregard such testimony,^ be- 
cause, in estimating its credibility, we ought to look almost infinitely 
more at the moral, than at the physical circumstances connected with 
any particular event.” ^ 

(3) The futility of Mr. Hume’s sophism may also be shown, even 
upon its own avowed principles. 

If the secret of compounding gunpowder had perished by the acci- 
dental death of its discoverer, immediately after its extraordinary powers 
had been exhibited before a hundred competent witnesses, on the prin- 
ciples of the sophism now before us, the fact of its extraordinary powers 
must immediately be rejected as a manifest falsehood. For, that a small 
black powder should possess such powers, contradicts the universal ex- 
perience of mankind. The attestation, therefore, of the hundred witnesses 
plainly contradicts the universal experience of mankind. But it is more 


1 Dr. O. Gregory’s Letters on the Evidences, &c. of the Christian Revelation, vol. i. 
pp. 170, 177. This argument is pursued to a considerable extent by Professor ymce, in 
his Sermons on the Credibility of Miracles, 8vo. ; and with mudi acuteness by Dr. Dvvjght, 
in his System of Theology, vol. ii. pp. 498-^505. _ See also Bp. 

VI Lect. so. pp.72 91. and Dr. Cook’s Inquiry into the Books of the New Testament, 

pp.’336— 352. The sceptical theory of Hume concerning testimony, has been exposed 

xvith singular ability by the anonymous author of Historic Doubts relative to the late 
NapoleoS Buonaparte, who has applied it to the history of that extraordinary 
ho Ls shown that it applies with so much greater force than it does to the Jewish or 
Christian nanative, as to reduce the disciple of Hume to 

abandon his theoiy altogether, or to apply it first where it is most appheab e ; ^ 

those grounds, on which he impugns the Christian Scriptures, to 

counts of Buonaparte, with which the world was so long amazed and terrified, to have 
been a mere forgery, ^ the amusement of wits, — or the bugbear of politician^ 

The reader, who is desirous of investigating the subject of grades, will find it 
very able treated in Drs. Campbell’s and Adams’s Treatises, m reply to the sophistry of 
Humefin Dr. Hoy’s Norrisian Lectures, vol. i. pp, m P"* 

Dissertations on Providence, Sec, diss. iv- pp. 384, etseg. (4th edit.) ; in the Cnteiion of 
late Dr. Douglas, Bp. of Salisbury ; and in Dr. Elrington s Sermons on j 

the Donnellan Lectures for 1795, 8vo. Dublin, 1796. See also Bp. Gleig s 
on Miracles, (in the third volume of his edition of Stackhouse s History of BiHe, 
nn 240 et sea,) in which the recent endeavours m a celebrated literary journal to support 
Z fc^’t^ lotions of Homo and hi, follower most wS 

in the Lv. J. Somerville’s ‘‘Remarks on an Artie e in the Edinburgh 
ihe Doctrine of Hume on Miracles is maintained. Svo. Edinburgh, 1815.^ The ti th 
and sixth volumes of Professor Vernet’s Traitc de la Verite de la Religion Chretienne also 
discuss the subject of miracles at considerable length, and present both solid and learn 
replies to the objections of the opposei-s of revelation. 

Q 4. 
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less by tbe lapse of ages (as some antagonists of revelation have 
insinuated), that, on the contrary, they are progressively increasing 
with increasing yeai’s : for so many new evidences and coincidences 
have been discovered in favour of the Jewish and Christian histories, 
as abundantly to make up for any evidences that may have been lost 
in former ages ; and, as this improvement of the historical evidences 
is progressively increasing, there is every reason to believe that they 
will daily become more and more irresistible to all candid and serious 
inquirers. 

VL But, however satisfactory the preceding general and abstract 
evidences may be, it is not necessary to rest the defence of miracles 
against the objections of infidels wholly upon them. The miracles 
related in the Bible are accompanied by such evidences as it will be 
found difficult to adduce in support of any other historic fact, and 
such as cannot be brought to substantiate any pretended fact what- 
ever. 

Since, as we already have had occasion to observe^, the proper 
effect of a miracle is clearly to mark the divine interposition, it must 
therefore have characters proper to indicate such interposition ; and 
these CRITERIA are six in number. 

1. It is required, then, in the first place, that a fact or event, 
which is stated to be miraculous, should have an important end, 
worthy of its author. 

2. It must be instantaneously and publicly performed. 

3. It must be sensible and easy to be observed: — in other words, 
the fact or event must be such, that the senses of mankind can dearly 
and fully judge of it. 

4. It must be independent of second causes. 

5. Not only public monuments must be kept up, but some out- 
ward actions must be constantly performed in memory of the fact 
thus publicly wrought. 

6. And such monuments must be set up, and such actions :ind 
obsei Vances be instituted, at the very time when those events took 
place, and afterwards be continued without interruption.^ 

1. The first character of a miracle is, an important end, and 
WORTHY OF ITS AUTHOR. For what probability is there, that the 
Ahmgbty should specially interpose, and suspend the laws by wliich 
iie governs this world, without any necessity, for a frivolous reason, 
inconsistent with his wisdom, and unworthy of his greatness? Every 
miracJe, then, must have a useful end, and one to which second 

to authorise a prophet, or to establish a reve- 

Betas “ ““ “ ““ “ 

This character of a true miracle is found in all the miracles rccordi'tl 
as being performed b y Moses and Jesus Christ. None of them are rqire- 

j See p, 227. mpra* 

LmU? 5 Shorthand EmvTioO*^! illustrations, arc diiofly abralKcii 

« Consideration, uifon Mirad^ Waparadds 

and published in Svo. London, 1758. ^^**’*^’ Ifouswuu, Iraiisliued 
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sented as having been wrought on trivial occasions. The writers who 
mention them were eye-witnesses of the facts, which facts they affirm to 
have been performed publicly, in attestation of the truth of their respect- 
ive dispensations. They are indeed so incorporated with these dispens- 
ations, that the miracles cannot be separated from the doctrines ; and if 
the miracles were not really performed, the doctrines cannot be true. 
Further, the miracles of Moses and Jesus Christ were wrought in support 
of revelations, which opposed all the religious systems, prejudices, and 
superstitions of the age. This circumstance alone sets them, in point of 
authority, infinitely above the pagan prodigies recorded by antient writers, 
as well as the pretended miracles of the Romish church ; many of which 
may be shown to be mere natural events, while others are represented as 
having been performed in secret, on the most trivial occasions, and long 
before the time of the writers by whom they are related; and such of them 
as at first view appear to be best attested, are evidently tricks contrived 
for interested purposes, to flatter power, or to promote the prevailing 
superstitions, and the erroneous doctrines which that church has imposed 
upon her members as articles of faith, that must be believed on pain of 
damnation, 

2, A second criterion of a miracle is, that it be instantaneously 

AND PUBLICLY PERFORMED, AND BEFORE CREDIBLE WITNESSES. 

A business, huddled up in a cloister before a few interested monks, 
is not properly attested. But when an action is performed before 
the public eye, as the miracles of Moses and those of Christ were, 
or before witnesses who have totally exculpated themselves of having 
any end but that of truth, we have all the attestation we can reason- 
ably desire. 

(1.) It must be instantaneously performed. 

A miracle docs not present the shades and gradations observable in 
nature. Nature proceeds not by fits and starts, but is gradual and pro- 
gressive in its operations I does not create, but unfolds; nourishes, and 
causes to sprout and grow ; sets to work second causes, which act only 
by little and little, and do not produce their effect until the end of a cer- 
tain period. From this rule the divine agency is entirely free. God 
said, ‘‘ Let there be light, and there voas light.” 

(2.) Further, publicity or notoriety is requisite ; — 

Not that a miracle performed in the sight of a few witnesses is the lesd 
a miracle on that account. It is enough that there is a sufficient number 
of spectators worthy of credit. The notoriety of this or that particular 
miracle may be more or less restrained by circumstances; and we cannot 
reject a miracle, properly established, under the pretence that it has not 
had all the notoriety which we might have imagined to be necessary. 
How great soever may be the number of witnesses, we can always con- 
ceive a greater. But there is a degree of notoriety which satisfies reason ; 
and if it were not so, testimonial proof could never be complete. 

To this criterion of a miracle, it has been objected, that Jesus 
enjoined secresy on some of the persons on whom he had wrought 
miraculous cures, and hence it has been insinuated that they could 
not bear the test of examination. 

Answer. — A little attention will show that this objection is unfounded. 
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Distinguish the times, and the Scriptures will agree*” ^ This observ- 
ation is of particular importance in showing that the contradictions, which 
the opposers of revelation have asserted to exist in the relations of Christ s 
miracles, are utterly unfounded ; and also in showing the reason why he 
commanded some of the persons, whom he had healed, not to divulge 
tiieir miraculous cures to any man, while he performed others with the 
greatest publicity. 

Jesus Christ having delighted and instructed the multitude with Ih\*i 
discourses, the fame of them, and of his mighty works, so struck iho 
people, that the crowd which assembled around him increased every day. 
In the universal expectation of the Messiah that then prevailed, theie 
was reason to fear lest the Jews, under the impulse of blind but ardent 
zeal, should have declared him their king, or lest some seditious spirit 
should take advantage of their favourable disposition towards him, to 
create some disturbance among that people. This indeed is evident from 
the Gospel, which informs us that the Jews had laid a scheme io tahr 
him wtxtay hy force^ and make him a king. (John vi. 15.) Hut Jesus did 
not choose to give umbrage to the Roman government Tliough he was 
to be condemned to death, it was not necessary he should I)e so as a 
rebel to Cmsar. That fine testimony was to be borne to his immct‘tic(‘, 
— I find no fault inihis man. (Luke xxiii, 4.) Determined to seal with his 
blood the truth of his religion, he first proved his divine mission, multiplied 
the witnesses of his miracles, confirmed the faith of the apostles, gavt‘ 
them instructions, and destroyed the prepossession that the Messiah was 
to be a temporal king, surrounded with the pomp of worldly grandeur. 
But all this was not the work of a few days. A rapid instruction, joined 
to a multitude of miracles crowded into a short space of time, would not 
have left traces deep enough in the minds of men. Infinite Wisdom, 
therefore, permitted not our Saviour to kindle the hatred of his enemies 
too soon, nor to deliver himself into their hands before his hmir ms come. 
He was in the mean time to work miracles, and to*givo thonj the majcssary 
authenticity ; but their greater or less notoriety depended upon times, 
places, and persons. By making these distinctions, wo shall discern hi 
our Divine Saviour a wisdom as constant in its aim, as admirable in (lu* 
appropriation of means to the variety of circumstances. He acl(‘d less 
openly m Judaea ; Jerusalem especially required from him grt^at circmnl 
spection. He was there under the eye of Pilate, the sanhedrin, and i\w 
priests ; and the eagerness of the people to follow him might have readily 
furnished them with a pretence to accuse him as seditious. In the seventh 
chapter of the Gospel of John we learn, that Jesus retired into iUdllcc 
not choosing to remain in Judeea, because that the Jem sought to Ml hml 
(John VII. 1.) Out of Judsca he was more at liberty. We must not then*- 
fore wonder at Ins saying to the demoniac of Gadara, Return to Ihlnc oxm 
twuse, and shew hoxo great things God hath done unto thee. Luke viit. 10 ) 
Gadara was a city where there were many licatJions: a disturbance aimml 
the people theie was not so much to be feared. Jesus acted also nuirt 
openly in Galilee. M'e road in the fourth chapter of Matthew, that ho 
there performed miracles in a very public manner. Such was the mirac o 
of the multiplication of the loaves ; and yet, as soon as he saw tliat the 
people were on the point of taking him away to make him a I m 
reltred to a mountain. (John vi. 1.5.) Ih, had regard therefore to t£' 
different disposition of men’s minds. This was somotinies so fnvmii-, 
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to him, that, choosing to distribute into different places the light of his 
doctrine, he prescribed silence to those whom he cured ; that he might 
not be too long detained in the same place by the multitude, who, being 
informed of a new miracle, would have importuned him without ceasing. 
Thus, when he had raised up Jairus's daughter, he forbad the parents to 
publish it. 

That our Lord chose to distribute equally the light of his doctrine, is 
evident from the Gospel, Wo learn, (Mark i. 38, Luke iv. 43,) that when 
he had wrought several miracles in Capernaum, he says, Let us go into 
the next ioxmis^ that I nay preach there also ; for therefore came I forth. 
The people staying hhn^ that he should not depart from them^ he said unto 
ihem^ I must preach the kingdom of God to other cities also. 

But this distinction of times will furnish us with the most light in pe- 
rusing the narrative of our Saviour’s miracles. At his entrance upon his 
ministry Jesus Christ used the utmost caution, not choosing to be de- 
tained at the commencement of his course. It was at the entrance upon 
his ministry that he healed the leper spoken of in Mark i. 40 — 45, Ac- 
cordingly, the evangelist adds, that he recommended to the leper to keep 
silence respecting his cure. (vor. 44.) Presently after, lie performed his 
miracles more openly ; but took the wise precaution of qualifying their 
s})lendour. It was with this view that he declared his kingdom was not 
of this world. Luke informs us, that the people were amazed at the 
mighty power of God. But while they wondered at all things which 
Jesus did, he said to his disciples. Let these sayings sink doxm into your 
cars ; for the Son of man shall be delivered into the lumds of men. (Luke 
ix. 44.) The further he advanced in his course, llio more eclat and noto- 
riety did he give to his miracles. On the approach of his last passover, 
lie hesitated not to celebrate it at Bethany, at Jerusalem, and in sight of 
his enemies. We learn from Matthew (xxi. 14. with John xii. 37.), that 
the blind and the lame came unto him in the temple, and that he cured them 
in the presence, of the chief priests. When he had laid the foundations of 
his religion, the reserve which he had formerly used was no longer neces- 
sary : it would have shown more weakness than prudence. 

The preceding remarks will serve to remove the apparent contra- 
dictions arising from the different degrees of notoriety which Jesus 
Christ gave lo liis miracles. As he read men’s hearts, the dilFereiit 
dispositions which he there discovered led him to diversify his mea- 
sures, I Ic tempered the splendour of his miracles, when any event 
might result from that splendour injurious to his religion. The in- 
linile Wisdom which enlightened him, discovered to him, in this re- 
sp(i(‘t, combinations which would have escaped a mortal sight. When 
therefore ho appears to vary his process, it is not that he changes his 
plan, but he avokls the obstacles which might injure 

3, A miracle must, in the third place, be sensible and easy to 
BE obskbved: in other words, the facts purporting to be miraculous 
must be of such a nature, that the senses of mankind can certainly 
perceive that l)oth the event is real, and its origin supernatural,^^ 

» CJlnparcdu’s Considerations upon the Miracles of the Gospel, in answer to Rousseau, 
parti, c. 7, 

*-! <*Iherc arc two things,*’ says Archbishop Tillotson, “necessary to a miracle: — 
that there should be a supernatural ellect wrought, anil that this dfect be evident to sense, 
so that, though a supernatuml eilect be wrought, yet if it be not evident to sense, it is, to 
nil tbo ends and purposes ol'a mimcle, as if it were not, and can l)e no testimony or proof 
of any thing, because it stands in need of another miracle, to give testimony to it, and to 
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It must turn upon laws which are generally known, and not upon such as 
are scarcely or not at all known ; nor upon subjects too remote from us, or 
which require the experienced eye of an observer in order to be perceived. 
A supernatural motion in the ring or satellites of Saturn could not there- 
fore be a miracle for the generality of the earth’s inhabitants ; it would at 
most be only so to astronomers. A miracle, being calculated to establisli 
the divine interposition, ought to be more within the reach of men : signs 
from earth, therefore, will bo preferable to signs from heaven. — If a man 
display a phial full of blood, which sometimes congeals and soynetmes 
liquefies, he has no right to our credit, unless he submit his phial to the 
examination of our senses. But when the waters of the Nile arc turned 
into blood ; when millions aie fed with manna; when a man is raised from 
the dead; when four or five thousand people are fed by a pittance : — in 
such cases there can be no deception ; our senses, which are the only 
competent judges, have the means of judging. 

4. A miracle ought to be independent of second causes, or 
performed without any natural instrument. 

If any external action or foreign circumstances accoynpam/ it (as was 
commonly the case), this action or circumstance has no natural connexion 
with the effect produced. This it is which particularly distinguishes mi- 
racles from natural events. The latter have a natural cause ; ^and that 
cause is proportionate to the effects which result from it. Thus every 
body, that is in motion, moves in proportion to the force that impels it. 
But the immediate special interposition of God excludes that of physical 
agents ; in every miracle, the proportion between causes and ciiects no 
longer subsists. Medicine has remedies proper for curing diseases ; tiu'se 
remedies bear a certain relation to the nature of the malady whicli tlu^y 
are to remove or destroy ; but no such relation is discoverable in minK'lcs. 
It is by natural means that the understanding is enlightened ami in- 
structed in those things of which it was previously ignorant, i speak a 
language that is foreign to me; I devoted time and labour to the acqui- 
sition of it, and employed the assistance of a master ; but if, indeptui- 
dently of such aids, my mind be instantaneously enriched with all the 
words of a language before unknown to me, the effect has tu)t its cause 
in nature. The event is supernatural. The application of thivS remark to 
the apostles, at the day of Pentecost, is too obvious to be insisted upon. 

It has been objected to this criterion of a miracle, tlmt Jiinm 
Christ, in three of his miracles, made use of an external application ; 
which, if it were necessary to the cure, looks like the application of 
some hidden means of art. If it were unnecessary, such process is 
arraigned as being improper in the mode, and even ridiculous. 

Answer. — .The three miracles in question arc those of the man who 
had been born blind (John ix. 1 — 7-), the blind man in the vicinity of 


prove tbftt it was wrought. And neither in Scripture, nor iu profane authors, nor iu 
common use of speech, is any thing called a miracle, but what falls under the notia* <»f 
our senses ; a miracle being nothing else but a .supernatural elfect evident to sense, the 
great end and design whereol' is to be a sensible proof and conviction to us of something 
that wc do not sec. For want of this, transulxstantiution is no niiraclo ; a sign or miracle 
is always a thing sensible, otherwise it could be no sign. Now, that such a dianpif rjs is 
pretended in transubstantiation should really be wrought, and yet there should be no sign 
of it, is a thing very wonderful ; but not to sense, for our senses percelv(‘ no chfuige. 
And that a thing should remain to all appearance ju.st as it was, hath nothing at all of 
w^onder in it* Wc wonder, indeed, wheti we see a strange thing done, !)ut no tnan womiers 
when he sees nothing done,’* Sermons, vol, ii. p. 4-10. 8 vo. Loudon, 1820, 
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Bethsaida, (Mark viii, 2$ — 26., and the deaf man near the sea of Galilee. 
(Mark vii. 32 — 37. In the first of these, “ he spat on the ground, and 
made clay of the spittle, and anointed the eyes of the blind man with the 
clay,’^ and commanded him to go and wash in the pool of Siloam ; the 
man went thither, and washed, and returned seeing. In the second case, 
he took the blind man by the hand, and led him out of the town, and 
when he had spit on his eyes, and put his hands upon him, he asked him 
if he saw aught ? and he looked up, and said, I see men as trees walking. 
After that he put his hands again upon his eyes, and made him look up, 
and he was restored, and he saw every man clearly ; and he sent him 
away to his own house, saying, Neither go into the town, nor tell it to 
any in the town.” Nearly similar was our Saviour’s treatment of the deaf 
man who had an impediment in his speech, into whose ears he put his 
fingers, and “ spit and touched his tongue ; and, looking up to heaven, 
he sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that is, — Be opened ! and 
straightway his oars were opened, and the string of his tongue was loosed, 
and he spake plain.” 

These three are the only instances where a deliberate external appli* 
cation is related to have been used, and in all these cases the reason for 
using it seems to have been one and the same, namely^ to conmy to the in^ 
dividiials, on tohom the mhacles were performed^ a clear assurance that 
Jesus was ihe person al whose command, and by whose agency, the cure was 
wrought', and to enable them to stale to ot/ms the grounds of this assurance 
fully a)ul circumslantially. For this purpose our Saviour used such a 
mode of application as was best calculated to make an impression on the 
senses those men possessed, unimpaired, antecedent to the miracle, and 
such as led them to observe, that he was about to interpose, in order to 
perfect those organs which were defective. A little attention will show 
that every circumstance in the diftcrent modes of application had this 
teiulcncy. 

« A blind man can know another only by the voice or the touch. The 
blind man near Bethsaida our Lord led out of the town remote from the 
crowd, that he might be sure of the person who spoke to or touched him ; 
he then spat on his eyes, and laid his hands on him, and restored him to 
sight, though imperfectly, — after that, he put his hands again upon his 
eyes, and he saw clearly. What possible mode could give^ him a more 
full assurance that the cure was wrought by the interposition of an ex- 
ternal agent, and that Jesus was that agent ? The deaf man could judge 
of the intentions of another only by seeing what he does ; him therefore 
our Lord took aside from the multitude, that he might fix and confine his 
attention to himself, and then he put his fingers into his ears, and touched 
his tongue, thus signifying to luiu that he intended to produce some 
change in those organs ; lie then looked up to heaven, at the same time 
speaking, to signify that the change would proceed from a divine power, 
exercised at his interposition. 

’file very same purpose was equally answered by our Lord’s applica- 
tion to the eyes of the man born blind ; it assured him that the person 
who came close to him, and spoke to him, and anointed his eyes, was the 
Hole agent, by whose interposition the cure was wrought. Immediately, 
on approaching our Saviour, after receiving his sight, he must have re- 
cog!use<l him by his voice. Had the grounds of his assurance been less 
full and circumstantial, ho never could have so unanswerably silenced 
the objections, and replied to the captious queries of the Pharisees, — 
What did he do to thee f how opened he thine eyes — He answered, a7id 
said, A man that is called Jesus made clay, and anomlcd mine eyes, and 
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, said unto me, Go to the jjool of Siloam, and ijoash ; and I 'went and washed, 
and I recevoed sight. 

We may be confirmed in believing this to have been the design of 
these external applications, by observing, that they were used in no in- 
stance except those of blindness and deafness, when a defect of the senses 
rendered them necessary to convey such assurance of Jesus having been 
the author of the miracle. And still more, by observing that it docs not 
appear that any of these three men had any previous knowledge of our 
Saviour's power and character. The man born blind, he healed without 
any solicitation. The blind man at Bethsaida, and the deaf man, do not 
appear to have come of themselves, they were brought by their friends ; 
more precaution was therefore necessary to call their attention to the per- 
son by whom the miracle was wrought, and give them full evidence that 
it was his sole work. When the two blind men at Capernaum, and two 
others near Jericho, applied to our Saviour to be healed, it was with a de- 
clared previous conviction of his divine power that they followed him, 
crying, Son of David, have mercy upon us ! Here, therefore, a less remark- 
able external application was sufiicicnt ; as they professed their belief, 
Jesus only required that this profession should be sincere, Believe ye, 
said he,that I have the power to do this? and they said, yea. Lord: iJicn he 
touched their eyes, saying, Accordingto your faith be it unto you; and their 
eyes were opened. 

‘‘ If these remarks are just, they exhibit one of those numberless cases, 
where incidents apparently minute and objectionable, when well consi- 
dered, display the miraculous nature of the facts, and the admirable pro- 
priety of our Lord’s conduct in every circumstance ; and every such 
instance confirms strongly the conclusion, that our Lord’s miracles were 
not delusive visions, or the extravagances of a wild and senseless fanatic, 
but plain proofs of a divine power, exhibited with the sobriety and dignity 
becoming his divine character,” ^ 

5, Not only public monuments must be kept up, but some 

OUTWARD ACTIONS MUST ALSO BE CONSTANTLY I'ERFORMEI), IN ME- 
MORY OP THE PACTS THUS PUBLICLY WROUGHT. 

6. Such monuments must be set up, and such actions and 

OBSERVANCES INSTITUTED AT THE VERY TIME WHEN 'JTIOSE EVION'l’S 
TOOK. PLACE, AND BE AFTERWARDS CONTINUED WITHOUT INTER- 
RUPTION, 

These two rules render it impossible that the belief of any facts should 
be imposed upon the credulity of after-ages, when the generation asserted 
to have witnessed them had expired ; for, whenever such facts come to be 
recounted, if not only monuments are said to remain of them, but public 
actions and observances bad further been constantly used to commemo- 
rate them by the nation appealed to, ever since they had taken place ; the 
deceit must be immediately detected, by no such monuments appearing, 
and by the experience of every individual, who could not but know that 
no such actions or observances had been used by them, to commemorate 
such events. 

VII. Let us now apply the criteria, thus stated and explained, to 
the ILPUSTKATION of a lew of die miracles related in the sacreil 
writings. 


* Dr. Graves’s « Essay on the Character of the Apostles and 
prove that they were not Enthusiasts,*' pp, 287 , 288 . 


Evangelists, designed to 
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1. And first, as to the Mosaic Miracles recorded in the Pentateuch : 

The plagues in Egypt were xdtnessed by the whole nation of the 
Israelites, and felt by all the Egyptians. — At the Red Sea the Is- 
raelites passed through, and beheld the whole host of Pharaoh 
perish. — During forty years were the children of Israel sustained 
with food from heaven. Sometimes they were supplied with water 
from the flinty rock ; and throughout their journies they beheld the 
cloud of the Lord on the tabernacle by day, and the fire by night, 
(Exod. xL 38.) — At the passage over tlie Jordan the nsoaters stood 
and rose up tipon an heap ; ' and. all the Israelites passed over on di'p 
gro7ind in the midst ofjordanl (Josh. iii. 16, 17.) To each of the 
miracles here briefly enumerated, all the criteria above stated will be 
found to apply. 

[i.] The posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, being chosen by 
Jehovah to be his peculiar people, for the preservation of true religion, 
the miracles performed in tlieir behalf were unquestionably worthy of 
their Almighty Author. Here we have the first mark. 

[ii.] The miracles in question, though some of them (as the plagues in 
Egypt) were announced before they were actually performed, did actually 
and really take place in Egypt, and were removed only at the command 
of Moses, while the land of Goshen (in which the Israelites dwelt) was 
exempted from their operation. Here we have our seconu, tiuri), 
and FOURTH marks most fully established ; for all the miracles above 
mentioned were recorded by Moses at or about the time when they actually 
took place : moreover, he recapitulated the miracles which he had wrought 
in fjgypt and in tlic wilderness, and appealed to those who wore present 
for tlse truth of them ; which no wise man would have done, if he could 
have been confuted. 

[iii.] Further, all these miracles were witnessed by upwards of two mil- 
lions of persons, who I'cinaiucd collected in one camp for forty years; an 
assembly so great, probably, never before or since, remained collected in 
one body for so long a period. If, then, this whole nation had not been 
entirely without eyes and cars, if they were not bereft of reason and sense, 
it was Impossible, at the time these facts wore said to havo taken place, 
tlmt they could have been persuaded of their existence, had they not 
been real. 

[iv.] Once more, to commemorate the protection of the Israelites, 
when all the first-born of the Egyptians were destroyed, and their deli- 
verance from bondage, which was its immediate consequence, Moses 
changed the beginning of their year to the month when this event hap- 
pened, and instituted the feast of the |)assovcr. To this was added 
solemn consecration of the first-born of man and beast to the Lord, with 
the following remarkable charge annexed: il shall he •mJien 
lh\j children ask thee in time io come^ sayings ^ What is this thou shall 
say to them^ ^ By strength of hand the Lord brought us out of Pgyp^f^^f^ 
tile house of bondage: and it came topass^ nnhen Pharaoh i^iould hardly let 
ns go, that the Lord slctv all the first-born in the land of Bgyp^i both the 
Jlrst-bom (f man^ and the first-born of beasts — Therefore X sacrifice to the 
Lord all that oyenelh the matrix^ ” &c. (Exod. xiii. 14. 16.) All these 
things have been observed over since, and establish the truth of th«* nar- 
ration in the book of Exodus. In further commemoration of the des^truc- 
tion of the first-born of the Egyptians, the tribe of Levi was set apart ; 
and, besides the passover, the feast of tabernacles was instituted, to per- 
petuate the deliverance of the Israelites, and their journeying in the 

von. n R 
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Desert (Le^^. xxiii* 40- et seq.) ; as the feast of Pentecost was appointed 
fifty days after thepassover (Deut.xxvi.5 — 10.), in memory of the mira- 
culous deliverance of the law from Mount Sinai, which took place nity 
days after their departure from Egypt. In all these instances we have our 
yiFTH and SIXTH criteria most clearly and decisively establishea. 

The same remark will hold with respect to the miraculous supply 
of the Israelites with food, the memory of which was perpetuated by 
the pot of manna; and to the twelve stones which were taken out 
of the midst of Jordan, at the time of the miraculous passage of the 
Israelites over that river, and were set up by Joshua at Gilgal, as 
a memorial to them for ever. How irresistible is the reasoning ot 
Mr. Leslie on this last monument ! To form our argument, says he, 
let us suppose that there never was any such thing as that passage 
over Jordan ; that these stones at Gilgal were set up upon some 
other occasion ; and that some designing man in an after age invented 
this book of Joshua, affirmed that it was written at the time of that 
imaginary event by Joshua himself, and adduced this pile of stones 
as a testimon}’’ of the truth of it ; would not every body say to him, 

We know this pile very well : but we never before heard of this 
reason for it, nor of this book of Joshua ; where has it lain concealed 
all this while ? and where and how came you, after so many ages, to 
find it ? Besides, this book tells us, that this passage over Jordan 
was ordained to be taught our children from age to age, and there- 
fore that they were always to be instructed in the meaning of this 
particular monument, as a memorial of it; but we w’ere never taught 
it when w'e were children, nor did we ever teach our children any 
such thing; and it is in the highest degree improbable thatsuch an em- 
phatic ordinance should have been forgotten, during the continuance 
of so remarkable a pile set up for the express purpose of perpetuating 
its remembrance.” And if, where we know not the reason of a bare 
naked monument, a fictitious reason cannot be imposed ; how much 
more is it impossible to impose upon us in actions and observances 
which we celebrate in memory of particular events ! How impossible 
to make us forget those passages which we daily commemorate, and 
persuade us that we had always kept such institutions in memory of 
what we never heard of before ; that is, that we knew it before we 
knew it ! And if we find it thus impossible for an imposition to be 
put upon us, even in some things which have not all the marks be- 
fore mentioned; how much more impossible is it that any deceit 
should be in that thing where ALL the marks do meet !” ^ 


Leslie's Short and Easy Method with the Deists, p. 22. f3d edit. The reality of the 
miracles performed by Moses, and the impossibility of accounting for them by natural 
means are ably vindicated by M. Du Voisin, Autoiit^ ties Livres de Moyse, pp. 249 — 293. 
The various miracles, which arc concisely noticed above, are considered in detail, and 
exceUenlly illustrated by IMr. Fabei, m his Hoi re Mosaiem fvol. i. pp. 359 — 387.) and 
by Dr, Graves, in his Lectures on the four last books of the Pentateuch, (vol. i. pp- 151 
— 171.) In his appendix to the same volume, (pp. 373 — 410.) Dr. G. has refuted the 
sceptical remarks of the late Dr, Geddes (who chiefly borrowed them from continental 
critics,) which have lately been le-asseHed by a living opposcr of divine revelation, as 
though the> had never before been lefuted. Dr. Co! Iyer, in his Lcctmcson Scripture 
Miracles, (p. 151. to the end) has also treated on the principal inirnclos recorded in the 
Old and New Testaments; and the miracles of the New Testament arc treated of by the 
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2. Secondly, the observations contained in the preceding pao-es, 
apply with similar weight and propriety to the Miracles record^ in 
the New Testament; the number, variety, and greatness of which, as 
well as the persons hy whom, the persons before whom, and the 
manner in which they were respectively performed, together with 
the effects produced by them, and the incontestible fact, that their 
reality was never denied by those who witnessed them, or who, living 
near the time when they were performed, had the means as well as 
the inclination to deny them, if they had not been achially wrought, 
— are all so many indisputable proofs of the truth of the Christian 
revelation. If only one or tw'O miracles had been wrought for this 
purpose, it might have been considered as a fortunate chance, which 
occurred at a convenient season ; or, if Christ had performed them 
privately, and before his own disciples only, they might have been 
suspected by the rest of the world of fraud and imposition. But the 
reverse of all this was the actual fact : for, 

(1.) The NUMBER of Chrisfs miracles was very great. 

If wc consider only those which are recorded nt large, they arc about 
forty in number ; and consequently the opportunities of examination were 
increased, and of deceit proportionably lessened. But it is evident that 
they must have been beyond all number, if we take into account the se- 
veral instances in which wc are told that great multitudes flocked to Jesus, 
who were alHicled with various diseases, for the most part incurable by 
human skill, and that he healed them all; and that thousands were fed by 
him with a few loaves and fishes. The gospel, indeed, is full of the mi- 
racles of Christ ; and one of his biographers informs us, that he performed 
a greater number than arc in any way recorded. But, 

(2.) There xms a great variei'T hi the miracles recorded in the New 
Testament^ which were of a pminancnt nature, atid might he reviewed 
and re-emmined, as in many instances we know they actually were. 

The VARIETY of Christ's miracles is a circumstance that claims our 
attention equally with their number. As no impostors ever pretended to 
perform a great number of miracles, so they always or usually limited them- 
selves to one species of them. It was the number and variety of the mi- 
racles Mu'ought by Moses, which at length convinced the Egyptian magi- 
cians that the power by which he wrought them was divine. From the 
variety of clFects in the universe, wc conclude the existence of an Al- 
mighty designing cause. One effect or two of different kinds, or a few of 
the same kind, may be inadvertently ascribed to chance; or it may be 
said, that the persons producing such effects, possessed some extraor- 
dinary or peculiar skill in accomplishing them, or some peculiar art in 
imposing on men in respect of them. But a variety of effects, all mutually 
distinginshod, and each perfect in each kind, suggests the idea of a per- 
fect agent, powerful and designing, employed in producing them. And 
this is' the case with the miracles of Christ ; for, not one disease only, but 
alt are subject to the power of Christ and his apostles ; not only diseases, 
but every calamity which is incident to mankind, are banished by their 
word : and even death, ' — the last enemy, — is obedient to them, and 
gives up Ins prey at their command, especially at the command of Christ. 
Wc behold him, giving sight to the horn blind, — healing the obstinate 

late Dr. Dodd, in tlio first an<l second volumes of liis Discourses on the Miracles and 
Farahlcq, (Svo. 4 vo1b.) London, 1809. 
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leprosy 9 — making those who tvanfed a limb ^ perfect, — those who were 
loomed double, straight, — those who shooh with the palsy, robust, — nerv- 
ing the withered arm with strength, — restoring the insane and demoniacs 
to reason, and raising the dead to life. That great miracle of raising the 
deadjdn particular, Christ performed no less than four times; once on 
the ruler’s daughter, just after she had expired, — again, on the widow’s 
son, as he was carried on his bier to be interred, — a third time on La- 
zarus when, he had lain in his grave four days, and lastly, — the greatest 
instance of all, in himself. We behold the apostles also expelling demons, 
restorin.g the lame from his birth, giving sight to the blind, healing all 
manner of diseases, and giving life to the dead. These supernatural 
works were not performed in a fevo instances, with hesitation and difi^ 
dence; but every voeek and every day were witnesses to numerous instances 
of them for a successive series of years, so that ail suspicion of human 
management, compact, and juggle, was for ever precluded. In short, 
not only man but every other being bows in ready subjection to their 
voice-; not only animate but inanimate creatures, feel the power of God, 
and act contrary to their natures, at his will. — The winds, the waves, the 
rocks, the sun, the earth, the heavens, — all are the subjects of those 
who first introduced the Christian dispensation. 

(S.) The DESIGN (f Chrises miracles was truly important^ and every 
way worthy of their Almighty Author, 

The' very kinds of these miracles were foretold by the prophet Isaiah, 
nearly seven centuries before ^ .* and if we reflect on the end and purpose 
for which these miracles were wrought, we find it grand and noble, full 
of dignity, majesty, and mercy. It was, to carry on one vast and con- 
sistent plan of Providence, extending from the creation to the consum- 
mation of all things, to establish a system of belief, hope, and practice, 
adapted to the actual wants and conditions of mankind ; which had been 
revealed in part to the Jews, promised to the prophets, and tended to 
destroy the four great moral evils, — so prevalent and so pernicious, — 
viz. atheism, scepticism, immorality, and vice. In subservience to tlieir 
grand object, — the confirmation of his divine mission, — the miracles of 

I So KoWovs signifies. \ It is a different woi*d from and has a di/roront signifi- 

cation. Both these words occur in Matt, xv. 3 1 . kvAAous vyieis, “XI^Xovs mpi^otiTovpTfs, 
He made the maimed to be.«;/io/e, those who wanted a limb, ^terfecl, and the lame to walk. 
What an amazing instance of divine power, of creative energy, must the reproduction of 
a.hand}' foot, or other limb be, by the mere word or touch of Jesus I How astonishing to 
the spectators ! That the above is the meaning of kvKKqs, see Wetstein, Kypko, and 
Eisner on Matt. xv. 31. 

' 2 The circumstance of Christ’s miracles being predicted so many years before the per- 
formance of them, is particularly w'orthy of notice. ■ It removes all suspicion of any 
design to impose on the understandings of men, to sway them by the pow'cr of novelty, 
or to surprise them by a species of proof, of which they had never before heard. .In this 
respect the miracles of Jesus have a great advantage over those of Moses. Wlien Moses 
..appeared, the notion of a miracle must have been new and unprecedented ; allowing this, 
there iWas ’HO impropriety in the use of miracles among a rude uncivilized' people. But, 
wliien the ^world became more polished, and, by the frequency of imposture, more Huspi-. 
cious and inquisitive, it was highly proper that tlie species of proof, by which any new 
system was confirmed, should be previously notified, or bo such as men had been in the 
habit of attending to. This applied particularly to the Jews, tlie witnesses of the miracles 
of were much prepossessed against him j and it was of importance that tlie 

proof from this quarter should appear in the most unexceptionable light. Jesus had this 
m view, in^e^swer given to the disciples of John the Baptist, when they inquired if 
..he.was the Chnst He directs them to his miracles, in proof that he was, and appeals 
•to the predictions of the same prophet who had described the character and actions of their 
master.^^ Compare Isa. xxix. X8, 19. xxxv. 4—3. and Ixi. 1. with Matt. xi. .4, 5. and 
Mark vu. S7. 
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Christ were wrought for the most benevolent of all purposes, the^ allevi- 
ation of human misery in all its forms, and they carry in them the cha-- 
racters of the greatest goodness as well as of the greatest power. Most of 
them were performed in consequence of application or intreaty ; and, on 
those occasions, the character and conduct of Jesus appear, adorned with 
the most delicate expressions of compliance and piety. 

[i.] The instances of the leper, who applied for himself, as Jesus came 
down from tiie mountain (Matth. viii. 3.); — of the centurion, applying for 
a favourite servant (viii, 8.) ; — of the sick of the palsy, brought in his bed, 
and let down by the roof (Luke v. 18.); — and of the ruler, whose daughter 
lay at the point of death, and expired before his arrival (Luke viii. 41.); — 
are all so many occasions which display that divine compassion, which 
was ever open to the cries of the miserable; — a compassion surmounting 
every obstacle, unconquerable by opposition, and with dignity triumphing 
over it. The circumstances of the last mentioned application are remark- 
ably beautiful. We see a ruler of the synagogue falling down at the feet 
of Jesus, beseeching him to come into his house ; the more importunate 
in his intreaty, as probably he had been either an enemy, or liable *to the 
imputation of being one, and, on that account also the more doubtful of 
success ; to crown all, his case was pitiable and pressing : He had one only 
daughter about twelve years of age, and she lay a dying* As Jesus went to 
the house, the people crowded about him, and in the throng a most com- 
passionate cure was wrought, only by touching the hem of his garment. 
In the meantime, the young woman expires, and messages arc sent to 
prevent his taking any further trouble. This now distress has the effect 
of heightening the compassionate favour. It instantly drew forth from 
the mouth of Jesus that reviving declaration, the prelude of the miracle : 
Fear not) beliexte onlij^ and she shall he made %johole. (Luke viii. 50.) 

[ii.] Beautiful as those instances are, yet they yield to others, where Jesus 
wrought his miracles without application. To prevent intreaty, to watch 
for opportunity of doing good to others, is the very essence of a bene-* 
volent cliaractcr, and is the perfection of an amiable one. The miracu- 
lous draught of fishes (Luke v. 1.) is perhaps one of the lowest of these 
instances. We cannot suppose that the disciples could either ask or 
expect such an appearance in their favour. But, as the miracle, by its 
greatness, was fitted to inspire every sentiment of respect ; so the oc- 
casion of working it served to give a ftill opening into the indulgent 
character of their master at the moment of his calling them. His en- 
tering soon after into Peter's house, and healing his wife’s mother, who 
lay sick of a fever (Matth. viii. 14.), was also an act of indulgence, and 
pcculiai’ly fitted to secure the attachment of this zealous disciple. ^ The 
feeding of thousands miraculously with a few loaves and fishes, gives a 
happy and striking instance of an attention descending to the most or^i 
dinary wants of men. Tlie cases of dispossession have the most humane 
aspect, where the misery was great, and no application supposaWe, nor 
any desire of relief. 

[iii.] There arc two instances of such distresses as every day occur, 
in which we see Jesus interposing, unasked, with the most exquisite sen- 
sibility. One is a case of infirm old age ; the other of youth cut off in 
its bloom ; distresses mortifying to the pride of man, and always deeply 
affecting to a generous mind. Wilt thou be made xvholef says Jesus to 
the old man lying at the pool of Bethesda. (John v. 6.) The helpless- 
ness of distressed old age cannot be painted in more lively colours, than 
in the simple account which the man gives of himself ; and never was 
relief dispensed with more grace and dignity : Jesus saith to him^ Rise^ 
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take up thij led and walk. (John v. 8.) The other distress is still of a 
more tender kind^ the untimely death of an only son ; a distress always 
great, but on the present occasion heightened by the concurrence of 
affecting circumstances, Jesus went into a city called Nain, Now, when 
he came nigh to the gate of the city, behold there was a dead man carried 
out, the omy son of his mother, and she was a widow. And much people 
of the city was xmth her. (Lukevii.il, 12.) In attending to the nar- 
ration, we sympathise deeply with the distress of the sorrowful mother, 
we even participate in the sympathy and sorrow of the attendants. Such 
a distress was adapted to the divine pity of Jesus. When the Lord saw 
her, he had compassion on her, and said unto her. Weep (Luke vii. 13.) ; 
and he came and touched the bier, and said, Young man, arise. (14*.) And, 
lest the immediate object of the miracle should escape us, the historian 
concludes the account of it with observing, that Jesus delivered him to 
his mother. (15.) Great actions in ordinary life have often much of the 
terrible in them ; if they have beauties, yet they are usually of the awful 
kind ; but, in the miracles of Jesus, there is nothing alarming ; they were 
hurtful to none, and beneficial to all who felt their influence. We na- 
turally wish ourselves to have been spectators of those agreeable scenes. 
This was the charm which overpowered the stupidity or prejudices of 
the multitudes, when the other charms of the miracles seemed to have 
operated faintly. On occasion of one of the lowest exertions, the mul- 
titude was capable of making the following reflection ; He hath done all 
things well ; he maJeeth both the deef to hear, and the dumb to speak. ^ 

Compare with these evangelical miracles the pagan miracles, as 
delivered to us by report, or the ecclesiastical miracles after the 
church was supported by the state: — but there is 7io comparison. 
The latter were usually such as would make fools stare, and wise 
men suspect,* and as they began, so they ended in vain, — establish- 
ing nothing, or what was worse than nothing ; if false, the tricks of 
deceitful men j if true, the frolics of fantastical demons.’^ ^ 

In short, the miracles of Christ had nothing in them fiintaslical or 
cruel, but were glorious acts of kindness and beneficence, done to 
persons to whom it is usually least done, but who most needed his 
kindness and beneficence, — the poor, the needy, the desolate and 
the afflicted. They were moreover, calculated to excite gratitude 
rather than fear, and to persuade rather than to terrify. Jesus per- 
formed no miracles of the severe kind, and the apostles very few,— 
no more indeed than were necessary for wise and good purposes, vijs. 
the detection and the punishment of sin and hypocrisy in the infant 
state of the Christian church. 

Of the vast multitude of miracles, performed by Jesus Christ, 
there are only tw^o which carry in them any marks of severity, 
namely, his suffering the demons to enter the herd of swine, in con- 
sequence of which the whole herd perished in the waters ; and his 
causing the barren fig-tree to wither away. 

[i.] With regard to the destruction of the swine (Matt, viii.28— 3L 
Mark V. 12—17.), it should be considered that Jesus did not, properly 
speaking, command or do this, but only suffered it to be done ; and it is 

^ P^vid Hunter’s Observations on the Hiistory of Jesus Christ, vol. i. pp, . 
291. Edinburgh. 1770. “ 

Or, Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol.i. p.26'd. 2d edit. 
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no more an impeachment of his goodness that he sulFered this to be 
done, than it is of the providence of the Almighty, that he permits any 
evil to be committed in the world* Jesus might suffer this, perhaps, to 
show the great power and malice of evil spirits if not restrained by Om- 
nipotence ; perhaps if the Jews were the owners of the swine, to punish 
them for keeping such animals in direct violation of the Mosaic institute, 
which forbad the eating of swine, and even the keeping of them ; or, 
perhaps, if the owners of them were Gentiles, to convince them of the 
sacredness and divinity of the Jewish laws, which (it is well known) they 
ridiculed on many accounts, and especially for the prohibition of eating 
swine’s flesh ; and ftirther, it may be, to punish them for laying a snare 
in the way of the Jews. But, vdioever they were that sustained this 
loss, they seemed to have deserved it for their covetous and inhuman 
temper ; for they were not so much pleased with the good that was done 
to the afflicted man, as they were offended with the loss of the swine; 
and, instead of being awakened by so great a miracle to confess their 
sins, and revere the power of Christ, they desired him immediately to 
depart out of their coasts. They could not but be sensible that He, who 
had wrought this miracle among them, must be a divine person ; yet, 
because they had sustained some loss by it, they never applied to him 
for mercy, but sent him away, and thus showed themselves still more 
worthy of the punishment that had been inflicted upon them. 

[ii.] In causing the barren fig-tree to wither away (Matt. xxi. 19. Mark 
xi. 14. 21.), Jesus neither invaded private property, nor did any injury 
to the community at large : and though this is alleged as a severe mi- 
racle, the allegation is not to the purpose. For, as the fig-tree was not 
an animated being, so it was not, in a proper sense, capable of being 
kindly or unkindly treated, but was a proper and strong figurative repre- 
sentation of the Jewish people. But the lesson, which this action dic- 
tated to his disciples, and now dictates to us, is of the first importance 
to every man alive, — to the deist as well as to the believer. If the op- 
portunities which God has given us for our improvement in religious 
knowledge and the purification of our affections, be neglected or mis- 
employed ; — if we be found unfruitful in the knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus, and in good works, — which are the fruits of faith in him, wo 
must expect to be withered like the barren fig-tree, before the fiery blast 
of his displeasure, when he cometh to judge the earth. ^ 

Tliere were good reasons, therefore, for Christ’s severity in these 
two cases ; but in all other instances he was perfect goodness and 
benevolence. He went about doing good.” He was the greatest 
physician to bodies as well as souls ; his constant employment was> 
fceding the hungry, healing the sick, casting out demons % and rais- 

' The above, doubtless, was the general design of the emblem of the barren fig-tree. 
It was usual, among the people of the east, to designate things by actions ; and there are 
frequent instances of this nature in the prophets of the Old Testament. In like manner, 
Jesus Clirisl by a familiar type, gave the Jews to understand wliat they must expect for 
making only a formal profession of religion. — The kingdom of God shall be taken from 
mn, and girem to a bringing forth the fin its thereof (Matt. xxi. 43.) This figure 

of tiie fig-tree was employed by Christ, more than once to the same purpose, as may be 
seen in the parable related in LukexHi. (J— 9. In Matt. xxi. 19. and Markxi. 14. 2U 
it is by way of type ; there, by way of parable : here the malediction is executed upon it ; 
there it is denounced (ver. 7.) — Cut it clown, Vihy cumbereth it the ground ? 

y Tliero was a peculiar propriety in Jesus casting out evil spirits, which, by Divine 
Providence, were permitted to exert themselves at that time, and to possess many persons, 
<< By this ho showed that he came to destroy the empire of Satan, and seemed to foretel 
that, wheresoever his doctrine should prevail, idolatry and vice should he put to flight. 

Jl 4 
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ing the dead. The first of his miracles was at a wedding, converting 
water into wine, thus sanctioning the sacred institution of marriage, 
and at the same time showing that he was no enemy to innocent 
festivity : and one of the last was reKstoring the ear of the high priest^s 
servant which Peter had cut off. The gospel was a covenant of 
mercy, and it could not be better ratified and confirmed than by 
acts of mercy. 

(4.) Consider further the greatness of Christas miracles. 

If any actions can be called miraculous, those of Jesus are indisputably 
so. In the simplest instances of cures performed, we always find some 
circumstances fixing this point, — such as, that the disease was in its 
nature incurable, that it was inveterate, and had baffled every effort of 
art ; that it was instantaneously removed, by a single word, sometimes 
without it, sometimes by a touch, or by applications, from which in a 
natural way no relief was to be expected, — for example, anointing xxsilh 
clay the eyes of a man born blind. In the higher instances of exertion, 
such as raising the dead, we have no difficulty in determining them to 
have been miraculous. To explain them in any other way, is an attempt 
which must terminate in confusion and absurdity, on which account very 
few have ever engaged in it. But it is of consequence to observe, that 
works so great could never have been admitted as true, by a scrupulous 
and inquisitive age, had there been any doubt of their certainty. Their 
GREATNESS, which all had occasion to know, and which no one ever con- 
tradicted (as will be shown in a subsequent page), secures them against 
the suspicion of imposture. Impostors seldom deal in great tricks ; this 
would offend too much against probability, and prompt men to an inves- 
tigation. They usually satisfy themselves with little tricks, because they 
are less open to suspicion, and more easily gain credit. 

(5.) Observe also the persons by vcJiom these miracles 'were acwm^ 
jplished. 


They were wrought by persons who were known to be poor, unlearned, 
of low condition, and destitute of great friends and powerful patrons; 
who gave other proofs of their mission, and did not rest the xohole of their 
cause upon miracles, but who likewise insisted upon the reasonableness 
of their doctrines, which they offered to examination. Further, they 
were wrought by persons who appealed to -God, and declared that they 
would perform them. By acting in the name of the God and Father of 
all, they gave the best kind of proof that they were supported by him, 
and thus prevented objections that the wonder might happen by chance, 
or be eirected by a secret fatal power, of which they themselves knew 
nothing, or by evil spirits, or for ot^er ends and purposes: and they laid 
themselves under a necessity of fulfilling their promises, or of passing for 
men who either deceived others or were deceived themselves* ^But 
Jesus Christ and his apostles were not the only persons, who con- 
ticlently appealed to the evidence of miracles, in the very face of their ene- 
mies; thus daring them, as it were, to a detection of imposture, if any 
imposture had existed. There was a class of writers in the primitive 
Church who composed what were styled Apologies.” (Some of these 
Apologies have already been cited.) They «« ware addressed to the 

avowed design, to defend Christianity, and to 
vindicate the reception of it. ^ 

He foresaw that the great and popular objection to him would be, that ho was a maoiciun ' 
R beforehand, and ejected evil spirits, to show tliat hu miH in no 
xronfederacy with them.” Jortin^s Rem. on Eccl. Hist. vol. i! p. 2GS 
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The oldest writer of this description with whose works we are at 
all acquainted, is Quaoratus. He lived about seventy years after the 
death of Christ, and presented his Apology to the Emperor Adrian^ A 
passage of it has been preserved by Eusebius ; from which it appears, 
that he formally and confidently appealed to the miracles of Christ, as a 
matter which admitted not of the least doubt or controversy. — ^ The 
works of our Saviour/ says he, ‘ were always conspicuous, for they were 
real. Both they that were healed, and they that were raised from the 
dead, were seen, not only when they were healed or raised, but for a 
long time afterwards; not only whilst he dwelled on this earth, but also 
after his departure and for a good while subsequent to it : insomuch that 
some of them have reached to our times.’ i 

‘‘ To the same purpose speaks Justin Martyr, who followed Qua- 
dratus at the distance of about thirty years. — ‘ Christ healed those, who 
from their birth were blind and deaf and lame ; causing, by his word, one 
to leap,* another to hear, and a third to see : and, having raised the dead 
and caused them to live, he, by his works, excited attention, and induced 
the men of that age to know him. Who, however, seeing these things 
done, said that it was a magical appearance ; and dared to call him a ma- 
gician and a deceiver of the people.’ - 

Next in chronological order follows Tertulltan, who flourished 
during the same century with Justin Martyr. — ^ That person, whom the 
Jews had vainly imagined, from the meanness of his appearance, to be a 
mere man, they afterwards, in consequence of the power which he ex- 
erted, considered as a magician : when he, with one word, ejected devils 
out of the bodies of men, gave sight to the blind, cleansed the leprous, 
strengthened the nerves of those that had the palsy, and lastly, with one 
command, raised the dead ; when he, I say, made the very elements obey 
him, assuaged the storms, and walked upon the seas, demonstrating him- 
self to be the Word of God.^ ^ 

We may finally notice Origen, who lived in the third century, and 
who published a regular defence of Christianity against the philosopher 
Cclsus. — * Undoubtedly we do think him to be the Christ and the Son of 
God, because he healed the lame and the blind : and we are the more 
confirmed in this persuasion by what is written in the prophecies ; Then 
shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear, 
and the lame man shall leap as an hart. But, that he also raised the dead, 
and that it is not a fiction of those who wrote the Gospels, is evident from 
hence ; that, if it had been a fiction, there would have been many recorded 
to be raised up, and such as had been a long time in their graves. But, 
it not being a fiction, few have been recorded.’ ^ 

That the defenders of Christianity should thus needlessly commit 
themselves to the hostile Pagans, if no miracles had been performed, and 
when a regular confutation of their pretences was perfectly easy, it is alike 
difficult to account for and hard to believe.”® 

(fi.) The pcrso7is before whom the miracles were wrought claim our 
(Special notice. 

These astonishing actions were not performed in sequestered cells or 
solitudes, cautiously shunning the light of truth, and the scrutiny of offi- 


i Quadrat. Apol. apud Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. iv. c. 3. 
'-i just. Mart. Jliak p. 258. edit. Thirlby. 

^ 'IVrtuU Apol. p. 20. cd. Prior. Par, 1C75. 

^ Orig. cent. Cels. Ub. ii. § 48. 

* Faber’s DiOicuUieb of luftdelity, pp. 230 — 232. 
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cious inquiries. They were wrought in a learned age and in civilised coun- 
tries, in the politest and best inhabited parts of the world, where persons 
are not easily deluded. It is worthy of remark, that, when Christianity 
was published, a general prejudice in the people, and a very severe sus- 
picion in the government, prevailed against the belief of miracles. They 
were stigmatised by the opprobrious name of magic ^ and Augustus, it is 
well known, had published very rigorous edicts against the whole race of 
prcestigiators or jugglers. Further, the Christian miracles were exhibited 
in the face of day, before vast multitudes of friends and enemies indiscri- 
minately, to whose calmmd deliberate investigation they were submitted: 
and at a time, when men wanted neither power nor inclination to expose 
them if they were impostures, and who were in no danger of being called 
atheists for disbelieving them, and of being insulted by the populace and 
persecuted by the civil magistrate for deriding them. The miracles of 
Christ and his apostles were witnessed by thousands, who would have re- 
joiced in the detection of imposture, had any been attempted or practised, 
and who scrutinised both them and the persons on whom they were 
wrought, with the nicest subtilt}?' and strictest accuracy, in order (if pos- 
sible) to discover any fraud or falsehood in them. The persons who had 
experienced these miraculous effects, and who had been cured ofblindness, 
leprosy, palsy, or lameness, or who had had lost limbs restored to them, 
or had been raised from the dead, — these persons lived many years after- 
wards, — public monuments of them, — and carrying about with them in 
their own persons, the full conviction of these amazing operations, ^ 

(7). The MANNER, too^ in *mhich these miracles were poformrd^ is 
equally worthy of attention^ for its publicity^ simplicity^ and disinlcr^ 
ested^iess. 

[i.] As the miracles of Christ and his apostles were numerous, 
diversified and great, so they were wrought openev and publicly 
without concealment or disguise, which is a circumstance necessary 
to establish their credit. 

Pagan antiquity furnishes us wa’di accounts of pretended miracles, ami 
of pretended miraculous intercourses between men and their deities ; but 
the scene of them is always laid out of the reach of observation and dis- 
covery. Modern miracles also have in a great measure owed their being 
to the same source. When Jesus began to work miracles, bo did not re- 
tire into deserts and corners, as if there had been something in the oper- 
ation to be kept secret, or which, if disclosed, would bring the whole into 
discredit. But as he appeared in the world on purpose to instruct it, and 
as his doctrine was for this purpose delivered in public, so his miracles, 
which were chiefly exhibited for the support of the doctrine, were public 
also ; being performed in the most frequented places and on the most 
public occasions, as at marriages and funerals, and on solemn fcstivalH. 
Thus, many were done at Jerusalem, at the times of the great festivalH, 
when there was the greatest concouise of people from all parts of the 
country ; others, in the public streets of villages and cities ; others, in the 
public synagogues; and others, before great multitudes, who came logo* 
ther to hear Jesus, and to he healed by him of their infirmities* By far 
the greater part of his miracles were wrought in the vicinity of the sea of 

^ Quadratus, in the passage above cited, says, that there vi’^cre persons living even in his 
time, upon whom Chris^t had wrought miracles. (See Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib.iv. c, ih) 
And It is by no means improbable that some of those, who wc*rc* cured of their infirmities, 
or raised from the dead by Jesus Christ, were preserved by Providence to extreme old agcl 
to be living witnesses of his power and goodness. 
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Galilee, which was surrounded by large, fertile, and populous tracts, 
especially the two Galilees, containing many towns, and a multitude of 
villages, the least of which towns (Josephus informs us) contained up- 
wards of fifteen thousand souls. ^ Some of Christ’s miracles, indeed, were, 
from their nature, more private than others 2; yet privacy was never indus- 
triously sought after, except where the reasons of it are obvious. But an 
instance or two of this kind cannot be supposed to invalidate the credi- 
bility of great numbers openly performed. Considering the opposition 
of the world, it would not have been unreasonable, had the miracles of 
Jesus been less public ; in some cases he might have changed his ordinary 
manner with propriety; but, to the last, he persisted in it, for instance, 
at the resurrection of his friend Lazarus, only a little before his own death. 
The openness of the miracles was therefore a defiance to the malice, and 
a defiance to the incredulity of the world ; it being as true of his miracles 
as he asserted it to be of his doctrine. — I spake openly, said Christ, to the 
•world. I ever taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, •whither the Jews 
always resort : and in secret have I said nothing. (John xviii. 20.) 

The miracles of Christ and his apostles were accompanied with no ap- 
pearance of pride, vanity, or ostentation. When a man preaches up 
himself, and assumes haughty airs of importance and superiority, he gives 
cause for suspicion. Such was the case of Simon the Sorcerer, as repre- 
sented by Luke (Acts viii. 9.)> whose principal design seems to have been 
that he might pass for a very great person among the Samaritans. But 
the conduct of the apostles in tins respect was unexceptionable; and 
Jesus during his ministry acted as a servant and as a prophet sent from 
God, ascribing all his miracles to his father. While, however, Christ’s 
manner was totally free from ostentation, his miracles were characterised 
by a peculiar sobriety, decorum, authority, and dignity. They display 
something above the ordinary character of man, but they are fads in 
which the spectators could not be mistaken, 

[ii,] All tlie miracles of Christ were performed with the utmost 
Simplicity op Manner. 

They arc often, to all appearance, casual and incidental. At other 
times he wrought his miracles when prompted by intreaty, or where such 
an occasion presented itself, that it would have been out of character not 
to have wrought them. The manner of his doing them is remote from 
all suspicion of deceit or vain glory. As no ostentation is displayed 
before, so none is evinced after, the performance. Often he forbad those^ 
who were the objects of his goodness and compassion, to speak of the 
person to whom they were obliged, — a hard prohibition to a grateful 
mind 1 Often, as soon as the work was accomplished, he withdrew into 
some private retreat. This circumstance strengthens the credibility of 
the miracles; but it does more, — it exhibits them in their native beauty 
and dignity. It is, indeed, difficult to say, whether the ease or the 
dignity of the manner is most strongly expressed. To expel diseases 
by a single word, sometimes without one ; by a word to command the 
winds and waves j by a word to raise the dead bodies of men, sometimes 
almost from corruption, — are appearances which surpass all that we can 
imagine. 

1 Josephus, de Bell. Jud- lib, iii. c. 3. § 2, 

3 When it happened tliut any of them were pei formed privately, in a house or chamber, 
the efibets of the miracie were so visible, that they could not but be observed by great 
numbers, as in the instance of the raising of Jairus’s daughter to life. 

3 See the reason why Jesus sometiuu s enjoined secrecy on those whom he had healed, 
supra, pp. 23C, 237* 
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[iii.] The Disinterestedness with which the miracles of Christ 
and his apostles were wrought, is another circumstance that demands 
our consideration. 

They were performed for no worldly advantage. As nothing of that 
kind was sought, so nothing was obtained by Christ and by his disciples. 
When he first sent them forth, he expressly commanded them to take no 
fee or gratuity for the miracles they were about to work. JFreely^ said he, 
ye have received ^ freely give* (Matt. x. 8.) Obscure, indeed, they could 
not be who were endued with such powers, nor could they be despised by 
their friends and followers: but these were small temporal advantages, in 
comparison of the obloquy, the injuries, afflictions, sufferings, and perse- 
cutions of every possible kind, which they underwent. The miracles of 
Christ were wrought in the most generous and disinterested manner ; 
all were welcome to partake of the benefit of them ; and no distinction 
was made between the rich and the poor. The only exception was, that 
Christ and his apostles would not work miracles to gratify curiosity or to 
sanction unbelief. Should the question be asked, why Jesus did not 
perform more miracles before the unbelieving ? We reply, that such 
conduct was not necessary to the end of miracles, which was, to afford a 
reasonable conviction, — that it was not likely to answer any good end, 
but on the contrary would have been hurtful to such unbelievers ; — that 
it tended to defeat the design and success of Christ’s ministry, by naiTow- 
ing its sphere, or shortening its duration ; — and that, lastly and chiefly, 
it was unreasonable in itself, and contrary to the general scheme and 
order of God’s moral government,^ 

(8.) Another circumstance which confirms the truth and validity of 
these miracles, is the jirodtwed by the performance of them. 

Great numbers of persons who were spectators of them, were convinced 
by them, notwithstanding they had formed and cherished the strongest 
prejudices against the religion attested by these miracles. In consequence 
of this conviction, they quitted the religion in which they had been edu- 
cated, and with it ease, pleasure, fortune, reputation, friends, and re- 
lations ; they embraced the Gospel from the most indubitable persuasion 
of its truth, inviolably adhered to the profession of it, and sealed their 
belief of it with their blood. 

(9.) Lastly, so far were the miracles of Christ and his apostles 
from being considered as frauds or impostures, that their itEAEiTY 
voas never denied* 

Even the Jews^ and Heathens were constrained to admit them; though 
they ascribed them to various causes, denied them to be proofs of his 
divinity, or maintained that they were inferior to the miracles of the 
pagans. Thus, on one occasion, the Jews attributed Christ’s miracles to 


^ The topics above briefly noticed arc illustrated with ecjual force and beauty of argu- 
ment by Bp. Hurd. Works, voL vii. Serm, 39. pp. 158 — 175. 

2 This man doeth manv miracles (Jolinxi. 47.), was the judgment of the chief jjritsfs 
and Pharisees, assembled in council. And, Jc‘sus of N’aznroth, a man approved of God, 
among you hy wonders and miracles and signs, which God did by him in ike niidsi (f you, 
as ye yourselves know (Actsii. 22.}, was the appeal of Peter to a mixed iiiultitiule of the 
men of Israel. — shall we do to these men? For that indeed a notable mikaokk 
hath been done by them, is manfesi to all them that dwell at Jemsukrn, and wic (jannut 
(A ctsiv. 16.), was the acknowledgment extorted from the Jewish rulers, in con- 
sequence of the miracle wrought by Pet<‘r an<l John on the lame man at the gale of the 
temple in that city, l^or the involuntary acknowledgment of Jewish and Heathen ad- 
versaries, sec pp.l86. 189, 190* 
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Beelzebub, and on another, they acknowledged that ho saved others, 
while they reproached him with not being able to save himself. While 
the facts were too recent to be disputed, Celsus Porphyry, Hierocles, 
Julian, and other adversaries, admitted their reality, but ascribed them 
to magic, and denied the divine commission of him who performed them. 
But to whatever cause they ascribed them, their admission of the reality 
of these miracles is an involuntary confession that there was something 
preternatural in them. 

VIII. A brief examination of a few of the miracles related in the 
New Testament, (more than a few cannot be investigated for want 
of room,) will confirm and illustrate the preceding observations, and 
convince every candid inquirer that they were wrought by the mighty 
power of God, and prove incontestibly that Jesus Christ was indeed 
the promised Messiah. 

1. The Miracle or the Conversion of Water into Wine at 
Cana^ in Galilee^ is related mtli eoch'y marh of *ve7*acity* (John ii. 
1 — 10 .) 

The abence of all collusion could not be more happily implied than by 
the manner in which the discovery is signified to the company. The 
Jewish weddings, it should be observed, lasted seven days. During the 
continuance of the nuptial feast, from the poverty of the bridegroom and 
bride, or perhaps from the number of guests being greater than was 
expected, there was a deficiency of wine. This being made known to 
Jesus, he commanded the servants to fill six large vessels with water up 
to the brim* It was therefore impossible to intermix any wine. The 
servants alone were privy to the process of the miracle, and were desired 
by Jesus to carry some of the new wine to the governor of the feast. 
The wine proves excellent, therefore it is not counterfeited ; there is now 
plenty, and there was need of it. According to the practice usual among 
the Jews on these occasions, which is mentioned also by the governor, 
the wine wiiich the guests had been drinking last was not remarkable for 
excellence. His attention was immediately excited by this fresh supply ; 
and he gives his attestation to it in so natural and easy a way, that we 
cannot but esteem it beyond the reach of any artifice and ingenuity what- 
soever. He called the bridegroom and said : — Every man at the beg%n>- 
nmg bringeth forth good wine^ and when men have well drunh^ then that 
which is worse ; but thou hast kept the good wine until now. This inci- 
dental testimony carries with it all the air of authenticity which could 
possibly be derived from the unaffected mention of such a circumstance.^ 
The miracle became public, and confirmed the faith of the new disciples 
of Jesus Christ. 

2. 77ic Miraculous Feeding of Five Thousand Men, besides 
nsoomm and childre^if in the desert^, was attended with a variety of 
circnmsiances that show the impossibility of falsehood or imposition. 

The disciples of Christ informed their compassionate Master, that it 
was time to dismiss the people to the neighbouring villages to buy food. 
Jesus found, on inquiry, that there was no more provision than five loaves 
and two fishes. The want of food for such a multitude was certain, and 

* On the evasions to wliiclj Celsus had recourse in order to elude the reality of Christ’s 
Miracles, the reader will find some forcible remarks in Mr. Cumberland’s Observer, 
vol, i. no. 12. 

« Wakefield’s Internal Evidences of Christianity, p. 112. 

^ Matt. xiv. IS— 21* Markvi. 44. Jolmvi. 5 — 13. 
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tlie means of supplying it appeared to be impossible. He commanded 
the disciples to make the people to sit down upon the grass and to 
place them in ranks by hundreds and by fifties. By this method, all 
confusion was avoided, and the attendance upon them was rendered more 
easy : besides, the miraculous operation was thus exposed to the view of 
the whole multitude ; so that it was impossible to deceive them by any 
artifice or sleight of hand. Jesus brake the five loaves and two fishes 
and distributed them to the apostles, who again distributed to the people. 
“ This small supply of provision was perceived to multiply and grow, either 
in the hands of the apostles as they were ministering them to the people, 
or in the hands of the people themselves, who, in all probability, saw the 
small fragments of bread or fish, with wdiich they had been presented, 
visibly increase while they held them in their hands ; till the hunger of 
each was fully satisfied, and sufficient was still left for others who might 
come after them .’* 2 After the multitude had eaten, Christ commanded 
the apostles to gather up the fragments, which was a plain proof that 
they had had plenty of food ; and the disciples filled twelve baskets with 
the fragments that remained. After this, can there be the least room for 
incredulity ? 

The people, struck with a miracle, in itself so astonishing, and in which 
they were so deeply interested, were convinced that he was the prophet 
promised by the Almighty to succeed Moses, (Deut. xviii. 15.) and they 
were desirous to make him a king, because the Messiah (according to 
their notions) was entitled to the same sovereignty as other princes, and 
to rule over Israel as David and Solomon had done. This circumstance 
is a further proof of the miracle, and of the impression it had made on 
every person’s mind who had witnessed it. Lastly, on the next day, 
Jesus Christ being at Capernaum, and speaking to the same people, w^ho 
were still amazed at the miracle which he had performed, rebuked llietu 
for being sensible only of its temporal effects, while they neglected to 
apply it to their eternal salvation. This reproach not only establishes 
the miracle, but also gives it additional dignity, by exhibiting the design 
which Jesus chiefly had in view in performing it, viz. his heavenly doc- 
trine. It is, therefore, impossible, cither to oppose such strong evidence, 
or to lessen the credit of a miracle which had the testimony of nearly or 
quite eight thousand persons (reckoning the women and children at 2,500 
or 3,000), and which is so necessarily connected with other facts efiuallv 
public and true. * ^ 

The same remarks are applicable to the subsequent feeding of four 
thousand men besides women and children, related in Matt. xv. 32 S8. 

3. Equally remarhahle are the circumstances altnuVmg the llEAtjNc^> 
OF THE Paralytic (Matt. ix. 2— 8. Markii.3— 12. Luke v. 18—20.1 
^whicli are such as to comvnce every, reasonable person, * ^ 

This miracle was wrought in the presence of many witnesses, some of 
whom were secretly enemies to Christ, and jealous of his fame. The 
manner in which they presented the sick of the palsy, is unparalleled, atuL 
at the same tune, shows the confidence they placed in his power ami 


not 


1 The observation of the cva.igeUst, (A-oh. l/,ere wmnmc/, ,<?)•«« m t/tc p/aa-, Johnvi 0 i 
t only shows that ho was an cyo-witnoss of tho miraolo, hut also iniiioaios tl o time wku. 
It was porfomod, to. m the month of February or March, when the grass is at ts , c 
fecuon m Syria. Macknight, in loc. 1 

® Townsend*s New Testament arranged, Sec, i. n. ono Tir,. : » • 

2d L), has somefordiilc remaiis on this niiruele,\)r"ving 
that there could be neither fraud nor collubiou in it* ^ I » 
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goodness, as well as the desire of the paralytic, and of the four men 
who bore him on his bed or couch. When they could not come ni^h 
became of the multitude^ they *went up on the house-top^ and uncovered the 
roqfo£ the apartment tjohere Jesus •coas : and vohen they had hrohen it up^ 
they let him dovon through the tilings mth his couch, into the midst before 
Jesus. The manner, in which he addressed the paralytic, is still more 
striking. Jesus began with the remission of his sins (which did not seem 
to be the object of the raan^s petition) without saying any thing of his 
malady, with which both he and his supporters were wholly affected. 
Jesus seeing their faith, saith unto the sick of the palsy, Son, be (f good 
cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee. But there wre certain of the Scribes and 
Pharisees sitting there $ and^ reasoning in their hearts, they said toithin 
themselves. This man blasphemeth. This secret accusation of blasphemy, 
on the part of the Scribes and Pharisees, proves that they had no idea of 
any such thing before the event : Jesus, after replying to the reasonings 
in their hearts, commanded the man to take up his couch and walk. And 
IMMEDIATELY he Tose Up before them all, and took up the bed vohereon he 
lay, and departed to his ovsn house, glorifying God. The astonishing nature 
of this miracle extorted the admiration of all who beheld it, and they 
exclaimed, We never sato it on this fashion. 

4. While the miracles of Jesus were acts of benevolence and 
compassion, they at the same time served to convey his insti-uctions 
with the greater meaning and dignity. To overturn prejudices 
fostered by false notions of religion, strengthened by age, and sanc- 
tioned by the example of persons in authority, and to substitute 
good principles in their place, must be a matter of great delicacy, 
and will always require the most vigorous exertions. This was the 
great object of the parables of Jesus ; it was a principal object of 
his whole ministry, and with infinite propriety entered into his 
miracles. The prejudices of the Jews against his person, among 
other tilings, made it necessary that he should work miracles. There 
were also prejudices, so deeply rooted in the minds of the Jews, that 
no power less than that of miracles could be supposed to combat 
them with any probability of success, and against which we find 
particular miracles opposed. That calamities are always the off- 
spring of crimes, is one prejudice which the depraved nature of man 
is but loo prone to indulge: and the Jews, in the time of Christ, 
were greatly under the power of this prejudice. We are told, in 
the gospel history, of some who came to Jesus under this influence, 
telling him of certain Galilseans, wliosc blood Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices (Luke xiii. L); and, on that occasion, he ex- 
posed the danger and absurdity of the error by a plain illustration. 
Oil occasion of seeing a man who had been born blind, the disciples 
of tiesus loll into the same mistake, and asked him, Who did sin, this 
mm or his parents, that he mas horn blind ? (John ix. 1, 2.) Jesus, 
in a moment, solved the difficulty, by giving him the use of his sight. 

1 le did so without going out of his ordinary course. Miracles were a 
})art of his work, and his compassion always prompted him; but the 
occasion called for an extraordinary interposition, and the miraculous 
cure was the most effectual expedient for forcing an access to hearts, 
fenced by prejudice against the common feelings of humanity. 
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The Miuacle op giving Sight to the Man who had been 
BORN BLIND, related in the ninth chapter of the Gospel ofjohn^ is one 
of the most illustrious miracles wrought by Christ, on account of 
the reluctant but distinct testimony to its reality, which was given 
by the Jews, after they had done every thing in their power, (though 
without success) to discover, if possible, any circumstance which 
could have enabled them to question or deny it. 

As this miracle has been the subject of particular cavil by Rousseau, 
on the ground that there is a gradation in it which does not suit with a 
supernatural operation or miracle (two of whose characters or criteria 
are instantaneitu in its performance, and independence on second causes ;) 
and as the cavil of that eloquent but seductive and licentious infidel has 
been adopted, without acknowledgment, by later opposers of revelation, 
it demands a distinct examination. 

Taking it for granted, that the reader has perused the narrative in 
question, the noble simplicity of which, together with its circumstan- 
tiality, and the natural and graphic delineations of the workings of the 
human heart, are all so many proofs of the credibility and veracity of 
the writer, — we proceed to offer some remarks on this miracle. 

[i.] In the first place, then, the man, on whom it was performed, 
had not become blind by any accident that admits of relief. He teas 
certainly born blind. All who knew him were witnesses of it ; and he 
had become very generally known by sitting and begging on the public 
road. His parents, as we shall afterwards have occasion to take notice, 
affirmed the same to the Pharisees, though they dreaded their displea- 
sure, and did not care to defend a miracle, the fame of which men in 
power were desirous, if possible, to suppress. 

[ii.] /Secondly, the man did not ask to be restored to his sight as some 
others did, who had accidentally become blind. Thus, there was no 
room for suspicion on his part. And Jesus Christ, after having sent him 
to the pool of Siloam, did not wait for his return to receive the glory of 
such a miracle ; so that the blind man, on receiving sight, did not know 
who the person was that had cured him, or whither he had gone. There 
was therefore no possibility of collusion in the transaction. 

[iii.] TiiiRBLYi the very question proposed by the disciples, which 
occasioned the miracle, is a proof that the man^s blindness was from his 
birth : but the answer, as we have already intimated, was so little con- 
formable to their notions, or to those of the Jews, their contemporaries, 
that it is impossible that it could ever have entered their minds, if they 
had not heard it from his lips. Jesus, in his reply, did not attribute the 
natural defect of the blind man to a particular providence, but added, 
that it was for the glory of his Father, who sent him, and also to manifest 
his works that this man was born blind, in order to be cured. Who over 
spoke thus ? For, let it be observed, that Christ did not speak thus after 
the success, but exposed himself to be contradicted (according to the 
opinion of men) by Him, who, he says, had sent him, when he declared 
the future proof of his mission. 

[iv.] In the fourth place, consider the mode employed for giving the 
man sight: He laboured under an incurable blindness. The opacity 
of the crystalline humour, which is called a cataract^ and the im- 
perfect or periodical ^uUa serena, which does not wholly deprive of 
sight, or only at certain times, arc maladies of the eye, that in some 
cases admit of a cure, which depends upon a variety of precautions, pre- 
parations, and remedies, that (if successful) take effect only with time, 
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and in most cases very imperfectly^. But no precautions or preparations 
wluitever were employed in the cure of the man born l)lind. Though a 
cataract may be reduced, or an accidental or periodical gutta serena 
may be cured, a total blindness, when inveterate and from the birth, is 
incurable* Such has been the prevalent opinion in every age. Aristotle ^ 
(wljom we quote only as a witness to the sentiments of his own time) 
declares that it is impombteyor one born blind lo receive sight* The Jews 
admitted this truth as a principle generally known. Since the •world 
began, they said, it was never heard that any man opened the ayes of one 
who was horn blind, (John ix. 32.) Medical men in modern times (it is 
well known) are of tlie same opinion ; and infidelity never could produce 
an example of blindness, absolute and continued from the birth, that was 
cured by the assistance of art. Such being the circumstances of this 
man’s case, was it natural to imagine that clay put on las eyes should 
restore him to sight ? Could any one iiavc framed such an expedient, 
so improbable, so contrary to the effect desired, so proper for destroying 
the sight, if the power and wisdom of Jesus Christ had not employed it, 
and imparted the requisite virtue to it?- Moreover, is it likely that a 
person who had been born blind, and bad continued so from his birth to 
manhood, should so easily credit what Jesus said to him ; that be should 
obey him so punctually ; that he should expose himself to public ridicule, 
by carrying the clay on his eyes, and causing himself to be conducted 
to the pool of Siloam, with the hopes of being restored to his sight ? Is 
not such a docility truly astonishing ? And how could any such thing 
be imagined on his part before it happened ? 

[v,] LASTr.Y, the miracle was performed in the public street, and in 
the presence of many persons, and was immediately subjected to the 
strictest scrutiny that cun well be conceived. If wo had heard of such a 
miracle, we should not have given credit to so surprising a relation, till 
wo had inquired, who the man was, on whom it was said to have been 
wrought ? Whether, in fact, he had been born blind ? Whether he ac- 
tually was blind at the time when Jesus mot him ? And whether it 
afterwards appeared that he really was cured ? All these inquiries, we 
should certainly have made ourselves, or have been well informed that 
they had been made by credible people, before we would have believed 
the miracle. And if we would have made these inquiries, can it rea- 
sonably be supposed that they were not made by those who lived at that 
lime f or that they would have admitted that wonderful fact on easier 
evidence than we would have done ? Kow we know that these very in- 
quiries vserc made by the scribes and pharisees, and terminated in full 
proof. They sent for his parents, who declared that their son was born 
blind. He was himself interrogated, threatened with excommunication, 
and ultimately cast out of the synago|;uc ; and, after examining the af- 
fair to the bottom, the truth of the miracle was established beyond the 
possibility of contradiction. On tlie one side there appears nothing but 
passion and calumny ; on the other, nothing but what is simple, sincere, 
coherent, and inlinitely surpassing the low jealousy and malice of the 
PIuiriseoK, whose utmost efiorts only rendered the truth more evident, 
and added that testimony which they would have gladly wrested from it, 
if it had been possible* The reasoning of the man who was cured is un- 


t Citctl Uy Clasaubon on John ix. h (Critic. Sacr. tom. vii. part, lii, p. 187.) Other 
pftKwigoH innn the uatieat da)>»ic authors arc adduced by Wctstcin, on John ix. I, Nov. 
Test, vol, i. p. JlOe. 

•i For lljc reason why Jesus Ciirist employed the means he did, to give this man sight, 
«cc* p, supm* 
vob. r. 


H 
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answerable *— W 0 hnow that God heareth not sinners — shice the iwrld 
he^an it not heard that any man opened the eyes of one that tvas born 
blinds If this man *mere not of God^ he could do nothing* (John ix. 31 
■—33.) ^ 


5. Equally remarkable with the preceding miraclcj is that *mroiight 
at Jerusalem by the apostle Peter in company mth John^ on k Man 
WHO HAD BEEN LAME EROM HIS BiRTH \ and which was Subjected 
to a similar rigorous scrutiny. 

The account is given in the third chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
with every mark of veracity and genuineness. All the circumstances 
are so connected together, and so inseparable ; the place, the time, and 
the persons, all correspond together with such exactness, that wc cannot 
admit a part without being forced to acknowledge the whole. In this 
miracle, the reader will take notice, 

Lh] FiRSTy of the publicity (f the lame man's person and condition* 

He had been lame from his birth, and was then forty years old. He 
was, moreover, well known to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, having 
been carried daily to that gate of the temple which was most frequented, 
to receive alms. The time of the day when the miracle was performed was 
that of public prayer, when the evening sacrifice was oficred, wlien there 
was the greatest number of persons present who were assembled from 
different parts of the city. 

[ii.] SjecoNnLYi of the manner in tohich the miracle *was wought. 

It was instantaneous^ and was so perfect, that the lame man could not 
stood and leaped for joy, while he praised God, and tes- 
tified Ins gratitude to Peter and John. 

[iii.] TniRULY , of the severe examination %Mch the transaction un^ 
der>wenU 

Both the man who had been healed, and the apostles, are, dragged 
before the tribunal of the ecclesiastical rulers. Tiiey are most closely 
interrogated respecting the fact. They assert the reality of the miracle - 
they declare that it was in the name of* Jesus of Nu^jareth that the mail 
was made whole — of that Jesus whom those rulers had crucified. What 
discoveries do the chief priests make ? The apostles are in ilwir hnncls. 
Ihe man who had been lame, is himself standing by. They are vested 
with full power, as magistrates, to take cognii?ance of the matler.* If 
there DC deceit, it must be detected. Hut no discovery is made: and 
immediately afterwards five thousand Jews arc converted, and embrace 
the Gospel m consequence of what they had seen performed, and in a 
case where it was morally impossible that they should have been deceived. 

Besides the miracles related in the cure of diseases, there arc three 
remarkable cxanijiles recorded by the evangelists, in wliieli Jesus 
Christ raised the dead to life: viz. tlic daughter of Jairus, a ruler 
of the Jewish STOagogue, tlie sou of a widow at Naiii, and Lazarus, 
the brother of Martha and Mary. I low many cxamules of the 
same kuid occurred during his personal ministry, is not related : 
though, from his message to John (Matt. xi. 5.) it is probablo that 
there were other instances. But these which the evangelists have 
recorded, were certainly not the least striking or important. 


i Claparede’s Considerations on Uio Miracles of tiio Oospel, part. ii. eli. •!, 
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G. The Raising of the Daughter of Jatrus to life is recorded 
hj three of the evangelists ^ and the circumstances related hy them are 
in almost every point exactly the same. 

Jairus applies to Christ, in the midst of a great multitude of people. 
Prostrating himself at his feet, Jairus besought him to come to his house 
and heal his daughter, who was at the last extremity. Jesus listened to 
his request, and on his way was followed by the multitude. A miracle 
of a different kind was performed at that moment, (for all the three 
evangelists have connected it with his progress to the house of Jairus 
by the instantaneous cure of an inveterate disease, in a person who only 
secretly touched the hem of his garment : a circumstance, which ren- 
dered the miracle so much the more a subject of observation to the mul- 
titude, when the person who was healed was publicly questioned on what 
she had done. 

At the same instant Jairus was informed by his servants, that his 
daughter was dead, in order to prevent him from farther importuning 
our Lord, whose visit to his house they then considered as completely 
unnecessary and useless. 2 Our Lord, aware of this message, encouraged 
Jairus notwithstanding to rely on him, and went steadily on towards his 
house, with the multitude attending him. All the customary and noisy 
lamentations for the dead were already begun ; and our Lord found it 
necessary, for the quiet of the family, to remove the mourners, who went 
fortli fully prepared to attest to the people without the certainty of the 
death, after having heard with scorn what they considered as a doubt on 
the subject, and what our Lord intended as an intimation of the maid's 
immediate restoration to life. Putting them forth among the multitude, 
he retained with him the father and mother of the dead young woman, 
and three of his disciples ; a sufficient number to witness and relate the 
circumstances of her restoration. In their presence ‘‘ Iier spirit came 
again," at our Lord’s command. The effect was instantly produced b^ 
ins almighty word ; and was verified to the conviction of every indivi- 
dual, who saw her immediately receiving food, as a person in the full 
possession of life and health. The event was understood by the whole 
multitude; and the evangelist Matthew relates, that the fame thereof 
went abroad throughout all the land." {Matt. ix. 26.) The person in 
whose family this miracle was done, was sufficiently distinguished as a 
ruler of the synagogue, to render such a remarkable event a subject of 
general attention ; and though all the circumstances in the narrative have 
the aspect of the most natural and unexpected occurrences, which could 
neither have been combined by human contrivance, nor anticipated by 
human foresight, no circumstance was wanting, either to ascertain the 
reality of the miracle, or, without any apparent ostentation or design, to 
give it the most unquestionable publicity.^ 

7. To the circumstances of the Raising op the Widow’s Son 
FROM THE Dead, at Nain, (Luke vii. 11 — 15.) *me have already had 
occasion to refers as illustrating the henevolcme of Jesus Christ J In 


I Matt. ix. IB— -Sti. Markv. 22—43. Lukoviii. 41 — 53. 

^ Matthew^a narrativo might have lud m to have suppoacd her to have been dead when 
Jairus first addressed our if it were not obvious that, omitting several circumstances, 
which are mentioned by the other evangclUts, he begins his relation at the time when the 
father know that she was dead, and places the circumstances in bis narrative after that time. 

« Sir H. M, Wellwood’s Discourses on the Jewish and Christian llcvciations, pp. 416 
— .418. 

4 See p. 246. sujira^ 

s 2 
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addition to the observations alluded to, we may notice the circum- 
stances under which this miracle was performed. 

Christ was coining from Capernaum, where he had healed the servant 
of the centurion. On approaching the gate of the city, he met the fu- 
neral procession. The fact of the young man’s death, therefore, was 
indisputable. ** The widowed mother of an only son would not be pre- 
cipitate in performing these melancholy rites : the proofs of death must 
have been sadly satisfactory, before she proceeded to pay this last debt 
of parental tenderness.” The tomb was prepared, and a considerable 
number of her townsmen were accompanying the widowed mother thither, 
besides a multitude of persons who were following Jesus on his way 
from Capernaum. It was impossible that any miracle could have been 
performed under circumstances of greater publicity, or more instanta- 
neously, or where the facts related were more easy to be detected, if 
there had been any suspicion of fraud or deceit ; especially when we 
know that the rumour of this miracle was immediately spread through 
all the adjacent country. Jesus ca7ne and touched the bier, on which the 
corpse was laid, according to the custom of that age and country, with 
a mantle thrown over it : and they that hare him stood stilL And he said, 
Young man, I say unto thee, Arise I And he that xms dead sat up and 
began to speak; and he delivered him to his mother*, And there came a 
fear on all, and they glorified God, saying, A great prophet has riften 
up among us, and God hath visited his people* This rumour of him xvent 
forth throughout all Judeea, and throughout the region round about* 
(Lukevii.ll-~17.) 

8. The Resurrection of Lazarus is related (John xi.) more 
minutely than either of the tw preceding miracles, and from the par*^ 
iicularity of the circumstances related, it acquires additional interest 
and ptihliciiy* 

[i.] While Jesus was beyond Jordan, in Pcroca, the sisters of Lazarus 
sent an express to him, with this message, — Lord, he xnhom thou tovesl 
is sick* After hearing this intelligence, he remained two days longer in 
the same place, and then said to his disciples, Let ns return into Judeea ; 
Lazarus is dead* Then V)hen Jesus came into Bethany, he found that 
Lazarus had been in the grave four days already* (John xi. 6, 7. 17.) It 
is to be observed that while lie was ih Perma,*hc said to his apostles, 
Lazarus is dead: so that Jesus neither did nor could learn how long 
Lazarus had been in the grave, from the testimony of one of his sisters. 
The delay also of the journey from Galilee to Bethany must not be over- 
looked. By that delay the miracle became more bright, and its truth 
and reality more determined. 

[ii,] The ofit furnishes another circumstance extremely favourable 
for promoting the same end. It was not laid in Jerusalem, where the 
minds of men might be supposed to be held in awe, or biassed by power, 
where the miracle might be charged with ostentation, and where personal 
prejudices where triumphant. Nor was it hud in u desert, where there 
might be suspicion of deceit, but at the distance of only two short miles 
from Jerusalem. 

Yhe precise lime ol* Christ’s arrival at Bethany is a circumstance that 
must be viewed in the same light. ^ Ilis coming so late destroys all sus- 
picions of any conceit. It gave his enemies an opportunity of observing 
the whole traasaction ; as the season was, of all others, the fittest for 
finding access to their minds. By this time, the sisters of Lazarus were 
receiving the consolatory visits of their neighbours and friends. Many 
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of the Jems had come to Martha and Mnrpt to comfort them concerning 
their bi'othen Jesus himself approaches, and mingles with the company 
as a mourner and friend. When Jesus, therefore, saw the Jews also 
weeping, who had followed IMary out of the house, he groaned in spirit^ 
and U’rr.'j troubled. Ho was under no necessity of affecting the appearance 
of sorrow, lor he felt it — Jesus mept: and the reality both of his sym- 
pathy and sorrow did not fail to make him an object of regard. Then 
said the Jems^ Behold hom he loved him. Every thing concurred to ex- 
cite expectation and scrutiny from the malice of some of the Jews who 
were prosout, which caused them to insinuate a defect in the power or 
goodness of Jesus. — Some of them saidi Could not this mmiy mhich opened 
the ei/es of the blinds have caused that even this man should not have died? 

[iin] At length they arrive at the grave, ft mas a cave ; and a stone lay 
upon it) which Jesus commanded to be removed, for he exerted his nii- 
raculous power only in cases where second causes were inadequate. This 
stone might be removed by the hand of man ; tliereforo, Jesus ordered it 
to be removed. This circumstance would excite the greater attention, 
as the objection felt by Martha to the execution of this command (ver,39.) 
most evidently shows, that death had indubitably taken place; and from 
the time he had been buried, especially under the influence of so warm 
a climate, it is certain that those changes of mortality must have passed 
u])on the frame to which she alluded. No human mcaus, however, could 
raise X,«azarns : Jesus, therefore, interposed his miraculous power ; and, 
after a short prayer, which was expressly intended for the spectators, he 
cried xcith a loud voicC) JMzarus^ come forth I And he that mas dend^enmo 
forth) bound hand and foot mith grave clothes. ^ That all present might 
have the fullest conviction of the reality of the miracle which had thus 
l)et‘n wrought, Jesus counnanded them to loose him am! let him go. 

fiv.J The of this miracle are likewise to be considered. Though 

some of those, who hud come to mourn with the sisters of La^^arus were 
the friends of Christ aiul his apostles, the evangelical narrative informs 
us that others were not friendly to Christ and his (jrospeh Many of these, 
however, having witnessed the transaction, believed on him ; but others, 
who were not willing to be his disciples, ihougli tliey found it impossible 
to reject or to deny the miracle which hud been wrought, M^ent their way 
to the pharisees and told them what Jesus had done. The pharisees 
themselves could not contradict the miracle, though they were interested 
in denying it. A council of the chief priests and pharisees was convened. 
They did venture to examine the miracle, as they had done in the case 
of tiu; man who had been bora blind. The consideration of Lazarus 
and of his sisteis, uho were not mean persons, — the number of the 
witnesses, who were also persons of distinction, and who had hlled Jeru- 
salem with the news at their return, — and the fear of adding a further 

* 'Hu* IijiH uhkfd, TIow <ro«!<l a nmn come out of a grave wIjo was bound 

hand and foot ? To thin inquiry of the unbeliever a satihfuctory answer may be returned. 
We learn from Josephus, and also from sucli travellers as have visited Palestine, timt tljo 
Jewihit sepulchres were generally coves or roorm hewn out of rocks. 'I'he Jews, therefore, 
as they did not make use of colli us in burying their dead, generally placed their bodies in 
niches, cut into the sid(*h of these cavc*s or rooms. This form of tlic Jewish sepulchres 
aUortls mi easy Kolntlon of die supposed difliculty. Tlie evangelist does not mean to say, 
that ba/.an*H widked out of the sejuddirc ; hut that lying on his back in a nidus he raised 
himudf into u sitting posture, and then, putting his legs over the edge of ins niche or cell, 
slid down and stood upright on tlie floor* AU this he might do, notwithstanding his anus 
were swathed whi» rollers, after the custom of his count ryinc^n* x\ccordingly, wdien ho 
thus came forth, Jesus coinwmmled them to looso hhn and let him go, — whith dreum- 
stance plainly in<Iicate« that tlie evangelist knew that iMi/.arus could not walk, till he* wjh 
unbound. Macknight’s Truth ef the tio.pel Hisiory, p. 17.'^. 

H il 
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degree of evidence to a miracle which they were desirous of suppressing, — 
all these circumstances augmented their indignation against Jesus, and de- 
termined them to put him to death, and thus terminate his miracles. They 
said, What do w^Jbr this man doth many miracles^ If we let him thus 
ulonCf all men will believe on him : and the Romans will come and take 
awaif both our place and nation* 

If any additional evidence were wanting to confirm this miracle, it might 
be added that, after the resurrection of Lazarus, and six days before the 
passover, Jesus came to Bethany, where he supped with Lazarus and his 
sisters : and much people of the Jews knew that he was at Bethany^ and 
they came from Jerusalem thither^ not for Jesus^ sake only, but that they 
might see Lazarus also^ whom he had raised from the dead* But the chief 
priests consulted that they might put Lazarus to death } because that by 
reason g/* him many of the Jews went away and believed on Jesus* 
(Johnxii, 1, 2. 9^1 J.) The curiosity of those who came to Bethany, 
and their belief in Christ, are natural consequences of the truth of Laza- 
rus’s resurrection, which could not but enrage the priests and pharisees, 
who were the enemies of Christ; and their determination to put Tiazarus 
to death, shows the desperation to which the publicity of the miracle 
drove them. The resurrection of Lazarus was also one reason why, oa 
the following day, much people that were come to the feast (of the passover) 
when they heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem took branches (f palm- 
trees^ and went forth to meet him^ and cried^ Blessed is the Khig (f* Israel 
that cometh in the name of the Lord* The people^ therefore, that was xvith 
him when he called Lazarus out of his grave, and7-aiscd him from the dead 
BAKE KECOKD. FoK THIS CAUSE the people met him, for that they heard 
that he had done this ^niracle. The pharisees, therefore, said among lhem*> 
selves, Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing, by your threatenings or ex- 
communications ? Behold, the world is g07ie after him, — the whole mass 
of the people are becoming his disciples, (John xii, 12, JS, 17—10.) Ls 
It possible to deny that Christ made his entry into Jerusalem in the 
manner related by the evangelists, while many persons were living who 
had actually witnessed it? Can wo separate so notorious an event from 
the important circumstances which arc blended with it in the cvungelieul 
narration ? And can a more natural reason be assigned for such u con- 
course and triumph than the resurrection of Lazarus, of which many wtjre 
witnesses, and which the whole multitude already believed to bo a true 
miracle ? 

[v,] It has every character of a miracles for it was sensible and emu 
to be observed* Lazarus had been dead, he was alive ; — • two facts whieft, 
taken separately, are of the most common sort, and concerning whicli 
many pmons had the utmost certainty. It was instantaneously and pub- 
licly peifbrmed bfore credible witnesses* On Christ saying, Lazarus, come 
forth J Lazarus resumed life; and the testimony of the witnesses, es- 
pecially of adversaries, is the most explicit that can he imagined or de- 
sired, It was indepmident if seco 7 id causes* The effect has no afKnily 
in nature with the sign that accompanies it. What affinity in nuture, 
what physical proportion is there, between the resurrection of Lazarus, 
ana the pronunciation of tlie words, — - Lazarus, come forth / Lastly, (he 
^ndms important} for it was to attest the divine mission of the k^on of 
God* 1 

IX, But the most remarkable miracle of all is the KicsaiunieiuoN 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, which lies at the very foundalion of 


^ Cloparede's Coufiidemtion.s upon the MirucIoK, panii. dh 
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Christianity. If this fails, the Christian religion cannot be main- 
tained, or may be proved to be false. If Christ he not risen^ argues 
Paul of Tarsus, then is onr preaching min^ your faith also is min, 
(1 Cor. XV. 14.) On the other hand, if this holds good, the divine 
mission and authority of the founder of our holy religion are esta- 
blished. To this he himself appealed, as the great and ultimate 
proof, which was to convince mankind that he was what he pi’ofessed 
himself to be, — the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. If 
we peruse the history of that event, we must conclude either that he 
arose, or that his disciples stole his body away. The more we con- 
sider the latter alternative, the more impossible it appears. Every 
time, indeed, that Jesus Christ attempted to perform a miracle, he 
risked his credit on its accomplishment: had he failed in instance, 
that would have blasted his reputation for ever. The same remark 
is applicable to his predictions : had any one of them failed, that 
great character which he had to support would have received an 
indelible stain. Of all his predictions, there is none on which he 
and his disciples laid greater stress than that of his resurrection. 
So frequently, indeed, had Christ publicly foretold that he would 
rise again on the third day, that those persons who caused him to 
be put to death were acquainted with this prediction ; and, being in 
power, 2 ised cx)ery possible means to prevent its accompllshme^it^ or any 
imposition on the public in that affair. 

The importance of this fact requires that we consider it with a 
little more minuteness than the other miracles of Jesus Christ. We 
shall therefore examine, in the first place, his own Prophetic De- 
clarations concerning his death and resurrection; secondly, the 
Evidence for the ¥ firnished by the testimony of adversaries to 
the Christian Name and Faith} thirdly, the Character op the 
Ai»ostles by whom its reality is attested ; and, lastly, the Miracles 
subsequently wrought by these witnesses in the name of Christ after 
the Day of Pentecost, which attest the fact of His resurrection. 

1. In the first place, let us examine the Prophetic Declarations 
OP Christ himself concerning uis death and resurrection. 

[i.] All the evangelists unanimously relate, that Christ repeatedly pre- 
dicted the circumstances of his death and resurrection to his disciples. 
It is further wortliy of remark, that those very predictions are frequently 
intermixed, cither with such circumstances as do not, of themselves, enter 
easily into any man^s mind, or with those which seem to have no sort of 
relation witli one another : which proves that they cannot be the imagin- 
ary conceits of a fertile fancy, that delights in the invention of fables. It 
is aliogethcr improbable that the evangelists should have invented Christ’s 
discourse with Peter, concerning the sufferings that should certainly befall 
liiin at his going up to Jerusalem. 

[ii.] Moreover it is to be observed, that Peter bad just^ before made 
that noble confession, in the presence of all the other disciples, — Thou 
art the Chrht, the Hon of the Ikmg God; and that CJirist had crowned 
this admirable confession with that extraordinary promise of his, Blessed 
art ihoUf Himou Barjona : for fesh and blood has not remeded it %into thecy 
but my Pdlher tiohich is tn heaven. And I say also unto thce^ that thou 
art Peter ^ and upon this rock xvill / build my churchy and the gates (f hell 
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shall not premil against it* (Matt. xvi. 16 — 18.) Immediately afterj 
Christ foretold what death he was to suffer from the chief priests and 
scribes, but added, that he should rise on the third day. On hearing 
which, Peter rebuked him, and said, Be it far from ihee^ 0 Lord! This 
shall not be unto thee* But Jesus Christ instead of approving this ex- 
pression of his affectionate concern for him, severely reproved* his in- 
discretion in these words: — Get thee behind mcy Satan $ thou art an 
offence unto me: for thou samurest not the things that be of God, but 
mose that be of men* (Matt. xvi. 21 — 23.) This history seems to be 
very natural and sincere; and that mixture of circumstances, which, 
in all probability, have no manner of relation with one another, could not 
of itself easily enter into the mind of any man. Peter's confession was 
excellent : and the promise made to him by Christ was extraordinary : 
nay, the very expression of it implied something strange and difficult; 
but, above all, it appears at first sight, that Christ censured too severely 
the great zeal manifested by Peter for his person : and it does not scetii 
very natural that he, who said unto him, Blessed art thoih Simon Barjona, 
and who promised to make him a pillar in his church, should almost im- 
mediately after say to him, -- Get thee behind me, Satan* It is evident 
that it was the force of truth, and not the natural agreement of those 
circumstances, which obliged the evangelist to join them both together 
in one and the same recital. What necessarily occasions this remark is, 
the fact that Jesus Christ had reallp foretold his death and resurrection, 
before he had suffered the former, and before the latter had taken effect. 

[iii.] But what proves this fact more strongly than any thing else, is, 
that Jesus Christ, the very day before his passion, did such a thing as 
had never been done before, and which, doubtless, will never be <lone 
again, viz. He instituted a memorial of that death, which he was just (n\ 
the point of suffering. He foretold that he should suffer death from the 
chief priests, the scribes, and doctors of the law ; which yet he might 
easily have avoided, if he would, by withdrawing into another place. Ihtt 
he rebuked the indiscreet zeal of Peter, who would have diverted him 
from that death : therefore he considered it as an event which was to he 
attended with the happiest and most beneficial consequences to mankind. 
And with what happy consequences could his deatli have been {Utended, 
unless it was to have been immediately followed by his resurrection ? 

Jesus, then, first instituted a memorial of liis deatlt, and then volun- 
tarily suffered it. He commanded that it should be commemorated, 
whence it is evident that he regarded it as an event, which was to be the 
means of our salvation. Ho foresaw that it would be conimcmorated : 
he foresaw, therefore, what would infallibly come to pass, and that too at 
a time, when there was but little appearance of its ever happenini.. lie 
did not say, that they should coimucmorute his death, only till he rose 
again, but until his second coming. He foresaw, therefore, that he should 
speedily rise again, and that after his resurrection he should denart, in 
order to return again at the end of the world. 

[iv.] Besides, no reasonable person can imagine, that the cvanirelisfs 
had wholly invented tlie account of the cucharist ; for there is u wide 
difference between a doctrine and a practice. It is very difficult to forgt.* 
a doctrine, because it must he concerted by the consent of several tier- 
sons ; but It is yet more difficult to impose a sensible practice, a ihinc in 
use, and as it were a speaking doctrine, upon mankind. It wiiulti cer- 
tainly bo the greatest instance of folly imaginable, lor any one to suppose 
that a dozen poor (isheniien, east down, astonished, and eonlbunded at 
the death of their Master, and undc‘ceivcd in the opinion which (h(*v had 
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entertained that he was to restore the kingdom of Israel : persons who 

knew not what might be the consequence of their publishing the doctrine 
of that crucified man ; — that they should invent the institution of the 
eucharist, with all its circumstances, and make Christ utter these words 
— This is mjj hodi/^ xMch is given for you s This cup is the New Testa- 
ment in my blood (Luke xxii. 19, 20.) ; — words that implied something 
new and very surprising, and which the evangelists and Paul have unani- 
mously recorded, though without any mutual compact, as appears by the 
trifling variation that occurs in their recital of them. It would, wo re- 
peat, be the greatest instance of folly imaginable, for any one to suppose 
that the disciples had the least idea of inventing those words, or the his- 
tory of the eucharist. The inference to be deduced from it is this, that 
Christ foresaw his death, and suffered it voluntarily. Now, if he foresaw 
that he should die, and if he voluntarily offered himself to death, he then 
cither foresaw that he should rise again, or he did not foresee it. Jf he 
did not foresee it, with what kind of hopes did he comfort his disciples ? 
What was it that he promised them ? Or what did he propose to himself 
by his death ? Why'' did he not shun it as he nnght have done, when he 
was at supper with his disciples ? What did he intend by instituting a 
memorial of his dead body, if that dead body were always to remain un- 
der the power of death ? And if he thought that he should rise again, as 
we may very reasonably conclude he did, he himself could not have be- 
lieved it, but only on the experience he had already made of that power 
which had restored sight to the blind, health to the sick, and life to the 
dead : for he could not think his own miracles false, and yet, at the 
same time, believe that he should rise from the dead. If he thought he 
should rise again, ho also thought his miracles to be true : and if he be- 
lieved his miracles to be true, his miracles must of necessity have 
really been true, because they were of a nature incapable of deceit 
and illuHion, at least with respect to him who performed them. Jesus 
Christ could never imagine that he had fed live thousand men at one 
time, and three thousand at another, besides women and children; that 
he had raised to life the widow’s son of Nain, the daughter of Jairus, and 
Laiicariis of Bethany ; and that he made Peter walk on the sea, (&c. &c,, if 
all these things had not really been true. 

[v.] No one surely can doubt that Christ foretold his resurrection, who 
considers that it was on this very account that the chief priests and phari- 
sees appointed a watch to guard his sepulchre, and commanded the stone 
of it to be scaled. said they to l^ilate, toe remember that that de- 

ceiver said^ while he was ycl alive, After three days I will rise again. 
Command, therefore, that the scpiilchra’be made sure until the third day^lest 
Ms disciples come bij night and steal ‘him away, and say unto the people, 
lie is risen from the dead ; so the last error shall be worse than the frsU 
Pilate sailfi unto them. Ye have a watch ; go your way, make it as sure as 
you can* So they went and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, and 
selling the walcL (Matt, xxvii. 69 — 06.) This, as we shall further have 
occasion to show, was such a matter of fact, as the disciples neither could 
nor durst invent in opposition to the public knowledge which every one 
had of it ; and which, besides, agrees very well with the other circum- 
stances of that event. For whence originated the report which was spread 
at .Jerusalem, that the watch slept when the disciples took away the body 
of JesuH, if they had not really set a watch to guard his sepulchre ? And 
what necessity was there to appoint a watch to guard it, had it not been 
to prevent the disciples from propagating the report that he was risen 
from the cleud? And ifdhrist really believed that he should rise again, 
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he could not have believed it but upon the truth of his miracles: neither 
could he have believed his miracles to be true, if they had been false. 
Thus it appears, that the connection of all those circumstances forms as 
it were a kind of moral demonstration, which cannot but convince any 
just and reasonable person* 

2 . Having thus considered the predictions of Jesus Christ himself 
concerning his death and resurrection, let us now proceed to investi- 
gate the EviDBNcn for that Fact. 

The credibility of the Gospel historians respecting common facts (wc 
have already seen) is generally acknowledged, even by its adversaries. 
Now their evidence, that Jesus really died upon the cross, near Jeru- 
salem, when Pontius Pilate was governor of Judaia, is peculiarly clear 
and direct. Numerous circumstances relative to his seizure, his public 
trial, his going to Calvary, and his crucifixion are minutely specified. 
Various particulars of time, place, persons, discourses, &c. are set down. 
The chief rulers in the Jewish nation, as well as the people, and the 
Boraan governor himself, are mentioned as parties concerned. The pub- 
licity of his crucifixion in the suburbs of the chief city in the nation, its 
being in the day-time, at a solemn festival (when multitudes assenihU‘d 
from several different countries, and from every part of Judmti), are all 
noted. His hanging six hours upon the cross^ his being pierced in the 
side by one of the soldiers with his spear, and blood and water evidently 
flowing from the wound 2, are incontcstible proofs that death must have 
previously taken place. To these natural proofs of death, wq may add 
the official testimony of the Homan centurion, wdio would have subjected 
himself to accusation if his account had been false, and who would be 
the more exact in it, as the soldiers, ^‘seeing tliat he was dead alreatly\ 
brake not his legs.” Pilate, also, who w^as intimidated, by the dread of 
an accusation to the Emperor, to consent to the crucifixion of Jesus, 
would likewise be afraid of having him taken from the cross till he was 
really dead. Accordingly, he did not permit Joseph of Arimatlu^a to 
remove the corpse, till he had the decisive evidence of the centurion. * 

The chief priests and pharisees, who had so Jong and so anxiously 
been plotting^ the destruction of Christ, w^ould take care timt lie was 
really void of life before the body was taken down. His friends would 
never have wound it round so closely with linen cloth, as was the custom 
in Jud0ea*>, if there had been any remains of life. Even if tliey could he 
supposed to be mistaken; yet, lying in a cold sepulchre, unable to stir 
from before six o’clock on Friday afternoon, till the dawn of the first day 
of the week, the body must have been truly dead. The fact was well 
known, and universally acknowledged. The friends and companions of 
Jesus asserted it before his powerful enemies, in the most public manner, 
only fifty days after, and even they did not deny it.<* Nay, the Jews by 
being oflcnded at his crucifixion and death, gave their attestation to the 
facts. The very anxiety of the chief priest and pharisees to prevent the 
removal of the body of Jesus, un<l(*.signedly drew fVom them a clear 


t Markxv. 25. S7. 

® John xix. JH, i55. Tlic water in tlu* pericardium, and the serum. It is sahl, that 
there ts mach serum m the thorax of persons who die of torture,’* See (irotiiis, I/Kufant, 
and Archbishop Newcome on the text. 

» Ver. S3. 

4 Markxv, -43— 45., which sIkjws that he hud then been some thm* dead. S<»e flie (»reek* 
T.e Clerc s Ilurmony, and Au‘hhihli(»ji Ne\u‘omt*\ Note. 

* John xix. 38—40,; xt, 44. xx. tf, 7. 

^ Acts ii, I. 14, Sii\ 
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proof that they themselves were convinced of his actual decease. While 
his body was in the sepulchre, “ they said to Pilate, Sir, >me remember that 
that deceker said, muLE be was yet alive, After three days I mil rise 
againJ' ^ Tins implies their full persuasion that he was really alive wheu 
they spake the words. Their asking for a guard to prevent the disciples 
from stealing the corpse, and from deceiving the people, by pretending 
that he was risen from the dead, does also involve their being convinced 
that he was then traly dead- 

Further ; upon the same grounds that we believe antient history in ge- 
neral, there can be no reason for doubting, but that the body of Jesus 
was deposited on the evening of the day on which it was taken from the 
cross, in a private sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea, hewn out of a 
rock-, in which no corpse had ever been laid before.*" Nor is there any 
ground for doubting, but that a great stone was rolled to the mouth of 
the sepulchre ; that this stone was scaled by the chief priests and phari- 
sees, who would of course first sec that the body was there, else this pre- 
caution would have been useless ; and that at their request, a guard of 
Roman soldiers*^, as large as they chose, was placed before the sepulchre, 
to prevent the corpse from being removed. Notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, however, early on the morning of the fitst day of the week fol- 
lowing, the body was missing, and neither the soldiers, who were upon 
guard, nor the chief priests nor the pharisees, could ever produce it. Yet 
none of the watch deserted their post while it was in the sepulchre, nor 
was any force used against the soldiers, or any arts of persuasion em- 
ployed, to induce them to take it away, or to permit any other person to 
remove it. 

The question then is, how came it to be removed ? Matthew has re- 
corded the account which both the friends and the enemies of Jesus, and 
the disiiUercsted heathen military guard give of this. Let us examine 
these, that wc may see which best deserves our credit. 

Early on the first day of the week some of the watch came into the 
city, and showed unto the chief priests all the things that were done ; 
namely, the earthquake, the angel rolling back the stone from the door 
of the sepulchre, &c. The chief priests applied to Pilate^ the Roman 
governor for a watch to secure the sepulchre, lest his disciples should 
steal him away ; and they scaled the stone (probably with the govern- 
or's seal), to prevent the soldiers from being corrupted, so as to permit 
the theft. By this guard of sixty Ilonjan soldiers was the sepulchre 
ivatched ; ami, notwithstanding all the precautions thus carefully taken^ 
the body was missing early on the morning of the first day of the follow- 
ing week. Ill this great fact both the Jewish council and the apostles 

1 Matt, xxvli. f»c. 

^ Mutt, xxvii. 6*0, Mark 3cv. 4^. Luke xxiih 53. John xix. 

:> Mutt, xxvii. 5i), tSO. John xix. 41, 42. 

4 Matt, xxvii. fJO-CG- ^ 

Matthew (xxvii. 6*2.) says that this application was made on the nest my that followed 
fhe <Uw of the ]m‘}mmtion, that is, on the Saturday. Though this looks, at the first view, 
m if ihe Heimkhre had remaiued one whole night without a guard, yet that was not the 
fuse ** The chief priests went to IMlatc as soon as the sun was set on Friday, the day of 
the preparation and crucifixion ; for then began the following day or Saturday, as the Jews 
always began to reckon their day from the preceding evening. Tiiey had a guard, there- 
fore, as soon as they possibly could after the body was deposited in the scinilchre j and 
one cannot help admiring the goodness of Providence in so disposing events,^ that the 
extreme anxiety of these men, to prevent collusion, should bo the means of adding sixty 
wiovceptUmnlile wUnenm (the rmniber of the Homan soldiers on guard) to the truth of (he 
resurrection, and of cstabUsliing the reality of it beyond all power of contradiction.” — 
Hp. Porleus^s Lectures on Matthew, vol. ii. p. 306. 
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)erfectly agree : this cannot be questioned. The council would otherwise 
mve certainly produced it> and thus detected the falsehood of the apos- 
tles’ declaration, that Christ was risen from the dead, and prevented it 
ftpm gaining credit among the Jews. On the resurrection of Christ, some 
of the soldiers went and related it to the chief priests, who bribed them 
^aigely, promising to secure their persons from danger, in case the 
jovernor should hear of their taking the money, and charged them to 
;ffirm, that Christ’s disciples stole his body away while they were sleeping. 
9o they took the moneys and did as they were taught : and this sayings or 
eport, Matthew adds, is commonly reported among the Jews to this day* ^ 
This flight of the soldiers, their declaration to the high priests and elders, 
he subsequent conduct of the latter, the detection and publication by 
he apostles of their collusion with the soldiers, and the silence of the 
lews on that subject, who ne^er attempted to refute or to contradict the 
leclarations of the apostles, — are all strong evidences of the reality and 
ruth of his resurrection. Had the report, that his disciples stole the 
)ody, been true, Matthew would not have dared to have published in 
Tudaea, so soon after the event as he did — (when many persons who 
iad been spectators of the crucifixion and death of Christ, must have been 
dive, and who would unquestionably have contradicted him if he had as- 
serted a falsehood,) — that the chief priests bribed the soldiers to propa- 
gate it ; as this would have exposed himself to their indignation and to 
punishment, which they would the more willingly have inflicted, because 
ne had been in the odious oflSce of a Roman tax-gatherer, which he re- 
signed to follow Jesus. The story of stealing the body appears from this 
account to have been so evidently false, that Matthew, though he faitli- 
fully records the report, does not say a syllable to refute it. He leaves 
the falsity of it to be manifested by well-known facts. Had the disciples 
really stolen the body, and invented the account of the resurrection of 
their Master, they never would have represented themselves as giving up 
all hopes of his rising again when he was dead, and as being backward to 
believe in his resurrection after they said it took place. (Johnxx. 9, 10.) 
Nor would they, in the same memoirs, have described the chief priests as 
manifesting their fears and apprehensions that it possibly might come to 
pass, by the extraordinary guard they provided to prevent any deception. 
If this theft had been perpetrated, the partners in the fraud would never 
have dwelt so much as they have done upon the women going more than 
once to the sepulchre, to look for the body. There would have been no 
time to have taken off the bandages, nor to have wrapped up the napkin, 
and to have laid it in a place by itself, separate from the other linen, 
(v. 6, 7.) These circumstances, therefore, would never have formed a part 
of the narrative. Nor would it have been recorded of Mary, that she said 
to Peter and John, They have taken away the Lord 07 it of the sepulchre^ 
and we know not where they have laid him. (John xx. 2.) A few aaditional 
considerations will suffice to show the falsehood of the assertion made by 
the chief priests. 

(1.) On the one hand, consider the terror of the timid disciples and the 
paucity of their number. They knew that a Roman guard was placed at 

J Matt, xxviii. 4. II Justin iVIartyr (who flourished chiefly between a, n. MO 
and 164 or 16Y), in his Dialogue witli the Jew Trypho, also relates that the syimgogtie of 
Jerusalem sent out persons in every direction, to propagate a report similar to that above 
related by Matthew. 

« The gospel of Matthew, it is general' ^ 'igivHMl, was written a. d. OY or tliat i«, 
only four or five years after tlie resurrection of Christ, at which time nuiltitiu’es were 
living who would doubtless have refuted his statement if they could. 
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the sepulchre. They themselves were few, friendless, and discouraged in 
hourly expectation of being arrested and put to death as followers of Christ 
and voluntarily confined themselves to a solitary chamber for fear of being 
either crucified or stoned. On the other hand, contrast the authority 
Pilate and of the sanhedrin or council, the great danger attending such 
an enterprise as the stealing of Christ’s body, and the moral imposSbility 
of succeeding in such an attempt. For the season was that of the great 

annual festival, the passover, when the city of Jerusalem was full, on 

such occasions containing more than a million of people, many of w^hom 
probably passed the whole night (as Jesus and his disciples had done) in 
the open air. It was the time of the full moon; the night, consequently, 
was very light. The sepulchre, too, was just without the walls of the city, 
and therefore was exposed to continual .inspection. All these circum- 
stances combine to render such a falsehood as that which was imposed 
upon the Jews, utterly unworthy of credit. For, in the first place, how 
could a body of men who had just before fled from a similar guard, not- 
withstanding their Master was present with them, venture to attack a band 
of sixty armed soldiers, for the purpose of removing the body of Christ 
from the sepulchre? How, especially, could they make this attempt, when 
they had nothing to gain, and wlien they must become guilty of rebelling 
against the Homan government, — and, if they escaped death from the 
hands of the soldiers, were exposed to this evil in a much more terrible 
form ? 

(2.) Is it probable that so many men, as composed the guard, would 
ail full asleep in the open air al once? 

(fl.) Since Inflate permitted the chief priests and pharisees to make the 
sepulchre as sure as they could, (Matth. xxvii. 65.) they would certainly 
make it completely so. Homan soldiers were used to watch. Death was 
the punishment for sleeping on guard. This watch was for only about 
three or four hours, and early in the morning, so that they might have 
slept before. Can it be supposed, then, that they were all asleep toge- 
ther ? What could a few poor fishermen do against a well-disciplined and 
well-armed military force ? 

(*t.) Could they be so soundly asleep, as not to awake with all the noise 
which must necessarily be made by removing the great stone from the 
mouth of the sepulchre, and taking away the body ? 

(5.) Are the appearances of composure and regularity found in the 
empty tomb ^ at all suitable with the hurry and trepidation of thieves, 
when an armed guard, too, is at hand, stealing in a moonlight night ? 

(6.) Is it at all likely that the timid disciples could have sufficient time 
to do all this, without being perceived by any person? How could soldiers, 
armed and on guard, suffer themselves to be over-reached by a few timo- 
rous people ? 

(7*) Either the soldiers were awake or asleep : if they were awake, why 
should they suffer the body to be taken away ? If asleep, how did they 
know, or how could they know, that the disciples of Christ had taken it 

* Thm comHh ^iinion Paler follmin;r him, and wit into the se^ndchre, and seeth the uniik 
<'W>T j(iK.s MK and the, napkin that urns about hh head, not l^in^ with ike linen clothes but 
WRAPPKJi Totnmniu xn a BV x-psKt-r. John XX. 6’, 7. This artless relation of the 

evangelist amounts of itself to an ample confutation of the idle calumny above noticed, 
that the disciples came and stole the body of Christ. The historian docs not dwell on the 
circtunstatice, as if it were mentioned with a direct view of answering some objection, — 
as a forger wotdd have done. He <ielivcrs it with all the simplicity of an unsuspecting 
relator of truth ; and it therefore carries with it far more weight of lyidence, than a mul- 
tipHcity of reasons and the most laboured explanation. WakelielcVs Internal Evidences of 
Christianity, p. 04* 
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away? — Why did not the sanhedrin, for their own honour, and the 
respect they bare to the truth, put all those soldiers to the question ? 
And if that thought did not at first suggest itself to them, is it not na- 
tural to think that they would have done it, when soon after they found 
all Jerusalem inclined to believe in that crucified man ; and that about 
six thousand persons had already believed in him in one day, and that 
only fifty days after his death? Doubtless the soldiers who watched the 
sepulchre were still at Jerusalem, and the sanhedrin retained the same 
power and authority which they had before. It highly concerned them 
to punish the negligence of those soldiers, or make them confess the se- 
cret of their perfidy, and who it was that suborned them, both to justify 
their own procedure, and also to prevent the total defection from Judaism 
of the great number of persons who had already joined the disciples of 
that pretended impostor. But this is not all. When on the day of Pen- 
tecost, that is, fifty days after the death of Jesus Christ, the apostles 
-showed themselves in the city of Jerusalem, and there testified that they 
had seen him risen from the dead, and that, after he had repeatedly ap- 
peared to them and ascended into heaven, he had poured out upon them 
the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, — why did not the sanhedrin (who 
were so highly concerned to discover the persons who had taken away 
Christ’s body) apprehend the apostles, and make them confess how all 
things had happened ? Why did they not confront them with the watch ? 
Why did they not imprison Joseph of Arimathea, and those men, till 
they had made them confess what was become of that body, as also every 
other circumstance of their imposture ? 

How unlikely is it that, if the disciples had come by night and had 
stolen away the body of Christ, they durst have showed themselves, and 
appeared in public, nay, immediately confessed that they were his disci- 
ples ? It is much more credible that they would have hidden themselves 
after such an action ; and that if they preached at all, it would have been 
to people more remote, and not in Jerusalem, the very place wdiero those 
events had happened, nor in the presence of that very sanhedrin, of wliom 
they were so much afraid, and whom they had so much offended. 

(8.) Once more, Why did not the sanhedrin have recourse to the me- 
thods ordinarily employed to discover criminals ? They were very ready 
by menaces, torments, and persecutions, to oblige tlic apostles ymL to 
preach in the name of Jesus Christ; but they never accused them of hav- 
ing stolen the body of their Master, while the watch slept. On that inves- 
tigation they durst not enter, because they well knew what the soldiers 
had told them, and it was that very thing which made them so appre- 
hensive. If there had been any suspicion that his disciples were in 
possession of the dead body, these rulers, for their own credit, would 
have imprisoned them, and used means to recover it, which would have 
quashed the report of his resurrection for ever. 

In the fourth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, we arc informed that 
the sanhedrin caused the apostles to be brought before them for preach- 
ing, in the name of Christ, the doctrines of Christianity ; and for affirming, 
that Christ was risen from the dead. Had they believed, that the apostles 
stole a^way the body of Christy they would now certainly luive charged 
them with this gross fraud, this direct rebellion against the Roman and 
Jewish governments ; and unless they could have cleared themselves of* 
the crime, would have punished them for it with, at least, due severhy. 
Such punishment would not only have been just ; but it had now become 
necessary for the sanhedrin to inflict it, in order to save their own reput- 
ation. They had originated the story ; and were now under the strongest 
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inducements to support it. Yet they did not even mention the subject ; 
but contented themselves with commanding them to preach no more in 
the -name of Christ, 

In the following chapter, we are told, that the whole body of the 
apostles was brought before them again, for continuing to preach, in 
opposition to this command. On this occasion, also, they maintained a 
profound silence concerning the theft, which they had originally attri- 
buted to the apostles ; but charged them with disobedience to their 
former injunctions. In this charge are contained the following remark- 
able words : Did tue not straitly command you^ that ye should not teach in 
this name? and behold^ ye have filled Jerusalem tcith your doctrine^ and 
intend to bring this man^s blood upon us* (Acts v. 28.) To bring the blood 
of one person upon another^ is a phrase of frequent occurrence in the 
Bible. In fifteen ^ different instances, in which we find it there, it has but 
a single meaning ; viz. to bring the, guilt of contributing to the death of a 
person, or the guilt of murder, upon another person* When it is said, His 
blood shall be upon his own head, it is clearly intended, that the guilt of 
his death shall be upon himself. When, therefore, the sanhedrin accuse 
the apostles of attempting to bring the blood of Christ upon them, they 
accuse them of an intention to bring upon them the guilt of shedding his 
blood: this being the only meaning of such phraseology in the Scriptures. 

Should any doubt remain in the mind of any man concerning this inter- 
jjretation, it may be settled, beyond all question, by recurring to the 
following passage. In Matthew xxvii. 24', 25. we are told, that when 
Pilate sato that he cotdd premil nothing towards releasing Christ, he took 
water and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of 
the blood of this just person, see ye to it ; and that then all the people an^ 
swered, and said, IJis blood be on us, and on our children. The meaning 
of the phraseology in this passage cannot be mistaken ; and it is alto- 
gether probable, that the declaration of the sanhedrin being made so soon 
after this imprecation to the apostles, so deeply interested in the subject, 
and on an occasion, which so naturally called it up to view, the sanhedrin 
referred to it directly. 

But if Christ was not raised from the dead, he was a false prophet, an 
impostor, and, of course, a blasphemer ; because he asserted himself to 
be the Messiah, the Son of God. Such a blasphemer the law of God 
condemned to death. The sanhedrin were the very persons to whom the 
business of trying and condemning him was committed by that law, and 
whose duty it was to accomplish his death. If, therefore, his body was 
not raised from the dead, there was no guilt in *shedding his blood, but 
the mere performance of a plain duty. His blood, that is, the guilt of 
shedding it, could not possibly rest on the sanhedrin ; nor, to use their 
language, bcl)rought upon them by the apostles, nor by any others. All 
this tlie sanhedrin perfectly knew ; and, therefore, had they not believed 
him to have risen from the dead, they never could have used this 
phraseology. 

It is further to be observed, that on both these occasions, the apostles 
boldly declared to the sanhedrin, in the most explicit terms, that Christ 
was raised from the dead. Yet the sanhedrin not only did not charge them 
with the crime of having stolen his body, but did not contradict, nor even 
comment on, the declaration. This could not possibly have happened 
tlirough inattention. Both the sanhedrin and the apostles completely 


1 Lev. XX. 9. IL 13. 10. 97. Beut xix. 10. ; xxii. 8. 2 Sam, i. 16.; xvi, 8. 1 Kings 
u« 37. Jer, li* $5* Bxek# xviii.lS. xxxiii* 5. Matt, xxiii. 35* Acts xviii. G. 
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knew, that the resurrection of Christ was the point on which his cause, 
and their opposition to it, entirely turned. It was the great and serious 
controversy between the contending parties ; and yet, though directly 
asserted to their faces by the apostles, the sanhedrin did not even utter a 
syllable on the subject. Had they believed their own story, they would 
either have punished the apostles with death as rebels against the Jewish 
and Roman governments, or else they would have confined them as 
lunatics. ^ 

There can be no doubt, therefore, from the evidence of the fact fur- 
nished by the adversaries of the name and faith of Christ, that they were 
convinced he was actually risen from the dead : and yet it has been re- 
peatedly urged by the opposers of revelation, as an objection to the 
credibility of Christ’s resurrection, that he did not show himself to the 
chief priests and Jews. 

Answer. — Various reasons, however, may be satisfactorily assigned, 
why it was not proper that it should be so. 

[i.] In the first place, when the cruel and inveterate malice, wdiich they 
had evinced towards Jesus, is considered, as well as the force of their 
prejudices, it is not probable that they would have submitted to the evi- 
dence. They had attributed his miracles to the power of the devil ; and 
his raising Lazarus from the dead, of which they had full informatioii, 
only stimulated them to attempt to destroy him. Instead of being wrought 
upon, by the testimony of the soldiers, they endeavoured to stifle it. Be- 
sides, if Jesus had shown himself to them after his passion, and they had 
pretended that it was a spectre or delusion, and had still continued to 
refuse to acknowledge him, it would have been urged as a strong pre- 
sumption against the reality of his resurrection. But, 

[ii.] Secondli/f let it be supposed that Jesus had not only appeared to 
them after his resurrection, but that they themselves had acknowledged 
its truth and reality, and had owned him Ihr their Messiah, and had 
brought the Jewish nation into the same belief;— -can it be imagined that 
those who now make the above objection, would be satisfied ? It is most 
probable that the testimony of the priests and rulers, in such case, w'ould 
have been represented as a proof that the whole was artifice and injpos- 
ture, and that they were infiuenced by some political motive. Their 
testimony, moreover, — if truth had extorted it Iroin them, and if they 
had possessed honesty and resolution sufficient to avow it, — would have 
been liable to suspicion. For it would have been the testimony of men, 
whose minds must have been oppressed and terrified by a consciousness 
of their guilt ; and it might have been said, that they were haunted by 
ghosts and spectres, and that their imagination converted a phantom into 
the real person of him, whom they had exposed to public derision, and 
sentenced to an ignominious death. Their testimony would have gained 
little credit with men of their own rank and station, and of principles and 
characters similar to their own. It would have died with themselves, and 
produced no effect beyond the circle of their own acquaintance, and the 
age in which they lived. And, 

[iii.] In the third place, the character and religion of Christ mi<«ht 
have been very materially injured, by his appearance to the Jewtsln 
priests and rulers after his resurrection. They had no right to expect 
this kind of evidence. No good purpose could be answered by it ; on 
the contrary, it might have boon very detrimental in its effects. If they 
had remained unconvinced, which most probably might have been the 

^ Abbadic, Traiu:* sur la V<5rit('‘ de la Religion ChrAieniie, torn, H sect, HI clu tU 
Dwight’s System of Theology, vol. ii. pp. 507— S?39. 
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case, the fact would have been questioned. The multitude would have 
become obstinate and irreclaimable in their incredulity ; and they would 
luu e ]>Ieaded the authority of their superiors in station and office, as an 
apology for neglecting inquiry, and rejecting the means of conviction. 
If they had been convinced, without honesty and resolution to declare 
the trutfi, the fact would still have been considered as doubtful, or of no 
great importance. But if, with their conviction they connected the 
public avowal^ of its truth, Jesus Christ would have incurred the charge 
of being an impostor, and his religion of being a fraud. Loud would 
have been tlie clamour of a combination. Suspicion would have attached 
itself to the evidence of men who had the care of his sepulchre, who 
appointed the guard, and sealed the stone that secured it, and who could 
easily have propagated a report which would have gained credit with 
the servile multitude. Christianity would have been represented, by 
persons wlio are prone to ascribe ail religion to state policy, as a con- 
trivatice of the j)riests and magistrates of Judaea, to answer some purpose 
of worldly emolument or ambition. Its progress and prevalence would 
have been attributed to the secular influence of its advocates; and it 
would have been deprived of that most distinguishing and satisfactory 
evidence, which it now possesses ; that it derived its origin from God, 
and owed its success to the signal interposition of divine power. But 
the inveterate opposition of the Jewish priests and rulers to the cause, 
and llieir violent persecution of the Christians, removed all suspicion of 
priestcraft and political design. If the disciples had agreed to impose 
upon the world in tliis affair, common sense would have directed them, 
first to spread the report that Jesus Christ was risen from the grave, and 
iheji to employ an individual whom they could trust, to personate him, 
aiul to appear before the multitude in such a manner and at such times 
as would not endanger a discovery ; {w, however, Christ never appeared 
to llic multitude after his resurrection, this removed all suspicion that the 
disciples had contrived a scheme for deceiving the people. 

"riiese con.sidcrations show that Christ’s ai)jicarance^ after he rose 
from tlic (h‘ad, only to a comyclmt mimher ojmine^ses^ who were inti- 
inaUily acejuaiated withhim before his decease, is a circumstance highly 
calculated to establish the truth of his resurrection to posterity. 

3. The CuARACTOR OP TUB AposTLES also proves the truth of 
the resurrection of Christ; and there are eleven considerations, 
wfjiich give their evidence sullicieut weight. Observe the Condition 
ami the Number of these witnesses, their IncrcdulHij^ and slowness in 
believing the resurrection of Christ, — the moral Impossibility of 
their succeeding in iun)osing upon others, — die Facts which they 
themselves avow , — Xha Agreement of their evidence, — the Tribunals 
before which they stood, — the Time when this evidence was given, 
— the Place where they bore their TesLmony to the resurrection, 
and iWw Mot hes for doing so, — and the striking Contrast in the 
<toiulu(‘4; of the apostles both before and after the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

(1.) Consider the condition of these mtnesses. 

Had they been men of opulence and credit in the world, we might 
have thought that their reputation gave currency to the fable. If they 
had been learned and eloquent men, we might have imagined that the 
style in which they had told tlic tale, had soothed the souls of the people 
into a belief of it. But the rmm of all this was the fact ; for the apos- 
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ties were the lowest of mankind, without reputation to impose upon the 
people, without authority to compel, and witliout riches to reward. 
They were also mean, despised, and unlearned men, and consequently 
very unequal to the task of imposing upon others. When all these cir- 
cumstances are considered, it is impossible to conceive that persons of 
this character could succeed. 

(2.) Consider the number of these •witnesses^ afid also of the actual 
appearances of Jesus Christy ^s^liich number ^as more than siijfficient to 
establish any fact. 

By seven different credible authors, viz. the apostles, Matthew, John, 
Paul, Peter, and James, and the evangelists, Luke and Mark — not fewer 
than eleven distinct appearances of Christ have been related or mentioned, 
after his resurrection, previously to his ascension, namely, 

1. To Mary Magdalen alone (Mark xvi. 9.) who saw Jesus standing. (Johnxx. 14.) 

2, To the women who were returning from the sepulchre to announce his resurrection 
to the disciples. Behold, Jesus met them, saj'ing, All hail ! and they came and held 
him by the feet, and woishipped him.’* (Matt xxvii. 9, 10.) 

S. To Simon Peter alone. (Lukexxiv. .S*!.) 

4, To the two disciples who wore going to Enimaus, with whom he conversed and 
brake bread, and then made himself known to them. (Imke xxiv. 13 — 31.) 

5. To the apostles at Jerusalem, excepting Thomas, who was absent. (John xx. 19. iiO.) 

G. Eight days afterwards to the disciples, Thomas being present. (Johnxx. 26’— 29.) 

7. At the sea of Tiberias, when seven of his disciples weie fishing, with whom he afe 
food, (Johuxxi. 1 — 15.) 

8. To the eleven apostles, on a mountain in Galilee, where Jesus had appointed to meet 
them. (Matt, xxviii. IG, 17.) 

9. After that he was soon of above five hundred brethren at once,” (1 Cor. xv. G,) 

10. “ After that he was seen of James,’* (I Cor. xv. 7.) 

1 1. And lastly, by all the apostles (I Cor.xv. 7.) on Mount Olivet, on the <lay of his 
ascension into heaven. (Luke xxiv. 51, Acts i. 9.) 

On these various appearances, it is to be remarked, that Christ was 
seen at diJfcretU hours oi’the day, — early in Xho moruinp;^ by Mary Mag- 
dalen and the other uonien, — diinnp^ the day, liy Peter, by the .seven 
disciples at the sea of Tiberias, bj'’ the apostle's at iii.s ascension, and by 
Stephen — and in the cxHUiing by the ten apo.stleH, and by Cleopas and 
his companion, — so that they could not be j)o.s.sibly mistaken as to the 
reality of his persom Jiut we no where read that he ti[)peared at mitl- 
niglit, when the senses and imagination might be imposed upon. Further, 
the several distances of lime and place at which Jesus showed himst^If 
merit attention. ^ His two first appearances were early in the morning 
on which lie arose. One of ihem was just by the sepulchre, the other 
in the way from it to Jerusalem. The third on some part of the same 
day. The fourth in the evening of it, on the road to Kmmaus, ami iu 
a house in that village, wdiich was between seven and eight miles from 
Jerusalem. Tlie fifth, at Jerusalem, on a later hour of the same twening. 
The sixth, a week aller, at the same city. The seventh, about sixty 
miles from it, by the sea of Tiberias. Tlie time and place at which he 
was seen by James are not recorded. A ninth appearance was in some 
otlier part of (ralilee. Ju>r(y days after his resurrection he again met 
the apostles at Jerusalem, and led them out to Bethany, that th(‘y might 
see him go up to tiic bather. ^ A few years after ihi.s Stephen saw him ; 
(Acts vii. 55, 5G. 59, 60.) and in about a year from that time lu* appemred 
to Paul, near Damascus, (Acts ix. 9 — 9. 1 Cor. xv. 8. ; ix. 1.) to whom lui 
communicated his Gospel by immediate revelation. (Gal, i. 1 1 — 20.) ^ 


» Newcome’s Heview of the Ditlicultics reluting to Christ's llcsurivction, fuul Benson's 
Life of Christ, ch. xii. 
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The different kinds of conversation and intercourse which Jesus held 
with the different persons to whom he showed himself, have great pro- 
priety, and increase the evidence of his resurrection. As the apostles 
were to be witnesses of Christ to the whole world, his appearances, con- 
versations, and actions, after his resurrection, are well adapted to excite 
their attention, gradually to diminish, and at length to remove their sur- 
prise ; and thus to fit their minds for attending with calmness and impar- 
tiality to the evidence of the fact, and to afford them the strongest and 
most undoubted proofs of it. The women, by seeing that the body was 
not ill the sepulchre, (John xx. 2.) and being told by the angel that he 
was alive, (Luke xxiv. 4 — 10.) would, of course, be rather in expectation 
of seeing him, though with a mixture of fear. At his first appearance he 
permitted himself to be seeji by Mary Magdalen : not to be touched. 
But he sent her to prepare the apostles for beholding him alive again, 
(John XX. 11 — 18.; Mark xvi. 9, 10.) by telling them that he should 
ascend to the Father. This report encouraged Peter and John to run 
to the sepulchre, where seeing only the linen cloths and the napkin, they 
returned, wondering at what had passed, perplexed how to account for 
it (Luke xxiv. 12. John xx. 6 — 10.); and therefore in a state of mind 
to attend to further evidence, and yet not to receive it unless it was 
valid. When Jesus showed himself to the other Mary, Joanna, Salome, 
&c., he addressed them with the usual salutation, let them take hold of 
his feet and pay him homage, bade them not be afraid, but go and tell 
his brethren to go into Galilee, and there they should see him. (Matt, 
xxviii. 9, 10.) This was further evidence to the apostles, and increased 
their hope of seeing Jesus themselves. His third appearance, to Peter, 
would probably convince him, and would be a strong additional proof to 
the other apostles. His walking to Emmaus with Cleopas, and another 
disciple, and explaining to them all the prophecies concerning himself ; 
going into the village, and sitting at meat with them ; taking bread, 
blessing, breaking, and giving it to them ; were such undoubted proofs of 
his recovery to life again, that the two disciples could not refrain from 
returning that very evening to Jerusalem, to report what they had seen 
and heard to the apostles. (Luke xxiv. 13 — 35.) While they were 
speaking, Jesus himself stood in the midst of them ; and after asking 
them why they doubted, bade them look attentively at his hands and 
feet, and handle him, that they might be thoroughly convinced he had 
fiesh and bones, and that it was not a spirit which appeared to them. 
He then ate fish and honey-comb before them. Having thus clearly 
demonstrated to them that he was actually restored to life again, he 
showed them that he fulfilled the prophecies concerning himself as 
the Messiah ; particularly those relating to his sufferings, death, and 
resurrection ; and appointed them to be his witnesses to the world, 
and preachers of his Gospel to all nations. (Luke xxiv. 33. 36 — 49. 
John XX, 19 — 25.) 

Such undoubted proofs of his real resurrection, kept their minds in the 
pleasing expectation of some further manifestations of his divine com- 
mission. All those interviews and conversations in one day, afforded 
abundant matter for consideration. We are not informed, therefore, 
that he was seen any more till the eighth day after. During this inter- 
val, the apostles would have leisure to revolve calmly the several dis- 
tinct facts, which clearly and decisively proved that he was truly risen 
from the dead. Thomas not being present at bis interview with the 
other apostles, Jesus showed himself again to them all on the following 
finst day of the week. He then submitted to a re-examination, and de- 
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sired Thomas to* put his finger into the prints of the nails, and to thrust 
his hand into bis side, in the presence of them all. (John xx. 26—29.) 
After this, it does not appear that any of the apostles entertained the leust 
doubt. Their obedience to Jesus, who commanded them to meet him 
in Galilee, (Matt, xxviii. 16.) then to return to Jerusalem, (Acts i. 4.) 
and to wait there for the promise of the Father (Acts ii. 4.) ; are decisive 
proofs of their firm faith in the reality of his resurrection. This may be 
one reason why so few subsequent appearances of our Lord are parti- 
cularly mentioned. The free and varied mutual conversation which 
Christ held with the seven disciples by the sea of Tiberias, after his ap- 
pearance to all the eleven ; his eating again with them ; his particular 
queries and directions to Peter, and his predictions concerning him and 
John, (John xxL 1—23.) when he repeated some proofs, and added others, 
to confirm and establish their faith. That their fear and surprise at his 
appearance to them was now considerably diminished by the repetition of 
it, is evident from the strain of the conversation between Jesus and Peter, 
which is more easy than any that is recorded in the former appearances. 
James, also, having seen Christ alone, (1 Cor.xv, 7.) would be an ad- 
ditional proof both to himself and to the rest of the disciples. As each 
would naturally communicate to his brethren what he had seen, heard, 
and felt, to convince him that Jesus was really alive again, the miiulH of 
the disciples in general would be prepared for further evidence. A still 
more public appeartince than any former one, ifappointed by Christ liitn- 
self (Matt, xxviii. 16.) previous to his death, (xxvi. 32.) and if it actually 
took place after that event, would afibrd this proof. Such an appearance 
would give to each an additional ground of conviction that he could not 
be deceived, if a far greater number than had ever before seen Jesus 
together were present at the time, and distinctly formed the same i<lea 
with himself. In Galilee, therefore, he thus appeared (1 Cor. xv. CJ.) : 
a region in which he had lived till his tliirtioth year ; wliero he hud often 
preached, and been seen in public; where he wrought his first, and the 
greater part of his other miracles ; the native country of most of the 
apostles and disciples; where, from being best known before his death, 
he would be the more accurately distinguished to be llie same person 
after it, and where any imposture would be soonest and mo.,t easily de- 
tected. Here was he actually seen alive by above five hmulred brethren 
at once; of whom the greater part were not dead, when J^aul, several 
years after, wrote his first epistle to the Christian church at Corinth. 
When the great apostle of fclie Gentiles published his defence of Christas 
resurrection in that epistle, he declared to the world tiuit Jesus lm\ ap- 
peared to the^e Jve hundred wiincssea at one time; and he appealed to 
a number of them who were then alive for the truth of \m assertion. 
Now it is most certain, that Paul would not, could not, durst not, express 
himself in that manner, if there had not been a great number of disciples 
still living, who testified that they had seen Jesus Christ after his njsur- 
rection. Could all tliose men agree voluntarily to maintain a vile false- 
hood, not only altogether unprofitable, but also such as involved them 
in certain dishonour, jioverty, persecution, and death? According to 
their own principles, either as Jews or Christians, if this t(‘stimony, to 
which they adhered to the last moment ol' their lives, had been false, 
they exposed themselves to eternal misery. Uiuli^r sucli circumstanccjs, 
these men could not have persevered in maintaining a false testimony, 
unless God had wrought a miracle in hiuiuiu nature to enable imtiostori# 
Xo deceive the world. 
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(3.) Consider their incredulity and slowness in believing the 
resurrection of Christ » 

This rendered it impossible that they could themselves bo deceived in 
that fact. In common with their countrymen, they expected a reigning 
and glorious Messiah, who was not only to deliver them from the Roman 
yoke, but who was also to subdue all his enemies. With him also they 
themselves expected to conquer and reign, together with the rest of the 
Jews, as princes and nobles in the splendid earthly court of this temporal 
Messiah, No expectation ever flattered the predominant passions of man 
so powerfully as this. It showed itself on every occasion, and adhered to 
them immovcably until the day of Pentecost ; for, just at the moment of 
Clirist's ascension, ten days only before that festival, they asked him, 
Lordy tmlt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel? (Acts i. 6,) 

It is evident that they did not and could not believe that he would die; 
after he had predicted his death five or six diiferent times, Mark relates 
that they understood not that saying* (ix. 32.) It is equally evident, that 
they did not believe he would live again, notwitlistanding ho had repeat- 
edly foretold his resurrection. The notion which the Jews had of a 
resurrection, was only that of the last day. (John xi. 2k) There was 
indeed a rumour raised by some, that John the Baptist had risen from the 
dead, and had afterwards wrought those miracles which were performed 
by Christ, under the name of Jesus of Nazareth, as Herod’s guilty fears 
led him to believe : others said that one of the old propliets had risen 
again. (Luke ix, 8. 19.) But both these reports the disciples knew to 
be false, and therefore had little reason, iVom such groundless mistakes, 
to entertain a belief, contrary to the general opinion of the Jews, of 
an immediate resurrection of any one from tlie dead. And whatever was 
said of any other resurrection, they considered as alluding only to that: 
thin/ questioned one kMi another xohatthc rising from the dead should mean* 
(i^iark ix. 10.) 

The apostles and other disciples, therefore, were so far from being 
credulous, or forward to believe the resurrection of Christ from the dead, 
that they were not only inquisitive, and careful not to be imposed upon, 
but they wore exceedingly dilfident and distrustful. The women who 
w'ent to the sepulchre, were so far from expecting to find him risen from 
the dead, that they carried with them a preparation of spices to embalm 
his body ; and when they found it not, they were greatly perplexed, — 
not recollecting the words which Jesus had spoken to them concerning 
the resurrection, until the two angels \^lu) stood by them in shining gar- 
ments had brought them to tlieir remembrance. (Luke xxiv. 4^ — 8.) But 
when they returned from the sepidehroy and told all these things to the 
c/mvi and to all the* rest, they (lisbelieved the testiinony of the women, 
and regardcfl tlieir words as idle tales. ^ When Clirist appeared to the ’ 
two disciples in their way to Emmaus, he found them sorrowfully con- 
versing on all those things which had happened ; and, on his inquiring 
the reason of their sorrow, they gave him such an account, as shows their 
desponding sentiments of their condition. Afterwards when these two 
were tlicinselves convinced, and told the rest what had happened, 7ieitkcr 
believed they them. (Mark xvi. 13.) And when, immediately upon this, 
Jesus himself stood in ike fuidsi ofihenh terrified and ajfrighiedy 

and supposed that they had seen a spirit ; and he said unto thcMy Why arc ye 
Lroubledy and why do * thoughts arise in your hearts ? Behold 7ny hands and 

I Lake xxiv. 0. Ik Otlwr instanoes ofunbelivf iu the disriiilesmay be seen in verse I J?. 
of the wame chapter, nko in Murk xvi. U, and John xx, 1 5. 
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myfeeti that it is I myself: handle me and see<ifora spirit hath not flesh and 
honeSi as ye see me ha>ve. And •adieji he had thus spoken^ he shouted them 
his hands and his JeeU (Luke xxiv. 36 — 4?0.) It is to be observed, that 
the of the nails by which he was fastened to the cross was still per- 

fectly visible both in his hands and feet : Christ therefore appealed to 
them, because they thus furnished evidence that it tjoas he himself which 
no man would counterfeit. Still they believed not for joy and mondcred. 
To remove this doubt, he further said to them. Have ye here any meat ? 
Audi in answer to this inquiry, they gave him a piece of a broiled fish and 
of an honey-comb^ And he took tt^ and did eat before them* {4'1 — 4*3.) 
At the end of this proceeding, and then only, did they entirely believe 
that he was risen from the dead. After all these proofs, Thomas, one of 
the twelve, not being with them when Jesus had appeared to them, ex- 
pressed his disbelief of his resurrection, when they told him that they 
had seen the Lord; and said unto tliem^ Except I shall see in his ha?ids the 
print of the nails^ and pul myfngerinto the print of the 7iails, and thrust 
my hand into his side, I will not believe. At the end of eight days, 
when the disciples were assembled together, and Thomas was with them, 
Jesus came to them ; and, to convince the unbelieving apostle, and take 
away all pretences of incredulity for the future, he granted him the satis- 
faction he desired. This irrefragable evidence convinced Thomas, wlio 
immediately confessed him to be his Lord and his God. (John xx. 24< — 28.) 

The backwardness which the disciples manifested in believing the 
resurrection of their Master, and the scrupulous incredulity of Thomas 
in particular, are not only perfectly consistent with their temper ami 
turn of mind, as set forth in other parts of their history (which shows 
them to have been neither enthusiasts nor fanatics), and on that account 
probable from uniformity; but they derive a further appearance of 
veracity to the historian*, if we consider that a forger of the (iospcls 
would have apprehended some detriment to his grand object, the re- 
surrection of Jesus, from an indisposition and unwillingness in those 
who kne\v him best, to acknowledge their Lord again. 'Such iVankness 
and simplicity of narrative, are striking presumptions (independently of 
the positive evidence already adduced) of the reality of this capital 
event, which is the corner-stone of Christianity; and indirectly prove 
the entire conviction of the apostles themselves, that Christ liad expirt‘d 
on the cross. All the circumstances of this part of the Gospel history, 
cannot fail to make a very considerable impression on the mind of every 
impartial and discerning reader. There is a certain limit to which m 
impostor, aided by ingenuity and experience, may be allowed to proceed 
with little danger of detection ; but an undeviating consistency witli itself, 
and a strict conformity to the maxims of experience, through a clrcnm- 
stmtial'hhtQvy of a great variety of extraordinary transactions, is beyond 

his ability, and only attainable by the honest votary of truth. ^ Thus 

the incredulity of the apostles, in the first instance, and their reluctant, 
slow, and gradual assent to the belief of the fact of their Master^s resur- 
rection (which was such as is always yielded to evidence that contradicts 
prejudices strongly imbibed), concur to prove the absolute imiiossibility 
of their being themselves deceived in that fact. They beheld Jesus, not 
once only, nor in a transient manner, but forty days together, and 
knew him to be alive by ^na^iy hfallible proofs^ They had the testimony 
and assurance not of one sense only, but of all the senses. They saw him 
with their eyes, they heard him with their cars, with their hands they 
touched and felt him, and they tasted of the bread and f ish wliieh lie gave 

* Wakefield's Internal Evidences of Christianity, remark xxx. p. IOC, 
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them ; he ate and drank with them, he conversed with them, he explained 
to them the Scriptures, and he wrought miracles before them himself. 
The fondest enthusiast could not be deceived in these particulars ; but 
supposing that one man might be deceived, could all the apostles? — 
Could adove Jive hundred brethren at once be deceived ? — If in this case 
they could not be certain, there is no certainty of sense in any case. And 
as the apostles neither were nor could be deceived themselves, so they 
neither did nor could deceive others. For, 

(4.) Consider the moral impossibility of their succeeding in 
palming an imposition upon the ^xorld. 

In support of this remark, we observe, in the first place, that the 
known integrity, impartiality, fidelity, of the apostles, places them be- 
yond every reasonable suspicion of intentional deception. i But, secondly, 
if they had testified falsely that they had seen Jesus Christ risen from 
the dead, it was either with a mutual agreement or without one. Now it 
could not be without a mutual agreement, for an error that is not sup- 
ported by unanimous consent, must necessarily fall of itself to the ground. 
And it would unavoidably have so happened, that, while one would have 
affirmed that Christ risen from the dead, another would have asserted 
that he was not risen : one would have said that lie appeared to many^ 
and another that he appeared to one only : another that he appeared to 
no one : one would have related the matter in one way, another in 
another way; and, in fine, the most honest and sincere would have ac- 
knowledged that there was nothing at all in the aflair. , But, if they 
unanimously agreed to contrive this imposture, there must necessarily 
have been several persons who agreed together, constantly and unani- 
mously, to relate a matter as fact which they knew to be utterly false ; 
which is a thing altogether impossible; 1. Because it is inconceivable 
that a man should willingly expose himself to all sorts of punishment — 
even to death itself on purpose to testify a matter as fact which he 
knew to be utterly false. — 2. Tliough, by an unheard-of prodigy, there 
should have been one single person so disposed, yet it is the height of 
extravagance to imagine, that there was a gieat number of persons who 
suddenly conceived and took that dangerous resolution; especially those 
whose previous conduct had been quite different, having not only evinced 
a great degree of caution, but also much timidity, — not to say coward- 
ice, — on several other occasions. — 3. Although a very great numbei' of 
persons should have agreed together to attest a falsehood, yet it is in- 
credible that they should bear witness to it, who considered perfidy^ and 
lying as sins that were utterly inconsistent with their salvation ; neither 
could It be supposed or expected of those who, if they allowed the re- 
surrection of Jesus Christ to be a mere fiction, must also allow that they 
had 1 bllowed a phantom, a chimerical, imaginary Messiah ; and if they 
acknowledged that they had followed a phantom, they must likewise con- 
fess their own mutual extravagance. — 4. Such a mutual concert or 
agreement never could have been so carried on, but that some of them, 
to avoid punislnnent, would have discovered the intrigue to the Jews, 
with all its circumstances ; it being most certain that, since Christ had 
been so very basely bctniyed in his life-time, it is more probable that he 
would be so served after his death. For they might have expected some 
reward from him when living, but they could hope for nothing from him 
after his death, but misery and torments, shame and continual remorse, 

» Sve pp. 127, lUH, la*!— MO, mpra, in which this subject is fully discussea, especially 
in pp. ISO, MO. 
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for having followed an impostor, — 5. Lastly, there is no doubt but that 
the very same principles which had dissolved their mutual would 
more probably break off their mutual treachery^ And since their love 
and affection for their Master, supported by the persuasion that he was 
the Messiah, could not sustain that mutual fidelity, which made them 
say, no very long time before, Let us go also that me nay die mith him 
(John xi. 16.)j so that they fled and left him wholly to the power of his 
enemies ; — can it be reasonably supposed that, having been undeceived 
in the opinion they had entertained concerning the Messiah, they should 
yet (notwithstanding their shame, fear, and dejected condition) presently 
after unanimously agree to maintain and affirm a horrible lie, for the ex- 
press purpose of disgracing their nation, by laying an imaginary crime 
to their charge, and persist in maintaining it, so that not one of them 
should recant or contradict himself, but all of them should unanimously 
suffer the severest torments, to affirm that they had seen what they had 
really never seen ? It was, therefore, morally impossible that they should 
attempt, or succeed in the attempt, to palm an imposition on the world, 

(5.) Observe the facts ^Mch they themselves avov:>. 

Had they been metaphysical reasonings, depending on a chain of 
principles and consequences ; — had they been periods of chronology 
depending on long and difficult calculations ; — had they been distant 
events, which could only have been known by the relations of others ; — 
in such cases their reasonings might have been suspected ; but they arc 
facts which are in question, real facts which the witnesses declared they 
had seen with their own eyes, at different places, and at several times. 
Had they seen Jesus Christ? Had they touched him? Had they sat 
at table with him, and eaten with him ? Had they conversed with him ? 
All these are questions of fact : it was impossible they could have been 
deceived in them. 

(6.) Consider^ farther^ the agreement of their evidence* 

They all unanimously deposed that Christ rose from the dead. 

It is very extraordinary that a gang of five hundred impostors (wc 
speak the language of infidels), — a company, in which there must ne- 
cessarily be persons of different capacities and tempers, the witty and the 
dull, the timid and the bold : » it is very strange that such a immerous 
body as this should maintain an unity of evidence. This, however, is the 
case gf the witnesses for the resurrection of Jesus, What Christian ever 
contradicted himself? What Christian ever impeached his accomplices? 
What Christian ever discovered this pretended imposture ? 

(70 Observe the tribunals before vohich they stood and gave m- 
dence^ and the innumerable multitude of people by whom their tes- 
timony was examined, by Jews and Heathens, by philosophers and 
rabbies, and by an infinite number of persons who went annually to 
Jerusalem : for Providence so ordered those circumstances, that the 
testimony of the apostles might be unsuspected. 

Providence continued Jerusalem forty years after the resurrection of 
Christ, that all the Jews in the then known world might examine the 
evidence^ concerning it, and obtain authentic proof of the truth of 
Christianity, The apostles, we repeat, maintained the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ before Jews and l^agans, before philosophers and rabbies, 
before courtiers, before lawyers, before people who were expert in ex- 
amining and cross-examining witnesses, in order to lead them into self- 
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contradiction. Had the apostles borne their testimony in consequence 
of a preconcerted plot between themselves, is it not morally certain, that 
as they were examined before such different and capable men, some one 
would have discovered the pretended fraud ? 

(8.) Take notice^ also^ of the time *mhen this evidence given. 

If the apostles had frst published this resurrection several years after 
the time which they assigned for it, unbelief might have availed itself of 
the delay. But only three days after the crucifixion of Christ, they de- 
clared that he was risen again, and they re-echoed their testimony in a 
singular manner at the feast of Pentecost, when Jerusalem expected the 
spread of the report, and endeavoured to prevent it ; while the eyes of their 
enemies were yet sparkling with rage and madness, and while Calvary 
was yet dyed with the blood they had shed there. Do impostors take 
such measures? Would they not have waited till the fury of the Jews 
had been appeased ; till the judges and public officers had been changed ; 
and till people had been less attentive to their depositions ? 

(9.) Consider the place where the apostles hore their testimony to 
the resurrectio7i. 

Had they published this event in distant countries beyond mountains 
and seas, it might have been supposed that distance of place rendering it 
extremely difficult for their hearers to obtain exact information, had 
facilitated the establishment of the error. But the apostles preached in 
Jerusalem^ in the synagogues^ in the preetorium : they unfolded and dis- 
played the banners of their Master’s cross, and set up tokens of his vic- 
tory, in the very spot on which the infamous instrument of his sufferings 
had been set up. 

(10.) Consider the motives which induced the apostles to publish 
the fact of Chrisds resurrection. 

It \vas not to acquire fame, riches, glory, or profit : — by no means. 
On the contrary, they exposed themselves to sufferings and death, and 
proclaimed the truth from a conviction of its importance and certainty. 

Every where they were hated, calumniated, despised, hunted from city 
to city, cast into prison, scourged, stoned, and crucified. And for what 
were all these excruciating sufferings endured? Gain, honour, and 
pleasure are the only gods to which impostors bow. But of these the 
apostles acquired, and plainly laboured to acquire neither. What then 
was the end for which they suffered ? Let the infidel answer this question. 
As they gained nothing, and lost every thing, in the present world ; so 
it is certain that they must expect to gain nothing, and suffer every thing, 
in the world to come. That the Old Testament was the word of God, 
they certainly believed without a single doubt. But in this book, lying 
is exhibited as a supreme object of the divine abhorrence, and the scrip- 
tural threatenings. From the invention and propagation of this falsehood, 
therefore, they could expect nothing hereafter, but the severest effusions 
of the anger of God. — For what, then, was all this loss, danger, and 
suffering incurred? For the privilege of telling an extravagant and in- 
credible story to mankind, and of founding on it a series of exhortations 
to repentance, faith, and holiness ; to the renunciation of sin, and the 
universal exercise of piety, justice, truth, and kindness ; to the practice 
of all that conduct, whicn common sense has ever pronounced to be the 
duty, honour, and haj)piness of man ; and the avoidance of all that which 
it has ever declared to be his guilt, debasement, and misery. Such an 
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end was never even wished, much less seriously proposed by an impostor. 
At the same time, they lived as no impostors ever lived ; and were able 
to say to their converts, with a full assurance of finding a cordial belief 
of the declaralion, Ye are 'witnesses^ and God rdso, houo and jasfh/, 

and unblamcablj/, xdc behaved ourselves aynong yon that believe. That this 
was their true character, is certain from the concurrent testimony of all 
antiquity. Had they not nobly recorded their own faults, there is not 
the least reason to believe that a single stain would have ever rested upon 
their character. If, then, the apostles invented this story, they invented 
it without the remotest hope or prospect of making it [to be] believed ; a 
thing which was never done by an impostor ; propagated it without any in- 
terest, without any hope of gain, honom*, power, or pleasure, tlie only ob- 
jects by which impostors were ever allured ; and with losses and suffer- 
ings, which no impostor ever voluntarily underwent : proposed as their only 
end, or at least the only end which has ever been discovered to mankind, 
an object which no impostor ever pursued or even wished ; and, during 
their whole progress through life, lived so as no impostor ever lived ; ami 
so as to be the most perfect contrast ever exhibited by men, to the niude 
character of imposition*" ^ 

( 11 .) If Jesus Christ did not rise from the dead., it is impassible to 
account for the striking contrast between the jmsillanimous eandiirt of 
the prejudiced- apostles during their Mastcr\s life., and the fearlessly 
courageous conduct of' ike same apostles after his resurveefion. 

During the life of Christ, we see them limit (‘d in their conceptions » 
confounded by whatever was spiritual and sublime in their Muster’s iloo- 
trine ; prepossessed by the idea which then prevailed among the Jewish 
people, that the Law of Moses and the Temple at Jerusalem were to 
subsist for ever; full of prejudices conceruing the nature of Messiah’s 
kingdom ; disputing for the chief place in it, at the very time when 
Jesus Christ was discoursing to them concerning his death ; and C(U»- 
sidenng his j)ublic death as an obstacle to his reign and an in(Ielil)ie 
opprobrium. If the apostles had always retained the cliaracttn* whieli 
they exhibit in the Gospels, it cannot he doubted, but that C!hnsfiaiuty 
would have been buried in tlie tomb ofitKS foumler. 

But let us prosecute our inquiries, and study the Acts of the A})ostlt)s, 
the narrative of which commences where the evangelical history tiu’min- 
ates, viz. ajier the death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ. There 
we behold the apostles endued with tlie profoundest knowledge of the 
Gospel, emancipated from all their obstinate prejudices, notwithstanding 
these were founded on national self-love, on religious zeal, and on the 
dazzling prospects which they had conceived for themselves. They have 
for ever renounced all their gross ideas of earthly elevation; and it is 
evident that they fully understood that tlic kingdom, wiiich they were 
commissioned to establish, was a spiritual kingdom, — that the "Jewisli 
nation were no longer the peculiarly favoured people of God, — that the 
Icvitical worsliip was about to cease, — that tlie religion which they 
preached, was to bo common to all nations, — and that they considered 
their Master’s death in its true point of view, as the best means of proving 
the truth of his divine mission, as the foundation of the covenant of grace, 
the most powerful motive to holiness, and his resurrection as the pledge 
of our resurrection. 

During the life of Christ, wo see them in a state of uncertainty, ince.-*- 
1 Dwight’s System of Theology, vol. ii. p. 
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cautljr asking for new proofs, exciting impatience by the nature of their 
questions, and deserving their Master’s reproach of being persons of 
little faith/’ Only fifty days after his death we see them decided, con- 
vinced, persuaded, speaking with that noble firmness which is inspired by 
a thorough conviction and knowledge of the truth, delivering the doctrine 
which they taught as certain and indubitable, as resting upon facts which 
all their senses had witnessed. No more fluctuation — no more doubt 
— no more uncertainty. We know is their expression. That >vohich 
JVB have seen with our cijcs^ xvhich we have looked tipon^ and our hands 

hax'C handled of the Word of Life^ declare we unlo yoii*' (1 Johni. 

1.3.): and tliey announce it with a tone of authority which well became 
the ambassadors of heaven, but which was ill suited to persons in their 
coiKlilion and of their education. 

Ihfore their Master’s death, we sec them cowardly, trembling, timid in 
the extreme, feeble sheep who were scattered the moment their shepherd 
was smitten. After that event, they became altogether new men ; firm, 
courageous, and intrepid ; they astonish Judaea, Greece, and Asia Minor, 
by their doctrine and by their eloquence. They spoke before the peo- 
ple; they spoke before the tribunals of justice, and also to kings, with 
astonishing boldness and freedom. They confounded the wisdom of the 
Areopagus ; they made a proconsul tremble on his throne ; and they 
extorted from a king, before whom they were accused, a public acknow- 
ledgment of their innocence. That very apostle, who had been so inti- 
midated by the voice of a female servant that he denied his Master, a few 
days after his death, when they were summoned before tlic very same 
magistrates who had caused him to be crucified, dared to reproach them 
to llieir face, with having put to death the Holy One and the Just, the 
Prince of Life.” The menaces of their judges dismayed them not. 

Whether it be right in the sight of God,” they said, to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge yc, for we cannot but speak the things 
wliich wc have seen and heard.” (Acts iv. 19, 20.) They braved the 
hatred, and they triumphed over all the power of the Synagogue. Un- 
appalled by torments, they rejoiced to be deemed worthy to suffer rc- 
])roach for the name of Jesus. Labours most abundant, perilous jour- 
nies, pains both in body and in mind, renunciation of all property, 
resignation to every evil, nay, even the sacrifice of their lives, — they 
accounted nothing hard or difficult. And (which is most astonishing of 
all) this courage was not a sudden burst of transient enthusiasm; it 
never relaxed for an instant, notwithstanding the numerous and diver- 
sified trials to which they were exposed : on the contrary, it was mani- 
fesled for many years, and finally was crowned by a violent death. 

If from their public cimduct as related in the Acts of the Apostles, 
we turn to the cpistkjs or letters, written by these men after their Master’s 
resurrection, we shall find their whole souls laid open. What noble and 
elevated sentiments do wc read in them I What courage, yet what re- 
signation ! What holy joy amid the dangers which menaced them ; and 
the evils that befol them ! What profoundness in their doctrine I What 
sublime and affecting instructions! What tender solicitude for the rising 
churches! Wiuit ardent charity for all men, — yea even for their per- 
secutors ! 

1 low was HO sudden and so marvellous a change wrought in the apostles? 
Is it possible to conceive such striking differences in the same individuals ? 
They were loss than men, they became more than heroes. But the 
notion that the Gospel is the invention of man, assigns no cause for this 
strange revolution ; which, however, may be readily comprehended and 
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accounted for, if Jesus be the Messiah, and if, according to his promise, 
he poured down upon them the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

In short, the conclusion resulting from the striking contrast in the 
conduct of the apostles, before and cfter their Master’s death, is so con- 
vincing and persuasive, that, even if the apostles had not informed us 
that they had received extraordinary gifts, it is impossible to conceive 
how any other means can or could be imagined, which can account for 
that astonishing difference. ^ 

4. Lastly, the Miracles per/mmed by these mtnesses in the name 
of Jesus Christ (one of which has already been noticed), after the 
effiision of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost^ and the success 
nsohich attended their preaching throughout the nsom'ld^ are GoJs testi- 
mony to the fact of Chrisfs 7*esurrection from the dead^ as wit as to 
their veracity in proclaimmg it. 

No subject was ever more public, more investigated, or better known, 
than the transactions of the apostles. Luke, an historian of great cha- 
racter, who witnessed many of the things which he relates, published 
the Acts of the Apostles among the people who saw the transactions. 
It would have blasted his character to have published falsehoods which 
must instantly be detected : it would have ruined the character of the 
church to have received, as facts, notorious falsehoods. Now the Acts 
of the Apostles were written by Luke, received by the church, and no 
falsehood was ever detected in that book by Jew or Gentile. The pri- 
mitive Christian writers attest its truth and authenticity, and heathen 
authors record some of the important facts which are related by the 
evangelical historian. 

In the second chapter, we are informed that the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit upon the disciples of Christ took place on the day of Pentecost, at 
Jerusalem, where they were assembled after his ascension** in obedience 
to his command, waiting for that very performance of his promise (Acts i. 
25.), both as a proof of his resurrection from the dead, and also to qua- 
lify them to spread the belief of it throughout the world. This was a 
public FACT^ and it produced its proper effect; for, in consequence of 
it, not fewer than three thousand of those very persons, who but just be- 
fore had joined in putting Christ to a painful and ignominious death, im- 
mediately submitted to be baptised in his name, and made an open 
profession of their faith in him, as the true Messiah that was to come. 
To the gift of tongues was added a number of undoubted miracles pub- 
licly wrought before Jews and Heathens indiscriminately, in confirmation 
of the apostles’ testimony concerning Jesus Christ. These miracles are 
related in the Acts of the Apostles, and were published among the people 
who witnessed them. They were not, like the miracles of Christ, con- 
fined to Judaea or to Galilee, but they were performed wherever the Gos- 
pel was spread, before Jews and Heathens indiscriminately, and with the 
express design of confirming their mission from their Master. Their 
miracles, too, were subjected, like those of Christ, to the most rigorous 
investigation ; and their adversaries and persecutors were compelled, as 
we have already seen^, to admit them as facts, and to acknowledge among 
themselves that their publicity rendered it impossible to deny their reality. 


1 Awspach, Cours d’Etudes do la Religion Chrdtienne, partii, tom.i. pp.278*-281. 
^ On the subject of the ascension, see the appendix, No. ITT. 

» The circumstances of the clTusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of ponlocost aro 
considered in the Appendix, No. IV. 

See pp. 185, 18G. 189, lyo. 252. suyva. 
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There was no want of inclination among the chief men of Judsea to deny 
the apostolical miracles : but the public notoriety of the facts rendered 
such a denial impossible. Though they did not hesitate to persecute the 
Christians, their persecution was vain. The people who heard the nar- 
ratives and doctrines of the apostles, and who saw that both were con- 
firmed by unquestionable miracles, neither did nor could resist their 
conviction. Upon these proofs and assurances, by the clear evidence 
and power of truth, ‘‘ the word of God mightily grew and prevailed” 
against all that prejudice, malice, and every vice could do to oppose it, 
in Rome and at Jerusalem itself. ^ For, in that very city, where Jesus 
Christ had been crucified, and where it would have been impossible to 
make proselytes, if his resurrection had not been evidently proved beyonp 
the POSSIBILITY of a confutation, great numbers were daily added to the 
church. A church was immediately founded at Jerusalem ; and both the 
body of the people and their bishops (who were fifteen in number), to the 
final destruction of Jerusalem by Adrian, were Jews by nation. In other 
parts of the world, also, the church daily received new accessions of con- 
verts ; so that, within thirty years after Christ’s resurrection, one of those 
apostles appealed to it as a well-known fact, that the Gospel had been 
carried into all the countries of the then known world. (Col. i. 6.) 

Collect,” says the eloquent Saurin, to whom we are indebted for 
some of the preceding observations, Collect all these proofs toge- 
ther ; consider them in one point of view, and see how many extra- 
vagant suppositions must be advanced, if the resurrection of our 
Saviour be denied. It must be supposed that guards, who had been 
particularly cautioned by their officers, sat down to sleep ; and that, 
nevertheless, they deserved credit when they said the body of Jesus 
Christ was stolen. It must be supposed that men who had been im- 
posed on in the most odious and cruel manner in the vvorld, hazarded 
their dearest enjoyments for the gloiy of an impostor. It must be 
supposed that ignorant and illiterate men, who had neither reputa- 
tion, fortune, nor eloquence, possessed the art of fascinating the eyes 
of all the church. It must be supposed, either that five hundred 
persons were all deprived of their senses at a time, or that they were 
all deceived in the plainest matters of fact; or that this multitude of 
false witnesses had found out the secret of never contradicting them- 
selves or one another, and of being always uniform in their testimony. 
It must be supposed that the most expert courts of judicature could 
not find out a shadow of contradiction in a palpable imposture. It 
must be supposed that the apostles, sensible men in other cases, 
chose precisely those places and those times, which were most un- 
favourable to their views. It must be supposed that millions madly 
suffered imprisonments, tortures, and crucifixion, to spread an illusion. 
It must be supposed that ten thousand miracles were wrought in fa^ 
vour of falsehood, or all these facts must be denied. And then it must 
be supposed that the apostles were idiots, that the enemies of Christi- 
anity were idiots, and that all the primitive Cliristians were idiots.’’ 

When all the preceding considerations are duly weighed, it is im- 

» On the difficulties attendant on the first propagation of Christianity, see the Ap- 
pendix, No. V. 

Saunn’s Sermons, translated by Mr. Robinson, vol. ii. serm. viii. p. 221. The reader 
who is desirous of investigating dl the circumstances of our Saviour’s resurrection, wiR 
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possible not to admit the truth of Christ’s resurrection, and that in 
this miracle are most clearly to be discerned the four first of tlie 
criteria already illustrated. And with regard to the two last criteria, 
we may observe, that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, were insti- 
tuted as perpetual memorials of the death of Jesus Christ ; and that 
the observance of the weekly festival of the Lord’s Day (or Sunday) 
commemorates his Resurrection, They were not instituted in after- 
ages, but at the mry time when the circumstances to which they re- 
late took place ; and they have been observed witliout interruption 
through the whole Christian world, in all ages, from that time down 
to the present. Besides, Christ himself ordained apostles, and other 
ministers of his Gospel, to preach and administer the sacraments, 
and that always^ even unto the end of the world.” (Matt, xxviii. 20.) 
Accordingly, they have continued to this day; so that the Christian 
ministry is, and always has been, as notorious in point of fact, as the 
tribe of Levi among the Jews. And as the aera and object of their 
appointment are part of the Gospel naiTative, if that narrative had 
been a fiction of some subseejuent age, at the time of its fabrication 
no such order of men could have been found, which w’oukl have 
effectually falsified the whole story. The miraculous actions of 
Christ and his apostles being affirmed to be true no otherwise tluin 
as thei'e were at that identical time (whenever the deist will suppose 
the Gospel history to be forged) not only sacraments or ordinances 
of Christ’s institution, but likewise a public ministry of his institution 
to dispense them ; and it being impossible, upon this hypothesis, tliat 
there could be any such things before they were invented, it is as im- 
possible they should be received and accredited when invented. Hence 
it follows, that it was as impossible to liave imposed these miraculous 
relations upon mankind in after-ages, as it would liavo been to make 
persons believe tliey saw the miracles, or were parties concerned in 
the beneficial effects resulting from them, if they were not, 

X. General Sommaiiy of the AiiauArENT la/RNisjiEi) bv Mi- 
racles. 

Such is the diversified and authentic testimony for the miruclos 
recorded in the Scriptures, especially those related in the New Tes- 
tament : and as the various parts of which this proof of the ins})ir- 
ation of the Bible consists, are necessarily placed at some distance 
from each other, we shall conclude this branch of the evidence by a 
brief recapitulation of the scattered arguments, together witli a few 
additional suggestions. If, then, we have found, after a minute in- 
vestigation, that the miraculous facts which arc proposed for our 
belie!', and upon tlie credit of which a particular system of doctrines 
and precepts depends, are such, 1, As do not imply a self-contradi<s 
tion in them : — 2. If they appear to have been clone publicly, in the 
view of a great multitude of people, and with the professed intention 
of establishing the divine authority of the person or persons who 

find them considered and illustrated in Mr. West’s well-known Treatise on the Itesnrrec- 
tion, in tjie late Dr. Townson’s Discourses, originally published in l7Dsi, 8vo, and re- 
printed in the second volume of lus works, and most recently and elaborately in iJr. Cook^\ 

“ TlJustration of the General Evidence of Christ’s llesurrcction. ” 8vo. ISOS, 
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performed them : — 3. If they were many in number, instantaneously 
performed, and, independently of second causes, frequently repeated, 
and repeated for a series of years together : — 4. If they were of an 
interesting nature in themselves, of such a nature that the senses 
of mankind could clearly and fully judge of tliem, — likely to have 
made strong impressions on the minds of all who beheld and heard 
of them, and, for that reason probably, were much attended to, 
talked of, and investigated at the time when they were wrought : — 
5. If public ceremonies were instituted in memory of the miraculous 
facts, and have been observed in all succeeding ages ever since they 
W'cre so instituted : — ■ 6. If the effects produced by tliem were not 
transient, but lasting ; such as must have existed for many years, 
and were caj^able, all the while, of being disproved if they were not 
real : — 7. If they were committed to writing at, or very near, the 
lime when they are said to have been done, and by persons of un- 
doubted integrity, wdio tell us that they had been eye-witnesses of 
tlie events which they relate; by persons, who, having sufficient op- 
portunity of knowing the whole truth of what they bear testimony 
to, could not })ossibly be deceived themselves ; and "who, having no 
conceivable motive iior temptation to falsify llmir evidence, cannot, 
with the least shadow of probability, be suspected of iulending to 
deceive other })e<>ple: — 8. If there be no ))rooli nor well-groinided 
suspicion of proof, that the testimony of those, wlio boar witness to 
lliest; (extraordinary facts, w'as ever contradicted even by such as 
professed lhoms(ilves open ciuiinies to their j)orsons, characters, and 
vi(iws, though tlu‘. facts were first published upon the spot, W'here 
they arcji saicl to liave been originally performed, and among })ersons, 
who were (ingaged l)y private interest, and furnished willi full au- 
thority, inclination, and <)})j)ortunity, to have manifested the falsity 
oftluiin, and to have detected the imposture, had they been able: — 
U, lii on the contrary, the existence of these facts be expressly ul- 
low<ul by the persoiis who thought themselves most concerned to 
prevent the genuine consequences which might be deduced from 
them ; and there were, originally, no other disputes about them, but 
to sn If (dent (Y//asv/ tlu‘y were to impuU*d : — 10. If, (igain, the 

witness(;s, from whom we have these facts, were many in number, 
all of tluan unanimous in the substance of their evidence^, and all, as 
may he colIeet(‘d from their v holtj conduct, men ofstich tinquestionablc 
good s(*nse, as secunid them against all delusion in themselves, and 
of siK‘h undoubted integrity ami unimpeuched veracity, as placed 
tluim beyond all suspicion of any design to put an imposture upon 
<aliers, --if tlu»y were men, wIio showed the sincerity of their own 
convic'lion by acting under the unifornt influence of the extraordi- 
nary works which they bore witness to, in express contradiction to 
all th<*ir fornun* prejudices and most favoured notions; in express 
contradkiion to vvvAy flattciring prospect of worldly honour, profit, 
and advantage, either for themselves or for their friends ; and when 
they could not but be previously assured that ignominy, persecution, 
misery, and evem death it.self most probably would attend the con- 
stant and invariable pcrsevcruuce in their testimony : — IL If these 
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witnesses, in order that their evidence might have the greater weight 
with a doubting world, (each nation being already in possession of 
an established religion,) were themselves enabled to perform such 
extraordinary works, as testified the clear and indisputable interpo- 
sition of a divine power in favour of their veracity ; and, after having 
undergone the severest afflictions, vexations, and torments, at length 
laid down their lives, in confirmation of the truth of the facts as- 
serted by them: — 12. If the evidence for such miracles, instead 
of growing less and less by the lapse of ages, increases with increas- 
ing years: — 13. If those persons, who both testify and admit 
them, seem, on the one hand, to aim at nothing else but their own 
salvation and that of their brethren : and, on the other hand, if they 
are persuaded that their salvation is inconsistent with imposture and 
deceit: — 14. If great multitudes of the contemporaries of these 
witnesses, men of almost all nations, tempers, and professions, were 
persuaded by them, that these facts were really performed in the 
manner isolated, and gave the strongest testimony, which it was in 
their power to give, of the firmness of their belief of them, ])oth by 
immediately breaking through all their antient attachments and con- 
nections of friendships, interest, country, and even of religion, and 
by acting in express contradiction to them : — 15. If the revolutions 
introduced in the moral and religious world, since the period wherein 
these facts ai'e said to have happened, have been just such as they 
would, probably, have been, upon a supposition of the truth of 
them, and cannot possibly be accounted for from any other ade(|uate 
cause: — 16. If those who refuse to acknowledge all these nuracu- 
lous matters of fact, must unavoidably fall into a great number of 
self-evident contradictions, as for instance, to believe that the mscst 
among men arc the most foolish^ and the most constant the most 
deceillul : — 17. If all these matters of fact are so strictly united to 
one another, that it is impossible to admit the one without acknow- 
ledging the other also; and so inseparably interwoven with some 
other indisputable matters of fact, that they cannot be called in 
question without renouncing our sense and reason : — 18. Lastly, 
if we have all the proof, which the exactest imlcs of the severest 
criticism can require, to evince that no alterations have been made 
in the original records and writings left us by these witnesses in any 
material article of their evidence, since their first publication, either 
through accident or design ; but that they have been transmitted to 
us in all their genuine purity, as they were left by their authors. 
In such a situation of things, where so great a variety of cir- 
cumstances, where indeed all imaginable circumstances mutually 
concur to confirm, strengthen, and support each other’s evidence, 
and concentre, as it were, in attestation of the same intcrcstimr 
series of events, without a single argument on the other side, but 
the mere extraordinarincss of the facts, — shall we not be justly ac- 
cused of indulging in an unreasonable incredulity in denying our 
assent to them ? And will not such incredulity be as dangerous m 
it is ridiculous? If facts attested in so clear, decisive, and unexcep- 
tionable a manner, and delivered down to posterity with so many 
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conspiring signs and monuments of truth, are, nevertheless, not to 
be believed ; it is impossible for the united wisdom of manldnd to 
point out any evidence of historical events, which will justify a wi$e 
and cautious man for giving credit to them, — and, consequently, 
with regard to past ages, all will be clouds and thick darkness to us ; 
all will be hesitation and scepticism ; nor will any thing be credible, 
which comes iiot confirmed to us by the report of our own senses 
and experience. In short, where there is the strongest assurance of 
the existence of any particular series of past facts, which we are ca- 
pable of acquiring, according to the present frame of our nature, and 
the state of things in the world, to reject these facts after all, and to 
pretend to excuse ourselves from not believing them, upon the bare 
suspicion of a possibility that they may be false, is a most absurd 
contradiction to the principles of common sense, and tP the univer^^l 
practice of mankind. ^ 

XI. A Comparison of the Scripture Mii-acles with pretended 
Pagan and Popish 'Miracles. 

Notwithstanding the mass of evidence above adduced, the op- 
posers of revelation have endeavoured to weaken its force, or, rather, 
to set it aside altogether, by insinuating that there are particular 
accounts of miraculous facts, which are as well authenticated as those 
related in the Scriptures, and that the latter are to be rejected as 
false and incredible. But counterfeited miracles are no more a 
proof that there never were real miracles, than the adulterated coin 
that is in circulation proves that there is no pure gold and silver 
employed in manufactures ; and the more these pretended miracles 
are investigated, the more defective is the evidence adduced for 
them. For, 

1. In the first place, the scene of most of them is laid in distant coun- 
tries and remote ages ; whereas the miracles, recorded in the Scriptures, 
M^ere wrought in an age and period whose history is well known, and as 
fully ascertained as the history of the last century. 

% Secondlp^ the more antient heathen miracles are acknowledged, by 
the adversaries of Christianity, to have been performed in ages of gross 
ignorance, when the common people were very liable to be deceived, 
"riicy were solitary exertions of power, rarely attempted, which could 
not be subjected to the test of a rigorous scrutiny, being in almost every 
instance wrought in secret recesses of the temples, generally in the night- 
time, and before only one or two persons who had come with the expect- 
ation of seeing a miracle, and so might easily be imposed upon ; or .whtj, 
being the accomplices of the priests in their frauds, were hired to aa- 
nounce that a miracle had taken place. Whereas the miracles related in 
the Scriptures were wrought before multitudes, who had every possible 
opportunity of investigating them, and most of whorn were adversaries 
to the persons by whom the miracles were w^^ought. 

3. Thirdly^ the heathen priests being mostly persons of high rank, 
were regarded with the utmost veneration by the common people, who 
would eagerly and implicitly receive every account of miracles said to 
be wrought by them. In like manner, such miracles as their sovereigns 


I AbWtie, Traits dis la V^rit^ dc la Religion CUr^tienne, tomcii. pp. 147— 149. 
Squire’^ Indifference for Xieligion Inexcusable, sect, 48. 
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and legislators pretended to perform, were readily and implicitly re- 
ceived by the multitude : and even persons of better understanding, from 
fear or flattery, might affect to believe them. This circumstance com- 
pletely discredits the two miracles, said to be performed by Vespasian at 
Alexandria, during his contest for the empire, and which are examined 
in a subsequent page. In short, it is certain, that none of the heathen 
miracles underwent any proper examination ; while those of Chiist and 
his apostles, v\^ho had no lustre of birth or dignity to dazzle or procure 
the veneration of the multitude, were subjected to the strictest possible 
examination of their adversaries, who in no one instance could gainsay or 
deny them. 

4. Fourthly^, the heathen miracles were performed for the support of 
the established religion, and were all engrafted upon the superstitious 
notions and prejudices of the vulgar, who were, therefore, disposed to 
receive them : hence, they gained an easy reception amongst them. But 
the miracles recorded in the Bible were opposed to all the then esta- 
blished religions in the world ; and those wrought by Clirist and his 
apostles actually overthrew the religious establishments of all countries. 
So that, if they forced themselves on the belief of mankind, it was merely 
by the power of the irresistible evidence with which they were accom- 
panied. 

5. In the fftJi place, the heathen miracles are vouched to us by no 
such testimony as can induce a prudent man to give them any credit. 
They are not reported by any eye-witnesses of them, nor by any persons 
on whom they were wrought. Those who relate them, do not even pre- 
tend to have received them from eye-witnesses ; we know them only by 
a number of vague reports, the original of which no one can exactly 
trace. Thus, the miracles ascribed to Pythagoras wore not reported 
until several hundred years after his death, and those of Apollonius one 
hundred years after his death. If, indeed, any of the heathen miracles, 
whether antient or modern, had any witnesses, none of them travelled 
from country to country, none of them published these miracles under 
persecution; none of them sealed their testimony concerning them with 
their blood. In all these respects, the evidence attending the Christian 
miracles'has infinitely the advantage of the proofs by which the heathen 
wonders are supported. The miracles of Christ are vouched to posterity 
by the testimony of many eye-witnesses, who preached in every country 
immediately after they were wrought; who all concurred in the same 
reports ; and who had no temptations from interest to forge such stories, 
but rather innumerable temptations to the contrary, because, by preaching 
the history of their Master, they every where exposed themselves to tlie 
severest persecution, and often to death itself. Further, these witnesses 
to the miracles of Jesus rendered their testimony credible, by perform- 
ing similar miracles, so that when mankind saw what things they accom- 
plished, they could entertain no doubt concerning the other. Those 
miracles were also recorded by four historians, whose memoirs not only 
agree in the accounts they give of Christ’s miracles, but are also con- 
firmed^ by the reports given of them by numerous other eye-witnesses, 
in their discourses to the Gentiles, among whom they travelled and 
preached, 

6. the more antient heathen miracles were no where credited 
by the intelligent and judicious ; and the belief of them among the vul- 
gar, produced no effects, by which the certain persuasion entertained by 
mankind concerning them, could be demonstrated. They were wrought 
•to confirm no doctrine, or else to establish idolatry, and consequently 
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could not be done by divine power, On the contrary, the testimony of 
the apostles and eye-witnesses of the Christian miracles was embraced 
by thousands in every country, among whom were many persons distin- 
guished by their birth, their learning, and their good sense : and all of 
whom forsook the religion in wdiich they had been educated, and em- 
braced the Christian profession ; though such conduct exposed them to 
the severest persccuttons and sufferings, and even to loss of life. 

The preceding facts and reasoning equally destroy the credit of 
the lijing mmders ^5 which have been appealed to in behalf of Chris- 
tianity itself They were all performed in support of the faith es- 
tablished, and, what is worthy of notice, they happened for the most 
imrt in the night-time, at the sepulclu’es of the martyrs, or in deserts, 
or in the recesses of chiirclies, and before no witnesses. Or, if a 
single witness or two were admitted, they were generally friends to 
the cause, on account of wdiicii the miracle was to be exhibited ; and 
therefore they were in a disposition to be imposed upon by cveiy 
cunning pretender. Further, as these miracles were performed in 
su})port of a religion already believed by the multitude to be divine, 
the reports of wonders, said to be wrought in its behalf, would have 
been etjgcrly credited w’i'ihout examination. Or, if any one, more 
judicious than the rest, entertained any doubts concerning them, 
lie iniglit relrain from publishing his scruples, out of respect to the 
cause in which he ^vas engaged. On this acc(;unt they sufiercd'the^ 
reports of such things to pass iiiicontradicted : or, perhaps, out ot 
a mistaken zeal, they joined the nuiltitude in spreading reports of 
matters, from which so much credit redounded to the whole body. 


’ eTliess. ii. 9, IVparrt xj/evdaus} which wonls, Giotius lightly observes, do not ineaa 
Jahti but miracles which oslabliKh false doctiines. 

2 'I’he antagonists of Christiaiiity have tiiuinphantly demanded, af w/ial tbtie miraclea 
ceased to he pe» formed? And, why arc they ixoinow wrought? Tliese questions admit 
»,>r easy and satUfactory answers. The miracles may he said to cease, with respect to our 
!)clief, when wc can no longer obtain satisfactory evidence of their continuatioii. That 
miraculous powers wore eseici.sed after the death of the apostles, on certain occasions, is a 
fact supported hy the unanimous and successive testimony of tiie f.itheis clown to the reign 
of the emperor Julian. In the apostolical age, miracles weie fiequcnt ; in the succeeding 
ccntuiy their mnnher decreased, but still we have satisfactory evidence, in the appeals made 
to them hy the Christian apologists, that they wtn'c actually pciformed. (See particularly 
Tertullian’s Apologia, c. ‘Jii., and the Octavius of Minutiiis Felix, c. 27,, and also the re- 
ferences in lUi. Kett’s Ihimpton la'ctures, p. iv. of the Notes ami Authorities. ) In the . 
thiid century only a few traces remained of supernatural interposition : and after that time 
W(» have no authentic testimony for the working of miracles, with the exception of the 
miraculous frustration of the emperor JiiliaiFs mad attempt to rebuild the 4cinplq of 
Jerusalem, which is so clearly attested hy heathen adversaries as well as by ecclesiastical 
writers, tliat the sceptical histonun of the* Decline and Fall of the Iloman^ Empire 
(though he attemplH to invalidate some of its proofs, and insinuates a want of impartial 
authorities,) is compdled not only to acknowledge the general fact, but also many of the 
paiticular circumstances hy which it was accompanied and flistingiushed. In reply to the 
question, — Why are not miracles wme wrought?-- We remark that, the design of miracles 
being to eonlirm and authorise the (Christian religion, there is no longer any occasion for 
them, now that it is estahlished in the world, and is daily extending its triumphs in 
heathen huifls hy the divine blessitig on the preached gospel. Besides, if they were con- 
tinued, they wouhl be of no use, because their force and inHueiice would be lost by the 
rmjuenty of tlienu for, miracles being a sensible suspension or coutrolment of— or 
<leviatiou from — the establiblied course or laws of nature, if they were repeated on every 
occasion, all di.stin^'tions of natural and .supernatural would vanish, and we should be at 
a loss to say, which were the ordinary and which the extraordinary works of riovidencc* 
IMoreovtr, it is probable that, if they W'crc couuucd; they would be of uo use, bocausa 
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Sueb is the evidence of the false miracles mentioned by some of the 
antient Christians. They can lay claim to none of the proofs by 
which the miracles of Jesus and his apostles are established : and 
the miracles said to have taken place in modern times, are, if pos- 
sible, still more destitute of evidence. ^ Besides all the marks of 
evidence above mentioned, by which the antient frauds are confuted, 
they have stains peculiar to themselves, by which their credibility 
is utterly destroyed. 

Let us now apply the preceding tests to the principal miracles, 
ascribed to Pagans and to the Church of Rome, whicli have been 
brought forward by the opposers of revelation, with the insidious 
but fruitless design of invalidating the credibility of the gospel mira- 
cles. The chief pretenders to miracles among the antient heathens 
were Aristeas, Pythagoras, Alexander of Pontus, Vespasian, and 
Apollonius Tyanaeus : and if we examine the miracles ascribed to 
them, we shall find that they were cither trifling or absuixl, and 
were wrought not to promote the honour of God and the good of 
mankind; and that these miracles were neither designed to confirm 
any useful doctrine, nor to reform mankind from superstition and 


those persons who refuse to be convinced by the miracles recorded in the New Testament, 
would not be convinced by any now ones: for it is not from want of evidence, but from 
want of sincerity, and out of passion and prejudice, that any man rejects the miracles re- 
lated in the Scriptures; and the same want of sincerity, the same passions and prejudices, 
would make him lesist any proof, any miracle hatever. Lastly, a perpetual power of 
working of miracles would in all ages give occasion to continual impostiues, while it 
would rescind and reveise all the settled laws and constitutions of Providence. I^Votiueut 
miracles would bo thought to pioceed more fiom some defect in nature, than from the par- 
ticular interposition of the Deity , and men would become Atheists by means of them, 
rather than Christians. The topics here briefly noticed are more fully discussed by I Jp, 
Newton, Works, vol. vi. pp. 19.0 — 208., and by Dr, Jenkin in his Reasonableness of the 
Christian Religion, vol. li. pp. 481 — 49‘j, 


• The most distinguished miiacies, which arc credited by the church of Rome, arc 
those attributed to Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the oider of Jesuits, and to Francis 
Xavier, one of his earliest associates, who was surnamed the Aiiosllc of the Indies. Nei- 
ther of these men, during their lives, claimed tlie power of working miracles. Xavier, 
indeed, in his correspondence with his friends during liis mission, not only made no men- 
tion ot miracles, but expressly disclaimed all supernatural assistance. Ribadeneira, a 
Jesuit and contemporary with Loyola, in the earliest account of Iiis life, confessed that 
Loyola had not wrouglit any miracles, and anticipated the objections which might be 
urged from this circumstance against his claims to saintship ; but fifteen years afterwards, 
when Loyola s canonisation was in agitation, he ictractcdthis acknowledgment, and men- 
tioned a vancty of miracles which he said had been wrouglit by him. The insincerity and 

statement are severely exposed by Bayle, in his Dictionary, art. £oj/ola, note 
Die earliest life oi Xavier was not published until about foHy years aftvr his death : 
and It js to be^ observed, that, of the numerous miracles which are ascribed to him, the 
scene of action is laid at a great distance from the country where they were first reported ■* 
being sHpj)oticd to have been performed in China and Xtpun, but reported and believed only 
"“I™ the persons to vvlioin tliey were pioposed (being unavoidably deprived 
of all opportunjtiON of exatnining them and ascei t-uning the truth) were liable to be im- 
posed upon by those whoso private interests were connected with the propagation of au 
imposture. On the miracles asciibed to Loyola ami Xavier, soe Dp. Douglas’s Criterion, 
pp. S;l— 7a. In tlio Christian Observer for 181 ? (vol.xvi. (ip.TSa— 790.) there are some 
racellent stnetnres on a popish miracle, piclondcd to have been wrought on one Winifred 
White at St. Winifreds Well. And m the British Critic for 1823 (vol.xix. N. S. pp.<l!! 
—51.) the reader will find some acute lemarks on a pretended iiiinielcs said to have been 
wrought on au English nun, near Chelmsford in Emu, by Prince .iLluxaiider Ilohorilobe 
rcsiamg at Bamberg, m ij.rmamj, 

* Mackiiight’s Truth of the Go.spel History, pp. flci ,873. 
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vice, but to gain reputation with the vulgar, and to strike men with 
astonishment. 

[i.] Herodotus relates, that he heard a story told at Proconnesus, 
that Aristcas died there, but that liis body could not be found for 
seven years ; that, afterwards, he appeared and made verses, and 
then disappeared : and that tliree luuulrod and forty years after this, 
he was seen at Metapontum, where lie erected an altar to Apollo, 
and a statue for himself close by it, telling them that he had once 
been the crow which accompanied Apollo into Italy ; after which he 
vanished again. The pretended resurrection of this man was com* 
pared by Celsus with that of Jesus Christ: but how absurd is it to 
compare a story, which has every mark of fiction, with the accounts 
of Chrisfs resurrection ! For, in the first place, Herodotus, who 
first mentions it, did not write till fot^r hundred and ten years after 
it ; secondly, ho gives it only on heai’say ; and lastly, it is an idle 
laic, to which no man of sense can give the least credit; it being 
impossible that any Mctapontinc then living, cotild know" a man who 
had been dead nearly Jb?ir rcnfurics before. ^ 

[ii.] Occurrences equally extravagant as these are related of Pytha- 
goras, as that he foretold to some fishermen the exact number offish 
which they had caught, and having paid them for them, commanded 
the men to return them alive to the sea'*: that he detained the 
savage Daunian bear, and having fed it with maize and acorns, 
com})elled it by an oath no longer to touch any living thing; that 
by w^hisperirig in the car of an ox which w’as eating green beans at 
Tarentum, lie not only caused the beast to refrain from them, but 
that the latter never after tasted tlienr^: and that he showed to tlm 
jScythian philosopher, Abaris, his golden thigli, telling liiin he had 
come down from heaven, and assumed a human form, for the purpose 
of remedying and benefiting the condition of* mankind. '^ Similar 
extraordinary things are related of Pythagoras by his biographer 
Porphyry ; who, as well as lambliclms, affirms that he communicated 
the power of working miracles to others. On these assertions w^e 
remark, 1. That Porphyry aiul lamblichiis (who coin})iled their lives 
(d'tlie philoso})her onhj somelh'ni^ more than ei<fU hundred jjears Aracri 
his death) wrote at a time wiien the miracles o(’ the Gospel were 
known throughout the llouuin empire, and were every where ap- 
pealed to as the proofs of the Christian religion; — 2. That those 
authors tliemselves wrote in the controversy between the Gentiles 
and (Jiristians; — ii. Tluit tlieir principal design in j)ubli.shing their 
memoirs of i^ythagoras was to discreclit the Clnistiau miracles, by 
placing miracles, eqital or greater, as they imagined, in opposition 
to them. It cannot, therefore, excite astonishment wliile they 
had this end in view^, they made ilie competition as close as they 
could, and endeavoured to give the preference to their bert) ; — 

J Itcrodot. HI). IV. e. M, vol.i. pp. 525*1, edit, Oxon. Bp. Long, at the Boylo 
Locturefi, voK iii. p. I as, lolio 

^ lambliduiH'fi Infc of ByUiugoras, Iranslatod by Mi. Taylor, cliap, viii. p. ec. 

‘•i Ibid, dittp. xilr. pp. *10, 4U 

» Ibid. clmp. xix. pp. d7, SH. 
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4*4 Lastlyj the power of working miracles, pretended to be imparted 
by Pythagoras, consisted only in the secrets of magic and incantation. 

[iii.] In order to show how easy it is for cunning and impudence 
to Impose on the credulity of barbarians, Mr. Hume introduces the 
story of Alexander of Pontus, an interpreter of iEsciilapius and a 
fortune-teller, and compares this juggler to the apostle Paul. Alex- 
ander, however, first practised his impositions, not among the philo- 
sophers of Athens, but among the rude and ignorant Paphlagonians ; 
while Paul preached at Corinth, at Rome, and at Athens, before the 
Stoics and Epicureans, and even before the Areopagus, the most 
venerable judicature in Greece. Further, Alexander founded his 
impositions on the established superstitions; while the apostle, by 
propagating a new religion, encountered the prejudices and incurred 
the hatred of the heathens. Alexander enriched liimself, wliile the 
apostle (it is well knowm) laboured with his hands for his own sii])- 
port. Lastly, Paul wrought his miracles, and preached Christ enu'i- 
Jied^ before the enemies of the Gospel, very many of whom were 
men of learning ; while the Ponlian juggler exhibited his wonders 
only before those who were thorough believers in the popular sys- 
tem : and his nocturnal mysteries were always introduced with an 
amunt to Atheists, Christians, and Epicureans ; none of whom could 
Lave been present at them without exposing themselves to certain 
danger. 

[iv.] But the principal instance noticed by Mr. Plume and his 
copyists, and which he affirms to be the best attested in all profane 
history, is that of the miracle said to have been performed by the 
emperor Vespasian at Alexandria, in Egypt, in curing a blind man 
by means of his spittle, and a man who was lame in his hand by the 
touch of his foot. The transaction is thus related by Tacitus: — 

One of the common people of Alexandria, known to be diseased 
in his eyes, by the admonition of the god Serapis, whom that sii]K‘r- 
stitious nation worship above all other gods, prostrated himself befo!*e 
the emperor, earnestly imploring from him a remedy for his blind- 
ness, and intreating, that he would deign to anoint with his spittle 
his cheeks and the balls of his eyes. Another, diseased in his hand, 
requested, by the admonition of the same god, that he might be 
touched by the foot of the emperor. Vespasian at first derided and 
despised their application; afterwards, when they continued to urge 
their petitions, he sometimes appeared to dread the imputation of 
vanity; at other times, by the earnest supplication of the patients, 
and the persuasion of his flatterers, to be induced to hope for suc- 
cess. At length he commanded an inquiry to be made by the phy- 
sicians, whether such a blindness and debility were vincible by human 
aid. The report of the physicians contained various points ; that in 
the one, the power of vision was not destroyed, but would return, if 
the obstacles were removed ; that in the other, the diseased joints 
might be restored, if a healing power were applied ; that it was 
perhaps agreeable to the gods to do this; that the emperor was 


i Campbell on the Miraeks, partih .sect. U pp. ini. 
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elected by divine assistance ; lastly, that the credit of the success 
would be the emperor’s, the ridicule of the diappointment would fall 
upon the patients. Vespasian, believing that every thing was in the 
power of his fortune, and that nothing was any longer incredible, 
whilst the multitude which stood by, eagerly expected the event, 
with a countenance expressive of joy, executed what he was desired 
to do. Immediately the hand was restored to its use, and light re- 
turned to the blind man. They, who were present, relate both these 
cures, even at this time, when there is nothing to be gained by 
lying.” ^ 

Such is the narrative of the historian, and how little the miracles 
related by him are intitled to credibility, will easily appear from the 
following cosiderations; — 1. Supposing the fact of this application 
to Vespasian to have really taken place as Tacitus relates, design 
of them was both political and interested: it was to give weight to 
'the authority of Vespasian, then recently elevated to the throne of 
imperial Rome by the great men and the army, and to induce the 
belief that his elevation was approved by the gods. Not so the 
miracles of Christ and the apostles, which alike exposed their pro- 
perty and their persons to I'uin. 2. Tacitus did not write from 
ocular inspection and personal examination of the men ; but, twentp- 
seven years afterveards^ wrote from hearsay at Rome, an account of 
transactions which had taken place at Alexandria in Egypt: on the 
contrary, the narratives of the Christian miracles were published in 
the very countries, and almost immediately after the time, when the 
miracles had actually been wrouglit, and when many persons wei'e 
living who had witnessed them. 3. Though Tacitus mentions the 
miracles of Vespasian, he does not say that he saw them, or even 
believed that they were performed ; nay, he very plainly insinuates 
that he did not believe them to be real 4. The diseases were not 
absolutely incurable ; this is manifest from the declarations of the 
physicians, who told Vesi)asian that the sight of the blind man ms 
not extinct^ and that the lame man’s joints might recover their 
strength; and between whom, the emperor, and the patients, the 
whole seems to have been concerted. But the miracles wrought by 
Christ were peiTormed on diseases and other cases which no human 
skill could relieve. 5. T.astly, consider the witnesses. — The miracles 
ol‘ Vespasian were not (like the Christian miracles) performed in the 
presence of acute and inveterate adversaries, who scrutinised them 
witli the utmost rigour, and yielded a reluctant acknowledgment of 
their reality: but the witnesses of them were the followers and Bat- 
terers of Vespasian, and the ignorant and superstitious Alex- 
andrians, who were wholly devoted to the worship of Serapis, and to 
liis interest. 

[v.] 'riie last instance of pagan miracles which we shall notice is 
that of Apollonius of Tyana, a Pythagorean philosopher, who was 
born about the time of the Christian tera; but whose life was not 


« Tacitus, Iliht. lib, iv. c. HL The same is aV.o velatc(U»y Suetonius iu Vespasian, c. 8. 
\\ho savs the man was Imnc in hh not in his Imnd, as Tacitus says, 
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written till more than a century after Ms death by Philostratus, who 
received his information partly from report, and partly from the 
commentaries of Damis, the companion of Apollonius. In this 
work, besides a number of monstrous, ridiculous, and silly wonders, 
Philostratus has related many things which resemble the miracles of 
Jesus, as that Apollonius cured diseases, expelled daemons, gave 
sight to the blind, raised the dead, and foretold numerous remark- 
able events. The book of Philostratus was compiled at the request 
of the empress Julia Domna, who hated the Christians : the re- 
marks, therefore, which have already been made on the biographers 
of Pythagoras may be applied to him.^ To which we may add, that 
Apollonius was ridiculed as an impostor by the heathen philosopher 
Lucian, who wrote twenty years before Philostratus, and that no 
use was made of his pretended miracles for the disparagement of 
Christianity until the commencement of the fourth century : when 
Hierocles, governor of Bithynia, a man of learning, and a principal 
instigator of the persecution under Dioclesian, conceived the design 
of showing the futility of the miracles of Christ as proofs of a divine 
mission, by opposing to them other performances equally beyond 
the reach of human powers, and, as he wished it to be believed, 
equally well authenticated. Hierocles, however, did not attempt 
either to call in question the genuineness of the books of the New 
Testament, or to deny that miracles were wrought by Jesus Christ: 
and his work, which was founded on the narrative of Philostratus, 
was answered at the time by Eusebius, in a tract that is still extant. 

[vi.] The next instance produced by Mr. Hume is the miracle 
pretended to have been wrought at Sai’agossa, and mentioned by 
the cardinal De Retz. His words, literally translated, are: ‘‘la 
that church they showed me a man, whose business it was to light 
the lamps, of which they have a prodigious number, telling me, tliat 
he had been seen seven years at the gate with one leg only. I saw 
him there with two.”^ From this relation it is evident that the 
cardinal did not attach any credit to the story : he did not examine 
the man himself concerning the fact. This miracle indeed was 
vouched by all the canons of the church, and the whole company in 
town were appealed to for a confirmation of it, whom the cardinal 
found, by their zealous devotion, to be thorough believers of the 
miracle. But though those ecclesiastics appealed to the company in 
the town, it is clear from De Retz’s own account that he did not ask 
any man a single question on the subject. It is easy to conceive 
that such a story, managed by the priests and backed by their au- 
thority, would obtain credit with the ignorant populace; especially in 
a country where the inquisition was then in full power, — where the 
superstitions and prejudices of the people, and the authority of the 
civil magistrate, were all combined to support the credit of such 


^ Campbell on Miracles, pp. IGl— 1<59- Bp. Douglas’s Criterion, pp. 49—60, Paloy’s 
Evidences, vol.i. pp. 851 — 855. In the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, vol. x. pp. 619— 
644., there is an able article on the character and pretended miracles of Apollonius 
Tyanmus, in the course of which the subject of miracles is discussed at considerable length, 
a MAnoires du Cardinal de Ectz, Livre iv. Pan 1654. 
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miracles, — and where it would not only have been extremely dan- 
gerous to make a strict inquiry into them, but even the expressing 
of the least doubt concerning them might have cxjiosed the iiujuirer 
to the most terrible of all evils and sufrerings.^ 

[vii,] The last example of pretended miracles to be adduced is, 
those reported to liave been wrouglit at the tomb of the Abb6 de 
Paris, and in which both Mr. Hume and his copyists in later times 
liave exulted, us if they were alone siifiicicnt to destroy the credit of 
the miraculous facts recorded in the New I'esLanient. The circum- 
stances of tliese pretend<*d miracles are tliese : 

While controversies ran high in France between the Jesuits and 
the Jansenists*^, about the midclle of the eiglitcenth century, the Abbe 
do Paris, an opulent and zealous Jansenist, gave the whole of his 
income to the poor; and, clothing himself in rags, lay on the 
ground, fed on black bread, water, and herbs, and employed watch- 
ings and penances to macerate his body. On his death, in May 
1727, his party canonised him, and pretended that miracles were 
w'rought at his tomb ; whither thousands flocked and practised 
grimaces and convulsions in so disorderly and ridiculous a manner, 
that the government of France was at length obliged to put a stoj) to 
this delusion by ordering the churchyard, in which lie was interred, 
to be walled uj) in January i7fi2. Accounts of the cures said to 
have becju wrought at tlie Abbe^s tomb were colIccte<l and published 
by M. <le Montgeron, a counsellor of the parliament at Paris, in 
throe (juarto volumes ; which were critically examiiuid, mul the 
delusions W(jre exposed as soon .ns they appeared. On these pre- 
icndecl miracles (which were paralleled with tliosc of Jesus Christ !) 
w'e may remark, I. 'rhat they were extolled as real Ixfore they were 
sul)jected to examination ; and tlial, w'hen investigated at first, they 
were tried before persons who were predisposed to favour the Jan- 
senists or appellants : — 2. Montg(*ron, who collected the cures said to 
be wrought at the tomb, produced vouchers for only eiglit or nine : 
while some continued there for days and evtm months, without receiv-* 
ing any benefit ; — IL The number, reported to be cured, was but 
small : nor is there any proof tluit this small number was cured by the 
pseudo-saint's intercession. Th<i imposture of those pret(inded mi- 
racles was detecte<l by the archbishop of Paris in one single instance; 
and the archbishop of Hens and others, in more than twenty in- 
stances, discovered tlm artifice by which it was supported : — 4. The 
patients were so aflected by tlieiV devotion, the place, and tfie sym- 
pathy of the multitude, that many were thrown into convulsions, 
which in certain circumstances might produce a removal of disorders 
occasi<me<l by obstruction ; — 5. All who implored the aid^ of the 
Abbe were not cured ; while Clnist and the apostles never failed in 
any case, and were never convicted of imposture in a single instance ; 
ami it was ol)jecte<l at the lime, and never refate<l by his friends, 
that tite prostrations at his tomb produced more diseases than they 

^ Oitniabdl on the* pp. 170— IHI. 

wen* 41 Hm*t of Uo*un» Ctttholic«, in Frnnro, who a<lopU'<l tht* opinions of Jnn* 
soniuH concerning grace and pfislchtinafioJi, wliich were oppowd by the Jesuits. 
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cured: — 6 . Christ’s miracles were wrought in a grave and decent, in 
a great but simple manner, becoming one sent of God, without any 
absurd or ridiculous ceremonies, or superstitious observances. But 
the miracles of the Abbe de Paris were attended with circumstances 
that had all the marks of superstition, and which seemed designed 
and fitted to strike the imagination. The earth of his tomb was 
often employed, or the water from the well of his house. Wne days’ 
devotion was constantly used, and frequently repeated again and 
again by the same persons : — 7. All the cures recorded by Mont- 
geron as duly attested, were partial and gradual, and were such as 
might have been effected by natural means. Not one of them ims 
imtantaneom. The persons at the Abbe’s tomb never attempted to 
raise the dead, nor is there any evidence that either the blind or the 
deaf were actually cured there. The notary, who received affidavits 
relative to those miracles, was not obliged to know the names of the 
persons who made them, nor whether they gave in their own or only 
fictitious names : — 8. The cures w'rought at the tomb were not inde- 
pendent of second causes; most of the devotees had been using 
medicines before, and continued to use them during their applica- 
tions to the supposed saint ; or their distempers had abated before 
they determined to solicit his help ; — 9. Some of the cures attested 
were incomplete^ and the relief granted in others was only temj)oran/: 
but the cures wrought by Christ and his apostles w^cre complete ami 
permanent: — 10 . Lastly, the design of the miracles ascribed to the 
Abbe de Paris was neither important, nor w^as it worthy of God. Tfic 
miracles of Christ and of his apostles, as we have already seen, were 
intended to prove the divine authority of the most excellent religion : 
those reported of the Abbe, to answer the purposes of a party. ’ The 
former answered the end for which they were designed ; the latter 
raised a prejudice against Jansenism, and divided its adherents, se- 
veral of whom were provoked at the frauds of their party, and bitterly 
reproached and accused each other. The moment the civil ])owor 
interfered to put an end to the impostures, they ceased : but all the 
powers on earth, both civil and sacerdotal, could not arrest the pro- 
gress of Christianity, or put a stop to the wonderful works wrought 
in confirmation of it. To conclude, with regard to the attestations 
given to Christianity, all was wise, consistent, worthy of God, and 
suited to the end for which it was designed : but the other is a 
broken incoherent scheme, which cannot be reconciled to itsellj nor 
made to consist with the wisdom and harmony of the divine pro- 
ceedings. The miracles of Christ, therefore, are indisputably true ; 
but those ascribed to the Abbe do Paris are totally destitute of 
realitj", and are utterly unworthy of belief.^ 

J Campbell on Miracles, pp. 181—203. Vornut, Traite tie la V^riitj cle la IleljV 
Chr(!it. tom. vi. pp. 63—13.';, Leland’s View of the Oeist'cal Writers, vol, i. p. 310— 
335. 4tlj edit. Bp. Douglases Criterion, pp. 122—233. ; in pp. 233— 206.' he ha« somo 
observations on the prctCMidod miracles of the French prophets. 
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SECTION III. 

ON rPtOPIIECY. 

I. Prophecy chfincd . — The highest evidence that can he given of Divine 
llevelation* — 11. Difference betxveen the pretended predictions of the 
heathen oracles and the prophecies contained in the Scriptures * — 111. On 
the Use and Intent of Prophecy. — IV. On the Chain (ff' Prophecy. — 
Classification of the Scripture Prophecies . — Class I. Prophecies relating 
to the Jetvish Nation in particular. — 1. Ahraham . — 2. Ishmael. — 3. 
Settlement of the Israelites in Canaan . — 4. Predictions of Moses relative 
to the sufferings, captivities, ayid present state of the Jem. — 5. Birth of 
Josiah foretold, and his destruction of idolatry . — 6* IsaiaKs Py^edictioxi 
of the utter subversion of idolatry among the Jetos. — 7. Jeremiah's Pre^ 
diction of ZedeldaJis captivity and death. — 8. EzehieVs Prediction of the 
Calamities of the Jews, inficted by the Chaldceans. — 9. Daniels Predic- 
tion of the Profanation of the Temple by Antiochiis Epiphanes, 4*c. — 
10. iloseds Prediction of the present State of the Jexvs. — Class IL 
Prophecies relating to the Nations or Emphes that were neighbouring to 
the Jews. — 1. Tyre. — 2. Egypt. — 3. Ethiopia. — 4- Nineveh. — 5. 
Babylon. — 6. The four great mo7iarchies. — Class III. Prophecies 
directly announcing the Messiah; their Number, Variety, and Minute 
Circumstaxitiality . — 1. That the Messiah teas to come . — 2. The Time . — 
3. The Place (ff his Coming. — 4. ilis Birth and Manner of Life and 
Doctrine. — 5. His Sufferings and Death. — 6* His Resurrection and 
Ascension. — 7. The Abolition of the Jewish Covenant by that of the 
(jfospcl . — The Certainty, with which these Prophecies can only^ he applied 
to Cimst . — Class IV, Prophecies delivered by Jesus Christ ana his 
Apostles . — 1. Prophecies of Christ concerning his Death and Resurrec- 
tion, the Descent of the Holy Spirit, the Destruction of Jerusalem and 
its Temple, and the Spread of Christianity. — Refutation of objections 
drawn from Its rejection by jews ayid Gentiles, and from the existence 
and prevalence of Moliammedlsm. — 2. Prophecies of the Apostles con- 
cerning the Corruptions of the Gospel by the Church of Rome, and the 
Spread of hifidelity. — - V. Refutation of objcclio7is from the alleged 
obscurity (f Prophecy . — Concluding obscivafions on the evidence af- 
forded by Piophecy. 

1. PllOPlIKCYdefiucd. .... 

'I'hc various criteria and considcvjitions wliicli have been stated iu 
llie prccediiiff section, will enable tlie impartial inquirer to distinguish 
bcjtweei) true and lal.sc miracles. We atld, that it is equally easy to 
distinguish between true and false prophecies; for pkopiiecy is a 
mimrlc ofhiowledgr, a eledaration, or descrqition, or rejnrsentaiion 
of somd'hingjidmr, bcijmid the jxmer of human sagacity to discern or 
to calculale, 'and it is the highest evidence that ca7i be given of super- 
natural communion mlh the Deity, and of the truth of a reaelafmi 
from God. 

The knowledge of future events is that object, which man, with 
the greatest desir<i, has the least ability to attain. By tracing cause 
ancl'elibct in tlieir usual operations, by observing Innnan characters, 
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and by marking present tendencies, he may form some plausible 
conjectures about the future : and an experienced politician, who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the circumstances, interests, and tempers 
both of his own community and of those who are his neighbours, 
will frequently anticipate events with a sagacity and success, which 
bears some resemblance to direct prescience, and excites the asto- 
nishment of less penetrating minds. Still, however, he is limited to 
a kind of contact with present circumstances. That which he fore- 
sees must have some connection with what he actually beholds, or 
some dependence on it: otherwise his inquiries are vain, and his 
conjectures idle and delusive ; and even within those narrow limits, 
how often is his penetration baffled, and his wisdom deceived ! The 
slightest intrusion of uncommon circumstances, the smallest possible 
deviation from rules, which cannot by any means be rendered exact, 
destroys the visionary chain which he has constructed, and exposes 
his ignorance to himself and others. The prescience of the most 
experienced politician, in short, bears a close resemblance to that 
of an experienced general or a skilful chess player. Judging how 
he himself, were he in his adversary’s place, would act in conse- 
quence of one of his own movements, he builds upon his adversary’s 
acting in the same manner, when placed in the same circumstances ; 
and thence, on the presumption of his thus acting, he provides 
against what he foresees must be the result of it; anticipating in 
this manner the final winding up of the affair, even when he is at a 
considerable distance from its termination. Prescience, then, of the 
present description, will extend just so far as the principle n})()n 
wliich it is built. But the deducing of effects from a combination 
of causes can never be carried forward to any very remote period ; 
because new causes, which themselves again must be combined, will 
perpetually spring up ; and consequently, as those new causes are 
as yet unknown, no human sagacity can deduce events Irom such 
causes. 

To foresee and foretell future events is a miracle of which the 
testimony remains in itself. It is a miracle, because to foresee and 
foretell future events, to which no change of circumstances leads, no 
train of probabilities points, is as much beyond the ability of hmnun 
agents, as to cure diseases with a word, or even to raise the dead, 
which may properly be termed miracles of power. That actions of 
the latter kind were ever j)erformed, can be proved, at a distant 
period, only by witnesses, against whose testimony cavils may be 
raised, or causes for doubt advanced : but the man, who reads a pro- 
phecy and perceives the corresponding event, is hhnself the witness 
of the miracle ; he sees that thus it is, and that thus by human means 
It could not possibly have been. A prophecy yet unfulfilled is a 
miracle at present incomplete ; and these, if numerous, may be con- 
sidered as the seeds of future conviction, ready to grow uj) and bear 
their fruit, whenever the corresponding facts shall be exhibited ou 
the theatre of the world. So admirably has this sort of evidence been 
contrived by the wisdom of God, that, in proportion as the lapse of 
ages might seem to weaken the argument derived from miracles long 
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since performed, that very lapse serves only to strengthen the argu- 
ment derived from the completion of prophecy. 

If the books of the Old and New Testament be genuine and au- 
thentic, that is, were written by the persons to whom they are ascribed, 
and at or about the times when they profess to have been written 
(and these points have already been proved to demonstration,) the 
very numerous predictions which they contain must necessarily be 
divine. For they are a regular chain, extending almost fro«m the 
beginning to the end of time : and many of them relate to events so 
distant, so contingent, and so apparently improbable, that no human 
foresiglit could ever anticipate them. Some relate to dates and cir- 
cumstances that require tlie most exact accomplishment, and some 
are fulfilling to the present time, and before our eyes: so that, though 
this kind of evidence might be rendered doubtful or suspicious, yet 
it is daily accumulating, and gathering strength as it accumulates. 

11. Difference between the pretended predictions of heathen 
oracles and the prophecies contained in the Scriptures. 

When we meet with a prophecy, the avowed end of which is to 
satisfy some trivial curiosity, or abet the designs of some ambitious 
hjader, suspicion must necessarily take the alarm. This was evidently 
the character of the antient oracles. However directed, whether by 
evil men or evil spirits, they certainly spoke as they were paid or 
intimidated : and the long continued history of antient times, has 
completely infoi'mcd us of the practices by which the priests of the 
false gods endeavoured to gain credit for their idols, and profit for 
themselves, by foretelling things to come. But how did they con- 
duct this difficult traffic ? Did they make it hazardous as well as 
difficult, by pledging their lives on the truth of their predictions ? 
Far otherwise: — They had very different arts and plans, much 
more compatible with the consciousness of being extremely liable to 
error. In the first place, unless a direct appeal to their inspiration 
was made by direct inquiry, they usually observed a prudent silence. 
They uttered no spontaneous ])rophecics. In saying nothing, they 
exposed tliemselves to no detection ; and when they were obliged to 
speak, it was always with sufficient precaution. Obstacles were first 
thrown in the way of inquiry. By magnificent and repeated sacri- 
fices, it was rendered extremely expensive, 'rhis preliminary had 
a double advantage: it lessened the number of* inquirers, and at the 
same time secured abundant advantage to the priests. These saerK 
fices were preceded, atteiulcd, and followed by many prescribed 
ceremonies ^ ; the omission or mismanagement of any one of which 
was sufficient to vitiate iha whole proceeding. The gods were not 
at all times in a Immour to be consulted. Omens were to be taken, 
and auguries examiimd, which, if unfavourable in any particular, 
cither precluded the iiupiiry for the present, or required further lus- 
trations, ceremonies, and sacrifices to purify the person who con- 
sulted, and rendered Iiim fit to receive an answer from the gods, or 


* Van Dale, Do OracuUs, tom. i, p. 3 , 
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to bring their wayward deities to a temper suitable to the inquiry.’^ ^ 
When indeed answers were given^ the heathen oracles had no deter- 
minate scheme, and related to detached, unconnected events ; while 
the prophecies of Scripture respect one great scheme, and point to 
one person, wdiose family, country, character, and circumstances, 
they announce, long before he was born. The heathen oracles spoke 
what rulers dictated, or what tended to advance the interest ol‘ the 
priests : precepts of morality, and rules of just conduct, were seldom 
— if ever — delivered from the cave, or from the consecrated tripos. 
The purest sentiments prevalent among the pagans, were either 
delivered by the philosopher, (who had no means of enforcing them,) 
or adorned the pages of the poet: while the Hebrew prophets, on 
the contrary, boldly reproved kings, enforced the purest morality by 
the most solemn sanctions, and siiflerod ratlier than gained by the 
})redictions which they uttered. They did not prophesy in com- 
pliance with the wishes or natural propensities of their countrymen; 
but opposed their prejudices, by predicting the impending calami- 
ties, the humble state of the Messiah, the rejection of the Jews, and 
the call of the Gentiles. Their prophecies tended to one end ; and 
the total cessation of them, when that end was answered, proves that 
they did not owe their accomplishment to chance or to imposture. 

Further, when no means of evasion remained, the answers given 


1 Dr. Nares’s Connected View of the I'ropliocics relative to the Christian Church, 
p. 14. 

2 Happy had it been for the Heathen '^^orld, if, upon the subject of morality, their 
oracles had boon invariably silent. The few sentiments, which they did deliver, were not 
always gioimded upon the severe piinciples of reason and iriitli ; they varied with the 
fluctuation of human opinions, and weie even accoiniuodated to the pitjudiees, the pa'i- 
sions, and the vices of their votaries. Nay, they frequently even commanded the grossest 
violations of morality and clecoriim, and veiled, under the prostituted name of religion, 
the most flagitious and honible abominations, which have ever been permitted to pollute 
the annals of the human race. The Prophets of the true Cirod were inspired by the t)urest 
principles. Tltcy actively and invariably excited themselves in the cause of virtue, 'flie 
system of morality, which they sanctioned, was pure, severe, and ibunded upon determinate 
and acknowledged principles. They tempered its severity, liowever, with the love ol‘ meiry 
and the gentle feelings of benevolence. With all the warmth of /.eai, and energy of elo- 
quence, they recommended the cause of the stranger, the widow, and the orphan. Neither 
the pomp of station, nor the tyranny of power, could shield the oflender from their manly 
and indignant rebukes : and exhibiting a boldness, which, perhaps is unparalleled in the 
whole history of mankind, and 'which could only be inspired by the confidence of truth 
and the certainty of Divine assistance, they even chastised a pow'crful monarch for tiie 
unlawful indulgence of h's passions: and openly denounced the vengeance of the Higli 
Being, by whom they vveic inspired, against a foiraiduble tyrant, who had murdered for 
the sake of plunder the poor possessor of a neighboming vineyard. The piety, which 
they required, was not the cold and inefficient duty of an external ritual j it was tlie reli- 
gion of the heart, the controiil of the internal feelings of the soul, and an inwaid and ever 
active persuasion of the existence and providence of an all-judging God, It earnestly 
excited gratitude for his favours, siqiplicatiou for his forgiveness, and reliance on his pro- 
tection. These moial and religious duties w'cre not varied with the progress of civilisation, 
nor made to bend to tempoial occuirences, to the wdll of a favoured monarch, or the ca- 
prices of contending parties, 'fhey weie independent of human events, regular as the 
order of nature, and eternal as the Fountain of inspiration. Their inUuenee was the 
most extensive which the imagination can conceive. Thej wore not calculated to aggran- 
dise a favourite state, nor appropriated to the inhabitants of a particular climate ; but they 
•were equally useful to all countries, and obligatory on the whole human xace.*’ Dr, 
Bichaids's IJampton Lectures, for 1800, pp. 
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by the heathen oracles were frequently delusive, and capable of quite 
contrary interpretations : and the most celebrated of them concealed 
their meaning in such ambiguous terms, that they required another 
oracle to explain them. Of this ambiguity several authentic instances 
are recorded. ^ Thus, when Croesus consulted the oracle at Delphi 
relative to his intended war against the Persians, he was told that 
he would destroy a great empire. ^ Tliis he naturally interpreted 
of his overcoming the Persians, though the oracle was so framed as 
to admit of an opposite meaning. Croesus made war against the 
Persians, and was ruined; and the oracle continued to maintain its 
credit. The answer given to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, many ages 
after, was of yet more doubtful interpretation, being conceived in 
terms so ambiguous, that it might either be interpreted thus: — I 
say that them son of JEacus camt conquer the Romans, T/imc shall go^ 
thou shall return^ 7iever shall thou perish in • or thus, I say that 
the Romans can conquer thee^ son of JEacus, Thou shalt go^ thou shall 
never return^ thou shall perish in voar, Pyrrhus understood the oracle 
in the former sense ; he waged an unsuccessful war w'ith the Romans, 
and was overcome : yet still the juggling oracle saved its credit. 
Another remarkable instance of the ambiguity of the pretended pro- 
phets occurs in 1 Kings xxii. 5, 6. Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, and 
Ahab, king of Israel, having united their forces against the Syrians, 
in order to recover Ramoth-Gilead, the latter monarch gathered the 
Mse prophets fogethe7\ about four hundred men^ and said unto them^ 
Shall I go against Ramoth-Gilead to battle^ or shall I forbear f And 
they said^ Go up^ for the Lord shall deliver [if] into the hands of the 
Icing, It is to be observed, that the word [it] is not in the original, 
and that the reply of the pseudo-prophets is so artfully constructed, 
that it might be interpreted either for or agamst the expedition : as 
thus, — the Lord will deliver (it) Ramoth-Gilead hito the Jchig^s 
(Ahab’s) hand s or, the Lord will dcUvei' (Israel) info the kinfs hand^ 
that is, into the hands of the king of Syria. ^ Relying upon this 
ambiguous oracle, the monarchs of Judah and Israel engaged the 
Syrians, and were utterly discomfited. 

Whenever the oracles failed, the priests, who officiated at them, 
were never at a loss for subterfuges for preserving their credit. If 
the event happened not to correspond with the prophecy, it was dis- 
covered, when too late, that some indispensable ceremony or observ- 
ance had been omitted ; that the gods were averse to the inquirer ; 
or that he had not been in a proper state for consulting them. If 
an evil event took place, when a good one had been promised, it was 
the fault of the inquirer. If, on the contrary, the result was more 
favourable than the prediction, this was owing to the intercession of 

Herodotus, lib. i. c. 53. Though the identical words of the oracle have been lost 
from the text of Herodotus, yet they have been preserved by various writers, and particu- 
larly by Suidas (Lexicon, voce Kpozeros, tom. iii. p. 382. edit. Kustcr ) according to 
whom they run thus, Kpoicros *AXvp SiajSas fAeyaXrfv apxw KaraXvcrst. 

® The oracle iu question has been thus translated . 

Aio te .ffiacida Romanos vincere posse. 

Ibis rcdibis nunqiiara in bello peribis, 

Dr, A, Clarke on 1 Rings xxH, 1^, 
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the priestS) to the prayers they had offered, or to" the rites they had 
performed for propitiating the offended powers. But notwithstand- 
ing all these and other precautions, the heathen priests succeeded 
very imperfectly in maintaining the credit of the oracles. The wiser 
and more sagacious heathens, especially in later times, held them in 
utter contempt^ They were ridiculed by the comic poets; and 
the pretendedly inspired priestess was, in several instances, even 
popularly accused of being bribed to prophecy according to the in- 
terests of a particular party. Such was the success of false prophecy, 
even with all the aids of art, and a systematic plan of imposture to 
preserve it from detection. ^ 

How widely different from these pretended predictions, are the 
prophecies contained in the Scriptures ! They were delivered with- 
out solicitation, and pronounced openly before the people : and the 
prophet knew himself by law exposed to capital punishment, if any 
one of his predictions were to be overthrown. The events which 
were foretold, were often both complicated and remote, depending 
on the arbitrary will of many, and arising from a great variety of 
causes, which concurred to bring them to pass. Some of them were 
accomplished shortly after they were delivered ; others had their ac- 
complishment somewhat later, but the prophets who delivered them 
saw the event. Others again had a more distant object which ex- 
ceeded the prophet’s life : but the different events which he foretold 
were so connected together, that the most distant bordered pretty 
nearly upon some others, the accomplishment of which was prepara- 
tory to the last. The fulfilment of the first prophecies served to raise 
an expectation of those which were distant ; and the accomplishment 
of the last confirmed the first. The predictions of Isaiah will furnish 

1 Tims Aristotle observes with his usual accuracy and penetration, that pretended imr 
phets express themselves in general language. In a game at odd and even, a man may say, 
whether the number be odd or even, much sooner than what it is; and that such a thing 
will happen, than when* Therefore those who deliver oracles never define wlmi* ’ ' ( Aristot. 
Rhet. lib. hi. c. 5. § 4, Op. tom. iv. edit. Bipont.) — Cicero likewise has the following 
remark: “ If this be foretold, JF/io is the peeson meant and what is the time? The writer 
has conducted himself so dexterously, that ant/ event whatever will suit hhpropkect/f since 
iiherciBvo specificationofmenandtimes.** (DeDivinat. lib.ii. '^c. 54. Op. tom. xi. p. 287, 
edit. Bipont. ) . Horace also ridicules with great humour the pompous nothingness of .the 
heathen oracles, in the following verses; 

O Laertiade, qiiicquid dicam, aut erit, aut non ; 

Divinarc etenim magnus mihi donat Apollo. Sat. lib. ii. sat. G, v. 59, GO. 

0 son of Laertes, what I now foretel, wUl either come to jjass, or it will ml; 

JF'or the great Apollo gives me to divine. 

Lastly, Lucian, in his history of Alexander, after relating in what manner that impostor 
pretended to answer the sealed questions delivered to him, without opening the seal, adds : 

Thus he delivered oracles, and gave divine responses, but with great prudence, and 
^ving perplexed, doubtful, or obscure answers, according to the custom of oracles. Some ho 
encouraged ; others he dissuaded, replying as he thought proper. To some he proscribed 
plain remedies and diets, for he knew many useful medicines. But, with respect to the 
hopes (of advancement), the increase of property, and successions to inheritances, he always 
df erred giving an answer, adding, **All things shall be done when lam willing, and token 
my prophet Alexander shall intreat me, and shall offer prayers in your behalf ** is to be 

observed that this impostor spoke in the name of the god iEsculapius; and that he did 
not give his responses for nothing, his slated price being one drachma and two oboU (about 
ia|d. sterling) for each answer. Luciani Alexander seu P&eudomantis. Op. tom. v. 
pp. 85, 86. edit. Bipont. 

^ Nares on Prophecy, p. 16. 
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an illustration of the correctness of these remarks ; and whoever reads 
the prophets with attention will readily find many more instances. 

The kings of Syria and Israel ^5 who separately had done great 
damage to the kingdom of Judah, united together absolutely to de- 
stroy it, and came to lay siege to Jerusalem. Ahaz, king of Judah, 
and all his subjects, being seized with terror, the prophet Isaiah came 
to him, and publicly assured him that the enterprise of the two kings 
should be frustrated : that in a short time they would both die ; and 
that, before a child, that was to be born in about ten months, could 
say, My father and my mother,” Damascus, the capital of Syria, 
and Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of Israel, should be subject 
to tlie king of Assyria. Within three short years, the event justified 
the prophecy^in all its parts, though it was without any natural pro- 
bability. — The destruction of Sennacherib’s army, together with 
all the minute circumstances of his previous advance, was announced 
by Isaiah a long time before it happened, with this additional cir- 
cumstance, that such destruction should take place in the night; and 
tliat the noise of the thunder that should roll over the Assyrians, 
should be to Jerusalem an harmonious sound, and like a melodious 
concert, because it would be followed with public thanksgivings. ® 
It was these precise and circumstantial predictions that supported 
the hope of Hezekiah, notwithstanding every thing thai seemed to 
oppose it. Nor can it excite our astonishment that, after their ac- 
coinplishmcul, the pious monarch and his people were persuaded that 
Isaiah was a })rophet, to whom the Almighty revealed his designs, 
and that he spoke by his command. — In like manner, after the de- 
parture of the ambassadors, whom Merodach-Baladan, king of 
Babylon, had sent to congratulate Hezekiah on his recovery from 
sickness, the same prophet was commissioned to tell tlie Jewish 
sovereign that all his treasures (which in the secret pride of his heart 
lie liad shown to his ambassadors) should be conveyed to Babylon ; 
that princes descended Irom him should be made captives ; and that 
they should be employed by the conqueror in menial offices. This 
prediction wiis apj)arently contrary to all probability: the kings of 
Babylon and Judah w^ere then allies and united in interest. The 
former seenK‘d in no respect formidable, w’hen compared with the 
kings of Assyria, w'hosc yoke he had but just shaken off, and to 
whom he was, perhaps, still tributary : and yet the prophecy is posi- 
tive, and Hezekiah entertained no doubt of it. It was literally ac- 
complished, and then the Jews hoped for their return from captivity, 
which Isaiah had not only foretold many times, and in the most 
magnificent terms ^ but also marked out the conqueror of Babylon, 
and the deliverer of the Jews byname^, considerably more than one 
hundre<l years before Cyrus became king of Persia, and liberated 
the captive Jews. — Lastly, Isaiah clearly declared the ruin of Ba- 


^ Isu. vH. 1. 9 — 1(J. 

9 Iwa. viiip 2—4. 2 Kings xv. 29, 30. xvi. 9, Isa. viii. 7, 8. 

3 Im. X. 26*. 2H. el scq. xxix, 6—8. xxx. 39. 31, S3. 

4 Compare Isa. xxxix. 5 — 7. and 2 Kings xx. 

* Sue particularly Isa. lii. 2. and xlii. 4. 

VOL. I. X 


^ Isa, xUv. and xlv. 
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bylon, after he had seen, in prophetic spirit, all its splendour and 
glory under Nebuchadnezzar^ ; and it is astonishing with what ex- 
actness all the parts of his predictions were accomplished ; so that 
the precise site of Babylon cannot now be ascertained* 

Once more, a large proportion of the Scripture prophecies was 
committed to writing, and preserved in books which were always left 
open to public examination, and all persons were enjoined to peruse 
them. This is a test, which the spurious predictions of the heathens 
neven' could endure. Their oracles were never collected in any au- 
thentio records ; never brought into one view, with even a pretence 
to prove the prescience of their deities. Certain officers only were 
allowed to superintend them. In Egypt, the oracular books were 
kept by the priests exclusively, and written in a peculiar character : 
and at Rome, the Sibylline books were allowed to be consulted only 
by the quindecemviri, and not even by these privileged few without 
an order from the senate. And when at length a compilation was 
offered to the world, professing to contain the Sibylline oracles, it 
was so gross and clumsy a forgery as never to impose on any man of 
sense, who exerted even the smallest skill in bringing it to the test 
of criticism.^ 

It is a remark, which holds alike in every circumstance of divine 
revelation, that impostors never did attempt to produce their credentials 
in such a manner as the real messengers of God^ Yet does the malice 
or the blindness of its opposers continually endeavour to confound 
them. Because there have been lying prophets, the true must be 
suspected ; because there have been false prophets — pretenders to 
inspiration, therefore they to whom the Spirit of God has truly 
spoken, cannot obtain a candid hearing. Yet, if the things con- 
sidered differ -most essentially in the mode, in the circumstances, in 
the proof, — in all respects, indeed, except the name, where is the 
candour, or even the common sense, of involving them in one sen- 
tence of rejection The false pretensions to prophecy that have ap- 
peared in the world, are no more a proof that there never were true 
predictions, than the circulation of base coin proves that there is no 
pure gold or silver employed in commerce and manufactures. 

III. The Use and Intent of Prophecy may be considered in 
various lights. Some have represented it as designed to meet and 
accommodate the natural anxiety and impatience of men to know 
futurity — to relieve and sooth the troubled mind — to repress the 
vain and forward — to discourage schemes of vice — to support de- 
sponding virtue. Some have argued, that prophecy was designed to 
perish and promote a religious spirit — to confirm the feith of 
God’s sovereignty and particular providence. Some men, measurinf»* 
the thoughts and ways of God by those of men, have fancied, that 
an obscure people, a carpenter’s son, his birth, and acts, and igno- 
minious death, were subjects beneath the attention of the Supreme 


1 Jsa. xlvii. 1. 7, 8, 9. 12, 13, xiii. 4, 19, 20, 21. et se^. xiv. 29—24. 

2 Dr. Jortm has examined the pretended Sibylline oracles, and has shown that they are 
to be rejected as forgeries and impostures, Eemaiks on EccL Hist. vol,i. pp, 188—217 

s Nares on Prophecy, p, 22. 
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Ruler; and have substituted, as more becoming objects of prophecy, 
the splendid events, as they supposed, of the rise and fall of king- 
doms, and the I'evolutions of mighty states and empires. But the 
ways of God are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts. 
The events which to us appear magnificent and interesting are trivial 
in his sight, and those which we might overlook or despise, form 
the principal figures in the plan of his infinite wisdom and goodness. 
There were intermediate events predicted, as subordinate ends of 
prophecy, as the state and history of Abraham’s, and Jacob’s, and 
David’s family; but the great use and intent of prophecy, to which 
all others were subservient, was to maintain the faith of the Messiah, 
and to prepare the world for his appearance and mediation. At the 
same time, it was calculated to serve as an evidence of the divine 
origin of Scripture. Considering it in this light, we should first 
satisfy ourselves that it was given, not after, but long before the 
events took place : and then carefully compare the facts and cir- 
cumstances predicted with the events accomplished. If they cor- 
respond, the conclusion is unavoidable, that the prophet was com- 
missioned by Omniscience to utter the prophecy, and that it has 
been fulfilled by sovereign and almighty power. Have Jacob and 
Moses, David and Isaiah, Daniel and the other prophets, many 
hundreds of years before, accurately described times, places, cha- 
racters, and ends, with their relative circumstances and contingen- 
cies ? And have these descriptions been verified in subsequent and 
exactly corresponding events ? — then they must have been divinely 
inspired, and their record and testimony must be true and divine. 
By these prophecies, interspersed with the greater part of the Scrip- 
tures both of the Old and New Testament, the sacred writers have 
established their claim to inspiration, that they have not followed cun^ 
ningly dexnsedfahles^ but that they spoke and wote as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. The use and intent of prophecy, then, was to 
raise expectation, and to sooth the mind with hope, — to maintain 
the faith of a particular providence, and the assurance of the Re- 
deemer promised, and particularly to attest the divine inspiration of 
the Scriptures. ^ 

IV, On the Chain of Prophecy. 

The prophecies recorded in the Scriptures, respect contingencies 
too wmndei'ful for the powers of man to conjecture or to effect. 
Many of those, which are found in the Old Testament, foretold un-< 
expected changes in the distribution of earthly power ; and, whether 
they announced the fall of flourishing cities, or the ruin of mighty 
empires, the event has minutely corresponded with the prediction. 
This chain of prophecy is so evident in the Scriptures, that we are 
more embarrassed with the selection and arrangement of them, than 
doubtful of their import and accomplishment. To a superficial ob- 
server, they may seem to be without order or connection ; but, to a 
well-informed mind, they are all disposed in such a inode and suc- 
cession as to form a regular system, all the parts of which harmonise 

i Dr. Eanken’s Institutes of Theology, pp. S46, 347. See also J3p. Sherlock’s Dis- 
coixrses on the Use and Intent of Prophecy. 

3t 2 
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in one amazing and consistent plan, which runs parallel with the 
history of mankind, past, present, and to come ; and furnishes a per- 
fect moral demonstration, that the book which contains sucli pre- 
dictive information is indeed divine. The prophecies contained in 
the Scriptures may be referred to four classes, viz. Prophecies relat- 
ing to the Jewish nation in particular, — Prophecies relating to the 
neighbouring nations or empires, — Prophecies directly announcing 
the Messiah, — and Prc^hecies delivered by Jesus Christ and his 
apostles. 


Class I. 


Prophecies relating to the Jewish nation hi particular, 

1, We begin with Abraham, the gi'eat progenitor of‘ the Jews. 
At a time when he had no child, and was greatly advanced in years, 
it was foretold that his posterity should be exceedingly multiplied 
above that of other nations. The chief of these predictions arc to 
be found in Gen. xii. S. xlvi. S, Exocl. xxxii. 13. Gen.xiii. 16*. 
XV. 5. xvii. 2. 4> — 6. xxii. 17. 


The fulfilment of these predictions will be found as it respects the Jews 
(to omit the vast increase of Abraham’s other posterity) in Exod.i. 7. 9. 12. 
Numb, xxiii. 10. Deut. i. 10. x. 22. Ezek. xvi. 7. Heb. xi. 12. In less than 
five hundred years after the first of the above predictions was delivered, 
the number of the Israelites amounted to six hundred thousand men, be- 
sides women and children : and the Scripture accounts their numbers 
are so confirmed by the testimonies of profane authors, that no doubt am 
arise as to the exactness of the completion. 

2. Ishjviael’s name and fortune were announced before he was 
born ; particularly, that his descendants should be very numerous, 
and that he should beget twelve princes. The whole came to pass 
precisely as it was foretold. Compare Gen. xvi. 10—12, xvii. 20. 
and XXV. 12 — 18. I will make him a great nation^ said Jehovah to 
Abraham (Gen. xvii. 20.) : and this prediction w'as accomplished as 
soon as it could be in the regular course of nature. 


From Ishmael proceeded the various tribes of Arabs (also called Sara- 
cens, by Christian writers,) who antiently were, and still continue to ho, 
a very powerful people. They might, indeed, be emphatically styled a 
great nation, vrhen the Saracens made their rapid and extensive conquests 
during the middle ages, and erected one of the largest empires that ever 
were m the world. He txill be a mid man (Gen. xvi. 12.) literally a %dld 
ass-man, that is as wld as a wild ass : and the account of that aiiinial, iu 
Job xxxix. 5— 8 ., affords the best possible description of the wandcrintf, 
lawless, and free-booting lives and manners of the Arabs. Who hath sml 
out the mid ass free? or laho hath loosed the bands of the tvild ass ^ Whose 
house I have made the viilderness, and the barren land his dtoellbm. He 

S regardeth he the enfmg of the 

dnver. The range of the momitams is h/s pasture, and he searctctli after 
^ery green thing. God himself has sent them out free, and has loosed than 
from all political restraint. The same mlderness, in which their ancestor 
Ishmael dwelt more than three thousand seven hundred yLail a-^ris Sm 

Other human’ bciix's 

could live, tlw have their dwellings. They scorn the city, and therefore 
have no fixed habitations. For their multitude, they are not afraid. When 
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they make depreciations on cities, towns, or caravans, they retire into the 
desert with such precipitancy, that all pursuit is eluded ; and in this re- 
spect, the crying of the driver is disregarded. They may be said to have 
no lands, and yet the range of the mguntains is their pasture ; they pitch 
their tents and feed their docks wherever they please ; and they search 
after every green things are continually looking after prey, and seize every 
kind of property that comes in their way. It w’as further foretold that 
Isbmael’s hand should be against every man^ and every man's hand against 
him. Sesostris, Cyrus, Pompey, Trajan, and other antient sovereigns 
vainly attempted to subjugate the wandering Arabs : though they 
had temporary triumphs over some tribes, they were ultimately unsuc- 
cessful. From the commencement of the Ishmaelites to the present day, 
they have maintained their independency : and if there were no other 
argument to evince the divine origin of the Pentateuch, the account of 
Ishmael, and the prophecy concerning his descendants, collated with 
their history and manner of life during a period of nearly four thousand 
years, would be sufficient; it may, indeed, be pronounced absolutely 
demonstrative. ^ 

3. It was foretold that the Posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, should possess the land of Canaan ; so that, though they 
should be expelled thence for their sins, yet their title should endure, 
and they should be resettled in it, and there continue in peace to 
the end of the world. (See Gen. xii, 7. xiii. Id-, 15. 17. xv. 18, 19, 
20, 21. Exod. uL 8. 17. Gen.xvii. 7, 8.) In unison also with these 
original promises, are the predictions, that this land of Canaan 
should be to the children of Israel an everlasting possession. (See 
Dent. XXX. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Jer. xxx. 3.) 

The completion of these predictions has been as remarkable and exact 
as the predictions themselves. (See Numb. xxi. Deut. ii. and Josh, iii.) 
The Israelites enjoyed this land for above a thousand years ; and, when 
for their wickedness, God sent the tribes of Judah and Benjamin into 
captivity, he declared it should be but for seventy years, which accord- 
ingly was true ; and they continued six hundred years together, till by 
their rejection and murder of the Messiah they were again doomed to a 
more lasting captivity, begun by Titus Vespasian, and continued to this 
day. And though the ten tribes carried away captive by Shalmaneser, 
and the body ol' the two tribes by Titus, are not now in Canaan ; yet 
since the period of their final restoration is not yet come, their present 
case is so far from being an objection against these antient prophecies 
before us, that it would be a great one against the others, if it were so. 
And he who considers that the prediction, now under consideration, has 
hitherto been exactly fulfilled in all the periods already past, cannot doubt 
of the fulfilling of what remains to come in its proper season, and will not 
question but that God will ultimately and completely, as he promised, 
give to the seed of Abraham all the land of Canaan for an everlasting 
possession. See Ezek. xxxvii. 25. 

4. Tlie twenty-eighth chapter of the book of Deuteronomy con- 
tains a series of most striking predictions relative to the Jews, which 
are fulfilling to this very clay. Bp. Newton and Dr. Graves have 


I For a full account and exposition of the prophecies concerning Ishmael, see Bp. 
Newton’s second Dissertation. 
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shown its accomplishment at great length.^ To specify a very few 
particulars : 

(1.) yioses foretold that thep should he 7rmoved into all the Jmig- 
doms of the earthy — “ scatteh'ed among all people^ from one end of the 
earthy even unto the othei\ — fnd no ease or rest^ — he oppressed and 
crushed always — he left few in numher among the heathen^ — phie 
away in their miquity in their enemies^ land^ — andhecome an astonish-- 
ment^ a proverb^ and a hy e-word unto all nations^^ 

These predictions were literally fulfilled during their subjection to the 
Chaldgeans and Romans ; and, in later times, in all nations where they have 
been dispersed. Moses foretold that their enemies would besiege and 
take their cities ; and this prophecy was fulfilled by Shishak king of Egypt, 
Shalmaneser king of Assyria, Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Sosius and Herod, and finally by Titus. 

(2.) Moses foretold that such grievous famines should prevail dming 
those sieges^ that they should eat the flesh of their sons and daughters. 

This prediction was fulfilled about six hundred years after the time of 
Moses, among the Israelites, when Samaria was besieged by the king of 
Syria; again, about nine hundred years after Moses, among the Jews, 
during the siege of Jerusalem before the Babylonish captivity ; and finally, 
fifteen hundred years after his time, during the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. 

(3.) Though the Hebrews were to he as the stars'^ of heaven for multi- 
tude^ Moses predicted that they should he few in 7iimiher, 

This prophecy was literally fulfilled in the last siege of Jerusalem, in 
which Josephus tells us that an infinite multitude perished by fiiminc ; 
and he computes the total number who perished by it and by the war in 
Jerusalem, and other parts of Judaea, at one million two hundred and forty 
thousand four hundred and ninety, besides ninety-nine thousand two 
hundred who were made prisoners, and sold unto their enemies for bondmen 
and bondwomen : and after their last overthrow by Hadrian, many thou- 
sands of them were sold ; and those, for whom purchasers could not be 
found (Moses had foretold that no ma^i would buy them) were transported 
into Egypt, where multitudes perished by shipwreck or famine, or wore 
massacred by the inhabitants. Since the destruction of Jerusalem, they 
have been scattered among all nations, among whom they have found no 
case^ nor have the soles of tfieirfeet had rest; they have been oppressed and 
spoiled evermore^ especially in the east, where the tyranny exercised over 
them is so severe, as to afford a literal fulfilment of the prediction of 
Moses, that thy life shall hang in doubt before thee^ and thou shalt fear daij 
and nighty and shalt have none assurance of thy life, (Deut, xxviii, 66,)'^ 


1 Bp. Newton on the Prophecies, vol. i. diss. vii. Dr. Graves on the Pentateuch, 
vol. ii. pp. 417—443. Sec al&o Mr. Kett’s History, the Interpreter of Prophecy, vol. i. 

pp. 87 — 122. 

« « The condition of the Jews in Palestine is more insecure, and exposed to insult and 
exaction, than in Egypt and Syria, from the frequent lawless and oppressive conduct of 
the governors and chiefs.” (Game’s Letters from the East, p. 505.) The Rev. Mr. Jow- 
ett, speaking of the actual state of the Jews in the east, relates the following circumstances, 
(on the authority of a gentleman, who had for some years been the British consul at IVipoIi. ) 
which strikingly illustrate the accomplishment of prophecy, as well as the state of dc*™- 
dation in which the Jews there live. « The life of a man seems to be there valued no 
more than the life of a moth. If the Bey has a fear or jealousy of any man, he sends 
some one to put a pistol to his head and shoot him. If it happens to be a Christian, 
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Yet, notwithstanding all their oppressions, they have still continued a 
separate people, without incorporating with the natives ; and they ham 
become an astonishment and a hye-'mord among all the nations^ whither 
they have been carried, since their punishment has been inflicted. The 
very name of a Jew has been used as a term of peculiar reproach and 
infamy. Finally, it was foretold that their plagues should be ^o^onderfui^ 
even great plagues^ and of long continuancei And have not their plagues 
continued more than seventeen hundred years ? In comparison of them, 
their former captivities were very short : during their captivity in Chaldaea, 
Ezekiel and Daniel prophesied ; but now they have no true prophet to 
foretel the end of their calamities. What nation has suffered so much, 
and yet endured so long ? What nation has subsisted as a distinct people 
in their own country, so long as the Jews have done, in their dispersion 
into all countries ? And what a standing miracle is thus exhibited to the 
world, in the fulfilment, at this very time, of prophecies delivered consi- 
derably more than three thousand years ago ! What a permanent attest- 
ation is it to the divine legation of Moses I 

5. JosiAH was prophetically announced, by name, three Hundred 
and sixty-one years before the event (1 Kings xiii. 2.) by a prophet, 
who came out of Judah on purpose to denounce the judgments of 
God upon the priests of the altar, and upon the altar itself, which 
Jeroboam had then recently erected at Bethel. 

The delivery of this prediction was accompanied with two miracles ; 
one wrought upon Jeroboam, by the drying up of his hand, which he had 
raised against the prophet, at whose prayer it was restored to him again ; 
the other miracle was performed upon the altar by rending it and pouring 
the ashes from it. The fulfilment of this prophecy was no less remark- 
able, plainly showing it to be, — not from man, but from God. (2 Kings 
xxxiii. 15.) 

6. Isaiah predicted the utter subversion of idolatry among the 
Jews. (ii. 18 — 21.) 

On their return from the Babylonish captivity, more than two hundred 
years afterwards, they were perfectly cured of this strange infatuation. — 
The same prophet foretold, that general distress and ruin would befall 
the Jewish people, on account of their extreme wickedness ; and within 
two hundred years afterwards, the calamities denounced overtook them. 
(Isaiah iii. 1 — Id*, compared with 2 Chron. xxxvi.)- On the capture, 

remonstrance is made by the consul of his nation : the Bey is quite ready to give satisfac- 
tion . he sends some one to shoot the first agent of his cruelty ; and then, with an air of 
great regret, asks the consul if he is satisfied ; if not, he is ready to give him satisfaction 
still further. But if the object of his wrath be a Jow, no one would think of demanding 
satisfaction for wjs death. This people feel the curse in full, that, among the nations where 
they arc scattered, they should pnel no ease, and have none assurance of thdr Ife* They 
are known, by their being compelled to wear a particular dress, which they sometimes 
change in thkir own houses, on occasion of their merry-makings ; but even in these they 
are not free, the Moors exercising the privilege of free ingress at any time. When a 
vessel comes into port, the merchant (a Mahomedan) compels every Jew, whom he meets 
by the way, to come and help in unlading, carrying, &c. ; nor do they dare to resist.** 
(Jowett’s Christian Researches in the Mediterranean, p. 231. London, 1822. 8vo. ^ See 
also his Cliristian Researches in Syria, pp. 232 — 234. London, 1825. 8vo.) Nor is the 
situation of the Jews in Persia much bettor. “ It is disgusting,’* says a recent intelligent 
traveller, ** to sec the way in which the Persians abuse and oppress the unfortunate Is- 
raelites. When a Persian wishes to have the snow cleaned from his flat-roofed house, he goes 
into a street, and catches a Jew, and obliges him to perform the ofHce. For the murder 
of a Jew, a Persian has only to cut round a finger, so as to draw blood, and the oflence is 
expiated.” Alexander’s Travels from India to England, p. 178. London, 1827. 4to. 
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however, of Jerusalem by the Cbaldaeans, a few poor persons were left to 
till the land, precisely as Isaiah had prophesied. (Isa. xxiv. 13, 14. com- 
pared with Jer, xxxix. 10.) 

7. Jeremiah foretold the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
captivity of the Jews by him, in so remai'kable and solemn a manner, 
that it was notorious to all the neighbouring nations. 

According to the custom of delivering prophecies by visible signs, as 
well as words, he sent bonds and yokes to the kings of Edom, Moab, 
the Ammonites, Tyre, and Zidon, by the hand of the messengers which 
came to Jerusalem (from these several kings) unto Zedekiah king of 
Judah and foretold, that all these nations should serve Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and his son, and his son’s son.” {xxvii. 3 — 7.) — And the Jews put 
him in prison for this prophecy ; where he was kept, when Nebuchad- 
nezzar took the city, and set him at liberty, (xxxix. 11 — 1 1.) This pro- 
phet was opposed and contradicted by several false prophets, wlio pro- 
phesied deceitful and flattering delusions to the people, persuading them 
that no evil should come upon them; of whom Jeremiah foretold, that 
Hananiah should die that same year in which he uttered his false prophe- 
cies (Jer. xxviii. 16, 17.), and that Ahab the son of Ivolaiah, and Zedekiah 
the son of Maaseiah should be taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and slain 
in the sight of the people of Judah, and roasted in the fire (xxix.21,22.)— 
And thus distinctly foretelling the time and manner of the death o(‘ those 
false prophets, he vindicated his own prophecies, which M'crc at first so 
unwillingly believed, beyond all contradiction. But that which seemed 
most strange, and was most objected against, in the prophecies of Jere- 
miah, was his prediction concerning the ’death of Zedekiah; in whiiili 
he and Ezekiel were thought to contradict each other. — Jeremiah pro- 
phesied in Jerusalem, at the same time when Ezekiel prophesied in i>a- 
bylon, and concerning the same things ; and Jeremiah’s prophecy was 
sent to the captives in Babylon, and Ezekiel’s to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. Now these two prophets, writing of the captivity of Zedekiah, 
enumerate all the circumstances of it between them, in such a manner, 
that they were believed to contradict each other ; and thus the expect- 
ation and attention of the people was the more excited to observe the 
fulfilment of their prophecies. (Compare Jer.xxxiv.2 — T.ancl Ezek.xii.l3.) 
— Jeremiah said that he should see the king of Babylon, and be carried 
to Babylon : Ezekiel, that he should not see Babylon : Jeremiah, that he 
should die in peace, and be buried after the manner of his ancestors : 
Ezekiel, that he should die at Babylon. And if wo compare all this with 
the history, nothing ever was more punctually fulfilled ; for Zedckiali saw 
the king of Babylon, who commanded his eyes to be put out, before ho 
was brought to Babylon ; and he died there, but died peaceably, and 
was suffered to have the usual funeral solemnities. (Jer. xxxix. 4. 7. 
2 Kings XXV. 6, 7.) Therefore ho/h prophecies proved true in the event, 
wdiich before seemed to be inconsistent. And so critical an exactness in 
every minute circumstance, in prophecies delivered by two persons, who 
were before thought to contradict each other, was such a conviction to 
the Jews, after they had seen them so punctually fulfilled, in their captivity, 
that they could no longer doubt but that ^o/h were from God. 

8. While Ezeiciel was a captive in Chakloea, he prophesied that 
the Jews, who still reniaiiiecl in Jud^a, should be severely chastised 
for their wickedness ; that one third part of them should die with ihe 
pestilence and famine; that another third part should parish by the 
sword; and that the remainder should be scattered into all the winds, 
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and that even then the sword should follow them. In a very few years 
all these evils came upon them by the hand of the Chaldseans. ^ 

9. The Profanation of the Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
together with his death, and a description of his temper, and even of 
his countenance, was clearly foretold by Daniel, four hundred and 
eight years before the accomplishment of his prediction. (Dan. viii.) 
He likewise prophesied the destruction of the city of Jerusalem, the 
desolation of that city, and also of Judaea, and the cessation of the 
Jewish sacrifices and oblations, (ix. 26, 27.) The accomplishment 
of these predictions is attested by all history, 

10. Lastly, Hosea foretold the present State of the people of 
Israel, in these remarkable words : — Theij shall be uoanderers among 
the nations, (ix. 17.) 

The preceding are only a small number in comparison of the 
multitude of predictions (nearly tw^o hundred) that might have been 
adduced ; and which refer to the Israelites and Jews, and other 
descendants of Abraham. We now proceed to 

Class II. 

Prophecies relating to the nations or empires that were neighbouring 

to the Jews. 

1. Tyre was one of the most flourishing and opulent cities of 
antient times. The inhabitants became very wicked and abandoned ; 
and the Hebrew prophets were commanded to foretel its ruin. At 
the time their predictions were uttered, the city was extremely pros- 
perous, successful in commerce, and abounding in riches and glory. 
These predictions w’ere extremely minute and circumstantial^; and 
announced that the city was to be taken and destroyed by the dial- 
dmans, (who, at tlie time of the delivery of the prophecy, were an 
inconsiderable people,) and particularly by Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon ; that the inhabitants should flee over the Mediterranean 
into the adjacent islands and countries, and even there should not 
find a quiet settlement ; that the city should be restored after seventy 
years, and return to her gain and merchandise ; that it should be 
taken and destroyed a second time ; that the people should, in time, 
ibrsakc their idolatry, and become converts to the worship and true 
religion of God ; and finally, that the city should be totally destroyed, 
and become a place only for fishers to spread th’eir nets upon. All 
tliese predictions were literally fulfilled : for want of room, we are 
compelled to notice here only those predictions which denounce its 
utter destruction. 

Thus saith the Lord God^ behold I am agamst fhee^ 0 Tyrus^ and 
will cause many nations to come up against ihee^ as the sea caiiseth his 
waves to come zips and they shall destroy the walls of Tynis and break 


^ Essek, V. 12. and viii. and, for the fulfilment, see Prideaux’s Connection, part i. 
book i. sub anno 588. vol. i. pp. 80 — 84. 8th edit. 

® See Isa. xxiii. Jer, xxv. Ezek. xxvi. xxvH. xxviii. Amosi. 9, 10. Zech. ix. 1—8. 
s Sec a copious illustration of them in Bp. Newton’s eleventh Dissertation, and in 
Rolliu’s Antient History, book xv. sect G. vul. v, pp. 94 — 102. 
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down her tawey^s ; I will also scrape lic7' dust from hei\ and make her 
like the top of a rock* It shall he a place for the spreading of nets in 
the midst of the sea; for I have spoken it^ saitk the Lord God* (Ezek. 
xxvi. 3 — 5.) To show the certainty of the destruction, the prophet 
repeats it : (ver, 14.) I will make thee like the top of a rock; thoushalt 
he a place to spread nets upon thou shall he built no more, for I the 
Lord have spoken it* And again, I will make thee a terror, and thou 
shall be no more s though thou be sought for, pet shalt thou never he 
found again, saith the Lord God* (ver. 21.) All they that Jaiow thee 
among the people, shall be astonished at thee; thou shalt be a terror, and 
never shalt thou he any more* (xxviii. 19.) 

These various predictions received their accomplishment by degrees. 
Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the old city ; and Alexander the Great em- 
ployed its ruins and rubbish in making a causeway from the continent to 
the island whereon it had been erected, both of which were Iienccforth 
joined together. It is no wonder, therefore/’ as a learned traveller has 
remarked that there are no signs of the antient city ; and as it is a 
sandy shore, the face of every thing is altered, and the great aqueduct in 
many parts is almost buried in the sand.*' So that, as to this part of the 
city, the prophecy has literally been fulfilled, ‘‘ Thou shalt be built no 
more ; though thou be sought for, yet shalt thou never be found again/' 
It may be questioned, whether the new city ever after arose to that 
height of power, wealth, and greatness, to which it was elevated in the 
times of Isaiah and Ezekiel. It received a great blow from Alexander, 
not only by his taking and burning the city, but much more by his 
building of Alexandria in Egypt, which in time deprived it of much of its 
trade, and thus contributed more effectually to its ruin. It had the mis- 
fortune afterwards of changing its masters often, being sometimes in the 
hands of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, and sometimes of the Selcucidje, 
kings of Syria, till at length it fell under the dominion of the Romans. 
It was taken by the 2 Saracens about the year of Christ 639, in the reign 
of Omar their third emperor. It was retaken by the^' Christians during 
the time of the holy war, in the year 1124‘, Baldwin, the second of that 
name, being then king of Jerusalem, and assisted by a fleet of the Vene- 
tians. From the^ Christians it was taken again, in the year 1289, by the 
Mamelukes of Egypt, under their Sultan Alphix, who sacked ax\d razed 
this and Sidon, and other strong towns, in order that they might never 
afford any harbour or shelter to the Christians. From the Mamelukes it 
was again taken in the year 1516, by Selim, the ninth emperor of the 
Turks ; and under their dominion it continues at present. But, alas, how 
fallen, how changed from what it was formerly 1 For, from being the 
centre of trade, frequented by all the merchant ships of the cast and 
west, it is now become a heap of ruins, visited only by the boats of a few 
poor fishermen. So that as to this part likewise of the city, the pro- 
phecy has literally been fulfilled. I mil make thee like the top of a rock; 
thou shalt he a place to spread nets upon*^ 

How utterly this once flourishing city is now destroyed, agreeably 

1 Bp. Pococke’s Description of the East, vol. ii. pp. 81, 82. 

^ Ocklcy’s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. L p. 340. 

s Abul-Pharsjii Hist. Dyn. 9. p. 250. Vers. Pocockii. Savage’s Abridgment of 
Knolles and Eycaut, vol. i. p. 26. 

* Savage’s Abridgment, vol. i. p. 95. Pococke’s Description of the East, vol, ii. 
book i. chap. 23. p. 83. 

s Bp. Newton on the Prophecies, vol.i, pp. 198. edit, 1793. 
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to the divine predictions, every traveller attests who has visited its 
site. We select tw^o or three of the most striking. 

Dr. Shaw, who travelled in the former part of the last century, says, 
visited several creeks and inlets, in order to discover what provision there 
might have been formerly made for the security of their vessels. Yet 
notwithstanding that Tyre was the chief maritime power of this country, 

I could not observe the least token of either cothon or harbour that could 
have been of any extraordinary capacity. The coasting ships, indeed, 
still find a tolerable good shelter from the northern winds under the 
southern shore, but are obliged immediately to retire, when the winds 
change to the west or south: so that there must have been some better 
station than this for their security and receptiom In the N. N. E. part 
likewise of the city, we see the traces of a safe and commodious bason, 
lying within the walls ; but which at the same time is very small, scarce 
forty yards in diameter. Neither could it ever have enjoyed a larger 
area, unless the buildings which now circumscribe it, were encroachments 
upon its original dimensions. Yet even this port, small as it is at present, 
is notwithstanding so choaked up with sand and rubbish, that the boats 
of those poor fishermen, who now and then visit this once renowned em- 
porium, can with great difficulty only be admitted.” ^ 

This city,” says Maxjndrell, who travelled nearly about the same 
time, “ standing in the sea upon a peninsula, promises at a distance 
something very magnificent. But when you come to it, you find no 
similitude of that glory, for which it was so renowned in antient times, 
and which the prophet Ezekiel describes, chap. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. On 
the north side it has an old Turkish ungarrisoned castle ; besides which 
you see nothing here, but a mere Babel of broken walls, pillars,* vaults, 
&c., there being not so much as one entire house left : its present inha- 
bitants are only a few poor wretches, harbouring themselves in the vaults, 
and subsisting chiefly upon fishing, who seem to be preserved in this place 
by divine providence, as a visible argument how God has fulfilled his 
word concerning Tyre, viz. that it should be as the top of a rockj a place 
for fishers to dry ilieir nets 

<< Of this once powerful mistress of the ocean,” says a recent traveller, 
“ there now exist scarcely any traces. Some miserable cabins, ranged in 
irregular lines, dignified with the name of streets, and a few buildings of 
a rather better description, occupied by the officers of government, com- 
pose nearly the whole of the town. It still makes, indeed, some lan- 
guishing efforts at commerce, and contrives to export annually to Alex- 
andria cargoes of silk and tobacco, but the amount merits no consideration. 
— ‘ The noble dust of Alexander ^ traced by the imagination till found 
stopinng a beer-barrel* v/ould scarcely aAbrd a stronger contrast of 
grandeur and debasement than Tyre, at the period of being besieged by 
that conqueror, and the modern town of Tsour erected on its ashes.”^ 

Egypt was one of the most antient and powerful kingdoms in 
former ages : and at one period is said to have contained eighteen 
thousand cities and seventeen millions of inhabitants. The revo- 
lutions and state of this kingdom were minutely described by the 
prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel.*^ The last mentioned 
prophet, among other most striking denunciations, expressly says, 

1 Travels, vol. ii. pp. 30, 31. 3d edit. 

» Maundrell’s Travels, p. 48. 

3 Jollific’s Letters from Palestine, p. 13. 1820. Svo. 

4 iJec Isa. xix. Jen xliii. 8—18. and xlvi. and Ezek, chapters xxix,— xxxii. 
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that Egypt shall he the basest of kmgdoms^ neither shall it emit itself 
any more above the nations : for I voUl diminish them^ that they shall 
no more ride over the nations* I will make the land of Egypt utterly 
waste and desolate^ from the tower of Syene even unto the border cf 
Ethiopia* The pride of her power shall come down : from the tower 
qf Syene shall they fall in it by the sword : And I will make the rmrs 
diy^ and sell the land into the hand of the wicked^ and I will make the 
land waste^ and all that is therein^ by the hand of straiigcrs. I will also 
destroy the idols^ and I will cause their idols to cease out of Noph (or 
Memphis, Ezek.xxix. 15. 10. xxx. 6. 12, 13.). 

It is now upwards of two thousand four hundred years since this pro- 
phecy was delivered : and what likelihood or appearance was there, that 
so great a kingdom, so rich and fertile a country, should for so many 
ages bow under a foreign yoke, and never during that long period he able 
to recover its liberties, and have a prince of its own to reign over tlu'in ? 
But as is the prophec}^, so is the event. For, not long afterwards, Egypt 
was successively attacked and conquered by the Babylonians and 
sians : on the subversion of the Persian empire by Alexander, it bectane 
subject to the Macedonians, then to the Romans, and after them to the 
Saracens, then to the Mamelukes, and is now a province of the Turkish 
empire : and the general character of its inhabitants is a oompoiuul of 
baseness, treachery, covetousness, and malice.^ Syene is in ruins ; and 
the idols of Egypt are scattered. And all modern travellers attest that 
the numerous canals with which this country was antiently intersect <mI, 
are (with the exception of a few in Lower Egypt) now neglected. The 
consequence is, that a very large proportion of the country is abandonod 
to sand and to unfruitfulness, while the effect is a fulfilment of the threat- 
ening, I wdl make her rke)s dry. The annual supply of enriching and 
fertilising water being now lost to an immense tract of country oui both 
sides of the Nile, sand, the natural soil, prevails; vegetation, which once 
bound togetlicr the earth by the roots and fibres of grass, is burnt up. 
And what was once a fruitful field, has become dcKSolate, overwhelmed by 
flying blasts of sand, and consigned to ages of solitude.^ 

3. Ethiopia was a very considerable kingdom of Africa, hordcr- 
ing upon Egypt. Its doom was denounced by the prophets Isaiah 
and Ezekiel^: and Nahum, after its accomplishment, declares what 
that doom was. — Art thou better^ says he to Nineveh, than populous 
No^ that was situate among the rivers, that had waters round about if, 
whose rampart was the sea, and her wall was from the sea P Ethiopia 
and Egypt were her strength, and it was inf nit c ; Put a 7 id Lnbim were 
thy helpers. Yet was she carried away, she went into capimtij ; her 
yowig children also were dashed in pieces at the top of all the streets: 
and they cast lots for her honourable meji. (Nah. iii. 10.) 

Ethiopia was invaded and most cruelly ravaged by Sennacherib king of 
Assyria, or Esarhaddon his son, and also by Cambyscs king of Persia. 
About the time of our Saviour’s birth, the Romans ravaged part of this 
country; and since the subversion of their empire, it has been ravaged 
successively by the Saracens, Turks, and Giagas. 


J The^ prophecies concerning Egypt are minutely considered aiifl illustrated by Bp. 
Newton in Ins twelfth Dissertation. * 

^ Jowett’s Christian Researches, p, KJ-l. 

5 Sec Isa. xviii, 1— -6. xx. 3^5. xllii. 3, Ezek. m, 
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4. Nineveh was the metropolis of the Assyrian empire, an exceed^ 
ing great citij^ according to the prophet Jonah (iii, 3.), whose state- 
ment is confirmed by profane historians, of three dayi journey in 
circuit, and containing a population of more than six hundred 
thousand inhabitants. Though the Ninevites repented at the 
preaching of Jonah, yet that repentance w’as of no long continuance : 
for soon after, Nahum predicted not only the total destruction of 
that city, which w^as accomplished one hundred and fifteen years 
afterwards, but also the manner in which it w^as to be effected. 
While they were folden together as thorns, they were devo 2 ired as the 
stubble full dry, (i, 10.) 

The Medians, under the command of Arbaces, being informed of the 
negligence and drunkenness that prevailed in their camp, assaulted them 
by night, and drove such of the soldiers as survived the defeat, into the 
city. The gates of the river shall be opened, and the palace shall he dis-' 
solved; which, Diodorus Siculus informs us, was literally fulfilled. And 
its utter destruction, foretold by Nahum (i. 8, 9. ii. 8 — 13. iii. 17 — 19.) 
and Zephaniah (ii, 13— 15,), has been so entirely accomplished, that no 
vestiges whatever have remained of it; nay, even its very site cannot be 
ascertained. Such an utter end has been made of it, and such is the truth 
of the divine predictions. ^ 

5. Concerning Babylon, it was foretold that it should he shut up 
hy the Modes, Elamites, and other nations (Isa. xiii, 4. Jer.li. 7.); 
that the river Euphrates, should be dried up (Isa. xliv. 27. Jer. 1. 38. 
li. 36.) ; and that the city slmild he taken hy surprise during the time 
of a feast, when all Im' riders and mighty men were drunken, (Jer. 1. 
24. ‘li. 39. 57.) 

All vvhich was accomplished when Belshazzar and his thousand princes, 
who were drunk with him at a great feast, were slain by Cyrus’s soldiers 
(men of various nations) after Cyrus had turned the course of the Eu- 
phrates, which ran through the midst of Babylon, and so drained its 
waters, that the river became easily fordable for his soldiers to enter the 
city. Further, it was particularly foretold, that God vooidd make the 
country a possession for the and pools of ivater (Isa. xiv, 23.) ; 

which was accordingly fulfilled, by the country being overfiowed, and 
becoming boggy and marshy, in consequence of the Euphrates being 
turned out of its course in order to take the city, and never restored to 
its former channel. Could the correspondence of these events with the 
})rcdictions be thca-csult of chance? But suppose these predictions were 
forged after the event, can the following also have been written after the 
event, or wdth any reason be ascribed to chance ? 

The mid beasts of the desert shall dwell there, — and the owls shall dwell 
therein ; and it shall be no more inhabited for ever, neither shall it he dwelt 


* Bp. Newton, vol. i. Diss. ix. 

'•i The Hon, Capt. Keppel, who visited the ruins of Babylon in the year 1824, thus 
describes the scone: — As far as the eye could reach, the horizon presented a broken 
line of mounds : the whole of this place was a desert fiat ; the only vegetation was a small 
prickly shrub thinly scattered over the plain, and some patches of grass, where the water 
bad lodged in pools, occupied by immense flocks of bitterns : so literally has the prophecy 
of Isaiali been fulfilled respecting devoted Babylon, that it should be ‘swept with the 
bosom of destruction,* * that it should be made ‘ a possession for the bittern and pools of 
water.*** Narrative of a Journey from India to England, vol. i. p. 125. (London, 1827. 

8vo.) In pp, 171—188, Capt. ICeppcl has described the present state of the ruins of Baby Ion. 
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in Jrom generation to generation. As God oiaerthrem Sodom and Go- 
morrah^ and the neighbouring cities thereof^ — so shall no man dwell there^ 
neither shall any son of man dwell therein. — They shall 7iot tahe of thee 
a stone for a corner ^ nor a stone for foundations ; hut thou shall he de- 
solate for cDer^ saiih the Lord. — Baiyloii shall become heaps , a dwelling 
place for dragons, an astonishment and an hissing, without an inhabitant. 
•—Babylon shall sink and shall not rise from the eml that I will biing 
upon her. Babylon, the glory of kingdo7ns, — shall be as when God over- 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall 7iever he inhabited, neither shall it he 
dwelt in from generation to generation : 7ieither shall the Arabian pitch te7it 
there, neither shall the shepherds 77ia1ce their fold there. But wild beasts of 
the desert shall lie there, and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures; 
and owls shall dwell there, — a7id dragons in their pleasant places. ^ 

It is astonishing with what exactness these various predictions have 
been accomplished. After its capture by Cyrus, it ceased to be a me- 
tropolis. It was afterwards dispeopled by the erection of tlic new cities 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, (b. c. 293 ,) which were built with this design 
in its neighbourhood, and which completed the ruin and desolation of 
Babylon, — a desolation that continues to this day.^ 

6. Daniel predicted the fate of the Four Great Monarchies, 
viz. the subversion of the Babylonian empire by the Mecio- Persians, 
and of the Persian empire by the Grecians under Alexander the Great; 
the division of his empire into four parts which accordingly look jihicc 
after the death of Alexander : and the rise of the Iloinans, who 
were to reduce all other kingdoms under their dominion, and form 
one vast empire, that was to be different from all former kingdoms. 

The Romans did arise, and reduce all other kingdoms under I heir 
dominion ; and did actually form one vast republic, which was dilfereut 
from all other governments that had preceded it.‘» The prophecies of 
Daniel, and his history of the four monarchies, are so exactly parallel, 
that the celebrated infidel Porphyry, in the second century, could only 
evade the force of them by asserting, contrary to all evidence, that they 
were written long after the events ; which is as absurd as if any one 
should maintain that the works of Virgil were not written under Augustus, 
but after his time ; for the book of Daniel was as public, as widely dis- 
persed, and as universally received as any book could ever possibly be. 

Here let us pause, and consider the scries of predictions exhibited 
in the preceding pages, which indeed form only a small part in com- 
parison of those which might have been adduced. Let the reader 
carefully and impartially survey them, and contrast them with their 
respective accomplishments ; and let him then say, whether the pro- 
phecies do not contain information 7mre than human P Not to dwell 
on general prophecies, let him select the five first of those contained 
in this second class, and compare and meditate fully on these five 
predictions. « The priority of the records to the events admits of 


I Jer. 1. 89, 40. li, S6. 37. 64. Isa. xiii. 19—22. 

a Bp. Newton, vol. i. Diss. x. See also Kelt’s History, the Interpreter of Prouheev 

vol, 1 , pp. 123. el se^. ‘ 

s Dan.ii. S9, m vii. 17— 24. viii. and ix. Bp. Newton, 18th, 14th, I.^th, and loth 

JJissertaUons, and Brown’s Harmony of Scripture Prophecy, chapters xii xiv, rm Ml 

—174, Edinburgh, 1800. Religionis Naturalis et Ilovelctte Priuciuia* tom ii 
pp. 142 — 158. 
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no question ; the completion is obvious to every inquirer. Here 
then are five [six] facts. We ai'e called upon to account for those 
facts upon rational and adequate principles. Is human foresight 
equal to the chance ? Enthusiasm ? Conjecture ? Chance ? Po- 
litical contrivance? If none of these, — neither any other principle 
that may be devised by man’s sagacity, — can account for the facts ; 
then true philosophy, as well as true religion, will ascribe them to 
the inspiration of the Almighty. Every effect must have a cause. 
But if God is the author of these predictions, then the book which 
contains them is stamped with the seal of heaven ; a rich vein of 
evidence runs through the volume of the Old Testament ; the Bible 
is true ; infidelity is confounded for ever ; and we may address its 
patrons in the language of Saint Paul, — Behold ye despisers^ and 
nsoonder^ andpetish /” ^ 

Class III. 

Prophecies directly announcing the Messiah, 

If we turn from the prophecies respecting the circumstances of 
individuals, as well as the empires and kingdoms of the world in 
antient times, to those predictions in which we ourselves are more 
immediately concerned, we shall find that they are not less remark- 
able, and astonishingly minute. 

The great object of the prophecies of the Old Testament is the 
redemption of mankind. This, as soon as Adam’s fall had made it 
necessary, the mercy of God was pleased to foretel. — And, as the 
time for its accomplishment drew near, the predictions concerning 
it gradually became so clear, that almost every circumstance in the 
life and character of the most extraordinary personage that ever 
appeared among men, was most distinctly foretold. The connection 
of the predictions belonging to the Messiah, with those which are 
confined to the Jewish people, gives additional force to the ar- 
gument from prophecy; affording a strong proof of the intimate 
union which subsists between the two dispensations of Moses and 
of Jesus Christ, and equally precluding the artful pretensions of 
human imposture, and the daring opposition of human power. The 
plan of prophecy was so wisely constituted, that the passions and 
prejudices of the Jews, instead of frustrating, fulfilled it, and ren- 
dered the person, to whom they referred, the suffering and crucified 
Saviour who had been promised. It is worthy of remark, that most 
of these predictions were delivered nearly, and some of them more 
than three thousand years ago. Any one of them is sufficient to 
indicate a prescience more than human : but the collective force of 
all taken together is such, that nothing more can be necessary to 
prove the interposition of omniscience, than the establishment of their 
authenticity : and this, even at so remote a period as the present, 
we have already seen, is placed beyond all doubt. For the books, 
in which they are contained, are known to have been written at the 
time to which, and by the persons to whom, they are respectively 


’ A Key to the Prophecies, by the Rev. David Simpson, p. 76. 
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assigned, and also to have been translated into different languages, 
and dispersed into different parts, long hejbre the coining of Christ, 
It is absurd, therefore, to suppose that any forgery with respect to 
them, if attempted by the first Christians, should not have been 
immediately detected; and still more absurd, if possible, to siip|)o.se 
that any passages thus forged should aftcnmrch have been admilled 
universally into their scriptures by the Jew's themselves ; who, from 
the first application of these predictions to Jesus Christ, have en- 
deavoured by every method to pervert their meaning. Surely, if 
the prophecies in question had not been found at that time in the 
writings to which the first propagators of Christianity appealed, the 
Jews needed only to produce those writings, in order to reiute the 
imposition : and since no refutation was then attempted, it was a 
demonstration to the men of that age; and the same ])roj')hec‘ies5 
being found there without the possibility of accounting ft)r it 
if they were forged, convey in all reason as forcible a deiiiouslration 
to ourselves at present, that they were written there iVom the Ix'- 
ginning, and, consequently, by divine inspiration.^ 

The propliecies which respect the Messiah, arc neither lew in 
number, nor vague and equivocal in their reference ; hut numerous, 
pointed, and particular. They hear on them those discriminating 
marks, by wdiich divine inspiration may be distinguished from tiu* 
conjectures of human sagacity ; and a necessary or probable event 
from a casual and uncertain contingency, 'ilicy are such as cannot 
be referred to the dictates of mere natural penetration ; Ix^causci they 
ax’O not confined to general occurrences, but puiui out w'ith singular 
exactness a variety of minute circumstauces relating to times, plans, 
and persons which were neither objects of foresight nor conjt‘Ct uns 
because they were not necessarily connected with the principal event, 
or even probable either in themselves or in their Halation. 'I’lx'y 
were such as could only have occurred to a mind, that was under 
the immediate influence of the divinity, by wbich distant jmriods 
were revealed, and the secrets of unborn ages <lisclos<!(i. The. 
scheme of prophecy, considered in its first opening, its gradual ad- 
vance, and its final and full completion in the advent, the mhustry, 
the death, and resurrection of the Messiah, and the extensive pro- 
gress of the Gospel among the Gentiles, together w'ith its blessed 
influence on individuals, societies, countries, and the whole race of 
mankind, — is an object, the greatest and most sublime that imagin- 
ation can conceive, and the most pleasing and important that the 
hunjan mind can contemplate. To Jesus gwe all the prophets xvil/tess ; 
and around him they throw the beams of their united light. Jn il- 
lustration of these remarks, w^e shall now select it Jew of' llie most 
striking predictions relative to the Messiah, and shall sh<nv their 
accomplishment in the person of Jesus Christ ; referring the reader 
to the Appendix for a more copious series of' })rophecies, with their 
fulfilment in the very words of the writers of the New Testuinent/*^ 


1 Dr. Evc*lcigh*s Bampton lA*cturcs for 179‘J, pp, Sit), ail. 
See the Appendix to tliia Volume, JMo, VI, Chapter X. 
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We behold the premise of a Redeemer given to our first parents, 
hnmediately after the falh in obscure and general terms. (Gen. iiL 
1 5.) It foretold a victory which would be gained over the enemy 
I hat had deceived and coiujuercd tliein ; a victory the most illustrious 
In its effects and consetjuences, and which should amply revenge on 
the serpent’s head the evils and miseries which he had introduced 
into the world, Furthorj we behold the promise renewed in some- 
what clearer language, to the patriarchs, particularly to Abraham, 
the great father of the faitlilul, and tlie precise line indlciited from 
whicli the Messiah was to be descended ; the fulfilment of which 
prophetic promise may be seen in the genealogies of Jesus Christ, 
taken from the public registers by Matthew and Luke. 

J’iie {)roj)licts have not only foretold in general terms, a greafr 
revolution that would take place in the w'orld by the coming of the 
Messiah : but they have delineated some particular circumstances 
attending it, which only the eye of omniscience could have foreseen* 
lliey have marked out tiie precise time and place of the Messiah’s 
birth ; they have described with wonderful exactness the distin- 
guishing features of his office and character ; they Iiave displayed 
with ecjual beauty and truth the eflecls and consequences of lus 
advent: and, through all their predictions, something pointing to the 
Messiah, either by direct a])plication, or by secondary and distant 
rtifertmee, is so interwoven with the general contexture, the universal 
scheme of prophecy, that, by keejiing it in our eye, we shall be fur- 
nished with a clue to trace out their ultimate design, and contom^ 
plate their mutual connection with, and dependence on each other : 
for the temlimoinj of Jesioi /.?, clearly and eminently, the sjnril of 
phecj, This is its ruling and vital principle. Divested of this, it 
loses its spirit and its power. We behold no consistency : the im- 
pression of its dignity is weakened ; its object is debased ; its end is 
darkened. Hut, viewed in this light, we behold in it a harmony 
wiiich delights, a grandeur which astonishes, and from llie result of 
the W'hole arises such evidence as carries conviction to the under- 
standing,’ More pail icu lari y, 

1. llie prophecies of’ the Old Tesianuait tllstincily announced 
that the Mkssiah was to ooinuc, when the government should be 
utterly lost from Judah. The seep/re (jieculitir prerogative and dig- 
nity) aha// not depart from Jadah till Shiloh eouuf, (Gen, xlix. 10;) 
I'his prediction all the antient Jews applied to the Messiah* 

The tribe of Judah is no longer a political body; it has no authority 
or magistrates of its own, l)ut is dispersed and confounded among the 
other tribes of ifews; its present condition, therefore, is an evident mark 
that Hhiloli, or the Messiah, — is already come* 

2. Daniel points out the precise Time in which he was to come, 
to make an end of sin, to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to 
bring in an everlasting rightcoiviiiess. * He fixes the seventy weeks 
(of years, that is, four Imndretl and ninety years,) on one side, at the 


I i)r. WhiU'^ti IJawjptou Lectures, p. eai. edit. 
« ix, 27. 
von* I. 
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edict of Artaxerxes, for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, which was 
accomplished by Nehemiah ; and, on the other, at the death of the 
Messiah, and the establishment of his chiircli. The two points of 
this duration are therefore known, and one determines the other : 
the term at which a revolution of four hundred and ninety years 
commences, necessarily shows where it ends. Tlie prophets Haggai 
and Malachi’ foretold that the Messiah, the desire of all 7 iai ions, 
*whom they wre seeking, should come before the destruction of the 
second temple, and that his presence should fill it with a glory which 
' the first temple had not, though it was far richer and more magnificent. 

Jesus Christ preached in that temple, which was totally destroyed 
within forty years afterwards. This second temple has been destroyed 
upwards of seventeen centuries ; whence it is manifest that more than 
seventeen centuries have elapsed since the Messiah came. 

S. The Place where the Messiah was to be born, — viin. Betli- 
lehem, — and the Tribe from which he w'as to spring, (that of Judah) 

. were literally predicted by Micah. 

Both those circumstances are recorded by the evangelists as iulfillod ; 
the providence of God so ordering it, that Augustus should then com- 
mand a general census to be taken, which caused Joseph and Mary to go 
to Bethlehem, not only that she might be delivered there, but that, their 
names being there entered, their laraily might be ascertained, and no 
doubt might afterwards arise as to their being of the line 0/ David, All 
the evangelists have mentioned that Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judeea, and that this is an undoubted Jact we are informed by Paul, when 
he asserts that U is evident our Lout sp^'avg out oj Judah,'^ 

’ 4. The prophet Isaiah has particularly foretold, that thcj Mes- 

siah should be BORN of a virgin (Isa. vii. 14.) and that ho should 
' descend from the family of David (ix. 6, 7. xi. 1, 2.) which was a 
, particular branch of the tribe of Judali. While he j)oints out lus 
miraculous birth, and describes his de,.scent, he pourtrays his <‘ha« 
racier in colours so striking and distinguishing, as to rendijr its 
appropriation to Christ obvious to every one wlio coinjnircjs the 
picture with the original. It was this holy prophet, that foretohl, 
that the Messiah should be (liii. 1, 2, 3.) dcbtitute of outwnr<l power 
or influence to attract the esteem, and ensure the attachment of the 
world; tliat though in the eye of God he should be (xxviii, Uh) the 
chief cornerstone, elect, precious; yet that he sliould be (viii. 14, 1.5.) 
a stone of stumbling and a rock (f offence to men who were guided by 
the springs which in general actuate the human breast, such as in- 
terest, ambition, and the love of sensual enjoyments ; and particu- 
larly it was foretold, that the Jews should fall on Ihh rock; shoiild 
refuse to build on him as the only foundation of their ho))cs; but 
should, in their attempt to shake aiul overthrow it, be themselves 
scattered and broken to pieces. Tlie same prophet declared that he 
should (vi. 9, 1 0, 1 L) veil the eyes of the wise and learned, and preach 
the gospel to the poor and illiterate; that he should (xlii* J, &c.) 
restore sight to the blind, health to the diseased, and light to those 


1 Haggai ii. Mai. iu, I. « Micah v. 2. Matt. ii. 1. Ilch. vii. hU 
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who had been oppressed with darkness ; that he should teach the 
true and perfect way, and should be the great instructor of the 
Gentiles; that (lx. 10.) kings should fall down before him, and all 
nations pay him homage and obedience ; that his reign should be 
gentle and benevolent ; and that the influence of his gospel should 
harmonise the jarring (Iv. 13.) passions of mankind, and together 
with the knowledge and worship of the true God, establish peace 
and purity on the earth. (Ivi. 6, 7, 8.) 

5. In the fifty-third chapter, the prophet gives a most striking 
and affecting picture of the temper and behaviour of the Messiah 
amidst the most distressing and humiliating scenes through which 
he passed. His Death, considered as the great propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world, was an object of such vast importance, that 
it pleased the Divine Being strongly to mark the more distinguished 
circumstances of it in prophetic language ; to the end that our faith 
in him might have every evidence to confirm it that was necessary 
to give satisfaction to modest and impartial inquirers. 

The fact in every respect corresponded with the prediction ; and so 
far was the prophet introduced into the secret counsels of the divine mind, 
tlmt when he spoke of future events, he appears to be relating their 
past history : for to that omniscient God, whose light directed the 
prophet’s eye throngli the darkest recesses of distant ages, prescience 
and accomplishment are the same ; and the future and the past form but 
one objccl. Hence the most striking scenes of Christ’s passion are de- 
lineated by the prophetic pencil with the same truth and exactness, as if 
they had been drawn on the spot when the secret volume of the divine 
decrees was unrolled, and when that which had been foreseen in vision 
was exhibited in reality. ^ 


1 Compare Mark xx. 27, 28. — White’s Bampton Leclurcs, pp. 291 — 294. So strik- 
ing is the prediction of Isaiah above referred to, and witli sucli precision has it been ful- 
ailed in the person of Jesus Clirist, that the modern opposors of revelation are obliged to 
have recourse to the most absurd and contradictoiy assertions in order to evade tJie forcible 
argument which it affords to tlie truth of the Scriptiues, Thus some have affirmed, that 
the piophecy in question was composed ajier the commencement of the Christian mra. 
Not to repeat the evidence already adduced (sec pp.39 — 49. supra,) for the genuineness 
of Isaiah’s writings as a component pait of the Old T’estanient, we may remark that this 
assertion is comidctely lefuted by the fact of his piophecy being extant in the Septuagint 
Creek version of the Hebrew Scriptures, which was executed o?i/y 282 years bepoiik 
the Christian jcra. Other opposers of revelation assort that. Jeremiah is the person to 
whom the prophet referred. T'his opinion W'as first asserted by the Jewish rabbi Sa^diah 
Oaon (in Aben Ezra’s commentary on lsaiah)> und was adopted by Grotius, from whom 
it has been copied by Collins, Paine, and other infidel writers. But the characters given 
of the person, who is the subject of this prophecy, by no means agree^ with Jeremiah. 
Pur this person is represented as one witltout guilt, entirely free from sin, and who had 
never gone astray like other men ; as one who was to sufier for the sins of others, which 
hufleiings he was to bear w'ith the utmost patience, — nay he was oven to make intercession 
for those Iransgressors w'ho were the cause of his sufferings : and though he was to be 
cut offl or tlie, yet he was to live again, have a large number of disciples and followers, and 
be highly exalted and dignified. Now none of these characters are applicable to Jeremiah, 
who was subject to the same sinful infirmities as other men are ; be was not wounded or 
liruiscd, nor did he die for the sins of his people; and the sufferings which he underwent 
on their account, he was so far from bearing with patience, that he even cursed the day 
wherein he was horn (Jer, xx. 14.) on account of them ; and prayed that he raiglit see the 
vengeance of God upon his countrymen (xx. 12.), and that God would them out like sheep 
for the slaughter f and prepare them for the day of slaughter, (xii, 3.) Further, Jeremiah had 
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In addition to these • prophecies of Isaiah, we may I'eniark, that 
long before his time David foretold the change of the order of the 
priesthood by the Messiah, — the office he should sustain, — the 
sufferings wliich he should undergo, — and the glorious triiunphs he 
should enjoy from his resurrection, his ascension, and the extensive 
propagation of his gospel- ^ 

f '6- The Messiah was not to lie in the grave and see coiTuptlon % 
I but was to be raised from the dead on the third day after his inler- 
^ment^jand to ascend into heaven, there to reign at his Father’s 
; right hand, invested with universal dominion.'* 

, How exactly all these things were accomplished in the person-of Christ 
■is obvious to every one that carefully compares these [)rcclIctions with 
their fulfilment- 

7- Lastly, -it was foretold that the Messiah should Auoia.sn the 
OXD, and introduce a new Covenant or dlsj)ensali()n with his p<*ople ; 
and accordingly, Jesus Christ brought in a more perfect and rational 
-jeconomy. * 

The old covenant is abolished, and its observance rendered impossible 
by the expulsion of the Jews from Jiubra and Jerusalem, and the^ de-" 
struction by fire of that temple and altar, on whieij the wbolti of the 
‘ Jewish public worship depended. It is, therefore, as impossible to doubt 
that the mediator of the new covenant is come, as to <|uestlon those ex- 
.ternal jhefs which prove that the antient coveiiaut subsists no longer. 

The manner in which the evangelical historians showed the iid- 
filmeait of the propliecies by Christ is remarkable, for they <li(l not 
apply them will 1 hesitation, as iflhcy w'ere doubtful concerning their 
sense, or undecided as to their object. Their bt)klnc.ss of assertion 
bore the stamp and character of truth. They had the deartisl 
proofs, -more particularly from miracles, that their master was tluj 
promised Messiah, and therefore were fully persuaded that all the 
;prophecies centred in him. They appear to have had no coiuntp- 
tion, that this evidence could, in the nature ol’ things, he niferable 
to.aity.one.else: and therefore they pressed the arguments dra-wu 


<iiot a large number of (Uscipk's, ueitlier was lie exalted and extolled as the person deherihed by 
Tsaiah is said to be. But all and every part of this propbec'y exactly agrees with the Mmiah, 
Jesus, whose first appearance was mean and abject; on wliich account he was d<*Hpis<'<l by 
,neen, from whom he suffered many things with inexpressible patience, and at last emluretl 
an ignominious death, which was an expiatory saciilice for the sins of the world: un<l 
being raised from the dead, he is now exalted high, on his Eather’'s right han<l, where Iw* 
ever lives to make intercession for transgressors ; and has (‘ver since had a large number 
of disciples, who have embraced his doctrines and espoused his cause, — a sml which hiui 
served him and will continue to strve him until time shall be no more. For an nc- 
.count of other evasions, to which the modern Jews have recourse in order to eludi* the 
force of .Isaiah’s Prophecy, see 15p, Pearson on (lie (’reed, pp. IHj}, |H*I, folio, lOih etlii, ; 
also lEyidences, vol. ii. pp. 1 — 11., ami Heligbnis NaturnUs et Revel atin Prin*^ 

.eipiaTtomTu. pp." diVl — W, 
t Psal.Jl ^,&c.,xxiL cx. 

* tJornpare l^sal. xyi. l6, with Matt, xxviii. f>. 

'3 Compare !ITos. vl 2. with Matt, xx. If), xxviii, 1—7. and 1 Cor.xv.d. 

4 Compare Fsar.xvi.’U. Ixviii. Ifl. and Jsu, ix, 7. Imkc xxiv. 51. Actsi. H, 

.and Matt* xxviii. 18. 

^ Compare Jcr.xxxi* 31 — £J4. with lleb. viu, o‘— Hi. 
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from the Old Testament upon the minds of the unconverteda with? 
all the sincerity of conviction, and all the authority of truth, ^ 


The preceding is a concise view of the predictions contained in 
the Old Testament,- concerning the advent, life, doctrine, sufferings, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ Such a variety 
of circumstances, therefore, predicted concerning one person so many 
years before he was born, and of such an extraordinary nature, — 
all accomplished in Clirist, and in no other person that ever ap- 
peared in the world, — point him out with irresistible evidence a« 
the Messiah, the Saviour of mankind. If only o?ie single man had 
left a book of predictions concerning Jesus Christ, and h^ad distinctly 
and precisely marked out the time, place, manner, and other circum-r 
stances* of his advent, life, doctrine, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion ; — a prophecy, or series of prophecies, — so astonishing, so 
circumstanced, so connected, would be the most wonderful thing in 
the world, and would have infinite weight. But the miracle is far 
greater: for, here is a succession of men, for four thousand* years, 
who were widely separated from each. other by time and place, yet, 
who regularly, and without any variation, succeeded one another 
to foretel the same event. Here, therefore, the hand of God is 
maiiifeht ; and Jesus Christ is evidenced to be the Messiah. Since 
the beginning of the world, all the prophecies have been present to 
his mind': he has taken from them all that seemed contradictory, 
when not considered in respect to him ; he has equally accomplished 
them, whether the thing they predicted concerning him were hu- 
miliating or divine ; and has demonstrated that he is the centre and 
end of tlicm all, by reducing them to unity in his own person. 

Further, by the accomplishment of the prophecies, which is the 
particular and incommunicable character of Jesus Christ, all seducers 
or px'ctendecl messiahs, whether past or future, are convicted of im-t 
posture. A few considerations will fully prove this point 

There is but one deliverer promised, and to one only do the Scrip- 
tures bear testimony. Whoever, therefore, has neither been promised 
nor foretold, can be nothing but an impostor: and whoever cannot 
ascend as high as the first })romise, or grounds himself upon Scrip- 
tures less antient than those of the Jews, stands convicted of impos- 
ture by that circumstance alone, either because he has m titles or 
has only t^fake one. 

All the prophets foretel what the Messiah is to do and suffer : 
there can, therefore, be no doubt between him, who has done and 
suffered what the prophets foretold, and him who has had no. hictw^ 
ledge ol> their predictions, or has not fulfilled them. 

Among the predictions of the prophets there are some that cannot 
be repeated, and which are so annexed to certain times and places, 
that they cannot be imitated by false Messiah. It was necessary, 
for instance, that the true Messiah should come into Uie vrorld before 
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the destruction of the second temple, because he was to teach there. 
It was necessary that lie should lay the foundations of the church in 
Jerusalem, because from Mount Sion it was to be diffused over the 
whole world. It was necessai'y that the Jews should reject him 
before their dispersion, because it was to be the punishment of their 
wilful blindness. Finally, it was necessary that the conversion of 
the Gentiles should be his work or that of his disciples, since it is 
by this visible mark that the prophets point him out. 

Now the temple is no more ; Jerusalem is possessed by strangers ; 
the Jews are dispersed, and the Gentiles are converted. It is clear, 
therefore, that the Messiah is come ; but it is not less manifest that 
no one else can repeat the proofs which he has given of his coming; 
and, consequently, uo one else can accomplish tdiat the prophets forc-^ 
told *woiild he fulfilled hp the Messialu 

Bishop Hurers fine view of prophecy will terminate this class of 
the Old Testament predictions with great j)r(>priety and force. 
“ Iff says that very learned and elegant writer, wc look into 
those writings, we find, 

J. That prophecy is of a prodigious extent; that it coinineiiced 
from the‘fall of man, and reaches to the consummation of all things: 
that for many ages it was delivered darkly, to few })erHons, and with 
large intervals from the date of one prophecy to that of another ; 
but, at length, became more clear, more frequent, and was uniformly 
carried on in tlie line of one people, separated from the rest of the 
world, among other reasons assigned, for this principally, to be the 
repository of the divine oracles : that, with some intermission, tins 
spirit of prophecy subsisted among that people, to (he comirjg of 
Christ; that He himself and his apostles exercised this power in the 
most conspicuous manner: and left behind them many predictions, 
recorded in the books of the New Testament, which proless to re- 
spect very distant events, and even run out to tlic end of time, or, 
in St.John’s expression, to that period, x<ohen the mijstenj of Cwd 
shall be perfected. (Rev. x. 7.) 

2. Further, besides the extent of this prophetic scheme, the 
d^nity of the person, whom it concerns, deserves our consideration. 
iTe is described in terms which excite the most august and magnifi- 
cent ideas. He is spoken of, indeed, sometimes as being the seed 
of the woman, and as the sou of man ^ yet so as being at the same 
time of more than mortal extraction. He is even represented to us, 
as being superior to men and angels; as far above all principality 
and power, above all that is accounted great, whether in luuiven or 
in earth ; as the word and wisdom of CSrod ; as the eternal Mon of the 
Father ; as the heir of all things, by whom he made the worlds; as 
the brightness of his glory and the express iiuage of his person. Wc 
have no words to denote greater ideas tliau these : tlm mind of man 
cannot elevate itself to nobler coiiceptioiis. Of such transcemlant 
worth and excellence is that Jesus said to be, to whom all the pro- 
phets bear witness, 

3. Lastly, the declared purpose, for which the Messiah, pre- 
figured by so long a train of prophecy, came into the world, corre- 
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spends to all the rest of the representation. It was not to deliver an 
oppressed nation from civil tyranny, or to erect a great civil empire, 
that is, to achieve one of those acts which history accounts most 
heroic. No: it was not a mighty state, a motor people — 

^ No 71 res Poinance feritiiraqiie regna — ’ 
that was worthy to enter into the contemplation of this divine person. 
It was another and for sublimer purpose, which He came to accom- 
plish : a purpose; in comparison of w'hich, all our policies are poor 
and little, and all the performances of man as nothing. It was to 
deliver a world from ruin; to abolish sin and death; to pui'ify and 
immortalise human nature: and thus, in the most exalted sense of 
the words, to be the Saviour of all men, and the blessing of all nations. 

There is no exaggeration in this account. I deliver the un- 
doubted sense, if aiot always the very words of Scripture. 

“ Consider tlien to what this representation amounts. Let us 
unite the several parts of it and bring them to a point. A spirit of 
})rophecy pervading all time ; — characterising one person, of the 
highest dignity ; — and proclaiming the accomplishment of one pur- 
pose, the most beneficent, the most divine, that imagination itself can 
project. — Such is the scriptural delineation, whether we will receive 
it or no, of that occonomy, which we call Prophetic P’* 

Class IV. 

Prophecies delivered by Jesus Christ and his apostles. 

The predictions delivered by Jesus Christ and his apostles, and 
which are recorded in the books of the New' Testament, are not less 
evidently the inspiration of omniscience than those contained in the 
Old Testament. 

The prophecies of Christ, indeed, were such as gave additional 
evidence to his divine character, and clearly proved him to be filled 
w'ith a spirit more than human. Pie uttered numerous predictions 
of events, altogether improbable on the ground of present appear- 
ances, and such as the most penetrating mind could never have fore- 
seen, nor conjectured, much less have described with all their pecu- 
liarities, and marked out the several incidents that attended them. 
Thus, Jesus Clu*ist foretold his own death and resurrection with an 
enumeration of many circumstances attending them, — the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, — the astonishing (and to all human views im- 
probable) fate of the temple of Jerusalem, and the total destruction 
of the city, — and the universal spread of his gosjiel, together with 
its extraordinary and glorious triumph over the power and policy 
of the world, notwithstanding all the violent opposition to which it 
w'ould be exposed. 

1. Jesus Christ foretold lus own Death several times, with an 
cnumcrution of many of the circumstances that were to attend it. 

* Bp. Hurd’s Litroduction to tlic feJtudy ol* the Prophecies, seim. ii. (Works, vol. v, 
pp, — a7. J 

On the predictions ol* ,k“jUs Olirist, see tlic Appeudi’c to this Voluiific, No. VX, 
Cliapter H. 
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In Matt. xvi. 21. he told his disciples that he mud go to Jemmlcm^ and 
there suffer mamj thiugs oj'the ehlerst and chief priests^ and scrihes^ and be 
killed* * III Mark and Matt. xx. 18, 19. he fbrctcLs, more par- 

ticularly the manner in whicli they would proceed against him, vi>:. that 
the chief priests and scribes twidd condemn him In death, but that they 
would not put him to death, but deliver him to ike Gentiles, to mock and 
scourge and crucifi/ him, which was afterwards done by Pilate, the llomau 
governor. He likewise predicted in what manner this was to be accom- 
plished, as, that he would be bctrnijed into the hands of men, and bp the 
man xvho dipped his hands with him in the dish, and that all his disciples 
xjoould forsake him* (Matt. xx. 18. xxvi. 2D. Dl.) And when Peter declared 
his resolution to adhere to him, Christ foretold that the apostle would 
deny him, with very particular circumstances of the time and manner of 
his denial. This night before the cock crow twice, thou shall dvnj/ me 
thrice (Matt* xiv. DO.); all which was puncliially accomplished. 

2. Jesus Christ also distinctly predicted liis IliosiruuKcTioK, with 
its circumstances, viz. tiuit he should, tisc again. I he third dap (Mutt* 
xvi. 21.), and that after he xms risen he xandd go before them into 
Galilee (Matt. xxvi. D2.), which w’us fulfilled. (Matt, xxviii. I6‘.) 

D. He likewise foretold the Dksc’KNT ok thk 1 Ioi.v >Siuhit on 
the apostles, in miraculous jxiwers and gills, and six^cifles tlui place 
where the Holy Spirit slumhl descend. 

Behold, X send the promise, of nuf Father upon poa ; but tarri/ ;/c in the 
dtp of Jerusalem until pe. be endued xcilh power Jrom on high* 
xxiv.*49.) And he partreularly declares tvhai tlie eifects of such descent 
Bhodd be, And these signs shall foi/oxo them that brlkve; in mp name 
shall they cast out devils, and thep shall speak xmth new tongues ; thep 
shall trdee up serpents, and if' thep drink anp dead ft/ thing it shall not hurl 
them ; thep shall lap hands on the. sick and thep shall recoxuo', (Mark xti* 
17? 18.) All which was punctually fullilled iii the second chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and in the following part of that liistory. 

4. The next instance of ClirisPs prophetic spirit is, his Kiniic- 
TELUNO TiiK DicsTiitfCTioN OK JKitmsAiJvM, uiul of its ctilehratt*<I 
temple, with all its preceding sign.s, and concomitant and subsequmit 
circumstances. He not only predicted the {leriod when this awlid 
event should take place, but descrilHid the very ensigns of those 
arms, which were to eiFoct the direful catastrophe ; and also fortiiold 
the various calamities that should befal the Jewish nation, and the 
total ruin in which their ecclesiastical and civil policy should he in- 
volved: and the very generation, dial heard the prediction, lived to 
be the miserable witnesses of its rulfihueal. * Of tlie prophecies, 
indeed, that respect the Jews (and which are common to the Niwv as 
well as to the Old Testament) some liave long sinat been accom- 
plished; others arc every day receiving their accomplishment before 
our eyes, and all of them abundautly prove the divine origin of the 
Gospel prophecy. The destruction ol‘ Jerusalem, with its unpaml- 
leled circumstances of horror, is not more clearly recorded by 
Josephus^ than it is foretold by Daniel, and by Jesus Christ. Nor 


I Soe iho particulars of this prophecy, with the histiuscul cvidcucc of its rullilnu'ut* 
jnjra, in the Appendix, No. VL (Jliaptcr II. 

‘■2 'fhe sixth and seventh bookn ol* Joscplius’i* History of tin* Jewish War with the lio-< 
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did the latter prophesy only, in the most definite language, the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Matt. xvi. 28.), and particularly that not 
one stone of the temple (Mark xiii. 2.) should be left upon another ; 
he also expressly foretold that Jerusalem, thus destroyed, should be 
trodden under foot by the Gentiles, till the time of the Gentiles 
should be fulfilled; while the Jews were to be carried away captive 
into all lands : and, according to the denunciation of their great 
lawgiver (Deut. xxviii. 37.), were to become an astonishment and a 
byc-word. 

Jerusalem teas taken by the Homans, and the temple was levelled to 
the ground. Whatever the distinguished affection of the Jews for their 
relimon and country could suggest, and whatever infidelity and hatred 
of Christianity could help forward in their favour, was tried in vain, with 
the malignant view of confronting and defeating these prophecies. The 
apostate Julian, — an emperor qualified for the attempt in riches, power, 
and persevering hostility to the name of Christ, — collected the Jews 
from all countries, and led them on under his favourite Alypms, to 
rebuild their temple. Every human power co-operated with them, and 
every difficulty appeared to have vanished : when on a sudden, the work 
was broken up with terror and precipitation ; and an enterprise, ofwhich 
the execution was so zealously desired and so powerfully supported, was 
at oucc deserted. As the influence of human means was entirely en- 
ijagcd in its favour, the miscarriage of it must be ascribed to supernatura 
fmorposition. What this was, wc are informed by contemporary and 
other writers, and particularly by Ammianus Marcclliiius : whose testi- 
mony as a pagan, a philosopher, and a bosom friend of the apostate 
prince, infidelity would fully and readily admit, were it not beforehand 
apprised of its contents. Ho declares, that “ hornblc balls of fire, break- 
ing out near the foundation with frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered 
the place fiotu time to time inaccessible to the scorched and blasted 
workmen: and, that the victorious element continuing in this manner 
obstinately bent, as it vvorc, to repel their attempts, the enterprise was 
abandoned.” » So satisfactory and decisive is this evidence ot the im- 
partial heathen writer, that the historian of the Decline and Fall ol the 
Iloinan Etniiire, although he attempts with stubborn scepticism to mva- 
lidate some of its proofs, and insimiates a want of impartial authorities, is 
compelled not only to acknowledge the general fact, but many of the 
particular circumstances by which it was accompanied and distinguished. 

‘ How literally the latter part of the above noticed prodietion, relative 
to the dispersion and degradation of the Jews, has been fulfilled, from 
the davs of Titus and Hadrian to the imseiU tune, every historian 
informs us: that it is so now, we have the evidence of our own senses 
and personal knowledge. The nations, that once shook the world with 
their anus, have in their turns disappeared, and mingled again with the 
common mass of mankind : but the Jews, though exiles m every country 
under heaven, and in every country oppressed, haled, and despised, have 
yet, by a peculiar fate, of winch the world affords no second instance, 

mans contoiu <v detailed narrative of the events, which were predicted by Jesus Christ in 

nist. lilnxxiii. c. i. tom. i. p. 332- edit. Bipont. 

» nlline and Ml, vol. Iv. p. lOS. Bp. Warburton has iully examined, vindmat^. 
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survived, for more than seventeen centuries, the loss of their country and 
the dissolution of their government, have preserved their name and 
language, their customs and religion, in every climate of the globe: and, 
though themselves not a people, have yet subsisted a separate and dis- 
tinct race in the midst of every other nation. Having totally lost the 
sceptre^ and having no lauogive?' independently of a foreign tribunal, they 
afford a standing proof that the Shiloh is comk, io tvhom the gather I of 
the people should be ; and thus exhibit a wonderful example of the trutli 
oi* their oww prophetic Scriptures, and in consequence a continual and in- 
creasing evidence of the divine authority of ours. 

5. Further, Jesus Christ foretold tliat he should have a CirtTiicm 
AND People, not only by express prophecies, but also by monuments 
or ordinances of perpetual observance, instituted by him for Ins 
church, and which, as we have already seen subsist to the present 
day. He commanded his apostles to go and teach all nations; and 
■accordii]gly Ihej/ forth, after Iiis ascension, and preached the 
gospel every with great success, the Lord xwrking with them, 

and cotf/irming the twrds with signs or miracles fottowhig. 

Both sacred and profane historians bear testimony to the rapid propa- 
gation of the Gospel, after the death of its author. In a few days after 
the ascension, there were at Jerusalem about one hundred and iwentj/ 
disciples (Acts i. 15.) : on the day of Pentecost, which vvjis ton days alltu'*- 
wards, there were added to them about tiihke rnousANn soui-s (ii. H.): 
and soon after the number of the men was about Jive thousand (iv. -t.); 
after this we arc told that mulliludes of hellevcrs, both men and xvomen, 
xvere added to the Lord ; that the nuniber of the disciples tvvre ninl/iplied 
in Jerusalem greallp, and that a great compani/ (f priests tcere obedient to 
the faith, (v. and vi.) This rapid diffusion ofChristianity among the J(*ws 
was accomplished within the short space of two years utter the ascension. 
In the course of the seven following years, the Gospel was preached to 
the Gentiles in Caesarea ; and, a year after this, a great number of them 
was converted at Antioch. The words of the historian are : — A oiucat 
NUMBEK believed and turned io the Lord } — Muoir people xms added 
to the Lord i the apostles Bai'uabas and Said taught much people. 

(xi. 21. 24. 26.) On the death of Herod (which happened next year), 
the tvord of God giiew and multiplied (xii. 24,): and, in tlie fhre(^ 
following years, when Paul preached at Iconium, a chieat multitude 
both 0 / Jetos and also of the Greeks believed (xiv. 1.); and he afterwards 
taught MANY at Derbc, a city of Lycaonia. (21.) In three years after 
this, or in sixteen years after the ascension, Paul found tlie (bnitilc cou- 
vcits of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, established in the faith, and inckkas- 
ING IN numheji daily, (xvi. 5.) In Thessalonica, some of the Jews believed, 
and of the devout Greeks a gueat mul'J’itudk, and (f the chitf women 
NOT A few. (xvii, 4.) At Berea many of the Jews helievef; also of 
honourable xvomen xvkich were Greeks, and (f men not A few (12.): at 
Corinth, many hcaiing, believed and xmre bajdlsed (xviii. 8.); and the 
remark of the hifatorian Liike,.- 5 o mighiili/ grexv the word of God and 
prevailed m.), proves the success of Pauls preaching at Ephesus; 
as also does the complaint ol* Demetrius, that throughout all Asia this 
Paul^ hath persuaded and turned axmip much peopi.e! (26.) At Athens 
certain men clave unto him and believed, (xvii. 64.) 

What the evangelical historian here relates, is further contirmc'd Ijy 

^ pi>. MO, M7 
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history to be plain and undoubted matter of fact; for the apostle Paul 
\\rote opistle.'i io nil the HainU at Homey to the churches nt Cormthy in 
Galaliuy nt Epfwt^usy Colossiey ami Thessatonieny and to all the saints at 
Philippi^ xeith the lush ops and deacons ; which he neither would nor could 
hu\e done, if tliere had not hecni a considerable number of Christians in 
all tlmse places. Inirther, he stationed Timothy at Ephesus, and gave 
him directions for the government of tlje church tlicre : and he left I'ilus 
in Pieti\ with a cosumission to set in order the Ihinp^s that tverc tmnlingy 
and ordain ciders in cverj/ citip (Tit. i. 5.) Peter ’directs his epistle to 
the eleeiy scattered throaphout Pnntus, Galaliay Cappadociiiy Asia, and 
Bitht/nia, (I l\‘t. i. 1, 12.) In Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians (i. (>. 
lie represents the (Jospel as then already preached in all the xvorld and/o 
ex'crij creatioe tvhieh is under heaven. This was nearly tliirty years after 
the asc(‘n^ion of Jesus Christ, or about the year 62 of the vulgar jcni. 
We also learn from <jcclesiastical history that, soon after tlio first preach- 
ing of the (lospel, chinches were estahliahecl and l)ish<)j:>s settled, in every 
part of the then known world; the names of many of whom are recorded. 
'I’hore were also Christian uritorsb many of whose works are still extant, 
in ;iil parts of the world, as at Antioch, Smyrna, Sardis, Edessa, Athens, 
(^winth, Alexandria, Cartilages Rome, and in Gaul ; and who have al- 
leaily fnrni.shed us with striking testimonies to the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Christisin Hcriptures. 

In considering tiie testimonies above cited from the historian Luke, it 
is worthy of n-murk, that his account is a very incomplete nairativc of 
the jiropagation of (’hristianity ; a very small part of it only being appro- 
priated to the history ol’the twelve apostles, more particularly of Peter, 
and the ronminchfr (forming abmit two thirds of the Acts of the Apostles) 
being oci’upiod with tlie relation of Paul’s conversion and apostolic 
luf;mirs ; not to mention that, in this history, large portions of time arc 
passed over with a very slight notice. If, therefore, what vve read in the 


* It may Ih*Ii) to convey to ti« some notion of the extent and progress of Christianity, 
or rather of the character and (piulity of ninny early Christians, of iheir learning and their 
Inlwurs, to uolico the number of Cliristian wnfers vvlio flourished in tliese ages. Saint 
Jeronufs catalogue coutairiH writers within the (irst tliree centuries, and ihc first 

six years of fiio fourth; imd Jif/t/^pntr between that time and his own, viz, a. i>, 302^ 
Jerome introduces his catalogue with the following just remonstrance: — ‘ Let those, wljo 
:,ay th<‘ church has laid uo pliilosophers, nor elo<|iH*ut and learned men, observe %vho and 
what they were who fouiuled, established, and adorned it: let them cease to accuse our 
faith of rusticity, and confess their mistake,* (.fer, Prol, in Lib. (le »Sacr. Eccl.) Of 
these w liters seveial, as Justin, Iremeus, (’lement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origon, 
Htirdesanes, Uijuiolitns, ICusebius, w'ere valiiminous writers. Christian writers abounded 
particularly about the year 178. .Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, founded a library in 
that city, A. 0. itlih Pampliilus, the frieml of Origen, founded a library at Ctesarea, a.i>, 
Cb'J. Public defences were also set foith, l>y vatious adyoentes of the religion, in the 
course of the first three centurie*'- Within one hundred years after Christ’s ascension, 
(ptadratiis and Aristides, whose wmk.s, except some few fragments of the first, are lost ; 
and about twenty years afterwards, Ju-ttin Martyr, wlat.se works remain, presented apolo- 
gh*s ftirtbe Christian religion to the Homan emperors; (^mulralus and Aristides to Adrian, 
Justiti to Autotiimis Pius, and a second to iMarcus Antoninus. JVIelito, bishop of Sardis, 
auil Apolliunris, bishop of niera}>olis, and Mdiiades, men of great reputation, did the 
same to Marcus Antoninus, twenty yenis aHerwards: (jCusi'b. Hist. lib. iv, c. See 
also Lunlaer, voh ii. p. /Idd.) and ten yeais after this, Apollonius, who sulfered maityr- 
dom under the emperor <?ommo<lus, composed an apology for Ids faith, which he read in 
Itie senate, amt which was afterwartls publishtsl. (Lurdner, voh ii, p. dH7.) Fourteen 
years after the apology <*f ApollouiuH, ’’rerttdUan adtlressed the woik, which now remains 
uncier ftiat mime, to tliv’ goventon, of j**'‘’''hiees in the Homan empire ; and nlxmtthe same 
time, IVliimcins Felix compostsl a clefems' of the (’hrhtiau religion, whieh is still extant ; 
and slioHly sifter the conclusion of this century, copious defences of Christianity were pub- 
lished by AruobiU‘»and Lactiuitlus/* Haley’s Evidence ;, \ol. ii. pp. 231 . tidb. 
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Acts of the Apostles be true, much more than is contained in that his*- 
tory must be true also. We are, moreover, indebted for the information, 
•which it presents to us respecting the spread of the Gospel, more to in- 
cident or occasion than to any design in the historian to magnify the 
number or rank of the converts. Thus, Luke is totally silent concerning 
some of the apostles, as well as the number of converts to the Christian 
name and faith, at Philippi, Galatia, and other places and countries ; nor 
is it likely that we should have known any thing of the number in many 
places, had not incidents occurred, which made it necessary for the his- 
torian to mention themJ 

Beside the intimations contained in the New Testament respecting 
the progress of Christianity, its wonderful and speedy propagation 
throughout the world is attested by the joint consent of contempo- 
rary pagan and of Christian writers. 

Thus, the historian Tacitus, speaking of the persecutions by Nero, 
A.n. 65, says, that this pestilent superstition (so he terms the Christian 
religion) spread itself not only through Judaea, but even in the city of 
Kome, and that a mst multitude of Christians was seized and })ut to death 
by the emperor. Here then is a most incontestable proof of the wonder- 
ful propagation of Christianity. In the time of Nero, scarcely more than 
thirty years from the first publication of the Gospel at Jerusalem, tliere 
was not only a vast multitude at Romo, who embraced the Christian 
religion, but also a large number of Christians, who were arraigned and 
condemned to death for the profession of their faith. But most strong 
is the testimony of the younger Plihy in his epistle to the emperor 
Trajan, a. d. 107, from which we learn that, during his proconsulate in 
Pontus and Bithynia, the Christians abounded in those provinces ; that 
informations had been lodged against many on this account; and that 1h‘ 
had made diligent inquiry, even by torture, into the nature of tlu‘ charij;c 
against them, but could not discover any crime of wlncli they werci 
guilty, besides (what he terms) an evil and excessive supersfilion. He 
adds, that he thought it necessary, on this occasion, to consult the em- 
peror, especially on account of the (atKAT numiskr (f persons, vdio are in 
danger of suffering i for many, of all ages and tf ever ij rank, of hoik sexes, 
are accused and wll be accused ^ nor has the contagion (f Hi fs superstition 
seized cities only, hut the lesser iotens also, and the open countnj,^' And he 
further intimates that the iemjjles had been almost deserted, the saeretl so-' 
lemniim discontinued, and that the victims had met uoith but fciv purehnsvrs^ 
Thus mightily grexe thc^ wrd of God and prevailed in a province far dis- 
tant from Juuoea, within seventy years after its hrst promulgation. 

The Christian Fathers attest the same rapid mid 
progress of the Gospel, 

Clement, the fellow-labourer of Paul (Phil. iv. 3.), testifies that tins 
apostle preached ‘‘ both in the east and voest, taught the whole would 

^ The incidents above alluded to are, “the murmuring of the (irecian cirnvem; the 
rest from persecution ; Herod’s death ; the sending of Barnabas to AiUuu'h, and ^Bar- 
nabas calling Paul to his assistance ; l^aul coming to a place, and iituUng tllcru <liHeipIeH} 
tho clamour of the Jews; the complaint of artificers interested in the support of the po- 
pular religion ; the reason assigned to induce Paul to give Htifisfaction to the Cliristians 
of Jerusalem, Had it not been fur these occasions, it is probalde that no notice whatever 
would have been taken of the number of converts, in several of the pasHages in which that 
notice now appears. All this tends to remove the suspicion of a design to exagurerate or 
deceive.” Evidences, volii. p. 2 M. 

2 See the testimonies of Tacitus and Pliny at length, pp, 1<)1. lati—lfLL 
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righteousness, and travelled to the utmost parts of the luest*^ 1 Jxjstin* 
Mart’sr, who flourished in the second century, (a. d. 140, about thirty- 
years after the date of Pliny’s letter,) says, that in his time, there tjoas no 
PART of mankind, uohether Barbarians or Greeks, among vohom prayers and 
thayiksgivings are not offered up to the Creator of the uoorld, through the name 
of the crucified JesusJ*^'^ Iren^us, who later in the same century (a. d. 170) 
was bishop of Lyons in Gaul, assures us that the Gospel ixtas preached 
THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE WORLD, to the extreme parts (fthe earth, by the 
apostles and their disciples'^; and that, in his time, there were 
founded in Germany, Spain, Gaul, and in the East, Egypt, and Libya.^* ^ 
After fifty years, (a. d. 190,) Tertullian, another Christian Father, 
appeals to the Roman governors, saying, — We were hut of yesterday, 
and we have filled your cities, islands, towns, and burghs; the camp, the 
senate, and the forum ; — every sex, age, rank, and condition are converts 
to Christianity.*' Thirty years farther down, Origen (a. d. 220) repre- 
sents Christianity as now triumphant. “ By the good providence of God,*’ 
says he, the Christian religion has so flourished and increased, conti- 
nually, that it is now preached freely, and without molestation, although 
there were a thousand obstacles to the spreading of the doctrines of Jesus 
in the world.” ® In less than eighty years after this, A. d. 300, Christianity, 
under Constantine, became the established religion of the Roman empire.'' 

The Character of the Age in which the Christian faith was first 
propagated also demands a distinct consideration. 

It was not a barbarous and uncivilised period, but was remarkable for 
those improvements by which the human faculties were strengthened. 
In most countries knowledge was diffused further and more universally 
than it had been at any former time : there never was a more learned, 
more philosophical, or more discerning age, than that in which the Chris- 
tian religion was proposed to mankind ; and when, from the profound 
peace which the world enjoyed under the Roman government, an easy 
communication subsisted between all countries, so that wise men could 
not only judge of such extraordinary events as had happened, but could 
also freely impart to one another their sentiments concerning them^ Now, 
in such an enlightened age as this was, if the facts and doctrines preached 
by the apostles had been false, they would instantly have been discerned 
to be so ; and the confutation of them would have quickly passed from 
one country to another, to the utter confusion of the persons who had 
endeavoured to propagate the belief of them. The generality of the 
first converts, it is true, were men in the middle and lower stations of life : 
but even these, in an age of such knowledge and intercourse, were suf- 
ficiently secured against false pretensions of any kind. Indeed, supposing 
even that their minds were but imperfectly imbued with knowledge, their 
attachment to their first religious notions would be strong in proportion 
to their ignorance, and no argument would be sufficient to induce persons 
of this character and rank to change their principles but evident miracles. 
Wherefore, this class of persons being converted in such numbers, and 


* Clement, Epist, i. afi Corinth. § 

« Justin. Dial, cum Tryphone, p. 345. 

3 Irenseus, adv. Hffires, lib. i. c. 2. 

4 Ibid. c. 4. ^ Apol. c. 37 . ® In Cels. lib. i. 

7 For a full view of the universal and rapid propagation of Christianity, with the va- 
rious testimonies of Christian, and especially of l^agan authors, see M. Vemet*s elaborate 
Traitd do la Vdritd de la lieligion Chrdtieiiue, tomes viii. ix. and x. See also Dr. Ben-^ 
son’s History of the Propagation of Cliristiauity. 
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so early, is an absolute demonstration that many and great miracles wore 
every vrhero wrought by the first preachers of the Gospel But the first 
converts to Christianity were not confined to the middle and lower ranks 
of life: even in the earliest age, wc find among them men of character, 
rank, learning, and judgincnt, whose offices and stations rendered tlicni 
conspicuous ; courtiers, statesmen, chief priests and rulers, governors of 
cities, proconsuls, consuls, and heathen pliilosophers * ; many of wdiom 
wrote learned and able apologies for the Christian faith, which arc still 
extant. In process of time, it was not a single distinguished person, in 
this city, or in that nation, who obeyed the Gospel : but vast multitudes 
of the noble, the learned, the wise, and the mighty, as well as others, in 
every country (tliough they could have no temptation or inducement what- 
ever to forsake the religions in which they had been educated), volunta- 
rily embraced Cliristianity, and worshipped Jesus Christ as God, con- 
strained by tlie irresistible force of truth in the evidences of the Gospel. 

A circumstance that adds weight to the preceding fiicts, and which 
tlicrefore deserves particular attention, is, that the Prqjhsiou of 
Christianity ix^as followed bij no worldly adiHiutagc^ that could induce 
men to renounce their native religions, and embrace a form of wor- 
ship, so dilTerent from every thing tluit was then practised. 

On the contrary, those who renounced heathenism not only denied 
themselves many gratifications in which their respective religions had 
formerly indulged them, but also voluntarily subjected themselves to 
a rigid and severe course of life, widely difibrent from that to which 
they liad been accustomed, and to the forfeiture of the favour of 
their families and friends, as well as exposed themselves to the Joss 
of honour, fame, and fortune, yea, even to the most excruciating and 
terrible suflFerings. By the magistrates they were subjected to heavy 
fines, their property was confiscated, and they were made to sulfer a 
variety of ignominious punishments, which to generous minds arc more 
grievous than, death itself. They were imprisoned and proscribed; 
they were banished ; they were condemned to work in the mines ; they 
were thrown to be devoured by wild beasts, or made to fight with 
them in the theatres for the diversion of the people ; they were put to 
the torture ; they were placed in red-hot iron chairs ; they were cru- 
cified, impaled, burnt alive; — in short, they were subjected to all 
the torments which cruelty and barbarity, refined and infimned by 
revenge, could invent ; — torments, the bare mention of which excites 
horror in the human mind.- Now, as all these tilings arc most re- 
pugnant to human nature, it follows that whatever was the cause of 
them, would be received with the utmost reluctance and difficulty* 
Nothing therefore but evidence, — the most convincing and resistless, — 
could make men in such circumstances, acknowledge the truth of the 
gospel history, and receive a religion founded thereon, which plunged 
them into such certain and terrible misfortunes. The blood of the mar- 
tyrs became the seed of the church : their constancy under tlie tortures 
to which they were exposed, excited the attention of many distinguished 


‘ Arnobius, who flourished in the fonuer part of the third century, urj>ing the triumphant 
efficacy of the Christian faith, says, Who would not believe it, when he sees in liow short 
a time it has conquered so great a part of the world j when men of so great understanding, 
orators^ granwiarimiSf rkeloncinns, lawyers, 'physicians, and phUosopJwrSt have renounceil 
their former sentiments, and have embraced the doctrines of the gospel Adv. Geutes, 
lib. ii. p. 21. 

See an examination of the difficulties attendant on the first propagation of Christianity, 
in the Appendix, No, V. fn/re. 
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philosophers ^ and made them inquisitive into the nature of that religion, 
which could endue the mind with bo much strength, and overcome the 
fear of death, nay even raise an earnest desire of it, though it appeared in 
all its terrors. This, they found, had not been effected by all the doc- 
trines of those philosophers, whose writings they had carefully studied, 
and who had been I abouring at this great point. The sight of these 
dying and tormented martyrs engaged them to search into the history 
and doctrines of him for whom they had suffered. The moie they inves- 
tigated, the more they were convinced ; until their conviction grew so 
strong, that they themselves embraced the same truths, and either 
actually laid down their lives, or were always in readiness so to do, rather 
than depart from the faith and hope of the gospel. To adopt the de- 
claration of one, whoso hatred of Christianity will acquit him of inten- 
tional exaggeration on this point: — While that great body'" (the 
Homan empire) was invaded by open violence or undermined by slow 
decay, a pure and humble religion gently insinuated itself into the minds 
of men ; grew up in silence and obscurity ; derived new vigour from 
opposition ; and finally erected the triumphant banner of the cross on 
the ruins of the capitol. Nor was the influence of Christianity conflned 
to the period or to the limits of the Roman empire. After a revolution 
of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that religion is still professed by the 
nations of Europe, the most distinguished portion of human kind in arts 
and learning, as well as in arms. By the industry and zeal of the Euro- 
peans, it has been widely diffused to the most distant shores of Asia and 
Africa ; ami by means of their colonies, has been firmly established from 
Canada to Chili, in a world unknown to the antients.'"^ 

The success of the Gospel, independently of its being a literal 
and most signal fulfilment of prophecy, affords a most striking proof 
of its truth and divine origin, when we consider the weakness and 
meanness of the instruments that were employed in this great work. 

Destitute of all human advantages, protected by no authority, as- 
sisted by no art, not recommended by the reputation of its author, 
not enforced by eloquence in its advocates, the wrd of God g7'ew 
mightily and prevailed* Twelve men, poor and artless, and illiterate, 
wc beliold triumphing over the fiercest and most determined oppo- 
sition, — over the tyranny of the magistrate, and the subtleties of 
the philosopher, — over the prejudices of the Gentile and the bigotry 
of the Jew%” They offered violence to no man ; they did not go about 
to compel any, by force, to entertain the doctrine which they preached, 
and to enlist under their banner ; they were not attended with legions 
of armed men, to dispose men for the reception of their doctrine, by 
plunder, by violence, by tortures ; neither did they go about to tempt 
and allure men to their way of thinking and acting by the promises 
of temporal rewards, and by tlie hopes of riches and honours ; nor 
did they use any artificial insinuations of wit and eloquence to gain 
upon the minds of men. On the contrary, they utterly disclaimed, 
both in word and deed, all violent and harsh measures of proceed- 
ing, all force and compulsion upon the human conscience, and all 
conversions made by the terror of punishment or the sword* The 


1 Justin Martyr, Q^uadratus, Aristides, Atbenagoras, Tertullian, Lactantius, Arnobius, 
and others. 

‘-i Gibbon’s Decline and Full, vol ii. p. 265. 
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weapons of their warfare were the purity, spirituality, and reason- 
ableness of the doctrines which they delivered, the authority of the 
high name by whose commission they preached, and the miraculous 
works which they were enabled to perform : nor did they use any 
other arms to conquer the virulence of their enemies, and to gain 
proselytes to the faith, except patience, meekness, humility, submis- 
sion to the civil power in all things lawful, and universal good will 
to mankind. The followers of Jesus were numerous enough, long 
before the empire became Christian, to have attempted the way of 
force, had it been permitted to them : and the insults, the oppres- 
sions, the persecutions which they suffered from their pagan enemies, 
were enough to have provoked the most passive tempers to some 
acts of hostility and resistance. But every one knows that they had 
recourse to no arms, besides those of the Spirit : they took no ad- 
vantage of distracted times, to raise commotions in behalf of the new 
religion, or to suppress the old one : yet with meekness, and patience, 
and suffering ,* by piety, by reason, by the secret influence of the 
divine blessing on these feeble efforts, the doctrine of the cross in- 
sensibly gained ground, spread itself far and wide ; and in the end 
became victorious over all the rage, and power, and sophistry of an 
unbelieving w’orld. It succeeded in a peculiar degree, and in a pe- 
culiar manner ; it derived that success from truth ; and obtained it 
under circumstances where falsehood must have been detected and 
crushed : and the Christian I'eligion has remained to this day, in full 
vigour, notwithstanding its adversaries have every where strenuously 
attacked it both with arguments and with arms. But vain have been 
the efforts of its antagonists : all that they have written and said, has 
only contributed to elucidate and confirm those parts of Scripture, 
which had not before been fully examined. Driven from the field 
by the overpowering weight and evidence of factS:, the insidious 
ingenuity of the infidel and sceptic has been employed in the futile 
and preposterous endeavours of accounting for the miraculous suc- 
cess of Christianity from causes merely human. 

Accordingly, a late eminent histoi'ian (the elegance of whose style 
has conferred an alarming popularity on the licentiousness of his 
opinions) — though he affects to admit that the propagation of the 
Gospel was owing to the convincing evidence of its doctrine, and to 
the ruling providence of its great Author, — has assigned the re- 
ception of Christianity iojve emtses ; each of which he has repre- 
sented as in reality unconnected with any divine interposition. And 
as his account of the spread of Christianity has been industriously 
circulated, in a detached form, by the enemies of divine revelation, 
a few remarks ^on this historian’s five causes may properly claim a 
place here. The causes in question are as follow : — “ J. The In- 
flexible and Intolerant Zeal of the first Christians, derived from the 
^ws, but purified from the unsocial spirit which had deterred the 
Gentiles from embracing the law. IL The Doctrine of a Future 
Life, unproved by every additional circumstance which could give 
weight and efficacy to that important truth. III. Tlie Miraculous 
Powers ascribed to the primitive church. IV. The Pure and Aus- 
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tere Morals of the Christians. V. Tiie Union and Discipline of the 
Christian Republic, which gradually formed an independent and 
increasing state in the heart of the Roman empire.’^ ^ Such are the 
historian's five causes ; which, unhappily for his sagacity, are totally 
inadequate to the efiects he supposes them to have produced ; for 
they could not operate till Christianity had obtained a considerable 
establishment in the world ; and the tact is (as we have already 
shown from the testimonies of heathen as well as of Christian wri- 
ters % that the first and greatest miracle^ in the propagation of 
Christianity^ had been m'ou^ht before the causes assigned by him 
couUl begin to opicrate* 

Let us, however, briefly examine these secondary causes, and see 
if they really are adequate to the effects ascribed to them. 

1, 11)6 first is the Inferrible and Intolerant Zeal of the first 
Christians^ 

But how an inflexible and intolerant zeal, such as condemned even 
those practices, which in the opinion of the historian,^ might perhaps 
have been -tolerated as mere civil institutions,*' could invite pagans, amidst 
all their prejudices, to embrace Christianity, does not seem altogether 
easy to explain. It might, indeed, produce the only effect, which the 
historian in the recapitulation of his argument might assign to it ; viz. it 
might supply Christians with that ‘‘ invincible valour, which should keep 
them firm to their principles, but it could hardly be of service in con- 
verting pagans. Is not then this secondary cause inadequate to its do* 
dared eject? But wo deny the fact that any kind or any degree of 
intolerance existed among the primitive Christians : on the contrary, 
they experienced every possible kind of suffering and torture from the 
intolerance of their heathen persecutors. And, as to their zeal, we main- 
tain that it did not bear the slightest similitude to the fierceness and 
bigotry of the Jews, from whom it is insinuated that they derived it. 
‘‘ It was derived from very different causes, and aimed at far nobler ends. 
It was not the narrow and temporal interests of one nation, but the ge- 
neral reformation and the spiritual happiness of the i^ihole 'worlds which 
the teachers of Christianity were anxious to promote. That firmness 
which may be construed into intolerance, and that activity which we arc 
content to call by the name of zeal, had, in the usual course of human 
ailairs, a tendency to retard rather than to facilitate the propagation of 
the Cospcl. The Christian, instead of falling into the fashionable and 
popular intercommunity ol worship, disdained — amid the terrors of itn- 
pondin<>- death — to throw incense on the altar of Jupiter: be boldly 
pronounced the whole system of pagan mythology imposture: and 
charged the whole ritual of its external devotions with grovelling super- 
stition and profane idolatry." 

2. To tlie next secondary cause alleged wc may certainly attribute 
more force ; and the friends of Christianity will very readily acknow- 
lethro The Doctrine of a Future Lifd^ (delivered as it was with the 
demonstration of the spirit and of power) to have had its share m 
spreading the bclict of it. 

But the success, perhaps, was owing rather to this demonstration of 


* Gn)b(>u’s Beeline and Fall, vol. ii. p. 267. 
« See pp. SiiO — 330. supra. 
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spirit and of power, than to the doctrine itself, which was by no means 
suited either to the expectations or wishes of the pagan world in general : 
for it was oifensive to the Epicureans, by the punishments it threatened 
against the voluptuous and the wicked ; and it was not attractive to the 
vulgar by the very rewards which it proposed. The pride of the philo- 
sopher was shocked by the doctrine of a resurrection, the mode of which 
he was unable to comprehend : and the imaginations of other men were 
feebly impressed by the representations of a future state, which did not 
hold out the serene sky, and the luxurious enjoyments of an elysium. 
Men, indeed, must have believed the Gospel in general, before they be- 
lieved the doctrine of futurity on its authority : they must have been 
Christian believers before they admitted that doctrine ; so that this doc- 
trine could not have been a cause of the propagation of Christianity. 

3. The Miraculous Powey's ascribed to the Primitive churcld^ are 
assigned as a third cause by the historian, who proceeds, in a style 
of the most contemptuous and bitter derision, to insinuate that these 
powers were never possessed. 

The considerations already offered on the subject of miracles h to 
which the reader is referred, prove that miraculous powers were not 
merely ascribed, but actually possessed by the apostles and first preachers 
of Christianity ; to which we may add, that neither Porphyry, Colsus, 
Julian, nor any other of its most virulent enemies, denied, or attempted 
to deny, the existence and reality of those miracles ; and Christianity has 
nothing to fear from the improbable cause (magic) to which they ascril)cd 
them. Besides, the Christian miracles were liable to peculiar difficulties, 
which obstructed their reception ; so that if they had not really and in- 
disputably been performed, they neither could nor would have been 
credited. ‘‘ The multitude of popular gods admitted among the heathens 
did, by necessary consequence, occasion such a multitude of pretended 
miracles, that they insensibly lost their force, and sunk in their esteem. 
Though the philosophers in general, and men of reading and contempla- 
tion, could not but discover the grossness and absurdity of the civil re- 

ligion : yet this could have little effect on the vulgar or themselves : 

not^ on the vulgar^ because it was the business of the wisest and most 
politic heads zealously to support and encourage them in iheir practices ; 
— not on ihemselvesj because, if they despised their gods, they must de- 
spise their miracles too.*’ ^ Now, under these circumstances, miracles as- 
cribed to the first propagators of Christianity, must have created an 
immediate and stubborn prejudice against their cause ; and nothing could 
have subdued that prejudice but miracles really and visibly performed, 
Mr. Gibbon’s third cause, therefore, is as inadequate as the two preceding, 

4. A fourth cause is the Pure and Austere Morals of the first 
Chnstiansf which he reduces to a mean and timid repentance for 
former sins, and to an impetuous zeal in supporting the rciiutatiuu 
of the society in, which they were engaged. 

“ But surely, in the eyes of the hauglity and jealous Romans, such re- 
pentance and such zeal must have equally excited opposition to Chris- 
tianity. The first would have provoked contempt among persons of 
their daring selt-sufficiency; and the other would have awakened the 
jealousy of the magistrate. True it is, that the Christians had virtues of 

> Sco pp. 186. 189, 190. 252. stqwtt. 

2 Weston, on the liojection of Christian Miracles by the Uealheii, p. ;m«. 
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a nobler kind. It is also true that those virtues did ultimately triumph 
over the scorn and malice of their foes ; and it is true, that a religion, 
producing such effects on its followers, and deriving success from such 
means, carries with it a presumptive proof of which imposture never 
could boast,’" Though the historian ascribes the growtii of Christianity 
to the exemplary virtues of its first converts, which encouraged others 
to join their communion, he docs not account for the exemplary virtues 
of the first converts themselves; nor for the conversion of abandoned 
heathens to the Gospel of Christ, and to holiness of heart and in life. 
The virtues of the first Christians arose from their faith, and not their 
faith from their virtues. Nothing but a conviction of its truth could 
have induced its first converts to repent, and to require their proselytes 
to repent, as a condition of salvation. 

6. The last secondary cause, mentioned by this writer, is the 
Union and 'Disciplme of the Christinii^^ church, or RepiiUic^^ as lie 
is pleased to term it 

It must bo acknowledged that union essentially contributes to secure 
order and stability, and to enlarge the interests of e^oerp society : but it 
is an incontrovertible fact, that the gospel was propagated (though per- 
haps thinly) before its professors were sufficiently numerous to establish 
a discipline or to form themselves into societies. And when they in- 
creased, their divisions (for divisions early rent the church of Christ) 
must have checked its progress; and their strict discipline was more 
likely to deter men from their communion, than to invite or allure them 
to it. If the gospel succeeded, not only amidst the furious assaults of 
its enemies, but the no less violent contentions of its friends, we must 
look for its success in some other cause than those which the sceptical 
historian has assigned, and which the enemies of Christianity have so in- 
dustriously circulated. ^ The universal prevalence, therefore, of tlic 
despised doctrine of a crucified lawgiver, against tlie allurements of flesh 
and blood, the blandishments of the world, the writings^ of the learned, 
and the sanguinary persecutions of the great and powerful, must ever be 
regarded by everjr sincere and candid inquirer, as an irrefragable argu- 
ment that its original was divine, and its protector almighty. 

Notwithstanding the force and variety of the evidence in behalf 
of Christianity, its opposers continue to object, that tlie^ do not see^ 
realised the prophecies unci intimations relative to the universality of 
the Christian religion ; — that it was rejected by the greater part of 
the Jews in the time of Christ, and also by the greater part of the 
Gentiles ; — that a large portion of the world at present receives the 
Koran; — that Christianity is known only to a small portion of 
mankind ; and finally, that if the Christian revelation came from 
God, no part of the human race would remain ignorant of it, no 
unclcrstanding avouIcI fail to be convinced by it. These objections 
are plausible ; but, like those already noticed in the course of this 

» > White*s Ikmpton X^eclurcH, x)p. 138—144. Chelsum’s Remarks on Mr. Gibbon’s 
Decline ami Fall, pp. 8—13. 13p. Watson’s Apology for Christianity in a series of 

Letters to Mr Gibbon, letters i v. The wilful misrepresentations and blunders of the 

sceptical historian are likewise exposed with equal learning and elegance in Mr. Kett’s 
Bampton Lectures for 1790, «vo. 179^ (2d edition) ; and in the late learned and Rev. 
J. Milner’s treatise, intitlcd Gibbon’s Account of Cliristianity considered.'* 8vo. 1808, 
(2d edit.) 
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volume, they fall to the ground as soon as they are subjected to the 
test of critical examination. That the victorious propagation of the 
gospel has not been, hitherto, so complete, as to answer the pi’omise 
of an absolute universality^ we readily acknowledge, but are in no pain 
for the event ^ ; as the same oracles which have thus far been verified, 
suppose the present condition of things : and, what is more, assure us 
of a time to come, V)lien the fulness of the Gentiles shall come in. 

(1.) The rejection of the Gospel hy the unbelieving Jews, *who were 
eontempoj'ajy with Christ and his apostles^ is no argument against the 
divine original of Christianity. 

The Almighty never acts towards his accountable creatures in 
such a manner as to force their judgment, and irresistibly to influ- 
ence their moral conduct ; but, on the contrary, leaves them in all 
such instances to the application of their rational powers, and to that 
freedom of will, which are essential to a right fiiith and practice. It 
depends wholly on ourselves, on the affections of the heart, rather 
than on the acuteness of the understanding, whether we will seriously 
and earnestly advert to the evidence, which is offered in proof' of re- 
ligious truth, and candidly give it a fair, honest, and impartial 
examination. To argue, therefore, either for the credibility, or 
falsehood, of any point of history or doctrine, merely from the num- 
bers who receive or reject it, is a very fallacious way of informing 
the judgment; and he must be very little acquainted with the usual 
course of the world, who has not found by his own experience, that, 
as there are some men capable of believing the grossest absurdities, 
so there are others equally notorious for (juestioning, denying, aiul 
opposing the plainest truths. If, therefore, in the case befonj us, we 
consider the circumstances and prejudices of the Jews, during the 
time of Christ, we shall be able to account most satisfactorily for their 
infidelity then, as well as for their continuance to the present day in 
rejecting him as the Messiah ; and shall furtlier derive adilitional 
evidence to the truth of the gospel. It is certain that great numbers 
of Jews and devout proselytes were converted at first to Christianity**^; 
which plainly showed that it w^as not destitute of })roof or trutlii, and 
that it was not rejected for want of evidence, but for some other rea- 
sons, which it is not difficult to assign. 

One great and general cause, to which the infidelity of the Jews 
is to be ascribed, is their wickedness ,• which certainly is a cause suf- 
ficient to produce such an effect. If a man be vicious, he is disposed 
to reject evident truths, and to embrace ridiculous opinions, niat 
vice weakens the understanding, infatuates the judgmenl, and hinders 
it from discerning between truth and falsehood, esj)ecially in matters 
of morality and religion, is a truth not more constantly affirmed in 
the Scriptures, than confirmed by reason and experience. I Jow 
wicked the Jews were, is evident from many passages of the New 


1 « The vision js yot for an appointed time, but at the end it almll speak and not lie * 
though it tarry, wait for it, because it shall surely come, it wUl not tarry.” Ilubakkuk it X 
a See the proofs of thi's fact, svpra, pp. S30— 332. 
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Testament and Josephus, their o%vn historian and a priest of Jeru- 
salem, informs us of the enormous villanies practised by them. It 
is,” says he, impossible to give a particular account of all their 
iniquities. Thus much, in general, it may suffice to say, that there 
never was a city, which suffered such miseries, or a race of men from 
the beginning of the world, who so abounded in wickedness.” ..... 

I verily believe that if the Romans had delayed to destroy these 
wdeked wretches, the city would have either been swallowed up by an 
earthquake, or overwhelmed by the waters, or struck with fire from 
heaven like another Sodom: for it produced a far more impious 
generation than those who suffered such punishment.” ^ Can it then 
be a matter of astonishment, that the gospel should meet with no 
•better reception among such monsters of iniquity ? How could the 
voluptuous Sadducee digest the doctrines of mortification and self- 
denial, of taking up his cross, and following the captain of his salva- 
tion through sufferings ? How could the proud and haughty Pharisee 
condescend to be meek and lowly, and instead of worshipping God 
ill show^ learn to worship him in spirit and in truth ? What methods 
could be taken to win those who were resolved to quarrel with every 
one? What reason could prevail on them who were never disposed 
to hear reason, who were always cloudy and sullen, self-willed and 
obstinate, and exceedingly mad” against those who differed from 
them ? What more could bo done for them who had withstood the 
last, — the utmost means of conviction, and had rendered themselves 
incapable of mercy, by blasphemy against the Holy Spirit of God, 
by ascribing to the power of the devil those miracles which had 
manifestly been wrought by the power of God ? No man^ said Jesus 
Christ, can come unto me excej^t the Fathe7\ *which hath sent me^ dram 
him, (John vi. 44.) No man can embrace the Christian religion 
without the help of divine grace, (which neither forces the mind, nor 
controiils the moral liberty of man ;) and divine grace is justly with- 
held from those who have made themselves unwonhy of it. In 
short, a judicial infatuation seized the Jews. God left them to that 
blindness and hardness of lieai't, which they by their sins had brought 
upon themselves ; so that they ccruld not see milh their eyes^ and under ^ 
stand mitli their hearts^ a?ul he converted and healed, (Johnxii. 40.) 

A still more evident cause of the rejection of Jesus Christ by the 
Jews, is to be found in their strong prejudice, and adherence to former 
opinions and practices.; by which their understandings were blinded 
and unable to sec tlie evidence produced. They were offended at 
the meanness of his life and the ignominy of his death. The pro- 
phets had employed the loftiest images to set forth the glories of the 
Messiah; and, in describing his spiritual kingdom, had borrowed 
their metaphoi\s from earthly kingdoms. What was thus figuratively 
spoken, the Jews had expounded literally ; and these ti-aditionary 


’ Soo an account of the extroroo corrupUon of the Jewish people, infra, VoV III. 
I’urt. III. Chap. VI. Sect. III. , ^ ^ 

» Josephus, I)c Bell. .lud. lib. v. c. 11. § S. and c. 13. §. 6. The whole of his fourth, 
fiflli, ami sixth books, abound with instances of the consummate depravity and desperate 
s^’iclcjidncss of the ,knvb. 
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expositions, being transmitted from generation to generation, pro- 
duced in the Jews a notion of a mighty temporal prince ; — a notion 
highly gratifying to a people whose affairs were on the decline, and 
whose polity seemed to be tending towards dissolution. Impressed 
with this expectation, the Jews would not recognise the Messiah in 
Jesus Christ; they looked for a prince of they knew not what higls 
extraction ; but, with respect to Jesus, they took it for granted that 
he was the carpenter’s son. Having learned from their i)rophets 
that Bethlehem was to be the place of the Messiah’s nativity, because 
Jesus resided at Nazareth, they hastily concluded, that he was born 
there, and that ?io good thing could conic out of GcdUcc, ''Phey were 
pleasing themselves with gaudy dreams of greatness, with the pros- 
pect of conquest and empire; but he declared that his langdom 
not of this mrldj, and accordingly he taught them, — not how to shako 
ofPthe hated Roman yoke, but how to liberate themselves from the 
greater yoke and tyranny of sin ; — not how to triumph over foreign 
enemies, but how to subdue their domestic adversaries, their lusts 
and vices. They hoped to enjoy certain rights and privileges above 
the rest of mankind ; but Christ came to break down the wall of 
partition, and to unite both Jew's and Gentiles as one body, under 
one head. They expected to become lords of the nations, and to 
have Jerusalem lor tlieir scat of empire ; and were shocked to hear 
that their city and temple would be destroyed, and that all ivho xa7l 
live godly in Christ Jesus mtist suffer poi'sccutioiu — We know also 
that, about the time of Christ, there arose many false Messiahs and 
false prophets, who drew away much people after them. And even 
those persons, who w'cre too wise to lend an ear to tliesc impostors, 
would yet many of them become unreasonably susj)iciou.s, and mis- 
lead themselves for very fear of being misled by others. Hoeing so 
many im})ostors abroad, tliey would be apt to regard all men as im- 
postors, and reject the true Messiah among so many false outjs. At 
length, when they saw him put to an ignominious death, that very 
thing was sufficient to cancel all his miracles, and to convince them 
that he could not be their Messiah, little considering that he was the 
Lamb of God that *was thus to take axmy the sins of the worlds 

Besides the preceding prejudices, which were common to the 
Jewish nation collectively, the chief priests, scribes, and pharisees, 
had particular motives for rejecting the Gospel. They hated Clirist, 
because he had reproved and openly exposed their pride, llicir hy- 
]^ocrisy, their uncharitableness, their covetousness, their zeal lor tra- 
ditions : and their liatred against him disposed them to think ill of 
him, and to do him all ill offices. We need not wonder when we fiml 
them upon all occasions opposing and calumniating him, if we con- 
sider that they were a wricked set of men, and that he had publicly 
and frequently rep'ovecl them. They w'crc highly incensed against 
him, and in the judgment which they made of him, they w^ere di- 
rected by their passions, not by their reason. Nor did anger and 
resentment only furnish them with prejudices against Cluist, but self- 
interest also and worldly policy. "Jlie people who had seen tins 
miracles of Christ, particularly* tliat miracle l)y which he luul fed ii 
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2\(ij((d GnAatd (yf Ohjeclion, 

Ctit liiiiltit udc} iuul fit otiG t iiiiUj tis St. rti:liito5?5 fi closigu to 
make him thi*ir kin<r, aaicludiiig misonubly cuoiitfli, that under such 
a lt‘a(ler tiny should be vidorioiH, Therefore Christ, if he had been 
a deceiver, and had entertairu‘<l ambitious designs, might easily have 
math* himself a ])rince, and might have incited the people to shake 
(in I k* li()man yoke, whicli was grievous to timm. 

'1 principal persons among the Jews thought, 

tluit il Cliri^t sltould make such an attianpt they should be ruined, 
whatsoever the conse<juenc(s of it W(*re. li the tfews under his con- 
duct should {‘udeavour to rt ‘cover their liherlit's, and fail in it, they 
knew that the nation would be severely })unished by the Homans. 
Xor was thrir prospect less had, if Clirist should deliver the people 
from tluar subjection to a foreign power, tuul rnie over them hini- 
selt : for though tlu*y hated the Homans, yet doubtless they thought 
that {.-hrist would be a worse ruler Ibr them than any Homan go- 
vcTiior. 'Jliey knew that he hud u bad opinion of them, and that he 
had <‘>:p<>s(td their vices; and tlierelbre they concluded that the 
(‘stablishment of his authority would be the ruin of theirs. Thus 
tiny w<‘nt inrited not only by resentment, but, as they fancied, by 
int<‘rest, to deny that Christ was the Messiah, to oppose him, and to 
(hsiroy him ; Ibr siiuui they wm* persuaded that the Messiah should 
be a. t(‘mj)oral king, they could not acknowledge Christ to be the 
Messiah, unless at the same time they owned him to be their king. 

'riuy sueceeded in tluar endeavours, they stirred up the people, 
limy intimidated the governor, they prevailed to have C-hrist cruci- 
/ie<l, and Ijylils death they thought themselves at last secure from all 
tiu^se evils. Hut he arose again, and Ids disciples appeared openly 
in Jerusalem, working miracles, and leaching that Jesus was the 
Messiah. One would at first think that no man could withstand 
such evidence; but we shall not so much w^onder at their obstinacy, 
if we observe that their fears, and, as they thought, their interests, 
led them again to o))pose the truth. I'hey considered that they ^vcrc 
the persons who had rejircsenled CJlirist as a man who had lost Ins 
sens<^s, a demoniac, an imjxistor, a magician, a violator of the law, a 
siHlitious teacher, a r(‘bcl, an enemy to Ctesar, and a false Messiah; 
who had instigattui the people, and who had persuaded Pilate to 
crucily him; liny licard that the aposthns wrought miracles in the 
mmui of (!lirisl, and they concluded that, if the apostles were per- 
mitt(‘d to pr<)C(‘ed in this manner, they would convert a great part of 
the Jews; and they ftuired that, if the doctrines taught by Christas 
<Iiscipk‘s wau’c niceived, they who had been his implacable enemies, 
should be accounted not only ignorant and blind guides, but dis- 
lumest nuai; that they should not only lose their credit and autho- 
rity, bitt be exposed to the rcfsentment of the incensed multitude ; 
and t,hereii)re they thought that the best way to secure themselves 
was to det(a‘ ami hinder the apostles from ai>pearing any more in 
ptiblu^, and from preaching tiie (lospel. And wHen the disciples 
contimicd to perform the functions of their ministry, the liigh priest 
asked lliem, saying, Did icr nof siraig/il/tj command njou that you 
s/if mid no/ /cadi in this name? dad behold^ i/r httH\/(lk(l Jmmlm 
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mth your doctrine^ and intend to bring this man^s blood upon m. 
(Acts V, 28.) 

Miracles were wrought to convince them ; but when a man is vio- 
lently bent to believe or disbelieve, he is more than half persuaded 
the things are as he desires. They hastily concluded that those 
miracles were either delusions and impostures, or wonderful works 
performed by the aid of evil spirits. 

Fi'om these ill dispositions proceeded suitable effects ; for they per- 
secuted the first Christians, they accused them to the Roman magi- 
strates of sedition, they beat them in their synagogues, they imprisoneti 
them, they banished them, they put many of them to death, and 
strove to the utmost of their power to destroy this rising sect. Some ' 
antient writers assure us, that the Jews took the pains to send per- 
sons from Jerusalem into all countries, to accuse tlic Christians of 
atheism and other crimes, and to make them as odious as they }KiS- 
sibly could. “ 

Such were the principal causes of the infidelity of the J(!vvs, and 
of their rejection of Christ as the Messiah, at Jint : nor is it diHie.uIt. 
to conceive what may be the reasons of their persisting in the sanut 
infidelity now. In the first place, on the part of the most (if 
not all) of the same reasons which gave birth to their infidelity, con- 
tinue to nourish it, pavlicuiarly their obstinacy, tlicir vain ho]K*s tnul 
expectations '^of worldly greatness, and the lalsc christs anti falstt 
prophets, who at different times have arisen uj) among them. To 
which may be added their want of charitableness towards tlie Chris- 
tians, and continuing to live insulated from all the rest of mnnkijid. 
All these circumstances, together, present great diniculties to their 
conversion. Secondly, on the pari (f the imrld^ the grand obstacles 
to the conversion of the Jews are, the prevalence of Mohannmslism 
and other false religions, the schisms of Christians, the unholy lives 
of nominal Christians, and particularly the cruelticf; which, on various 
pretexts and at different times, have been most unjustly intlicted on 
Ibis unhappy people. 

From the account which we have given of the obstina (7 of llui 
Jews, and of the causes whence it arose, it appears that their unbelief 
is no objection to the truth of the Gospel. The modern Jews, tlienv 
fore, reason weakly when they say, that their ancestors would not, 
and could not have rejected Christ, if tlie miracles related in the 
Gospel had been really wrought. Against lliis argument we may 
also observe, that it can do no service to a Jew, because it would 
prove too much. It would prove that Moses wrought no mirach‘s, 
since the whole peo})le of Israel often rebelled against him : it would 
prove that many of t!ie prophets recorded in tlie Old ''J\‘.slamcut 
were false prophets, because they were persecuted by the Jtiws. 
The Jews are not able to give any reason why they acknowledge the 

' Justin Martyr and Eu&ebius. See Justin, p, 171. and TIurlby’s Notes, and Fabri- 
cius do Ver. Rel. Christ, p. (SG/S. 

*2 Jortin's Discourses concerning the truth of the Christjan religion, <lisc. i 1}» KW- 
toil’s Works, vol.v. dissertation Xiix. Seoalso Bii. Cmiybearo’s Horiiions, vol.i. sen.i.ii. 
and Bp. Ktdtte s ucnionstration of the Mosbias, (Boyle Loeturcs, vol. i. pp lt> 5 _. ii<i j 
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law of Moses to bo n divine revelation, wliich will not directly and 
more strongly esiublibh the truth and authority of the Gospel. 

So far iiuleecl is the iniSdelity of the Jews from being an objection 
to the argument from prophecy concerning the spread of Christianity, 
that, on the contrary, it corroborates that evidence for the truth of 
the Gos})el. hor, by tlieir infidelity, we gain a great number of un- 
suspected witnesses to the truth of the Old Testament: and, by their 
dis})er.sion, these witnesses abound in the richest and most com- 
mercial parts of the world. Had the body of the Jews been con- 
verted to Christianity, they might have been supposed to conspire 
•with the Christians in forging and corrupting the prophecies relating 
to the Messiah ; but now their infidelity cuts off all cavils and siis- 
j)ici<)ns of that kind, and makes their testimony, like that of sworn 
enemies, the more favourable, the more unquestionable. 

Again, by ibe infidelity of the Jews, and their dispersion in con- 
sef|uence of it, many predictions of Moses and the prophets, of Christ 
and his ajmstles, arc remarkably fulfilled; so^bat instead of doing 
disservice to the Christian cause, ic does it real honour, and tends 
wonderfully to promote and advance it in the world. And after all 
the clmngos and revolutions, after all the pcrsccutioas and massacres 
which they Iiave seen and undergone for more than seventeen hun- 
dred years, they still subsist a distinct people in order to the comple- 
tion of other prophecies, that (Rom.xi. *25,26.) when the fulness 
of the Gentiles is come in, all Israel may be saved.^^ Tlierc is iio- 
ibing ))iirallel to this to be found in history from the creation of the 
world dow'n to this time, and it is no less than a standing miracle in 
all ages and countries for the truth of the Christian religion. 

Besides, it is a great advantage to the Christian religion to have 
been first preached and pro])agatcd in a nation of unbelievers, as it 
IVees the account of the lacts from all suspicion of fraud and impos- 
ture. Designing men may easily be supposed to carry on a trick 
among their creatures and dependants, among those of the same side 
and party, of the same profession and interest ; but how^ was it pos- 
sible for a small number of ])oor illiterate fishermen and tent-makers 
to succecjcl in tin titiempt of this nature among thousands of secret 
spies and oj^eu enemies? Nothing but truth, nothing but divine 
truth, and u|)hekl by a divine jxnvcr, could have stood the trial and 
borne down so much malice and opposition before it*^ 


i Bp. Newton’s Woiks, vol. v. j). 142. “ The case of the Jews may be useful in cor- 
recthn^ a vum opinion wliicli every one almost is sometimes apt to entertain, that had he 
lived in Ujo lime id’our Saviour and conversed with him personally, had he been an eat- 
wilneas to his words, an cyo-W'ituess to liis works, he should have been a better Chrisliati, 
ho shoidfl have ro'»i;;inotl all his scrujdos, and have believed and obeyed without doubt and 
without ivsoi;ve, Atis ! they, who are infidels now, would in all probability have been 
infnhds Ihein The dews saw the minicles of out blessed Lord and yet believed not: 
* niossod are they that have not seen and yet have believed.’” (Jolmxx. 29.) Ibid. p.H4. 
'i’ho nnbeUefof the Jews is discussed in a clear and conclusive manner, in the three last 
iliscourso.s of Mr. Franks’s excellent llulsean Lectures for 1821, on the Evidences of 
Christiauily, as they wore slated and enforced in the discourses of our Lord : comprising 
n oonniTtetl view of tho olaiius which Jesus advanced, of the arguments by which Ik 
Kujjportod (luMii, and of hi:i slatomonls ros))octing tho causes, progress, and consoquciices o 
itdidolhy.” Canihridgo, 1821. 8vo. 
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(2.) The rejection of the Gospel hy the toihclieoing Gentiles, ^ho 
wre contemporaries *mith Christ and his apostles^ is no objection to the 
truth of Christianity, 

Many of the arguments which have been stated in the preceding 
pages, with reference to the infidelity of the Jews, may be applied 
with respect to the Gentile nations, who had many prejudices in 
common with the Jews, and some that were peculiar to themselves. 

The causes of unbelief, which were common to them with the Jews, 
were, a great corruption of manners; the prejudice of education, 
which led the Gentiles to despise the doctrines and religious rites of 
Christianity previously to examination ^ ; the purity of the precepts 
of the Gospel, which were entirely opposite to their vicious inclin- 
ations and practices; the temporal inconveniences which attended 
the profession of Christianity, and the temporal advantages wliich 
might be secured or obtained by rejecting or opposing it ; tiie mean 
appearance which Christ had made in the world, and his ignominious 
death, which they knew not how to reconcile with the divine power 
ascribed to him by his disciples; and the contempt entertained by 
the philosophers for the rank, acquirements, vsuflerings, and martyr- 
doms of the first Christians. All these things produced in the 
greater part of the Jews an aversion for the Gospel, and they had 
the same effect on the unconverted Gentiles, 

But besides these causes of unbelief, the Gentiles luul many others 
peculiar to themselves. They entertained a high notion of tlie efii- 
cacy of magic, of the strength of charms and incantations, and of the 
almost uncontroiilable power of their demons and demi-gods ; and 
this notion led the greater part of them to reject the Christian miracles. 
They were, moreover, extremely careless and imlifiereni about (ill 
religions in general; consequently they had only very imperfect 
notions of the Divine Being, and of the sjiiritual adoration which 
was due to Him alone ; and they were offended at the unsociableness 


I The stfitc of tdigioa among the Greeks and Romans, had a tendency to induce this 
disposition. Christianity had nothing in it to attract their notice : it mixed with no 
politics ; — it produced no fine writers ; — the nature, oOice, and ministry of Jesus would 
be alien to their conceptions. Its connection with Judaism would injure it with the 
learned heathen, who regarded Jehovah himself as the idol of the Jewish nation, and this 
would preclude all inquiry among men of education, which accounts also for their silence 
on tlie subject. In this manner Christianity was treated by Tacitus and by JMiny the 
Elder, Without inquiry ^ Tacitus disposes of the whole question (sec p. 191, huprn), by 
calling it a pestilent superstUum, — a proof how little he knew or concerned himself about 
the matter. Let the reader peruse the instiuctions of Paul to the Roman converts 
(Rom. xii. 9. xiii, 13.) and then judge of this pestilent supersfilion ; or, let him take 
Pliny’s description of the conduct and principle of the Christians (see pp. 19.3—195, supra), 
and then call Christianity a pestilent svpi^siUion, On the words of Tacitus, Dr. Paii*y 
founds these observations : 1. The learned men of that ago beheld Christianity in a distant 
and obscure view ; — 2. But little reliance can be placed on the most acute judgments, in 
subjects which they are pleased to despise. If Christianity had not survived to tell its own 

story, it must have gone down to posterity as a pestilent or pernicious supentition t 

3. This contempt, prior to examination, is an intellectual vice, from wliich the greatest 
faculties of the mind are not free ; — and, 4. Wo need not bo surprised that many writers 
of that age did not mention Christianity, when those, wlio diV, appear to have misconceived 
its nature and character. iSoo Palcy’s Rvidenco.s, vol. ii. pp. 307—320. wlicrc the pre- 
ceding hints are illustrilted at length. 
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of Christianity, and its utter incompatibility with the established 
worship of their several countries. 

Further, the great and powerful men among the Gentiles, for want 
of attending to the intrinsic merits of the new doctrine, and of under- 
standing it thoroughly, were not able to reconcile it with their par- 
ticular views and interests ; much less was it to be expected that the 
priests, artificers, and artisans, wdio lived by the profits of idolatry, 
w^ould readily open their eyes and ears to receive a faith so utterly 
subversive of their present gain. Nor would the bad opinion, which 
other nations in general had conceived of the Jews, permit them 
easily to pass a favourable judgment upon the Christians, between 
whom and the Jews they did not, for a considerable time, make a 
sufficient distinction; accounting Christianity to be only a particular 
sort of Judaism, and calling the Christians atheists^ because they 
taught that the gods of the nations were either nothing at all, or 
dead men> or demons, and because they worshipped a spiritual 
Deity in a spiritual manner, and had neither temples nor altars. 
Afterwards, when the Gospel began to spread, and false teachers and 
vicious professors infested the church (as Christ had foretold), the 
Gentiles would not distinguish betw^een the factious heretics (who 
wished to make themselves heads of parties) and the true disciples of 
Christ : and, as the antient Christians frequently complained, they 
laid the crimes of these false and immoral brethren to the charge of 
Christianity: nor could the singular innocence and piety of the 
Christians secure them from malicious and false accusations. 

Lastly, the antiquity of paganism, and the many distinguished 
blessings which (it was imagined) the propitious influence of their 
heroes and gods had from time to time conferred upon their several 
countries, together with the simple and artless manner in which the 
apostles and first Christians, and their followers, propagated a religion 
that had nothing in its external appearance to recommend it, — con- 
curred, in addition to the causes already stated, to lessen the force 
of the miracles wrought by Jesus Christ and his apostles ; and pre- 
vented no small numbers of the rich, the great, and the learned, from 
o-ivino- in their names among the earliest converts to the faith and 
obedience which is in Jesus Christ. “ Such were the prejudices of 
the Jews and Gentiles, which made so many of them unwilling and 
unfit to receive the Christian religion. But there is reason to think 
that the number of unbelievers, among those to whom the Gospel 
w'as first preached, was not altogether so great as is commonly ima- 
gined. Besides those who professed Christianity, and those who 
rejected and opposed it, there were in all probability multitudes 
between both, neither perfect Christians, nor yet unbelievers ; they 
liad a iavonrable opinion of the Gospel, but worldly considerations 
made them unwilling to own it. There were many circumstances 
which inclined them to think that Christianity was a divine revelation, 
but there were many inconveniences which attended the open pro- 
fession of it; and they could not find in themselves courage enough 
to bear ihcm ; to disoblige their friends and liunlly, to ruin their 
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foiiunes, to lose tlieir reputation, their liberty, and their life, for the 
sake of this new religion. Therefore they were willing to hope, that 
if they endeavoured to observe the great precepts of morality, which 
Christ had represented as the principal part, the sum and substance 
of religion, if they thought honourably of the Gospel, if they never 
spake against it, if they offered no injury to the Christians, if they 
did them all the services that they could safely perform, they were 
willing to hope that God would accept this, and that lie would ex- 
cuse and forgive the rest. 

The account which we have of those times is very short, but 
enough is said in the New Testament to show that this supposition 
is not groundless, and that many thought and acted in this manner ; 
for we are there told that several believed in Christ, but durst not 
own it, some because they loved the praise of mcji, others because 
they feared the Jews, because they would not be put out of the 
synagogue, otliers because they would not part with their {)osses- 
sions. Josei)li of Arimatliea is said to have been secretly his dis- 
ciple ; Nicodemus seems to have had the same disposition ; and 
afterwards Gamaliel, and other Pharisees who opposed the perseeu- 
tioii and the punishment of the apostles, were probably not a little 
inclined to Christianity. Thus it was then, and thus it hath been ever 
since. Truth has had concealed and timorous IViends, who keej>ing 
their sentiments to themselves, or disclosing tlicm only to a few, com- 
plied with established errors and superstitions, which they disliked and 
despised. They who are at all acquainted with history know that 
a * great number of such examples might be j)ro(luced. 

The opposition which the Gospel experienced from the Jews 
and Gentiles arose principally from their vices. To this causc‘ th<i 
Scriptures ascribe their unbelieli and observe tliat truth is hidden 
from those who love darkness rather than light, whose deeds are evil, 
who bate to be reformed, whose minds urn carnal and cannot bn sub- 
ject to the law of God, and who have pleasure in um*ighteousn<!ss. 
Of such persons it is said, that none of them shall understand.” 

(3.) A third objection to the prophecies that announce the uni- 
versality of the Christian religion, is founded on the fact, that a 
considerable part (fmankmdi both in Europe and Asia^ noxo mbrace 
Mohammedism^ ajid receive the Koran of Mohammed as an inspired 
booh : vohich they would not do if Christianity xm'c really from God* 

1 KrasniTis, Epist. says, Quid ego poUiissom opitulari lAithero, f»i me |n'riculi 
coliiltem fccisscm, nisi ut pro uno peril eiit duo? — Mulia rpiidem pocclare et docuit et 
monuit, atquc utiiiam sua bona nialis inlolerabilibus non vituissut ! <iuod hi omnia pie 
scripsihset, non tamcn orat animus ob veritatum capite periclitari. Non omnes ad maity- 
rium satis Iiabeiit roboiis. Vereor, ne, si quid incident tnmultus, Petrurn sim iniitaturus. 

r’atber Paul, being asked by a friend bow lie could bold communion witli tlu* church of 
Rome, replied, Dous non dedit mihi spiriliiin LvUivru Sec lJurnet’s Life of JJedcil, p. 1 O’* 
and Bayle’s Diet, art Weiclnerus, 

» Jortin’s Discourses on the Christian Religion, disc. i. pp. 91 — 9<t. In (be preceding 
part of that discourse, the learned author has discuhscd, aticnfultij the causes of the rejection 
of Christianity by the Gentiles, which we have necossanly treated witli brevity, 7‘liat 
<< ISTo valid Argument can be drawn from the Incredulity of the Tleatlu‘n Phllosoplicrs 
apinst‘the Truth of the Christian Religion,” has Ihkmi proved liy IVlr. J, A. .ieremto in 
his Nonibian Prize Essay, Cambridge, 1B26', 8vo. 
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Ansim\ We conceive that the prophecies are fulfilled when all 
parts of the world shall have had the offer of Christianity ^ but by 
no means that it shall be upheld among them hy a miracle. This 
is contrary to the whole analogy of nature. God gives increase to 
the tree, but does not prevent its decay. He gives increase to a 
man, but does not px'event his growing infirm. Thus religion, when 
planted in a country, is left to the natural course of things ; and if 
that country grows supine, and does not cherish the blessing, it must 
take on itself the consequence. We conceive, therefore, that, with 
regard to all those countries which receive the Koran, where the 
Cios})el once flourished, the prophecy has already been fuliilled. 
Indeed, their present state is an accomplishment of prophecy, inas- 
much as it was ibretold that such a falling axmy should take place. 
Not to enter into too minute details, it may be remarked that the 
seven churches of Asia lie, to this very day^ in the same forlorn and 
desolate condition which the angel had signified to the apostle John 
( Ilev. ii. iii.) ; their candlestick is removed out of its place^ their churches 
are turned into moscjiies, and their worship into the grossest super- 
stition. The prevalence of infidel principles on the Continent is 
notorious ; and equally notorious are the attempts making to dis- 
scmiiuitc them in this highly favoured country. Yet all these coun^ 
tries have had the Gospek and if they should hereafter expel it, as the 
h'rench did a few years since, it will be their own fault. ' The pro- 
phecy has beeii fulfilled. 

'riic opposers of revelation have not failed to contrast the rapid 
progress of Mohammedism witli the propagation of Christianity; 
and have urged it as an argument, to show that there was nothing 
miraculous in tlie extension of the religion of Jesus. But, in mak- 
ing this assertion, they have either not known, or have designedly 
suppressed the connections and means of assistance which favoured 
Mohammetl, and which leave nothing wonderful in the success of his 
doctrine. That success, however, is satisfactorily accounted for by 
the religious, political, and civil state of the East at the time the 
pseudo-prophet of Arabia announced his pretensions, and by the 
nature of Ins doctrine as well as by the means to which he had re- 
course for its propagation, ^ -it 

Mohammed came into the world exactly at the time suited to his 
purposes, when its political and civil state was most favourable to a 
new conqueror. 

In Arabia Felix, religion was at that time in a most deplorable 
slate. Its inhabitants were divided into four religious parties, some 
of whom were attached to the idolatrous worship of the Sabians, 
who adored the stai\s as divinities; while others followed the idol- 
atry of the Magi, who worshipped fire. The Jewish religion had 
a great many followers, who treated the others with much cruelty ; 
and tlie Ghristians who were at that time resident there, formed 
principally an assemblage ot different sects, who had taken refuge 
among this free people because they were not tolerated in the^ 
Homan empire. Among the Christian sects in the eastern part ot* 
the empire, bitter dissensions and cruel animosities prevailed, which 
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filled great part of the east with carnage, assassinations, and^ such 
detestable enormities, as rendered the very name of Christianity 
odious to many. The pure doctrines and holy precepts of the 
Gospel had been degraded into superstitious idolatry; and the decay 
of morality, in every class, had kept equal pace with that of piety. 
Under such a distracted state of religion, it would have been highly 
wonderful if, in a short time, Mohammed had not procured a nu- 
merous train of followers. The Christian religion, on the contrary, 
received its origin in a country where the only true God was 
worshipped, and the Mosaic ceremonial law (which it abrogated) 
universally revered. 

If the corruptions and distresses of Christianity w'ere thus signally 
favourable to the aspiring views of Mohammed, the political state 
of the world at that time contributed not less remarkably to the suc- 
cess of the impostor. While the once formidable empires, of Rome 
on the one hand, overwhelmed by the fierce incursions of the northern 
bai'barians, and of Persia on the other, distracted by its own intestine 
divisions, were evidently in the last state of decay, Arabia was in 
every I'espect prosperous and flourishing. Naturally populous in 
itself, it had received a very considerable accession of inhabitants 
from the Grecian empire ; whence religious intolerance had driven 
great numbers of Jews and Christians to seek an asylum in a country, 
wdiere they might enjoy their opinions without interruption, and 
profess them without danger. The Arabians were a free but illi- 
terate people, not devoted like other nations to the extravagances of 
sensual pleasures, but temperate and hardy, and therefore properly 
qualified for new conquests. This brave people were at that time 
divided into separate tribes, each independent on the other, and con- 
sequently connected by no political union : — a circumstance that 
greatly facilitated the conquests of Mohammed- The pseudo- 
prophet himself was descended from a family of much power and 
consequence ; and, by a fortunate marriage with an opulent widow, 
was raised, from indigent circumstances, to be one of the richest 
men in Mecca. He was, moreover, endowed with fine and politic 
talents ; and from the various journies which he made in prosecuting 
his mercantile concerns, had acquired a perfect acquaintance with 
the constitution of the country. These, added to his high descent 
and family connections, could not fail of attracting attention and 
followers to the character of a religious teacher, in an age of igno- 
rance and barbarism. No such advantages of rank, wealth, or 
powerful connections were possessed by Jesus Christ. Of humble 
descent, bred up in poverty, he continued in that state all his life, 
having frequently no place where he could lay his head. A man so 
circumstanced was not likely, by his own personal influence, to force 
a new religion, much less a false one, upon the world. 

In forming a new religion, Mohammed studied to adapt it to the 
notions of the four religions that prevailed in Arabia ; making its 
ritual less burthensome, and its morality more indulgent. From the 
idolatry of the Sabians and Magi, he took the religious observance 
of Friday, and of the four months in the year, together with various 
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superstitious fables concerning the resurrection of the dead and the 
last judgment. From the Jews, to whom he announced himself as 
the Messiah, the conqueror in whom their prophecies centered, he 
borrowed many tales, particularly concerning angels, numerous 
purifications and fasts, the prohibition of certain kinds of food, and 
of usury, and the permission of polygamy, and of capricious divorce. 
From the jarring and corrupted Christian sects, (to whom he pro- 
claimed himself as the Paraclete or Comforter, that was to accom- 
plish the yet unfulfilled system of revelation,) he derived a variety of 
doctrinal tenets, both false and true, concerning the divine decrees, 
the authority of Jesus, and of the evangelists, the resurrection of the 
body, and the universal judgment of mankind, together with many 
moral precepts. By this artful compilation he united all the four 
religions of his country, and thus procured a more easy admittance 
for his new doctrine. 

Further, Mohammed established his religion in such a manner, 
that it did not excite against itself the passions of men, but on the 
contrary flattered them in various ways. It was easier to perforin 
certain corporeal ceremonies and purifications, to recite certain 
prayers, to give alms, to fast, and to undertake pilgrimages to Mecca, 
tlian to restrain lusts, to suppress all sinful appetites, and to confine 
those which are innocent within proper bounds. Such a system of 
doctrine, so accommodating to every bad passion, — accompanied 
by the permission of polygamy and capricious divorce, and by the 
promise of a full enjoyment of gross sensual pleasures in a future 
life, — could not fail of procuring him a considerable accession of 
followers, and in no long time brought the brave and warlike tribes 
of Arabia under his standard. Far different was the holy and pure 
doctrine of Christ. He and his apostles strictly forbade all sin, 
required of all, without exception, the mortification of their most 
beloved lusts, cancelled the ceremonies of the Jews, and all the 
foolish supci’stitions of the heathens. Christ made no allowance, 
granted no indulgence ; and yet his religion has continued to pre- 
vail against the strongest corruptions and most inveterate prejudices. 
Mohammed changed" his system of doctrine, and altered his laws and 
ceremonies, to suit the dispositions of the people. ^ He sometimes 
established one law and then suppressed it; pretending a divine re- 
velation for both, though they were inconsistent. But Christ was 
always the same, and his laws were and are invariable. Conscious 
iliat ins pretended revelation would not bear the test of examination, 
it is death by one of the laws of Mohammed to contradict the Koran, 
or to dispute about his religion. The Gospel, on the contrary, was 
submitted to free inquiry ; the more strictly it is examined, the 
bri^ditor do its evidences appear ; and the rude assaults, which at 
vanous times have been made against it, have served only to demon- 
strate its divine origin beyond the possibility of refutation. 

The pretensions of Mohammed were not accompanied by any 
of those external evidences, which may always be expected to confirm 
and to distinguish a divine revelation. To miraculous power, that 
most iafullible test of divine interposition, he openly disclaimed every 
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pretence, and even boldly denied its necessity to confirm the mission 
of a prophet. ^ He deemed it sufficient to appeal to a secret and 
unaltested intercourse with an angel, and, above all, to the inimitable 
sublimity and excellence of the Koran. To the former of these pre- 
tences no serious attention is due : for, instead of affording any evi- 
dence in support of the claims of Mohammed, it notoriously wants 
proofs to establish its own authenticity.’^ With regard to the boasted 
sublimity and excellence of the Koran, — which, the pseudo-prophet 
alleged, bore strong and visible characters of an almighty hand, and 
was designed by God to compensate the want of any miraculous 
power, — it has been satisfactorily shown not only to be far below 
the Scriptures, both in the propriety of its images and the force of 
its descriptions ; but its finest passages are acknowledged imitations 
of them, and like all imitations, infinitely inferior to the great ori- 
ginal. ^ The Moslems in proof of their religion appeal to the ple- 
nary and manifest inspiration of the Koran. They rest the divinity 
of their book upon its inimitable excellence: but instead of holding 
it to be divine because it is excellent, they believe its excellence 
because they admit its divinity. There is nothing in the Koran 
which affects the feelings, nothing wdiich elevates the imagination, 
nothing which enlightens the understanding, nothing which im})roves 
the heart. It contains no beautiful narrative, no proverbs of wisdom 
or axioms of morality ; it is a chaos of detached sentences, a mass 
of dull tautology. The spirit which it breathes is in unison with the 
immoral and absurd tenets which it inculcates, — savage and cruel; 
forbidding those who embrace the Moslem faith to hold any friendly 
intercourse with infidels or those who reject it, and commanding 
them to make war upon the latter. Such is the Koran as'woto ex- 
tant : but it is well known that it has received alterations, additions, 
and amendments, by removing some of its absurdities, since it was 
first compiled by Mohammed.^ — The Christian revelation, on the 
contrary, remains to this day as it was wTitten by its inspired authors : 
and the more minutely it is investigated, the more powerfully does 
it appeal to the hearts and minds of all who examine it with honesty 
and impai'tiality. 

Of the prophetic spiritofMohammed, we have this solitary instance. 
When he went to visit one of his wives, he says, that God revealed 
to him what she desired to say to him : he approved of one part and 
rejected the other. When he told his wife w'hat was in her will to 
speak to him, she demanded of him who had revealed it to him ? 

« He that knowetli all things,” said Mohammed, “ hath revealed it 
to me, that ye may be converted ; your hearts are inclined to do 
what is forbidden. If ye act any thing against the prophet, know 
that God is his protector.” — There is not a single circumstance to 
render this relation credible. 


1 H^nce no credit is due to the noiiaculous stories related of Mohammed by Abulfeda, 
who wrote the account sw hundred years after his death, or wdiicli are found in the legend 
of A I Janabi, who lived two hundred years later. 

Professor White’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 241 252. 

S See Koran, ch.u. pp.SS. 25. ch.iii. p.SO. anti ch.v. p.89. Sale’i. translation, <Ito. edit. 
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Such were the circumstances that contributed to promote the suc- 
cess of Mohammedism ; circumstances that in no degree appertained 
to the origin of Christianity. During the first seven years, indeed, 
when the Arabian impostor used only persuasion, and confined his 
exertions to Mecca, it appears that he could reckon no more con- 
verts than eighty-three men and eighteen women. Contrast with 
this the rapid spread of Christianity during the same period. ^ Bui 
no sooner was he enabled to assemble a party sufiicient to support 
his ambitious designs, than he threw off the mask, which was nc 
longer necessary ; and, disclaiming the softer arts of persuasion and 
reasoning, immediately adopted a quicker and more efficacious mod€ 
of conversion. It was alleged by the deceiver, that, since a dis- 
obedient woidd had disdained or rejected the inefiectual summons 
which divine mercy liad sent in former times by the prophets, who 
came with appeals to the senses and reason of mankind ; it had now 
pleased the Almighty to send forth his last great prophet, by the 
strength of his arm and the power of his sword, to compel men to 
embrace the truth. A voluptuous paradise and the highest heavens 
were the rewards of those who fought his battles, or expended their 
fortunes in his cause ; and the courage of his adherents was fortified 
and sharpened by the doctrine of fatalism which he inculcated. 
From all these combined circumstances, the success of the arms and 
religion of Mohammed kept equal pace ; nor can it excite surprise, 
when we know the conditions which he proposed to the vanquished. 
Death or conversion was the only choice offered to idolaters : while 
to the Jews and Christians was left the somewhat milder alternative 
of subjection and tribute, if they persisted in their own religion, or 
of an equal participation in the rights and liberties, the honours and 
privileges of the faithful, if they embraced the religion of their 
conquerors. 

How different the conduct of Christ ! « He employed no other 

means of converting men to his religion, but persuasion, argument, 
exhortation, miracles, and prophecies. He made use of no other 
force, but the force of truth — no other sword, but the sword of the 
spirit, that is, the word of God. He had no arms, no legions to 
fight bis cause. He was the Prince of peace, and preached peace 
to all the world. Without power, without support, without any 
followers, but twelve poor humble men, without one circumstance of 
attraction, influence, or compulsion, he triumphed over the preju- 
dices, the learning, the religion of his country ; over the antient rites, 
idolatry, and superstition, over the philosophy, wisdom, and^ autho- 
rity of the whole Roman empire. W^herever Mohammedism has 
penetrated, it has carried despotism, barbarism, and ignorance , 


1 See pp. 330, S3I. ^ „ 

2 Mohammed established his religion,” says the profound Pascal, ' by killing owners ; 
— Jesus Christ, by making his followers lay down their own lives ; Mohammed, by 
bidding his law to be read, — Jesus Christ, by commanding us to read. In a word, the 
two were so opposite, that if Mohammed took the way in all human probability to succeed, 
Jesus Christ took the way, humanly speaking, to be disappointed. And hence, instead of 
concluding that because Mohammed succeeded, Jesus might in like manner have sue- 

VOL. I. A A 
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wherever Christianity has spread, it has produced the most beneficial 
effects on nations and individuals, in the diffusion of knowledge, in 
morals, religion, governments, in social and personal happiness.^' ^ 

The continued prevalence of this baleful system of religion may be 
satisfactorily accounted for by the profound ignorance of the nature 
of the human heart, in which Mohammedism leaves its votaries, — 
the want of right moral feeling, which accompanies inveterate and 
universal ignorance, — the vices in which it allows its professors to 
live, and the climates in which they live, — the chilling despotism 
of all Mohammedan governments, — and the cunning fraud, and 
extortion wdiich universally prevail in them.^ 

Let not then the Christian be offended, or the infidel triumph, 
at the successful establishment and long continuance of so acknow- 
ledged an imposture, as affording any reasonable ground of objection 
against our holy faith. Let these events rather be considered as 
evidences of its truth, — as accomplishments of tliQgenej'al prediction 
of our Lord, that false prophets and false Christs should arise, and 
should deceive many i and especially of that particular and express 
prophecy in the revelations of his beloved disciple (Rev. ix. 1, &c.), 
which has been determined by the ablest commentators to relate to 
the impostor Mohammed, and to his false and impious religion, which, 
arising like a smoke out of the bottomless pit, suddenly overshadowed 
the eastern vrorld, and involved its wretched inhabitants in darlaiess 
and m erro7'P^ 

(4?.) Lastly, it is objected that Christianity is know only to a small 
poiiion of mankind, and that if the Christian revelation came f'oni 
God, no pa7't of the human race wuld remain ignorant of it, no 
%mde7'$tanding voould fail to he convinced by it. 

Answer. The opposers of the Christian revelation cannot wdth 
propriety urge its non-universality as an objection ; for their religion 
(if the deism, or rather atheism, which they w'ish to propagate, may 
be designated by that name,) is so very far from being universal, 
that, for one who professes deism, we shall find in the world one 
thousand who profess Christianity, Besides, we clearly see that 
many benefits which God has bestowed on men, are partial as to tlie 
enjoyment. Some are given to particular nations, but denied to the 
rest of the world : others are possessed by some individuals only, of 


e^edod, we ought to infer, that since Mohammed has succeododj, Christianity must have 
inevitably perished, if it had not been suppoited by a power altogether divine.” Thoughts, 
p. 197. London, 180(). 

1 And yet, notwithstanding the facts above stated (such are the shifts to which infidelity 
is driven), it has lately been asserted by an antagonist of revelation, that « of the two 
books” (the Bible and the Koran) latter'^ (the Koran) <^has the most truths, and a 
more impressive moral code’** I / 

2 The topics, above hinted, are fully illustrated by Mr. Jowett, in his Christian lie- 
searches in the Mediterranean, pp, 247 — 

3 White's Bampton Lectures, p. 99. ; from which masterly work the preceding skctcli 

of the progress of Mohammedism has been chiefly drawn. Loss on the Auihenticitv of 
the New Testament, pp. 377 — 385. Bp. Porteus on the Christian Kcvclation, pro- 
positmn viii* ^ See also Mr. Sumner’s Evidences of Christianity, chap, vii, on the Wisdom 
manifested jn the Christian Scriptures, compared with tlie time-serving policy of 
Mohammed. ' o i 
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favoured nation. A moderate knowledge of history will be suffi- 
cient to convmce us, that in the moral government of the world, the 
bounties of Providence, as well as mental endowments, and the 
means of improvement, are distributed with what appears to us an 
unequal hand. When the objections to this inequality of distribu- 
tion are considered and refuted, the objection arising from the par- 
f . of Christianity is answered at the same time. 

I he subject,^ however, may be viewed in another light. Some 
blessings flow immediately from God to every person who enjoys 
them : others are conveyed by the instrumentality of man : and de- 
pend die philanthropy of man for their continuance and exten- 
sion, 1 he last is the case as to the knowledge of Christianity. When 
It was first revealed, it was committed into the hands of the disciples 
01 Jesus : and its propagation in the world ever since has depended 
on their exertions in publishing it among the nations. That a melan- 
choly negligence has been too often betrayed, must be acknowledged 
and depiorocl. But at tlie same time it will be found, that in number- 
less instances the most violent opposition has been made to the zeal- 
ous endeavours of Christians : and that it is owing to the sanguinary 
pei secLitions by the rulers ol the world; that the Gospel does not now 
enlighten the whole habitable globe. If a conqueror, followed by 
his powerful army, desolate a country, and burn the cities and vil- 
lages, and destroy the cattle and the fields of corn, and the people 
perish for cold and hunger, is their misery to be ascribed to a want 
ol goodness in God, or to the super-abounding wickedness, of man? 

I he answer will equally apply to the subject before us. ^ 

But the objection will appear less cogent, when it is considered 
that Christianity is not the religion of a day, nor of an age; but a 
scheme of mercy, that gradually attains its triumphs, and which, 
overcoming all opposition, ultimately be propagated throughout 
the earth. The most enlightened and best civilised nations of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, lime been blest with the Gospel ; and with regard 
to the others, to whom it has not yet been carried, this favour has 
been w ithheld from them, because it is ordained that the spreading 
of the Gospel should keep pace with the improvements of reason. 
The wisdom of this appointment is evident. Revelation is most 
properly bestowed after the weakness of human reason, in its best 
state, has beeir demonstrated by experience. Besides, it would not 
have answered the design intended to be produced by the Gospel, 
if it had been universally spread at the beginning. The conceptions 
which tlie converted heathens formed of the true religion were neces- 
sarily very imperlect : hence sprang the great corruptions of Chris- 
tianity whicli so early prevailed. Had the Christian religion been 
universally propagated in the first ages, it would have been diffused 
in an imperfect form. Nor is this all. The partial propagation of 
the Gospel, with the other objections that have been brought against 
Christianity, having rendered its divine original a matter of dispute, 
th© tendency of these disputes has been to separate the wheat from 


IJogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, p. 235. 
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the chaff (which at the beginning necessarily mixed itself with the 
Gospel), and to make Christians draw their religion from the Scrip- 
tures alone. It is thus that Christianity, in the course of ages, will 
acquire its genuine form. Then, also, it will be surrounded with the 
greatest lustre of evidence : and although, for the reason just stated, 
the Gospel has hitherto been confined to comparatively a few coun- 
tries, yet we are assured that in due time it will be ofered to them 
all, and will be diffused over the whole earth, with all its attendant 
blessings. The predictions of the prophets, of Christ, and his 
apostles, relative to the extension of the Gospel, expressly announce 
that it is to be thus progressively diffused, and that it will finally 
triumph, when the earth shall be fitU of the hiovdedge of the Lord^ as 
the waters covet' the sea. (Isa. xi. 9.) Through the divine blessing 
on the labours of hundreds of faithful missionaries, who have been 
and are now employed in carrying the Gospel into all lands, we see 
great advances actually made in spreading Christianity ; and we doubt 
not but the Gospel will be planted, agreeably to the divine predic- 
tions, in all the vast continents of Africa, Asia, America, and in the 
islands of Austral Asia. 

The sincerity and piety of fallible men, it is true, can never do 
justice to the means which God has graciously vouchsafed ; and it 
will always be a real grief to good men, that, among many, there 
exists little more than the name of Christian. But the advocates 
of Christianity do not pretend that its evidence is so irresistible, that 
no understanding can fail of being convinced by it : nor do they 
deny it to have been within the compass of divine power, to have 
communicated to the world a higher degree of assurance, and to 
have given to his communication a stronger and more extensive in- 
fluence. But the not having more evidence, is not a sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting that which we already have. If such evidence 
were irresistible^ it would restrain the voluntary powers too much, 
to answer the purpose of trial and probation : it w’’ould call for no 
exercise of candour, seriousness, humility, inquiry ; no submission 
of passions, interests, and prejudices, to moral evidence, and to pro- 
bable. truth ; no habits of reflection ; none of that previous desire to 
learn and to obey the will of God, which forms the test of the vir- 
tuous principle, and which induces men to attend with care and 
reverence to every credible intimation of that will, and to resign 
present advantages and present pleasures to every reasonable ex- 
pectation of propitiating his favour. « Men’s moral probation may 
be, whether they will take due care to inform themselves by impartial 
consideration , and, afterwards, whether they will act as the case re- 
quires upon the evidence which they have. And this, we find by 
experience, is often our probation, in our temporal capacity.” ^ 

Further, if the evidence of the Gospel were irresistible, it would 
leave no place for the admission of internal evidctice which ought 

1 Butler’s Analogy, pari ii. chap. yl p. 227. The whole of that chapter, which treats 
on the objection new under consideration, will abundantly repay the trouble of a (muoiU 
perusal. ® 

® This sort of evidence is fully stated in the following chapter. 
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to bear a considerable part in the proof of every revelation, because 
it is a species of evidence which applies itself to the knowledo-e, 
love, and practice of virtue, and which operates in proportion to Sie 
degree of those qualities which it finds in the person whom it ad- 
dresses. Men of good dispositions, among Christians, are greatly 
affected by the impression which the Scriptures themselves make 
on their minds ; and their conviction is much strengthened by these 
impressions. It is likewise true that they w^ho sincerely act, or 
sincerely endeavour to act, according to what they believe, that is, 
according to the just result of the probabilities, (or, if the reader 
please, the possibilities) in natural and I'evealed religion, which they 
tliem&elves perceive, and according to a rational estimate of con- 
sequences, and above ail, according to the just efiect of those prin- 
cq^les of gratitude and devotion, which even the view of nature ge- 
nerates in a well ordered mind, seldom fail of proceeding further. 
This also may have been exactly what was designed. ^ On the con- 
trary, where any persons never set themselves heartily and in earnest 
to be informed in religion, — or who secretly wish it may not prove 
true, and who ai'e less attentive to evidence than to difficulties, and 
more attentive to objections than to what has long since been most 
satisfactorily said in answer to .them ; — such persons can scarcely 
be thought in a likely way of seeing the evidence of I'eligioh, 
though it were most certainly true, and capable of being ever so 
fully proved. “ If any accustom themselves to consider this subject 
usually in the way of mirth and sport : if they attend to forms and 
representations, and inadequate manners of expression, instead of 
the real things intended by them : (for signs often can be no more 
than inadequately expressive of the things signified :) or if they sub- 
stitute human errors, in the room of divine truth : why may not all, 
or any of these things, hinder some men from seeing that evidence 
which really is seen by others ; as a like turn of mind, with respect 
to matters of common speculation and practice, does, we find, by ex- 
perience, hinder them from attaining that knowledge and right under- 
standing, in matters of common speculation and practice, which more 
fair and attentive minds attain to ? And the effect will be the same, 
whether their neglect of seriously considering the evidence of re- 
ligion, and their indirect behaviour with regard to it, proceed from 
mere carelessness, or from the grosser vices ; or whether it be owing 
to this, that forms and figurative maimers of expression, as well as 
errors, administer occasions of ridicule, when the things intended, 
and the truth itself; would not. Men may indulge a ludicrous turn 
so far, as to lose all sense of conduct and prudence in worldly 
affairs, and even, as it seems, to impair their faculty of reason. 
And, in general, levity, carelessness, passion, and prejudice, hin- 
der us from being rightly informed, with respect to common things : 
and they may^ in like manner, and perhaps in some farther pro- 
vidential maimer, with respect to moral and religious subjects, hm- 


J i’aley’s Kvklences, vol. ii. pi>. 010 — 052. 
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der evidence from being laid before ns, and from being seen when it 
is. The Sci'ipture ^ does declare, that every one shall not understands 
And it makes no difference, by what providential conduct this comes 
to pass : whether the evidence of Christianity was, originally and 
with design, put and left so, as that those who are desirous of evading 
moral obligations should not see it ; and that honest-minded per- 
sons should; or, whether it come to pass by any other means.” ^ 
that Christianity has been established in the world, and is still 
spreading in all directions, God does not work miracles to 7)10,1:6 men 
religious ; he only sets the truth before them, as rational and ac- 
countable beings. It was and is the merciful design of God, not to 
condemn the world, but to save it, — even to save all without ex- 
ception, who will listen to the overtures of his Gospel. He that 
believes and obeys the Gospel sliall not finally be condemned, but 
will obtain a complete pardon : while, on the other hand, he who 
^iDilfidly rejects this last great offer of salvation to mankind, must 
expect the consequence. And the ground of Ms condemnation is, 
that such a person chooses to remain ignorant, rather than to submit 
himself to the teachings of ‘this heavenly revelation. Light (.Testis 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, the fountain of light and life,) 
is come into the wrid (diffusing his. benign influences every where, 
and favouring men with a clear and full revelation of the divine 
will) : ajid yet men ham lomd darhiess rather than lights have pre- 
ferred sin to holiness : — and why ? — Because their deeds were cviL 
The bad man avoids the truth which condemns him ; while the 
good man seeks it, as the ground-work and proof of his actions. ® 

It were no difficult task to adduce other examples of the fulfilment 
of prophecy, if the limits necessarily assigned to this section would 
permit : we shall therefore add but two more instances in illustration 
of the evidence from prophecy. 

The first is, the long apostacy and general corruption of the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, so plainly foretold, and under such express 
and pai'ticular characters, in the apostolic writings ; which, all the 
world may see, has been abundantly fulfilled in the church of Rome. 
Who that had lived in those days, when Christianity was struggling 
under all the incumbent weight of Jewish bigotry and pagan into- 
lerance and persecution, could from the state of things have possibly 
conjectured, that a rising sect, every where spoken against, would 
ever have given birth to a tyrant, who would oppose and exalt him'^ 


1 Dan.xii. 10. See also Tsa. xxix. 33, 14. Matt. vi. 23. andxi. 25. andxiii. 11, 12. 
John iii. 19. v. 44. ^ 1 Cor. ii, 14. and 2 Cor.iv. 4. 2 Tim. iii. IS. and tliat affectionate 

as well as authoritative admonition, so very many times inculcated, He that hath ears to 
heart lot hwi hear, Grotius saw so strongly the thing intended in these, and other pas- 
sages of Scripture of the like sense, as to say, that the proof given to us of Christianity was 
less than it might have been for this very purpose ; Ut ita seimo cvaiigelii tanquam lapis 
csset Lydius ad quern ingonia sanabilia explorarentur. De Ver. llcJ. Christ, lib. ii. 
towards the end. 

‘•2 Butler’s Analogy, part. ii. ch. vi, pp. 272, 273. 

3 The topics above considered are ably discussed and illustrated in various other points 
of viewj in Mr. Lonsdale’s thiec discourses, intillcd ** Some Popular Objections against 
Christianity considered, and the general Character of Unbelief iei)resentc'd.’* 8vo. 
London. 1820. 
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,9/f/ above all laws, human and divine, sit t mg as God in the temple of 
God^ and claiming and swaying a sceptre of universal spiritual em- 
pire ! Who, that beheld the low estate of the Christian church in 
tlic first age of its existence, could ever have divined that a remark- 
able character would one day arise out of it, who should establish a 
vast monarch}^, whose coming should be *with all power^ a?id sigfis, 
and lijing voondcrs (pretended miracles), a7id vntJi all deceivahleyiess of 
imrigJdrousness^ commanding the worship of demons, angels, or de- 
parted saints ; forbidding io marry ^ and commanding to abstain from 
incuts. In short, we see the characters of the beasts and the false prO'- 
phvl^ anci the liaidot of Babylon^ now exemplified in every particular, 
and in a city that is seated upon seven mountains : so that, if the 
j)ontin’ of Rome had sat for his picture, a more accurate likeness 
could not have been drawm. ^ The existence of these monstrous 
corruptions of the purity and simplicity of the Gospel, which no hu- 
man penetration could have foreseen, is a great confirmation and 
vstanding monument of the truth of the Gospel, and demonstrates the 
divine inspiration of those persons who wrote these books^, and cir- 
cmnstantiiiliy predicted future events and futiu'e corruptions of re- 
ligion, infinitely beyond the reach of all conception and discernment 
men;ly hman, 

''["he other instance alluded to, is the present spread of infidelity, 
the ellbrts oi' which io subvert the Clu’istian faith (we know) will ul-. 
timately b(t in vain, for the gates of hell shall not prevail” against 
tin? church of Christ. Among the various signs of the Iasi days, 
lliat is, (luring the continuance of the Messiah’s kingdom, or the 
pr(‘val(‘ncc of Christianity in the world, it is foretold that there 
shad come sco/Jvrs ami mockers^ v^alking after their own lusts, who 
sepundr i/icmsclvcs by apostacy, sensual, not having the spirit, lovers 
(flhvir ownsch‘^ 1 % coxictous, boasters, jpumd, blasphemei'S, disobedient to 
parents, vnihankpid, tmholy, willmit natural ejection, trucebreaJeers, 
false acaisers, incmtlnent, force, despisers of those that are ^od, 
traitors, heady, high-minded, lovci's of pleasure more than lovei's (f G^; 
having a form of godliness, bni denying the power tJm'cof, {9, Pet. 
iii. Jude 18, io.' 2 Tim. iii. 2—5.’) These predictions pomt out 
tint true soinrcof all infidelity, and of men’s motives for scoffing at 


religion. 


an oruumnee oi o - 

it ministta’s to social order, confers stability upon government am 
laws, and givtss security to property. Religion, unieignedly loved, 
perfi‘(‘t(tth men’s abilities unto all kinds of virtuous services m tie 
;*ommoinv(..ilth;” whiles infidelity, immorality, and sedition ^[suaUy go 
hand in hand. In the present slate of the world, infidelity is closely 

i On i\w Nt‘w a\»4unK'Ut i^roplioncs ivspceling the 
l).um-n hvc Ur. Nowtou’H UiNscrtmuHis, vol.ii. Up. lutvoduct ou to 

Nt'riuou'i 7. i»i<l H. (Works, vok v. pp. 171— ‘iiiii.) ^ in M-lckui'dit’s Truth of the 
A vU>w i<r may also Ijc scon in Macknio«ss 

Ilisiojy^ pp. 
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allied with the revolutionary question; and, generally speaking, 
those who are eager to revolutionise all existing governments, under 
the ostensible pretence of promoting the liberty and prosperity of 
mankind, ^are alike infidels in precept and in practice. The one is a 
necessary consequence of the other, for scepticism subverts the whole 
foundation of morals ; it not only tends to corrupt the moral taste, 
but also promotes the growth of vanity, ferocity, and licentiousness.^ 
Hence, presumptuous and impatient of subordination, these scof- 
fers” and mockers” wish to follow the impulse of their own lusts 
and depraved passions, and consequently hale the salutary moral 
restraints imposed by the Gospel. The religion of Christ is a 
code of laws as well as a system of doctrines ; a rule of practice as 
well as of faith. It has ceilain conditions inseparably connected 
with the belief of it, to which there is but too often a great unwill- 
ingness to submit. Belief, to be reasonable and consistent, must 
include obedience ; and hence arises the main objection to it. Che- 
rishing unchristian dispositions and passions in their bosoms, and 
very frequently also devoted to unchristian practices which they will 
not consent to abandon, — men pretend to decide upon the evidences 
of a religion from which they have little to hope and much to fear, 
if it be true.” Therefore, they labour to prove that the Gospel is 
not true, in order that they may rid themselves of its injunctions ; 
and, to save themselves the trouble of a fair and candid examination, 
they copy and re-assert, without acknowledgment, the oft-refuted 
objections of former opposers of revelation. And, as ridiculing re- 
ligion is the most likely way to depreciate truth in the sight of the 
unreflecting multitude, scoffers, having no solid argument to produce 
against revelation, endeavour to burlesque some parts of it, and 
falsely charge others with being contradictory ; they then affect to 
laugh at it, and get superficial thinkers to laugh with them. At 
length they succeed in persuading themselves that it is a forgery, and 
then throw the reins loose on the neck of their evil propensities. The 
history of revolutionary France, — the avowed contempt of religion, 
morbid insensibility to morals, desecrated sabbaths and abandon- 
ment to amusements the most frivolous and dissipating, which still 
prevail in that country, as well as on other parts of the Continent, — 
the rapid strides, with which infidelity is advancing in various parts 
of Germany®, and the efforts which at this time are making to disse- 
minate the same deadly principles among every class of society in 
our own country, — are all so many confirmations of the truth 
of the New Testament prophecies. But the spirit w^hich predicted 


1 The topics above alluded to are illustrated with unequalled argument and eloquence, 
by the Rev, Robert Hall, in his discoure on Modern Infidelity, considered with respect 
to its influence on society. The experience of more than tw'enty years, w'hich have elapsed 
since that discourse was delivered, has confirmed the ti uth of every oiw of the prcacher*s 
observations. 

2 Soon after the return of Louis XVIII. to the throne of his ancestors, the French 
compelled him to repeal his decree for enforcing a more decent observance of the Sabbath. 

3 See Mr. Jacob’s Travels in Germany, pp, 208—212. (4to, London, and the 

Magazm Evangdlique, tome ii. pp. 2G— 36. Geneve, 1820 ; in which works llie spread 
of infidelity in Germany is proved by numerous important fads. 
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these events is the very same which was poured out upon the 
apostles, and enliglitcned their minds with the knowletlo-e of the 
Gospel ; therefore the apostles, who wrote the New Testament had 
the spirit of God, and were enlightened by it. ’ 

The preceding instances of prophecy and its accomplishment are 
only a few, in comparison of those w'hich might have been adduced : 
but they are abundantly sufficient to satisfy every candid and sincere 
investigator of the evidences of divine revelation, that the writino's 
w'hich contain them could only be composed under divine inspir- 
ation ; because they relate to events so various, so distant, and so 
contingent, that no human foresight could by any possibility predict 
them. The argument from prophecy is, indeed, not to be formed 
from the consideration of single prophecies, but from all the pro- 
phecies taken together, and considered as making one system ; in 
which, from the mutual connection 'and dependence of its parts, pre- 
ceding prophecies prepare and illustrate those which follow, and 
these again reflect light on the foregoing : just as, in any philoso- 
phical system, that which shows the solidity of it, is the harmony 
and consistency of the whole, not the application of it in particular 
instances-^ Hence, though the evidence be but small, from the com- 
pletion of any one prophecy taken separately, yet that evidence 
being always something, the amount of the whole evidence resulting 
from a great number of prophecies, all relative to the same design, 
is very considerable ; like many scattered rays, which, though each 
be weak in itself^ yet, concentered into one point, shall form a strong 
light, and strike the senses very powerfully. This evidence is not 
simply a growing evidence, but is, indeed, multiplied upon us from 
the number of reflected lights, which the several component parts 
of such a system reciprocally throw upon each ; till at length the 
conviction rises into a high degree of moral certainty.^ 

V. OiiJEC'j’iONS have been made to the darkness and uncertainty 
of prophecy; but they arise from not duly considering its manner 
mid design. The language has been assigned as one cause of its ob- 
scurity, and the iJidisl hictncss of its 7rpresentatiofi as another, but with 
how little reason or propriety the following considerations will evince. 

Answer. — 1. As prophecy is a peculiar species of writing, it is 
natural to expect a peculiarity in the Language of which it makes 
use. Sometimes it employs plain tci'ms, but most commonly figura- 
tive signs. It has symbols of its own, which are common to all 
the prophets ; but it is not on this account to be considered as a 
riddle. The symbols are derived from the works of creation and 
providence, from the history of the Jews, and of the nations with 
whom they were most closely connected, or by whom they were 
most violently o))i)osed. These symbols have their rules of inter- 
pretation, as uniform and as certain as any other kind of language*^; 
and whoever applies his mind with patience and attention to the 


I Bp* Hurd’s Introduction to the Study of Propbocy. (Works, vol. v. p. 39 .) 

On <li(‘ iiUorprclation of Ihc* Piophelir r*angua/‘;e of the* Scriptnies, see Vob II* 
II. Book 11. Chapter V. 
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subject will be able to understand the general scheme of prophecy, 
and the colour of the events foretold, whether prosperous or cala- 
mitous ; though he may be utterly unable to discover to what person, 
or precise time and place they are to be applied. 

Answer. — 2. With regard to the alleged objection, of want of clear- 
ness in prophecy, arising from an Indistinct Representation of 
THE Event, it should be remembered that, if some prophecies be ob- 
scure, others are clear : the latter furnish a proof of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures ; the former contain nothing against it. In many in- 
stances, the obscurity is accounted for, from the extensive grasp of 
prophecy. Some predictions were to have their accomplishment in 
the early ages of the church, and were peculiarly designed for the 
benefit of those to whom they were immediately delivered : on which 
account they were more plain. This remark applies more particu- 
larly to the prophecies contained in the New Testament. There 
are other predictions, designed for the benefit of those who lived ir? 
after ages, particularly the middle ages. To the first Christians 
these w^ere obscure ; but when the time advanced towards their ac- 
complishment, the veil was gradually drawn aside, and tliey were 
more clearly seen, and better understood. Another class of predic- 
tions looked forward to the latter ages of the church. These ap- 
peared obscure both to the first Christians and to those who lived in 
the middle ages : but, when that generation appeared, for w'hosc use 
it was the Divine Will that they should be left on record, light began 
to shine upon them ; and the minds of men were awakened to look 
out for their accomplishment in some great events, which would dis- 
play the glory of God, and advance the happiness of his servants. In 
this way the obscurity of many prophecies will be accounted for. 

S. Another reason for throwing a veil over the face of prophecy, 
whether by its peculiar symbols or by a dark representation, will 
appear, on considering the nature of the subjects Some of the events 
predicted are of such a nature, that the fate of nations de})cncls 
upon them ; and they are to be brought into existence by the in- 
strumentality of men. If the prophecies had been delivered in 
plainer terms, some persons would have endeavoured to hasten their 
accomplishment, as others would have attempted to defeat it : nor 
would the actions of men appear so free, or the Providence of God 
so conspicuous in their completion. The obscurity of prophecy 
was further necessary to prevent the Old Testament economy from 
sinking too much in the estimation of those wlio lived under it. It 
served, merely to erect the expectation of better things to come, 
without indisposing men from the state of discipline and improve- 
ment, which was designed to prepare for futurity. The whole Jewish 
dispensation was a kind of prophecy, which iiad both an immediate 
and ultimate end. It immediately separated the Jews from the other 
nations, and preserved the holy oracles, committed to their cusUxly, 
from being corrupted by idolatrous intercourse : and it ultimately 
maintained the hope of the Messias and liis reign. The illustration 
of this view of the antient Jewish law and constitution is the subject 
of the epistles to the Galatians and Hebrews ; — that the law was 
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a schoolmaster to lead men to Christ”— that it was the shadow 
of good things to come, but the body was Christ.” 

The dispensation of prophecy appears to have been accommo- 
dated with great wisdom to the state of the church in every age, to 
comfort the people of God, and to confirm their faith, according as 
they and the state of religion required it. On Adam's fall, on Abra- 
ham's separation from an idolatrous world, on the dispensation of 
the new economy by Moses, on the Babylonish captivity, and on the 
commencement of Christianity, prophecies were communicated with 
a growing light ; and they will become more and more luminous 
witli the progress of events to the end of the world.” ^ 

But though some parts of the prophetic Scripture are obscure 
enough to exercise the church, yet others are sufficiently clear to 
illuminate it: and the more the obscure parts are fulfilled, the better 
they are understood. In the present form of prophecy men are left 
entirely to themselves ; and they fulfil the prophecies without in- 
tending, or thinking, or knowing that they do so. The accomplish- 
ment strips off the veil ; and the evidence of prophecy appears in all 
its splendour. Time, that detracts something from the evidence of 
other writers, is still adding something to the credit and authority of 
the prophets. Future ages will comprehend more than the present, 
as the present understands more than the past ; and the perfect ac- 
complishment will produce a perfect knowledge of all the prophecies. 
Men are sometimes apt to think that, if they could but see a miracle 
wrought in favour of religion, they w’ould readily resign all their 
scruples, believe without doubt, and obey without reserve. The 
very thing which is thus desired we have. We have the greatest 
and most striking of miracles in the series of Scripture prophecies al- 
ready accomplished : — accomplished, as we have seen, in the present 
state of the Arabians, Jews, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Tyre, Nineveh, 
Babylon, the four great monarchies, the seven churches of Asia, Je- 
rusalem, tlie corruptions of the church of Rome, &c. &c. And this 
i.s not a transient miracle, ceasing almost as soon as performed ; but 
is permanent, and protracted through the course of many generations. 
It is not a miracle delivered only upon the report of others, but is 
subject to our own inspection and examination. It is not a miracle 
delivered only upon the report of others, but is open to the observa- 
tion and contemplation of all mankind ; and after so many ages is 
still growing, — still improving to future ages. What stronger mi- 
racle, therefore, can we require for our conviction ? Or what will 
avail if this be found ineflPectual ? If we reject the evidence of pi*o- 
pliccy, neither would we be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead. What can be plainer ? We see, or may see, with our own 
eyes, the Scripture prophecies accomplished ; and if the Scripture 
prophecies arc accomplished, the Scripture must be the Word of 
God ; and if the Scripture is the Word of God, the Christian Reli- 
gion must be true.” ^ 

1 Dr. lliinkcn’s Institutes, p. 550. 

2 Bp, Newton on IVophccy, vol. ii. pp. 412— 43 C. Bogue on the Divine Authority 
of the New Testament, pp, 169- — 171. 
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CHAPTER V. 

INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF THE INSPIllATION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

The arguments from miracles and prophecy contained in the pre- 
ceding chapter, form what has been termed the external evidence 
that the Scriptures are the inspired Word of God: and without 
seeking for additional testimony, we might safely rest the divine au- 
thority of the Bible on tliose proofs. There are, however, several 
internal evidences^ which, though not so obviously striking as miracles 
and prophecy, come home to the consciences and judgments of every 
person whetlier leai'ued or illiterate, and leave infidels in every situ- 
ation without excuse. These internal evidences are, the sublime 
doctrines and the purity of tlie moral precepts revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, — the harmony subsisting between every part, — their mira- 
culous preservation, — and the tendency ol'the whole to promote the 
present and eternal happiness of mankind, as evinced by the blessed 
effects which are invariably produced by a cordial reception and 
belief of the Bible, — together with the peculiar advantages, pos- 
sessed by the Christian revelation over all other religions. 


SECTION L 

the system of doctrine, and the moral precepts, which are 

DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURES, ARE SO EXCELLENT AND SO PER- 
FECTLY HOLY, THAT THE PERSONS WHO PUBLISHED THEM TO THE 
WORLD MUST HAVE DERIVED THEM FROM A PURER AND MORE 
EXALTED SOURCE THAN THEIR OWN MEDITATIONS. 

Nothing false or immoral can be taught by a God of truth and 
holiness. Accordingly, the account of the Almighty and of his per- 
fections, and the moral precepts which are contained in the Scrip- 
tures, commend themselves to our reason, as worthy of the highest 
and most excellent of all beings. In order, however, tliat we may 
form a just and correct idea of the doctrines and duties of religion, 
which are offered to our consideration in the Bible, it will be neces- 
sary to take a brief view of them fx'om the beginning. The sacred 
volume opens with that which lies at the foundation of religion, — an 
account of the creation of the world by the Almighty, which is there 
described in a plain and familiar manner, accommodated to the ca- 
pacities of man, and with a noble simplicity ; together with the ori- 
ginal formation of man, who is represented as having been created 
after the divine image, invested with dominion over the inferior cre- 
ation (but with a reservation of the obedience which he himself owed 
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to God as his sovereign Lord), and constituted in a paradisaical state, 
— a happy state of purity and innocence. (Gen. i. ii.) In this ac- 
count there is nothing but what is agreeable to right reason, as well 
as to the most antient traditions which have obtained among the 
nations. We are further informed that man fell from that state by 
sinning against his Maker \ and that sin brought death into the 
world, together with all the miseries to which the human race is now 
obnoxious : but that the merciful Parent of our being, in his great 
goodness and compassion, was pleased to make such revelations and 
discoveries of his grace and mercy, as laid a proper foundation for 
the faith and hope of his ojffending creatures, and for the exercise of 
religion towards him. (Gen.iii.) Accordingly, the religion delivered 
ill the Scriptures is the religion of man in his lapsed state : and every 
one who impartially and carefully investigates and considers it, will 
find that one scheme of religion and of moral duty, substantially the 
same, is carried throughout the whole, till it was brought to its full 
perfection and accomplishment by Jesus Christ. This religion may 
be considered principally under three periods, viz. the religion of the 
patriarchal times, — the doctrines and precepts of the Mosaic dispens- 
ation, — and the doctrines and precepts of the Christian revelation.^ 


1 The particular injunction, which (Moses tells us) was laid upon our first parents, not 
to eat of the fruit of a particular tree, (Gcn.ii. 17.) has been a favourite subject of sneer 
atul cavil with the oppoT>ers of revelation. A little consideration, however, will show that 
it had nothing in it unbecoming the supreme wisdom and goodness. For, since God was 
pleased to constitute man lord of this inferior creation, and had given him so large a grant 
and so many advantages, it was manifestly proper that he should require some particular 
instance of homage and fealty, to be a memorial to man of his dependence, and an ac- 
knowledgment on Ills part that he was under the dominion of a higher Lord, to whom he 
owed the most absolute subjection and obedience. And what instance of homage could 
be more proper, circumstanced as man then was, than his being obliged, in obedience to 
the divine command, to abstain from one or more of the fruits of paradise? It pleased 
God to insist only upon his abstaining from one, at the same time that he indulged him 
in full liberty as to all the rest ; and this served both as an act of homage to the Supreme 
Lord, from whose bountiful grant he held paradise and all its enjoyments, and was also 
fitted to teach our first parents a noble and useful lesson of abstinence and self-denial, — 
one of the most necessary lessons in a state of probation ; and also of unreserved submission 
to the authoiity and will of God, and an implicit resignation to the supreme wisdom and 
goodness. It tended to habituate them to keep their sensitive appetite in subjection to the 
law of reason ; to take them off from too close an attachment to inferior sensible good, 
ami to engage them to place their highest happiness iii God alone ; and finally, to keep 
their desire after knowledge within just bounds, so as to be content with knowing what 
was really proper and useful for them to know, and not presume to pry with an un- 
warrantable curiosity into things which did not belong to them, and which God had not 
thought fit to repeal. Leland*b View of the Deistical Writers, vol. li. pp. 144, 145. The 
objection here brielly answered is fully treated and refuted by the same learned writer in 
his Answer to Christianity as old as the Creation, vol. ii. ch. 15. 

2 To avoid unnecessary repetitions of leferenccs to authorities, the reader is informed 
that (besides the authors incidentally cited for some particular topics) the following sec- 
tions are drawn up from a careful examination of Dr. Leland*s View of the Deistical 
Writers, vol. ii. pp. 377 — 416 , and his incomparable work on the Advantage and Neces- 
ftity of the Christian Ilevclation, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Bp. Gibson’s Pastoral Letters, 12mo. ; 
Dr. Eandolph*s Discourses, intitlcd « The Excellency of the Jewish Law Vindicated,” in 
the second volume of his “ View of our Blessed Saviour’s Ministry,” &c. ; the Eneyclo- 
pmdia Biblica of Alstedius, 8vo. Francofurti, 1625; Mr. Faber’s Horos Mosaicte; 
Pr. Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch; the Collection of the Boylean Lectures; 
Abbadie, Tmitd de la Vdrit6 de la Religion Chrdtienno, tome ii. ; and Vernet, Traits 
de la Vdrii^i de la Religion Chrdtienne, tomes ii. iii. See also Mr, T. Erskine’s Re- 
xnarks on the Internal Evidence of Christianity (London, 1821, 12mo.) ; which an emU 
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§ 1. A CONCISE VIEW OP THE RELIGION OP THE PATRIARCHAL TIMES. 

Patriarchal Doctrines concerning^ I. The Nature and Attributes of God ; 

11. His Worship; and. III. The Moral Duties of Man. 

I. The book of Genesis exhibits to us a clear idea of the Patriar- 
chal Theology. We learn from it that God is the ci'eator of all 
things (i.), as well as the governor of all things, by his general and 
particular providence (xiv. 39. xlv.5, 7, 8. 1. 20. xxii. 8. 13, 14-.); that 
He is everlasting (xxi. S3.) ; omniscient, for none but God can know 
all things, whether past or future (iiL8 — 10. xv. 3 — 16. xviii. 18. 
compared with Exod. i. 7 .) ? (Gen. vi. 7. compared with vii. 

xvii. 20. compared withxxv, 16. xxviii. 15. compared with xxxii. 10.); 
almighty (xvii. 1. xviii. II*. xxxv. 11.); holy and just (xviii. 25. with 
xix.) ; kind (xxiv. 12.) ; supreme (xiv. 19.) ; merciful (xxxii. 10.) ; and 
long-suffering (vi. 3.); gracious towards those who fear him (vi. 8.); 
and that, though he sometimes tries them (xxii. 1,), yet he is alw^ays 
with them (xxvi. 3. xxviii. 15. xxxix.2, 3. 21, 22.), and has an espe- 
cial regard for them, (xv, 1. xviii.17.26 — 32. xix.22. xx.6. xxv.21. 
xxvi. 12. xxviii. 15. xxix 32. xxxi.42.) We learn further, that God 
is not the author of sin (i. 31.) ; and that, since the fall, man is born 
prone to evil. (vi. 5. viii, 21.) The patriarchs cherished a hope of 
the pardoning mercy of God towards penitent sinners (iv. 7.), and 
confided in him, as the judge of all the earth (xviii. 25.), and the 
great rewarder of them that diligently seek him ; which reward 
they expected, not merely in this present evil world, but in a future 
state : for we are told that they sought a better country, that is, an 
heavenly, (v. 22. 24. compared with Heb. xi. 5. xxviii. 13. com- 
pared with Matt. xxii. 31, 32. and xxv. 8. compared with Heb. 
XL 10. 14 — 16.) To the preceding points we may add, that a hope 
was cherished from the beginning, originally founded on a divine 
promise of a great Saviour, who was to deliver mankind from the 
miseries and ruin to which they were exposed, and through whom 
God was to make the fullest discoveries of his grace and mercy to- 
wards the human race, and to raise them to a high degree of glory 
and felicity, (iii. 15. xii. 3. xvii. 19. xxii. 18. xxvi. 4. xlix. 10.) 

II. These were the chief principles of the Religion of the Patri- 
archs, who were animated by a strong sense of their obligation to the 
practice of piety, virtue, and universal righteousness. They held 
that it was the duty of man to fear God (xxii. 12. xxxi.53. xlii. 18.); 
to bless him for mercies received (xiv. 20. xxiv. 27. 52.); and to sup^ 


nont professor justly says, « are written with unction and eloquence, and are designed 
chiefly to show that the doctrines of the Gospel are taught not abstractly, but by facts 
on which they are grounded ; that they are thus more easily apprehended and retained, 
and produce a more powerful effect on the mind and conduct ; that they remove every ob, 
struction out of the way of our access to God ; they encourage our attachment to him, and 
stimulate us to serve him by a holy obedience. In a word, their object is, to bring tho 
character of man into harmony with the character of God.” (Dr. Ranken’s Institutes 
of Theology, p. SSO.) 
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plicate him with profound humility (xvihlS. xviii.22. etseq.xxiv* 
12 — that the knowledge of God is to be promoted (xii.8. 
xxi, 33.); ^^ows made to him are to be performed (xxviii. 20. 
XXXV. 1 “3.); and that idolatry is to be renounced, (xxxv. 2 — 4>.) 
With regard to the external rites of religion, the most antient on 
record is that of offering sacrifice to God, (m.21. iv.3, 4. viii.20,2L); 
and its having so early and universally obtained among all nations, 
and in tlie most antient times, as a sacred rite of religion, cannot be 
otherwise accounted for, than by supposing it to have been a part of 
the primitive religion, originally enjoined by divine appointment to 
the first ancestors of the human race, and from them transmitted to 
their descendants. The Sabbath also appears to have been observed 
!)y the patriarchs. There is, indeed, no direct mention of it hfat'e 
the deluge : but, after that catastrophe, it is evident that the observ- 
ance of it was fiimiliar to Noah : for he is represented twice as waiting 
sex)en days between his three emissions of the dove. (viii. 10.12.) 
And if Noah was acquainted with the consecration of the Sabbath, 
Ins ancestors could not have been ignorant of it. 

III. The Moral Duties between man and man are likewise clearly 
iu moil need, either by way of precept or by example : more particu- 
larly the duties of children to honour their parents (ix. 23,24.) and 
orparimts to instil religious principles into the minds of their offspring, 
and to sot them a good example (xviii. 19.) ,* and of servants to obey 
t.heii* masters, (xvi. 9.) Wars may be waged in a good cause, (xiv. 

I — 20.) Anger is a sin iu the sight of God (iv. 5, 6.) ; strifes are to 
be avoided (xiii. 8, 9.); murder is prohibited (iv. 8 — 12. 15. ix.6.); 
hopitulity to be exercised (xviii. 1. xix. 1.), and also forgiveness of 
injuriiis. (1. 18 — 20.) Matrimony is appointed by God (i.28. ii. 18. 
i /\ — from whom a viituous wife is to be sought by prayer 
(xxiv. 7- 12.); and a wife Is to be subject to her husband, (iii. 16.) 
All improper alliances, however, are to be avoided, (vi. 1, 2.) Chil- 
<lren are the gift of God (iv. I. xxv. 21. xxx. 2. 22.); and adultery 
and all impurity arc to be avoided, (xx. 8. 7. 9. xxxix. 9. xxxiv. 7. 
xxxviii. 9*) ’ 

The Patriarchal Religion, as above described, seems to have been, 
the ri‘ligion of Adam alter his Ml, of Abel, Seth, Enoch, and the 
anti^diluvian patriarchs ; and afterwards of Noah, the second parent of 
jnankind, and oftluj several heads of families derived from him, who 
probably carried it with them in their several dispersions. But, 
a!)ove all, this religion was signally exemplified in Abraham, who was 
illustrious ibr his faith, piety, and righteousness, and whom God was 
pleasiul to favour with special discoveries of his will. From him 
Ih'sceiulcd many great nations, among whom this religion, in its main, 
priudples, seems to have been preserved, of which there are noble 
r<‘nuiins, iu the book of Job. There were also remarkable vestiges 
of it, ft>r a long time, among several other nations; and indeed the 


* M<4a<'ntuiwvr, lutrod. iu I/ibros Canouicus Vet et Nov. Test. PP- , 
^u (HUUiK* «j 1’ du* ijutriarcbal tloctrincs of religion, as contamed in the book of Job, is 
gWouiVra, Vob IV. Fart I. CluHiterlU. Sect I. § X. 
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belief of one supreme Goclj of a providenccj of a hope of pardoning 
mercy, a sense of the obligations of piety and virtue, and of the ac- 
ceptance and reward of sincere obedience, and the expectation of a 
future state, were never entirely extinguished. And wdiosocver among 
the Gentiles at any time, or in any nation, feared God and was a 
worker of righteousness, might be justly regarded as of the patriarchal 
religion. But, in process of time, the nations became generally de- 
praved, and sunk into a deplorable darkness and corruption ; and the 
great principles of religion were in a great measure overwhelmed with 
an amazing load of superstitions, idolatries, and corruptions of all 
kinds. 


§2. A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES AND PRECEPTS OF THE 
MOSAIC DISPENSATION. 

General observaiions on the Mosaic Dispensation. — I. Statement of its 
doctrine concerning God: 1. Bp Moses ; and^ 2. Bp the Pwphets . — 
II. Concerning the diitp of Man iotoards God , — III. The Belief of a 
Future State. — IV. The Expectation of a Redeemer. — V. The Moraliip 
of the Jewish Code delineated. — VI, The Mosaic Dispensation intro- 
ductorp to Christianitp . 

The second view' of religion, presented to us in the Scriptures, is 
that which relates to the Mosaic dispensation. This was really and 
essentially the same, for substance, as that which was professed and 
practised in the antient patriarchal times with the addition of a 
special covenant made with a particular people ; among wdiom God 
was pleased, for wise ends, to erect a sacred polity, and to whom he 
gave a revelation of his will, which was committed to writing, as the 
safest mode of transmi.ssion : religion having hitherto been preserved 
chiefly by tradition, which w'as more easily maintained during the 
long lives of men in the first ages. This special covenant was in no 
respect inconsistent with the universal providence and goodness of 
God towards mankind : nor did it in any degree vacate or infringe the 
antient primitive religion which had obtained from the beginning, but 
which w'as designed to be subservient to the great ends of it, and to 
preserve it from being utterly depraved and extinguished. The prin- 
cipal end of that polity, and the main view to which it W'as directed, 
was to restore and preserve the true worship and adoration of the 
one living and true God, and of him only, in opposition to that poly- 
theism and idolatry which began then to spread generally through 
the nations; and to engage those to whom it w'as made known, to 
the practice of piety, virtue, and righteousness, by giving them holy 


^ The Mosaic law repealed or altered nothing in the patriaichal dispensation, beyond 
what the progressive developeinent of the design of Infinite Wisdom absolutely required. 
Hence it adopted several particulars from patiiarchism, such as sacrifice, the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals, the priestliood, the payment of tithes, certain moral 
precepts, and the observance of the Sabbath, These points are fully proved by Mr. Faber, 
Hor» Mosaicio, vol. ii. pp. 25 — 33. 
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and excellent laws, expressly directing the particulars of their duty, 
and enforced by the sanctions of a divine authority, and also by pro- 
mises and threatenings in the name of God. Another essential part 
of the Mosaic dispensation was, to keep up the hope and expectation 
of the Redeemer, who had been promised from the beginning, and 
to prepare men for that most perfect and complete dispensation which 
he was to introduce. And whoever impartially examines that con- 
stitution, must be obliged to acknowledge that it was admirably 
fitted to answer these most important ends. 

I. The Theology oe Judaism vras pure, sublime, and devo- 
tional. The belief of one supreme, self-existent, and all-perfect Being, 
the creator of the heavens and the earth, was the basis of all the reli- 
gious institutions of the Israelites, the sole object of their hopes, fears, 
and worship. His adorable perfections, and especially the supreme 
providence of Jehovah, — as the sole dispenser of good and evil, and 
the benevolent preserver, protector, and benefactor of mankind, — 
are described by the inspired legislator of the Flebrews in unaflected 
strains of unrivalled sublimity : which, while they are adapted to 
our finite apprehensions by imagery borrowed from terrestrial and 
sensible objects, at the same time raise our conceptions to the con- 
templation of the spirituality and majesty of Him, who dwelleth in 
light inaccessible.” 

1. The Law of Moses, however, will best speak for itself. It was 
the avowed design of that law to teach the Israelites that ibere is only 
one God, and to secure them from that polytheism and idolatry which 
prevailed among all the nations round about them. And accord- 
ingly his essential unity is especially inculcated, no less than his un- 
derived self-existence, eternity, and immutability. 

Hear^ O Israel^ says Moses, the Lord mr God is one Lord, 
(Deut. vi. 4.) Again, — The Lord^ he is God in heaven above^ and 
upon the earth beneath; there is none else, (iv. 39.) And the first 
commandment required them to have no other gods besides him, 
(Exod, XX, 3.) Idolatry, or the worship of any other gods but the 
ONE Supreme God, was prohibited under the severest penalties. 
They were strictly required not tohovo dovon to the gods of the heathen 
nations^ nor serve them^ nor so much as to make mention of their 
names, (Exod. xxiii. 24.) The law punished idolatry with death, 
(Deutxiii. 6, &c.) and denounced the curse of God and utter de- 
struction against all those who went after other gods. (vi. 14. xi. 28- 
xxviii. 14, &c.) The Pentateuch begins with an account of the 
creation of the world by the one God, who in the beginning created 
the heaven and. the earth. He said^ Let there he lights and thei'e voas 
light. He made the beast of the earthy and thefovols of the air^ and 
evay living creature that moveth ?ipon the earthy or in the voaters. 
And at last he created man in his aw7i image^ after his omi like7iess; 
and gave him dominion over evej'y livhig thing that moveth upon the 
earth, (Gen. i.) This one God is described as necessarily self- 
existent — I AM THAT I AM— is his name. (Exod.iii. 14.) 
He is called the God of gods^ and Lord of lords^ a great God, a 
mighty^ and a teryible, (Deut. x, 17.) Who is Uketmto thee^ 0 Lord^ 

VOL. I, B B 
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amongst ’the gods ^ Who is like ihee^ glorious in holiness^ fearful in 
praises^ doing wnders ^ (Exod. xv. 11.) He is called the most high 
God^ the possessor of heaven and eay'tli : (Gen. xiv. 22, &c.) He Jcilleth 
and maketh alivc^ he wundeth and he Jiealeth ; neither is there any 
that can deliver out of his hand : (Dent, xxxii. 39.) He gives %is the 
rain in its due season^ and sends grass in our fields : And again, 
He shuts up the heaven that there he no rain^ and that the land yield 
not her fruit, (Dent. xi. 14*, &c.) He is the God of the spirits of all 
flesh, (Niim. xvi. 22.) The whole history of the Pentateuch is a nar- 
rative of God’s providential dispensations, his love, and care of his 
faithful servants, and his constant superintendence over them ; and 
ascribes all events, as well natural as miraculous, to God’s pro- 
vidence. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and Moses, called upon the 
Lord^ and he heard them : and he was with than hi all places whither 
they went. The history of Joseph sets before us a boaiitifiil and 
instructive example of God’s providential designs brought about by 
natural causes. The Loi’d is represented as God in heaven above^ 
and upon the earth beneath: (Dent. iv. 39.) He is the eternal and 
everlasting God, (Geu.xxi. 33. Deiit. xxxiii. 27.) He lifteth np his 
hand^ and saith^ 1 live for ever, (xxxii, 40.) God is not a man^ that 
he should 2/c, nor the son of 7}ian^ that he shoiild 7rpe7U, (Num. xxiii. 19.) 
Plis work is perfect^ for all his ways are judg^neni ; a God, of truths 
and without iniquity s fist and 7ight is he, (Dcut. xxxii. 4, Sic,) 1 Ic 
is the judge of all the earth : (Gen. xviii. 25.) lie regardefh 7iol 
persons^ nor taketh rcxmrd ; (Dent. x. 17.) He is an holy God 
(Lev. xix. 2.)j the faithful God ^ which kcepelh covenant and nierey 
with them that love hiniy and keep his comnumdmenls, (Dcut. vii. 9.) 
The Lord is nigh 7into his people in all things that they call upon him 
for, (Deut. iv. 7.) When they cry unto him^ he hears their voiee^ and 
looks 071 their affliction, (xxvi. 7.) • To him beIo 7 igeth xumgeanee and 
i^ecompencc. The Lord shad judge his people : (xxxii. 35, 36.) I fe 
will 7iot justify the wicked (Exod. xxiii. 7.), and by no 7 neans clear the 
guilty: bill he is 7nerciful and gracims^ long-suffering^ and abundant 
in goodness and tinth^ Jbrgivhig mUiuily^ and * traiisgression^ and sin, 
(xxxiv. 6, 7.) 

2. Such is the sublime and beautiful representation, which Moses 
has given ns of the Divine Being and perfections; a similar repre- 
sentation, but much more clear and explicit (if possible), is con- 
tained in the writings of the PnopirETS and other insj)ired writers, 
who were raised up Irom time to time among the Jews. They teach 
us, that the Ijord is God alo?ie of all the kingdoms tf the earth, and 
7nadc heaven a7id earth (Isa. xxxvii. IG.); that is the first, and he 
is the last, a7id besides him there is no God (xliv. (>.); that by the xwrd 
of the Lord were the heapens made, and all the host of them by the 
bi'cath of Ins mouth (Psal. x xxiii. G.); he spake the word, and t Jay vovre 
made, he conwiandcd, aiid they were created, (Psal cxlviii. 5.) ’ lie is 
the Lord ahiie, he inude hcave7i, the Imtxmi of heavens, with all their 
hash the earth, ajid all things that are therein; the seas, and all that 
is therein; and he pre$c7\)cth them all; and the host of hemrn xinm- 
shippeih him, (Neh. ix. G.) The supreme God is iii tliese sacred 
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writings distinguished by the name of Jehovah, which signifies ne- 
cessary existence; and by the title of the Almiglity, the Most High* 
We are told that mrld is /iL% and ihe fulness ihereef* (Psal. 1. 12.) 
In his hand is the soul of every living things and the breath of all 
mankind. (Jobxii. 10.) His is the greatness^ and the a 7 id the 

glorip a?id the victory^ and ihe majesty; for all that is in the heaven^ 
and in the cai^th^ is his ; his is ihe kingdom^ and he is exalted as head 
above all: Both riches and honour come of him; and he reig7ieih over 
alL (1 Chi'on. xxix* 11, 12.) The pillars of the earth at^e the Loi^dls ; 
and he hath set the voorld upon them. (1 Sam. ii. 8.) Herideth in the 
khigdom ofmen^ and giveth it to 'whomsoever he wilL (Dan. iv* S2.) 
ITe ehangeth the times^ and the seasons : He removeth Icings^ and seiteth 
up kings, (ii. 21.) He caiiscth the vapours to asceytd fro7)i the ends of 
the eai'th : He maketh lighUimgs with rain^ and hringeih forth the 
wind out of his treasures. (Jer. x. 13.) Fh'e and hail^ snovo and vapour^ 
and stormy wind^ fulfil fds word, (Psal. cxlviii. 8.) He is the true 
God^ the living God, an everlastmg ki^ig, (Jer. x. 10.) He is the 
high and lofty Onc^ that inhahitcfli eternity, (Isa. Ivii. 15.) Before the 
mountahis were brought fortJi^ or the eay'tli and the world were fomned^ 
even from cveiiastmg to mrlasting he is God, (Psal. xc. 2.) lie is the 
Lord ehangeth 7iot, (Mai, iii. 6,) The earth a?id the heavens shall 
inmish^ hut he shall endure : He isthesamc^ and his years shall have no 
end, ( Psal. cii. 20, 27.) Heaven is his throne^ and earth is his footstool, 
(Isa. Ixvi. 1.) Am I a God al hand^ saith the Lord^ and not a God 
afar ojf? Can any hide himself m secret places thal I shall not see 
him P saith the Lord : Do not I ftl heaven and earth P (Jer. xxiii 
23, 24.) He is about our path (says tlie Psalmist), and abotd our 
hed^ and sjnelh out all our ways . — Whither shall I go from thy sph'U P 
Or whither shall I go from thy presence P If 1 climb up into heaven^ 
than art there.; if I go down to hell^ Hum art there also , — Yea^ ihe 
darlmess is no darkness with thee ; ihe darhmess and light to thee are 
both alike, ( Psal. cxxxix. 3, &c.) The eyes of the Lord are in cve^y 
plare.^ beholdi'Ug the m7 and. the good, (Prov. xv. 3.) His eyes are 
upon the ways of man ; and ha seefh all his goings. There, is no 
darkness^ nor shadow of deaths where ihe workers (f inicpiify may 
hide themselves, (Job xxxiv. 21.) He underslandelh our I hough is afar 
oJf: — AV>r is there a word in our tongue,^ but he knoweth it aitogetiurr, 
(Psal. cxxxix, 2. 4.) lie searrfuih all hearts^ and. understandeth all 
the imaginations of (he thoughts, (1 Chron. xxviii. 9.) He 07tly 
knoweth the hearts (fall the children oftnen, (1 Kings viii, 39.) His 
mndcrstamliug is infinite; He sees at once things past, present, and 
to ct)nH‘, declttring the end fr<mi the beginning.^ andfwu antieivt times 
ihe things that are not yet done, (Isa. xlvi. 10.) And in this the true 
(lod is distinguished IVoin all the gods of the heathen, that he is 
able to slum the things that to emu: hiTeaJh*)\ and to show what 
shtdl happen, (xli. 22, 23. xliv. 7.) He is mighty in strength and 
wisdom: (Job xxxvL 5.) Wondeful in comiscl^ ewcclle^iL m working, 
(Isa. xxviii. 2.9.) He take! ft the wise in their own craftiness. (Job v, 
13.) He immeth wise men backimrd, and maketh their bumlcdge 
foolish, (Isa. xliv. 25.) Tor there is no wisdom^ nor tmdmla^idhig, 
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nor counsel against the Lord, (Prov. xxi. 30.) He can do emy 
thing (Job xlii. 2.) ; and there is nothing too hard for him, (Jer. xxxii. 
17.) Li his hand there is powr and mighty so that none is able to 
*mithstand him, (2 Chron. xx. 6.) The Lord is righteoiis in all his 
^ays^ and holy in all his wrks, (Psal. cxlv. 17.) There is none holy 
as the Lord, (1 Sam. ii. 2.) God mil not domclcedly^ neither mil 
the Almighty pervert judgment, (Job xxxiv. 12.) He is of p\irer eyes 
than to behold eviU and cannot look on iniquity, (Hab. i. 13.) He is 
called the God of truth, (Isa. Ixv. 16.) His counsels of old ai'c faiths 
fulness and tnith, (xxv. 1.) He will ever he mindful of his covenant; 
— ihewoidts of his hands ay'e verity and judgment, (Psal. cxi. 5. 7.) 
The Lord is gracious^ aJid full of compassion; slow to anger^ and of 
great mercy. He is good to all; and his tender mercies are over all 
his W07'ks, — He openeth his liand^ and. satisfetJi the desire of every 
livmg thing, (cxlv. 8., &c.) He is a father of the fatherless^ and a 
judge of the widows (Ixviii. 5.) ; and delivcreth the poor and needy 
from him that spoilcth Imn, (xxxv. 10.) Like as a father pilieth Ids 
children^ so the Lord pitieth them that fear him, (ciii. 13.) The eyes 
of the Lord ay'e over the righteous^ ayid Ids ears are opem u/ito their 
prayers, (xxxiv. 15.) He is ydgh unto all them that call upon hm^ 
to all that call upon him in truth. He will fydfil the desire of them 
that fear him; he will also hear their cry^ ayid will save them. (cxlv. 
IS, 19.) He is good^ ayid. ready to f ogive, (Ixxxvi. 5.) If the 
wicked forsake his way^ ayid return unto the Lord^ he will have ynercy 
tipon him^ ayid will abimdayitly pardon, (Isa. Iv. 7.) He retamclk 
yiot his anger for cvey\ because he delightelh in ynercy, (Mic. vii. 18.) 
But though he is sbm to angey\ he will not acquit the wicked, (Nah. i. 
3.) To him helongcth vengeance (Psal. xciv. 1.) ; and he witl reyidcr 
to every man accoy'ding to his woy'ks, (Prov. xxiv. 12.) Righleotis is 
the Lo)'d^ ayid upright are his judgments, (Psal. cxix. 137.) T/icyr is 
no iniquity with the Lord, our God^ nor yrspect of persons^ nor taking 
of gifts. (2 Chron. xix. 7.) Lastly, though great is the Lor d^ and 
greatly to be praised^ yet his greatness is iinscay'chabte, (Psal. cxlv. 3.) 
Lo^ these are parts of his ways (says Job), but how little a port ioyi is 
heay'd of Mm ? But the ilmnder of his power who can undey'stand. P 
(Job xxvi. 14.) As the hcavcyis arc higher llinyx the earth (saith God 
himself), so areyny ways higher thayiyoiir ways^ and my thoughts than 
your thoughts. (Isa. Iv. 9.) 

Were every passage relating to the nature and attributes of the 
Deity to be cited, it would be requisite to extract a very consider- 
able portion of the Old Testament : but the preceding will suffice 
to evince the sublimity and excellence of its doctrine concerning 
these topics. 

II. Equally excellent and explicit is the doctrine of the Mosaic 
dispensation relative to our Duty towards God ; which is there set 
forth in a manner suitable to the idea given of his perfections, and 
with a solemnity becoming its importance. Heay\ 0 Isy'ael^ says the 
illustrious legislator of the Hebrews, The Loy*d our Gad is one Loi'd, 
And thou shall love the Lord thy God Voith all ihme hearty and with 
all thy soul^ ayid with all thy mght, (Dent. vi. 4, 5.) Take good heed 
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unto yourselves^ says Joshua, that ye love the Lord your God: 
(Josh, xxiii. ] 1.) O love the Lord^ all ye his Samts^ says the psalm- 
ist. (Psal. xxxi. 23.) The fear of God is as strictly required ; and 
such a fear as would induce them to keep God's commandments; 

— Thoushcdt fear thy God^ and serve him^ says Moses. (Deut. vi. 13.) 
Fear God^ says the preacher, and keep his commandments ; for this is 
the 'whole dxxiy of man. (Eccles. xii. 13.) Abraham, Isaac, and the 
elders are represented as fearing God (Gen. xxii. 12. xxxL 4?2, 
xliii. 18.) ; helievmg in hhn^ trusting in his promises, and oheymghis 
voice, (xv. 6. xxii. 18. xxvi. 6.) Solomon exhorts men to trust in the 
Lord with all their heart. (Prov. iii. 5.) Blessed is the man^ says the 
propliet, that trusteth in the Loi'd^ and whose hope the Lord is. 
(Jer. xvii. 7.) The psalmist on every occasion expresses his firm 
trust in God, and faith in his promises : — Li God^ says he, I have 
put my trust s I will not fear what fesh can do unto me. (Psal. Ivi. 4.) 

' — And again. My soul^ wait thou only upon God ; for my ewpectation 
is from him. Pie only is my rock and my salvation : He is my dfence^ 
I shall not be moved. In God is my salvation and my gloiy ; the rock 
of my strength and my refuge is in God. Frust in him at all times^ 
ye people. (Ixii. 5, &c.) Obedience to all God's commandments is 
strongly insisted on throughout the Old Testament ; and, (what 
seems peculiar to the Jewish law,) all moral duties are enforced on 
tins principle, 1 am the Lcn'd your God. (Lev. xix. 3, &c.) — We 
have in Job Che greatest example of patience and resignation to 
God's will. — The Lord gavc^ says he, and the Lord hath taken away: 
blessed be the name of the Lord. (Jobi. 21.)-— And again, Shall we 
receive good at the liandof God^ and shall we not receive evil? (ii. 10.) 

— And Solomon teaches the same good lesson, My Son^ despise not 
the chastening of the Lord ; neither be weary of his connection. For 
Vohoin the Lord loveth he correctctfi^ even as a father the son hi whom 
he dclighlelh. (Prov. iii. 11,12.) The Israelites were required to 
walk humbly with their God (Mic. vi. 8.); and are taught that the 
sacrifices oJ'God are a broken spirit ; and that a broken and contrite 
heart Godxmltnot despise. (Psal. li. 17.) — Not merely an external 
service, but the internal worship of a pure heart was required of them. 
Qffer unto God not sacrifice tmt thanksgivings and pay thy vows unto the 
Most High. (1. 14.) The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination unto 
the Lord : but the prayer of the upright is his delight. (Prov. xv. 8.) 
Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name : worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness. (Psal.xxix. 2.) We have already seen how 
strictly all idolatry was prohibited by the Mosaical law; and the 
same doctrine is taught by all the prophets. The one God was the 
sole and constant dbject of their worship ; to him they gave all 
Imnour, glory, and jpraise ; io him alone they offered their prayers ; 
and to him they returned tlianks as the giver of all good things ; and 
him they worshipped, not under the vain representation of an image 
or idol, but in a manner suitable to liis spiritual nature, and tran- 
scendent majesty. To the one God alone, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, Moses, Samuel, and the prophets, offered tlieir prayers; and 
he heard them. The whole book of Psalms consists of prayers, and 
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praises, offered to the one true God. I will call upon God^^ says 
David, and the Lord shall save me. (Psal. Iv. 16.) — And again, O 
thou that liearest prayer^ unto thee shall all flesh come. (Ixv. 2.) The 
whole service of the tabernacle and temple was directed to the one 
God. At the dedication of the temple, Solomon offered up a solemn 
prayer to Jehovah the God of Israel, to whom there was no God like 
ill heaven ahove^ or on earth heneath. Him he besought to have re- 
spect unto the prayers and supplications which should be there offered, 
and to hear in heaven his dwelling-place. (I Kings viii. 23 . 29 , 30 .) 
And God appeared to him^ and assured him that he had heard his 
prayer^ and that his eyes should he open and his ears attent unto the 
prayer that should be made in that place. (2 Chron. vii. 12, &c.)^ 
in. The Belief of a Future State which we have already 
seen was held by the patriarchs % (though not explicitly taught by 
Moses, whose writings pre-suppose it as a generally adopted article 
of religion,) was transmitted from them to the Israelites, and appears 
in various parts of the Old Testament. From the circumstance of 
the promise of temporal blessings being principally, if not entirely, 
annexed to the laws of Moses, Bishop Warbiirton attempted to de- 
duce an argument in support of his divine mission.^ It is impossible 
here to enter into an examination of this argument : but we may 
observe, in the first place, that the omissmi of a future state as a 
sanction to the laws of Moses^ can be satisfactorily accounted for ; and, 
secondly, that the Old Testament shews that he hiniseUbelieved a future 
state^ and contains a gradual developement of it. These two proposi- 
tions, the former of which is in unison with the opinion of Warbur- 
ton, the latter at variance with him, appear to be very satisfactorily 
established by the luminous reasoning of Dr. Graves.^ Instead of 
employing tlie omission of the doctrine as a medium^ by which to 
prove that a divine interposition vras necessary for the erection and 
maintenance of Judaism, he first shows the reality of a divine inter- 
position, and then that the omission in question, so far from being 
incoiisistent with the divine origin of the system, does, in fact, neces- 
sarily result from the peculiar nature of the dispensation, and from 
the character of the people to whom it was given. — The polytheistic 
principle of tutelary deities maintained that their vrorship was attended 
with a national prosperity. The futility of this it was the intention 
of God to display by open and unequivocal demonstrations of his own 
omnipotence. The moral government of Jehovah was to be ex- 
hibited on the earth by the theocracy which he established. ^ Its 


^ Pr. Randolph’s two Sermons on the Excellency of the Jewish Law vindicated, in 
vol. ii. of his View of our Blessed Saviour’s JMinistry, &c. pp. 259 — 273. 

See p. 366. iUj'jro. 

» The following is a summary of his hypothesis : — The doctrine of a future state is 
necessary to the well-being of civil society, under the ordinary government of providence : 
all mankind have ever so conceived of the matter. The Mosaic institution was without this 
support, and yet did not want it. What follows, but that the Jewish affairs were adtni- 
nisteted by an extraordinary providence, distributing rewaids and punishments with an 
equal hand, and, consequently, that the Missioif oi? juoses was divine, Warburton’s 
Pivine Legation of Moses, bookvi. sect. 6. (Works, voL vi, p. 106. et seq. 8vo. edit) 

^ On the Pentateuch, p. 3. loct. 3, 1. 
s Piv, Leg. b. V. sect, 4, 
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very nature required temporal sanctions, and their immediate en- 
forcement; its object could not be attained by waiting till the 
invisible realities of a future state should be unveiled. The previous 
exhibition of such a moral government was the best preparation for 
tlie full revelation of man’s future destiny, and of the means provided 
for his welfare in it, by a merciful and redeeming God. ^ Life and 
immortality were thus to be fully brought to light by the Gospel.’ 
As yet the bulk of mankind were unprepared for it, and were better 
fitted to comprehend, and be influenced by, sensible manifestations 
of the divine judgments, than by the remoter doctrine of a future* 
state of retribution. 

d"lie Old Testament, however, and even the writings of Moses, 
contained intelligible intimations of immortality. The four last 
books of the Pentateuch, indeed, were principally occupied in the 
detail of the legal regulations, and the sanctions necessary to enforce 
them : yet even from them Jesus Christ deduced an argument to the 
confusion of the Sadclucees.^ And in the book of Genesis are seve- 
ral occurrences, which must have led the pious Jews to the doctrine 
of a future existence, even had they possessed no remains of )>atri- 
archal tradition. Tlie account of the state of man before the fail, of 
the penalty first annexed to his transgression, and of the sentence 
pronounced upon our first parents, considered in connexion with 
the ])romise of a deliverance, would necessarily suggest such a doc- 
trine*, Could the believing Jews conclude that death would liave Ibl- 
lowed the acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice, unless he was translated to 
some better state of existence and felicity ? How also did God show 
his ajiprobation of Enoch’s piety, unless he took him to himself, and 
to immortality and bliss? — Doubtless the author of the Epistle to 
the I lebrews was not the first who discovered that ^ the fathers did 
not look ibr transitory promises that they sought a belter country, 
even a heavenly ; ’ and that God liath prepared for them a city ; ^ 
and that Moses himself rejected the enjoyment of the pleasures of 
sin for a season,’ because ^ lie had respect to the recompcncc of the 
reward.’ — I'lm imj^ortant and consolatory truth of a future state of 
being was, in process of lime, displayed to the Jews more and more 
eletirly. — ^ The hook of Job is very explicit upon tlie subject. The 
royaf jisalmist has spoken of it with great confidence-: and Solo- 
mon, besides several passages in his proverbs ^ which seem to allude 
to it, is su))posed to have written the book of Ecclesiastes, wh^ch con- 
cludes with a clear declaration of it, for the (txpress purpose of prov- 
ing and enforcing it.'* '’J'lie tninslatiou of Elijah and the restoration 
to‘life of three several jiorsons by him and liis successor ^ inust have 
given demoustraiion of the probability of the same doctrine; which 
also Isaiah, lizekiel, Hosca, Amos, and especi ally Daniel, very f re- 

1 Mark xii. 20, 27. X^uko xx. 37, SB. 

y Sya nsalmsxxi. xxxvi. xlix. Ixxhi. cxxxix. Alyo Up. Home on ryalmftxvi. xvii. 
ami xlix. 

Urov. V. 21 — 23. xiv. 32. 

Keel. iii. 10, 17. aiulvlii. 11. 13. 

'' 2 Kinj'S u, 11, 

iKiugsxvU. eKiugwiv. amlxiu. 21. 
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quently inciilcatej and even pre-siippose as a matter of notoriety and 
popular belief.^’ ^ 

To these considerations we may add the fact, that in the books of 
Leviticus (xix. 26. 3L xx, 27.), and Deuteronomy (xviii. 10,11.), 
there are various enactments against diviners, enchanters, and those 
who profess to know the future by consulting either familiar spirits, 
or the spirits of the departed. All these superstitions suppose the 
belief of spirits, and the doctrine of the existence of souls after death: 
and Moses would not have prohibited the consulting of them by ex- 
press laws, if he had not been apprehensive that the Hebrews, after 
the example of the neighbouring heathen nations, would have abused 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, which was universally 
received among them. Severe, however, as these laws were, they did 
not entirely repress this abuse : for the Psalmist (cvi. 28.) reproaches 
the Israelites with having eaten the sacrifices of llic dead^ that is, 
sacrifices offered to the manes of the dead. Wc have also, in Saul, 
a signal instance of this superstition. After he had cut off those that 
had familiar spirits^ and the mzards^ oxil of the land^ (1 Sam. xxviii. 
3. 9.) having in vain consulted the Lord respecting the issue of his 
approaching conflict with the Philistines, he went in quest of a woman 
that had a familiar spirit, and commanded her to evoke the soul of 
the prophet Samuel, (ver. 7 — 12.) This circumstance evidently proves 
that Saul and the Israelites believed in the immortality of the soul. 

IV. The Expectation oe a Redeemer, which w’as cherished by 
the patriarchs, was also kept up under the Mosaic dispensation by 
predictions, both by the Hebrew legislator and by the prophets who 
succeeded him, until tlie fulness of time came, when the Messiah 
was manifested. But as this topic (which is introduced here only 
to show the connexion betw'een the patriarchal religion and that of 
the Jew^s) has already been noticed as an accomplishment of pro- 
phecy^ ; we proceed to remark, 

V. That the Morality of the Jewish Code exhibits a perfec- 
tion and beauty, in no respect inferior to its religious doctrines and 
duties. We owe to it the decalogue, a repository of duty to God and 
man, so pure and comprehensive as to be absolutely without paral- 
lel: and these commandments are not the impotent recommend- 
ations of man, or the uncertain deductions of human reason, but the 
dictates of the God of purity, flowing from his immediate legislation, 
and promulgated with awful solemnity. The sanctions also of the 
remaining enactments of the law are such as morality possessed in 
no other nation. 

1. In the first place, the most excellent and amiable virtue of 
humility, a virtue little practised, and scarcely ever taught by the 
philosophers, is recommended and taught in the Old Testament, as 
well as in the New. Moses admonishes the childrcji of Israel to he- 
n^are lest their hccirl be lifted ?//;, and they forget the Lord their 


1 Isa. xiv. 19. and xxvi. 19— 21. Hosoaxiii. 14. Amos iv, 12, IS. Ban, vii.D— 14. 
xii. 1—3. Franks’s Nonisiau Prixo Essay on the Use and ol‘ Revdation, 

j)p. 72—75. Bu Voisin, Autoriti5 dcs Livres de Moy&r, pp. 40b‘— 421.' 

Sw pp. !il9. ci act/, mpM) and the Appendix, No. VI, infra. 
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Gotl^ and ascribe their lemlih and prosperity to their oxm pon^eer and 
iniyld, (Deut viii. l i'j&c.) And the prophet Micah teaches them, 
that to *maR' humbly xmth their God^ was one oF the principal things 
which the Lord required of them. (Mic. vi. 8.) We are assured by 
Isaiah that God dwells with him that is of a contrite and. humble spirit 
(Lsa. hii* 15.) And Solomon declares, that pride goeth before de- 
strmtion^ and an haughty spirit before a fall ; that better it is to he 
(fan humble spirit with the lowly ^ than to divide the spoil with the 
jmnidj and again — Eveiy one that is proud in heart is an abomin^ 
alum to the Lord. (Prov. xvi. 5, &c.) The kindred virtue of meek- 
ness is also a doctrine of the Old Testament. The Psalmist assures 
us, that God will guide the meek m judgment^ and teach them his way. 
(Psal. XXV. 9.) And Solomon leaches us, that he that is slow to 
anger is belter than the mighty; and he that ruletk his spirit^ than he 
that taketh a city. (Prov, xvi. 32.) It is not necessary to adduce the 
many exhortations to diligence, which we meet with in the writings 
of the Old Testament. Every one knows that beautiful passage in 
the book of proverbs : — Go to the ant^ thou sluggard^ consider her 
ways and be xsoise,^ which ^ having no guidc^ overseer^ or ruler ^provideth her 
meat in the summer^ and gatheretli her food in the harvest, (vi. 6, &c.) 

2. Further, lewdness and debauchery were not only commonly 
practised and allowed among the heathen nations ; but shameless 
})r<)stiUitions and the most abominable impurities were introduced 
into their temples, and made a part of their religion. But all un- 
cleauuess, and unnatural lusts, were strictly ibrbiddcu in the law of 
Moses, It is said that because of these abomimtiions^ the Lord cast 
out the Ca7iaaniles before them ; and that whosoever shall commit 
any of these aho^ni nations shall be cut (ff from among their people. 
The children of Israel^ therefore, were required not to defle them-- 
selves Uicrein (Lev. xviii. & xx.) but to he Jioly^ because the Lord their 
God was holy. (xix. 2.) The law ordains, that there should be no 
vohore (f the daughters (f hi act ^ nor a sodomite of the s(ms (f Israel.^ 
(l)cut. xxiii. 17.) And in general, all prostitution is forbidden : — 
Do not pros/i/utc thy daughter^ says the law, to cause her to he a 
wh(m\ lest the landfall (a whoredom^ and the land become full of wick- 
edness. (Lev. xix. 29.) And these were some of the crimes wliich 
}>r()V<)kcd God to visit the Jc*\vs, and destroy their city and temple: — 
'Jltey committed adult <*rip and assembled themsehes by troops in the 
harlotd houses, (Jer. v. 7, 8cc,) Frecjuently and earnestly does Solo- 
mon call upon young men to beware of the arts of strange women. 
'J{ejoic(\ says he, with the wife of thy youths and emh'ace not the bosom 
<f a stranger. For the ways of man are before the eyes of the Lord^ 
and he pondeirth all his goings. (Prov. v. 18, &c,) 

3, The same wise *nan cautious men as earnestly against gluttony 
and drunkenness : — Be not ^ says he, amongst wine-bibbers^ amongst 


* The words in the original signify persons consecrated to these lewd purposes, who 
* prostituted tlientselves in their toinples, and whose hire was dedicated to tho service of their 
filthy go<lH, And accordingly it follows in tin* next verso, Ttmi shall not the /tin: o / a 
whore., or f hi* price o/’o fto^ (a lit aj)pellation for tliese cafainiles), into the home of the llord 
thy (hntfor (mp vow} for even both these are an abomimtlion mto the Lord thy God. 
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riotous eaters of feslu For the glutt07i a7id the drunkard shall come 
to poverty, (xxiii. 20, 21.) And Isaiah pronounces a *moc unto them 
that rise up early in the 7nor7ihig^ that they may follov.) strong drink^ 
that continue until night, till mne mflame ilmn. (Isa. v. 11.) And it 
is enacted by the law, that, if a son be accused by his parents as stub- 
bo7ii, and rebellious, a glutton, and a di'unkard, he shall be stoned to 
death. (Dent. xxi. 20, 2] .) All covetous desires are also prohibited. 
The tenth commandment forbade Israelites to covet any of their 
7ieiglibou7'd goods. (Exod.xx. 17.) They were admonished not to be 
greedy of gain (Prov, xv. 27.), ox labour to he rich (xxiii. 4.); and are 
taught to ask of God, that he voould gwe them neither povei'ty nor 
7'iches, hut feed them vcith food co7ivenient for them. (xxx. 8.) Our 
duty to our neighbour is also clearly and fully set forth in the law 
and the propliets. Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself (Lev. xix. 
18.), was a precept of the law, that in one word comprehends every 
duty which we owe one to another. 

4. All the relative duties of life are therein most plainly taught. 
W^e read in the book of Genesis, that vooman tvas takcii out of man ; 
and therefore shall a man leave his father, and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his mfe ; and they shall he one flesh. (Gen.ii. 23, 24.) 
Adultery was forbidden by the seventh commandment (Exod. xx. 
14.); and was by the Mosaical law punishable with death. (Lev. 
XX. 10.) The fifth commandment required them to honour their 
father, and Iheir mother, that their days may be long upon Ihe Land 
which the Lord their God gave them. (Exod. xx. 1 2.) And, if a man 
had a siubhomi and rebellious son, who would not obey the voice of his 
father, or mother, and when they had chastened him, wotdd not hearken 
unto them, they 7niglit hr mg him unto the elders of the city; and all Ihe 
men of his city shall stone lam with stones that he die: so, says Moses, 
shall thou imt away evil from a7no7ig you, aiid all Israel shall hear and 
fear. (Deut. xxi. 18, &c.) And the same law pronounces a curse on 

all disobedient children, — C7i7'sed be he that scitetli light by his father 
or his mother, (xxvii. 16.) The Israelites were forbidden to use their 
servants ill, — Thou shall 7iot 7^16 over hUn with ligoiw, saith the law ; 
but shalt fear thy God. (Lev.xxv. 43.) Again, — Thm shalt not 
opp7'e$s a7i hired servajit, that is poor a7id 7icedy, whether he he of thy 
brethre7i, or of thy stirmgeis, that ai'e m thy la7id withm thy gates. At 
his day thou shalt give Jim his hire, 7ieither shall the sun go down upo 7 i 
it; for he is poor, a7id seiteth his hcai't upon it; lest he cry against thee 
7mto the Lord, and it be sin unto thee. (Deut. xxiv. 14, &c.) And to 
the same purpose speaks Job, — If I did despise the cause of my man- 
servant, or of7ny maid-scivant, when they C07ite7ided with me, what then 
shall I do when God riseth up P And when he visiteth, what shall I 
a7xswer him ? Did 7iol he that 7mde me hi the W 07 nb make hhn P And 
did 7iot 071C fashion us in the xvomb P (Job xxxi, 1 3, &c.) 

5. Every duty of justice was indeed strictly required by the law of 
Moses, Murder was forbidden by the sixth commandment, adul- 
tery by the seventh, and theft by the eighth. Whoso sheddelfi maii's 
blood, by 7na7i shall his blood be shed (Gen. ix. 6.), was the first com- 
mandment given to Noah after the flood. And the same sentence 
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was denounced against murder by the Mosaical law. All kinds of 
violence, oppression, or fraud, were also forbidden. (Exod. xxi. 12. 
Numb. XXXV. Dent, xix .) — That vohicli is altogether Just slialt thou 
Jhllous that ihoii maijest Iwe^ says the law. (Dent. xvi. 20.) Ye shall 
not oppress one another 5 but thou shall fear the Lord tlip God, (Lev. 
XXV. 17.) Thou shall not difraud Ihp neighbour^ neither rob him, 
(xix. 13.) Ye shall not steals neither deal Jalsehj^ neither lie one to 

another, (xix. 11.) Ye shall do no unright eo^micss in judgment^ in 
nicle-ijard^ in ^iS)eight^ or in measure. Just balances^ just mights^ a just 
(phah^ and a just hin shall ye have, I am the Lord your God, (xix. 
35, &c.) The same commandment is repeated in the book of Deu- 
teronomy ; and it is added, that all that do such things^ and all that 
do unrighteoitslyi are an ahomhiation unlo the Lord, (Dent. xxxv. 13, 
&c.) And therefore our Saviour, when he says to his disciples, — 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you^ do ye [even so to them^ 
— adds — for this is the law and the prophets, (Malt, vii. 12.) 

3. The law of Moses was, moreover, characterised by benevolence 
and goodness, which tended to develope the same virtues among 
llie Ilebrews. It indignantly prohibited human sacrifices, which 
at that time were so generally prevalent; it softened the horrors of 
war, so iVighlful in those barbarous ages; it defended the cause of 
the poor, of the accused, of the fatherless, and of slaves. In all 
these respects, the Hebrew legislator was obliged to make some 
(X)ncessions to his countrymen ; but, when we compare his institu- 
tions with tlie usages wliich then generally prevailed, wc cannot 
mistake the teiulency and effect ol’ the Mosaic laws. We see, not 
only all injustice but all hatred forbidden, but also humanity towards 
the l)oor, most positively etijoined. Thou shalt 'not bale thy brother 
in thine heart ; thou shalt not axicnge^ nor bear any grudge against 
the ehUdren of thy people s but thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself 
(Lev. xix. 17, 18.) If they saxo their brother^ s ox or sheep go astray^ 
they xm'c to bring them again to him. If they saw his ass or his ox 
fall doxm by the tev/y, they to help him to lift them up agahi, 
(l)eut. xxii. 1, &e.) If their brother xms xmxen poo)\ and fallen in 
deeajp they xvere commanded to rdivxx* him, yea, though he be a stranger, 
or stjourner, and to take no usury (f him, or increase, (Lev.xxv. 35, 
\M\,) If they at all took their neighbour's raiment to pledge, t/uy were 
to deliver it to him by that the sun goeth doxm, (Exod. xxii. 26.) To 
the same purpose we read (Deul. xv.)— //7//rr^ be among you a poor 
man (fone of thy brethren, thou shall not harden thy heart, nor shut 
thine hand from thy poor brother ; but thou shall open thine hand wide 
unfo him, and shall surety lend him sufficient for his need, (Dcut. xv. 
7, 8.) I’luiy were reejuired, whan they reaped the harvest of their 
laud, not to make clean riddance of the corners of their f eld, nor to 
gather any gleaning of their harxu'sl ; but to leave them unlo the 2 >oor, 
and to the (I.ev. xxiii. 22.) The like they were to do in 

iheir olive-yard and viiie-yard; they xmr not to go over them again, 
but leave the gleanings for the stranger, the fatherless, aiid the xmdow, 
remembering that they themsclxrs Xirre bondmen in the land of Tgypt, 
(I)eut. xxiv. 20, &c.) Nor were lliese kind oifices to be perfonnecl 
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only to their brethren or friends, dfthey met their cnemfs o/r or ass 
going astray^ they were required to bring it bade to him again. If 
they saw the ass of him that hated them lying under his burden^ they 
were surely to help with him, (Exod. xxiii. 4, 5.) To the same pur- 
pose speaks Solomon, — If thine enemy be hungry^ give him bread to 
eat i and if he he thirsty^ give him water to drink, (Prov. xxv. 21.) 
Nay, they were to extend their mercy even to the brute beasts. — 
Thou shall not muzzle the ooc^ when he treadeth out the corn, (xxv. 4.) 
When a bullock^ or a sheep* or a goat is brought fort h^ then it shall he 
seven days under the dam. Whether it he cow^ or ewe^ ye shall not 
kill it and Iw* young both in one day, (Lev. xxii. 27, 28.) If a bird's 
nest chance to be before thee^ thou shall not take the dam with the young, 
(Deut, xxii. 6.) Thou shall not seethe a kid in his mother^ s milk, (Exod, 
xxiii. 19.) 

In short, it seems that Moses was desirous of softening and civil- 
ising the Hebrews, gradually, by mercy and beneficence. A few 
observations on the laws respecting strangers will confirm and illus- 
trate this remark. 

It is well known to all who are conversant with antiquity, that 
strangers, who were denominated barbarians, were treated as ene- 
mies, and often put out of the protection of the laws. The Gospel 
had not yet taught that all men were brethren, and that heretics and 
enemies are alike our neighbours. Further, the Mosaic legislation 
tended to insulate the Jews among other nations, and to detach them 
from their neighbours in order to protect them from their example. 
One would expect, therefore, that Moses \vould treat strangers in the 
same manner as they w^ere at that time universally treated, and pci*- 
haps even with greater severity : but it was his especial object to 
render liis people compassionate and generous, at the same time he 
endeavoured to remove strangers to a distance from Palestine, by 
every means consistent with humanity. The following are his enact- 
ments respecting them. If a stranger sojourn with thee in your laud, 
ye shall not vex him : but the stranger, that dwclleth in your land, shall 
be unto you as 07ie horn anmigst you, and thou shall love him as thyself^ 
for ye wp'e strangers in the land of Egypt, I am the Lord your God. 
(Lev. xix. 33, 34.) And again, God lovcih the stranger in giving 
hhn food and raimeiit. Love ye therefore the stranger, for ye wc 7 r. 
strangers in the land of Egypt. Apprehensive lest strangers should 
be exposed to legal injustice, (an occurrence which is frequent in 
the infancy of legislation,) Moses enacted that they should be subject 
to the sa7ne laws and penalties as the Hebrews themselves were. 
(Lev. xxiv. 15—22. Numb, xv, 15, 16.) And, finally, the oppres- 
sion of strangers was one of the twelve crimes which were solemnly 
cursed on Mount Ebal. (Deut. xxvii. 19.) ^ 


I Thh was forbidden, jiot only as it was an idolatrous custom practised anion^ the 
Iieatben, but as it canied with it the appearance of barbarity. Vide Phil. Jud. 
^tUupepctiirias, Joseph, contra Apion, I. li. § 22, &c. Dr. Kandolph’s View of <)iir 
Blessed Saviour’s Ministry, tS-c. pp. 2S2— -e.OO. CVIhhicr, de I’Origin Autht‘rit(<pit‘ et 

Divine de 1’ Ancien Testament, pp. 221— Du Voisin, Autorite des iJvres dc 
Moyse, pp. Ub'S— iJSd. 
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Such is a concise view of the purity and extent of the moral law, 
delivered by Moses. How admirably are such language and such 
sentiments as these suited to the sacred original whence they flow ! 
Flow strongly do they attest the Divine benevolence which dictated 
the Jewish law, which alone could enforce such precepts by adequate 
sanctions, and impress such sentiments upon the human heart with 
practical conviction. If the intermixture of such sentiments and 
precepts with the civil code, and the union of political regulations 
with moral instructions and religious observances, is unparalleled in 
any other country, and by any other lawgiver, — does not this cir- 
cumstance alFord a stx’ong presumptive evidence of the divine ori- 
ginal of the Mosaic code ? 

VI. The Mosaic dispensation, in its general provisions, compre- 
hended a complete form of government, both civil and religious ; and 
in both these respects it was purely a theocracy. Its civil enactments 
were adapted to peculiar cases and circumstances t but they en- 
joined, as we have seen, the duties of social life in all its several re- 
lations ; and they appointed civil rulers to carry these laws into effect. 
The religious enactments of the Mosaic dispensation contained cer- 
tain doctrines, promises, threatenings, and predictions, which were 
the authoritative rule of faith to the Jews ; these enactments also pre- 
scribed a great multitude of ceremonial and judicial institutions, 
which, however Indiflereiii in themselves, were obligatory on the Jews 
by the commanding authority of God.^ The precise use of all these 
institutions we cannot, at this tlistancc of time, fully ascertain. But 
some of them were manilestly established in opposition to the rites 
oftlic Egyptians and other neighbouring nations, and with a view to 
prcscirve them ironi the infections of their idolatries. Others of their 
rites were instituted as memorials of the signal and extraordinary 
acts of Divine Providence towards them, especially those by which 
their law had been confirmed and established. And the history of 
the Jewish people, the vengeance executed by them on idolatrous 
nations, the wonderful works of God wrought among them, and the 
excellency of their laws and constitutions, could not but awaken the 
attention of the rest of mankind, and hold forth a light to the heathen 
world throughout which they were dispersed. 

lufiuitc wisdom, however, had a still llirther design in the Mosaic 
dispensation. It was designed to prepare the way for that more 
perfect dispensation whicl) was to succeed it. Its rites and cere- 
monies prefigure and set forth the coming of our Lord Jes?is Christy 
who was ///r md of the La^m (Rom. x. 4.), and who is pointed out 
and referred to through every part of the Old Testament. The lava 
xms their schoolmaster to hrint^ them uiUo Christ. (Gal. iii. 24.) And 
thougii the elements whicli it taught were weak and poor, in respect 
of tlie nmre complete system which was afterwards to take place, 
yet tlu^y were excellent in their kind, and wisely adapted to the exi- 
gencies of those times. 

The law, though not absolutely perfect, had a perfection suitable 
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to its kind and design : it was adapted to the genius of the people 
to whom it was gh^en^ and admirably calculated to keep them a 
people distinct from the rest of mankind, and prevent their being 
involved in the idolatries common among other nations. And it was 
at the same time ordained to presignify good things to come, and 
to bear a strong attestation to the truth of the Christian religion. 
These were surely good ends, and worthy of a wise and good God. 
If God then chose Israel for his peculiar people, it was because all 
the rest of the world was immersed in idolatry and superstition. 
Nor did he thereby cease to be the God of the Gentiles. He left 
not himself mtliont xmtness amongst them ; he did them good^ and gave 
them ram from lieax>en^ and fruitful seasons. (Acts xiv. 17.) And his 
eternal poxsoey' and godhead (Rom. i. 19, 20.) was manifested to them 
by the works of his creation. He w’as also at all times ready to re- 
ceive those who turned from their idolatries, and became proselytes 
to the true religion. And he had prepared his Son a ransom for alf 
to he testified in due time. (1 Tim. ii. 6.) The Jews might indeed 
take occasion from hence to value themselves, and despise others ; 
but their law gave them no encouragement or pretence so to do; 
but quite the contrary. And with regard to their ceremonial Law, 
they were all along taught, both by Moses and their Prophets, that 
true religion did not consist in such external observances. Circnm>- 
cise the foresMn of your heart — said Moses to thorn. 

And again, — The Lord thy God mil circumcise thine hearty and Ihv 
heart of thy seed^ to love the Lord thy God xsoith all thine hearty and 
xxiith all thy soul, that thou mayest live. (xxx. 6.) The like doctrimi 
taught Samuel : — Hath the Lord as great delight in hurnl-ojferings, 
and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice (ftJic Lord? Behold, )o ohty is 
better than sacrifee, and to hearken than the fat of rams. ( 1 Sam. xv. 22.) 
Thou, desiresi not sacrifice, says David, else voould I gwe it ; Thau 
dehglitcst not in hurnt^ offering. The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit : A broken and a contrite heart, 0 God, thou xvilt no! despise. 
(Psal. li. 16, 17.) — To do justice and judgment, says Solomon, is 
more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice. (Prov. xxi. 8.) Isaitih 
speaks very fully to the same purpose: — To *what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord : X amftdl (f the 
burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts, and X delight not in 
the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, of he goats, &c. — fVush ye, make 
ye cl can, ^ put atmy the evil of your doings from before mine eyes, cease 
to do evil, learn to do wll, seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the xs)ido*w. (Isa. i. 11, &c.) Thus also speaks 
Jeremiah, Thus saith the Lord of PXosts, the God of Xsrael, Amend 
your mys and your doings, and I mil cause you to dvocll in this place. 
Tmstye not in lying words, saying, The temple of the Lord, /he temple 
(f the Lord. (Jer. vii. 8, 4.) X desired mercy, and not sacrijice, says 
God by the Prophet Hosea, and the knowledge of God more than 
buvTif-offerings. (Hos. vi. 6.) Lastly, wx read in the Prophet Micah, 

^ Wherewithal shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself btfore (he 
high God P Shall I come before him with burnt-qfihings, 'with calves 
of a year old P Will the Lord be pleased with thousands (f rams, or 
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With ten thousands of rivers of oil P Shall I give my flrstAjorn for my 
transgi'essioiii the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul P He hath 
showed thee^ O man^ what is good ; and what doth the hard require of 
thee^ hut to do justly^ and to love mejxy^ and to walk humbly with thy 
GodP (Mic. vi. 65 &c.) If then the Jews placed their dependence 
on an external show of religion, they must stand condemned by their 
own Law, and their Prophets. 

But, however excellent the Mosaic institution was in itself, and 
admirably adapted to the Jews, foi* the purposes for which it was 
intended, yet it was imperfect, as being only one part of the grand 
revelation of the divine purpose to save mankind through the blood 
of the Messiah, and also as being designed for a small nation, and 
not for the whole world. It was indeed strictly of a local and tem- 
porary nature. One part of its design being to separate j^ie Israelites 
from the rest of manldnd, (which it effectually accomplished,) many 
of its ordinances are therefore of such a nature, that they are not 
calculated for general ado})tion. ^ Tlie Jewish dispensation was only 
temporary, and preparatory to that fuller manifestation of the divine 
will, which in the fulness of time was to be made known to the world. 
This is not only implied in its typical character, which has already 
been notice<l, but is also intimated, in no obscure terms, in those 
predictions which announce its abrogation, the siibstitulion of the 
c‘Viingelical hiws by the advent of the Messiah, and the conversion 
of the (lentiles. To omit the propliecies concerning the Messiah, 
which have already been noticed ', the cessation of the Mosaic dis- 
penstdion is foretold by Jeremiah in the following explicit terms: — 
Behold the days come^ sailh the Lord^ that I will make a new covmant 
with I he house of Israel^ and wilh the house of Judah : not accordmg 
to the covenant that I made voith the hotise of' their fathers^ in the day 
that 1 took them by the hand^ to bring them out of the land of Egypt s 
{yr^hich my coxxnanl theij brakc^ altfumgh I was a husband to Ihem^ saith 
the Lord) ; but this shall be the cmcnant which I Xi'ill make with the 
house (f Israel, After those days^ saith the Loixf I will put my law m 
their inward parts^ and write it in their hearts^ and will be their God, 
and they shall be my people. And (hey shall leach no more every man 
his ueighbou}\ saying, Kmm ye the Lord : for they shall aij. know me, 
from the teast of them to the greatest (f them, saith the Lord : for I 
\idll Jorghe (heir iniquity, and / vcill remember their sin no more. 
(Jer. xxxi. 31 — 31 .) From which passage, Paul infers (Hcb. viii 

7 — 13 .), that, the mention of a nm covenant necessarily implies the 
first to b(i old, and that, if that first covenant had been faultless, 
llu*re would have bemi no occasion for the second. Compare also 
I laggai ii. (>. wilh I Icb. xii. 26 , 27 . 

Equally important arc all those predictions, which mention the 

* Thus the JowH eonimjinded to appear personally in Jerusalem at their throe 
great leHtivals; and if all men had been converted to Judaism, this law would have been 
equally binding upon them. lJut it would have been impossible for the greater pan of 
mankind to repair to lerusalem three or four litnes in the year ; for, if this was a necessary 
part of religion, the lives of half the world woidd be entirely spent in a wearisome never- 
ending pilgrimage, Faber’s Hone Mosaic^*, voi. ii. p. 4i}5. 

'i See pp. CIO— 024. supra, and the Appendix, No. VI. 
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callinsof the Gentiles.^ All these are punctually fulfilled in the 
preachins of the Gospel, but are not so much as possible, supposing 
the law to be still in force, which confined all solemn worship and 
sacrifices to the temple at Jerusalem. Nay, further, this cnlarL'enu-nl 
of the church plainly supersedes those other ceremonies, winch were 
designed to distinguish the Israelites as God’s peculiar people; for 
the partition wall must necessarily be broken down, and Jew and 
Gentile both made one whenever those prophecies should be ac- 

^°Lef*us then adore the wisdom and goodness of God in all his 
dispensations. His statutes are riplit and rejoice the heait, and all 
his commandments are righteous. (Psal. xix. 8.) And these suine 
righteous commandments and holy doctrines are delivered to us in 
tlm Gospel (as will be shewn in the following pages), with still 
greater purity and perfection, and free from that burthen of cere- 
monies, which the circumstances of the Jewish age and people 
rendered necessary. 


J 3. A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES AND PRECEPTS OF TflE 
GOSPEL DISPENSATION. 

I. Divine Character of the Founder of the Christian Rdigion. JI. The 
Leading Doctrines of the Gospel^ Ivor thy of the character (f the Abnighti/; 
particularly^ 1. The account of God and ofhisyerfecilonSi and the duty 
and spiritual tvorshi^ tjchich voeotveto him* — 2. Thevicanom atonement 
made for sin hy Jesus Christ, — 3. Forgiveness of sins, — 4'. Justijiaitwn 
hyfaitJh und reconciliation to God, — 5. The promhc of the, Holy Spirit 
to sanctify and renevo our nature* — G. The immorlality of the soul $ and 
a future state of revoards and punishments, — III. The Moral Precepts 
of the Nevo Teslamefii admirably adapted to the actual slate of mankind, 
1-1, Summary of the duties it enjoins betiveen man and mauy particularly 
integrity of conduct, charity, forgiveness of injuries. — % The duties of 
governors and subjects, masters and servayiis, husbands and votves, parents 
and children. — 3. The personal duties of sobriety, chastity, lcmperane,e, 
S^c , — 4. The holiness of the moral precejyts of the Gospel, a procf of Us 
divine origin* — 5. Considerations on the manner in vohick the moral pro-- 
cepts of the Gospel are delivered; and on the character of Jesus Christ as 
a moral teacher* — IV. Superiority of the motives to duty presented by 
the Gospel. — They are dr ami, 1. From a consideration f the reason-> 
dbleness of the duty*^2* From the singular favours bestovoed by God, — 
3. From the example of Christ. — 4. From the sanctions of duly, vohich 
the civil relations among men have received from God. — 5. From the 
regard ivhich Christians otve to their holy prfession, — 6. From the ac- 
ceptableness of true repentance and the promise of pardon, — 7* From the 
'divine assistance offered to support men in the practice of their duty, 

8. From our relation to heaven vohile upon earth, — 9* From the revoards 
and punishments proclaimed in the Gospel* 

I* Divine Character of the Founder of the Christian Religion. 
The third and last dispensation of religion is that which was intro- 


1 See Isa. ii. 2. x. xi. xix. 24. xlix. Ix. Mic. iv, Mul, i. 11. 
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cluced by that divine and glorious person whom the prophets had 
foretold. This is properly the Christian dispensation, which was 
designed and fitted for an universal extent, and in which, considered 
in its original purity, religion is brought to its highest perfection and 
noblest improvement. An admirable wisdom, goodness, and purity, 
shone forth in the whole conduct and character of the great author 
of it. He came in the fulness of time, the time which had been 
pointed out in the prophetical writings. In him the several predic- 
tions relating to the extraordinary person that was to come were 
fulfilled, and the several characters by which he was described were 
wonderfully ignited, and in no other person. He appeared, as was 
foretold concerning him, mean in his outward condition and cir- 
cumstances, and yet maintained in his whole conduct a dignity 
becoming his divine character. Many of his miracles were of such 
a kind, and performed in such a manner, as seemed to argue a domi- 
nion over nature, and its established laws, and they were acts of great 
goodness as well as power. He went about doing good to the bodies 
and to the souls of men, and the admirable instructions he gave were 
delivered with a divine authority, and yet with great familiarity and 
condescension. And his own practice was every way suited to the 
excellency of his })recepts. He exhibited the most finished pattern 
of universal holiness, oflovc to God, of zeal for the divine glory, of 
the most wonderful cliarity and benevolence towards mankind, of the 
most unj)aralleled self-denial, of a heavenly mind and life, of meekness 
and patience, humility and condescension. Never was there so per- 
fect a character, so godlike, venerable, and amiable, so remote from 
that of an enthusiast or an impostor. He is the only founder of a 
religion in the history of mankind, which is totally unconnected with 
all human policy and government, and therefore totally unconducive 
to any worldly purpose whatever. All others, as Mohammed, Numa, 
and even Moses himself, blended their religious and civil institutions 
together, and thus acquired dominion over their respective people : 
but Christ neither aimed at nor would accept of any such power; 
he rejected every object which all other men pursue, and made 
choice of all those which others fear to encounter. No other founder 
of a religion ever made his own sufferings and death a necessary 
of his original plan, and essential to his mission, Jesus Christ, how- 
ever, most expressly foretold his own sufferings, the cruel and igno- 
minious death he was to undergo, his resurrection from the dead on 
llic third (lay, his ascension into heaven, the dreadful judgments and 
calamities that should be inflicted on the Jewish nation, and, what 
seemed the most improbable thing in the world, the wonderful pro- 
gress of his own Gospel from the smallest beginnings, notwithstand- 
ing the persecutions and difficulties to which he foretold it should be 
exposed. All this was most exactly fulfilled: he rose again on the 
lliird day, and showed himself alive to his disciples after his passion 
by maiiy infallible j)roofs, when their hopes were so sunk, that they 
could hardly believe that he was risen, till they could no longer doubt 
of it, without renouncing the testimony of all their senses. He gave 
them commission logo and preach his Gospel to all nations, and pro 
von, I. c e 
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mised that, to enable them to do it with successj they should be endued 
with the most extraordinary powers and gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
This accordingly they did, and though destitute of all wordly advan- 
tages, without power, riches, interest, policy, learning, or eloquence, 
they went through the world preaching a crucified Jesus, as the 
Saviour and Lord of men, and teaching the things which he had 
commanded them ; and by the wonderful powers with which they 
were invested, and the evidences they had produced of their divim? 
mission, they prevailed, and spread the religion of Jesus, as their 
great Master had foretold, in the midst of sufferings and persecutions, 
and in opposition to the reigning inveterate prejudices both of Jews 
and Gentiles. 

II. If we examine the nature and tendency of the Gospel Drs- 
PENSATiON, and of the doctrines taught by Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, w’e shall find it to be in every respect worthy of God, and 
adapted to the necessities of mankind. They retain all that is excel- 
lent in the Old Testament revelation : for Christ came, not to destroy 
the law and the prophets, but to fulfil them, and to carry the scheme 
of religion there laid down to a still higher degree of excellency. 
Accordingly, he taught all the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
system, which are necessary to be believed and obeyed in order to 
the attainment of salvation. Such, for instance, are the existence 
and perfections of God ; the righteous and reasonable character of 
his law ; the rebellion, apostasy, and corruption of man ; the impos- 
sibility of justification by the works of the law; Christ’s own cliviim 
character, as the Son oi God and the Saviour of men ; justification by 
faith in him; the deity and offices of the Holy Spirit; the nature and 
necessity of regeneration, faith, repentance, holiness of heart and life ; 
a future state; a judgment to come; and a recompense of reward to the 
nghteoiis and the wicked, and the spiritual nature of his kingdom. 
These are the leading subjects taught by Jesus Christ and his 
apostles : to adduce the passages of the New Testament that assert 
them would extend this section to an undue length, A few of the 
principal testimonies may properly claim to be noticed. 

J, The account of God and or his Perfections contained in 
the ocnptures commends itself to our reason, as worthy of the hi^^hest 
and most excellent of all beings, and the most suitable affections and 
dispositions twards him. He is represented as a pure spirit, the 
Creator and Governor of the world, possessed of infinite wisdom, 
holiness, truth, justice, goodness, and perfection 5 the witness and 
judge of our actions; eternal, immortal, invisible, unchangeable, and 
omnipresent. At the same time, his majesty is softened (if we may 
be allowed the expression) by his benevolence, which is liberal and 
unwearied m diffusing good throughout the universe: » his tender 
mercies are over all his works,” embracing at once the interests of 
our souls and our bodies; and while he bestows in abundance the 
blessings and consolations of the present life, he has provided for us 
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perfect and exalted felicity in the life to come. Of all the views of 
God which had ever been given, none was so calculated to endear 
him to us, and to inspire our hearts with confidence, as this short but 
intei'esting description, of which the scheme of redemption affords 
a sublime illustration, — God is love (1 John iv. 16.) But the 
Gospel not only makes known to us the nature of God ; it also im- 
parts to us a full discovery of our duty to him, clothed in ideas the 
most venerable, amiable, and engaging. We are required to fear 
God, but it is not with a servile horror, such as superstition inspires, 
but with a filial reverence. We are directed and encouraged to 
address ourselves to him as our heavenly Father through Jesus Christ 
the Son of his love, and in his name to offer up our prayers and 
praises, our confessions and thanksgivings, with the profoundest 
humility, becoming creatures deeply sensible of their own unworthi- 
ness, and yet with an ingenuous affiance, hope, and joy. We are to 
yield the most unreserved submission to God as our sovereign Lord, 
our most wise and righteous Governor, and most gracious Bene- 
factor; to resign ourselves to his disposal, and acquiesce in his pro- 
vidential dispensations, as being persuaded that he orders all things 
really for the best ; to walk continually as in his sight, and with a 
regard to his approbation, setting him before us as our great all- 
seeing witness and judge, our chiefestgood and highest end. Above 
all we are required to love the Lord our God with all our heart, and 
mind, and strength, and to show that we love him, by keeping bis 
commandments, by aspiring after a conformity to him hi his imitable 
perfections, and by endeavouring, as far as we are able, to glorify him 
in the w^orld. 

The external worship of God, according to the idea given of it in 
the New Testament, is pure and spiritual, and is characterised by a 
noble simplicity. As God is a spirit, he is to be worshipped, not in 
a formal manner, but in spirit and in truth, (John iv. 24?.) The 
numerous rites of the Mosaic dispensation, which, though wisely 
suited to that time and state, were marks of the imperfection of that 
oeconomy, are now abolished. 1 he ordinances of Christianity, pre- 
scribed in the Gospel, are few in number, easy to be observed, and 
noble in their use and significancy ; and those ceremonies, which are 
necessary in order that all things may be done decently and in order, 
are left to be filled up, in every country, at the discretion of pious 
men lawfully appointed. — A glorious plan of religious worship this ! 
grounded upon the pei'fections of the divine nature, and admirably 
corresponding with the case and necessities of sinful man. 

2. That man should love God with all his heart, is not the language 
of religion only; it is also the dictate of reason. But, alas ! neither 
reason^ nor religion have had sufiicient influence to produce this 
effect. Man has offended God, and guilt exposes him to punishment ; 
for the holiness of God must hate sin, and his justice must lead him 
to testify in his conduct the displeasure which his heart feels. ^ That 
man is also a depraved creature, and manifests that depravity in his 
sentiments and disposition, tlie whole history of the human kind fur- 
nishes abundant proof. If the annals of the different nations of the 

c c 2 
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earth do not pouvtray the tempers and actions of a race of dreadfully 
depraved creatures, there is no such thing in nature as an argnmrnl. 
The tendency of guilt and depravity is as naturally and certainly to 
misery, as of a stone to fall downwards. 

In what way grdlty and depraved creatures can be delivered from 
wickedness and punishment, and restored to goodness and felicity, is 
one of the most difficult, as it is one of the most important questions 
which can employ the mind. “ God is justly displeased : how shall 
he be reconciled? Guilt makes man afraid of God: how shall tiui 
cause of fear be removed ? Depravity makes man averse to inter- 
course with God: how shall his sentimentsandclispositionbechanged?” 
These are all difficulties which natural religion cannot resolve ; and 
concerning which reason is utterly silent. Itepenfance and nform- 
ation have been considered by many as fully sufficient to banish all 
these evils : but they have no countenance for their opinion from the 
course of God’s moral government. A debauchee repents bitterly 
and sincerely of his vicious excesses; but i-epentauce does not iieal 
his diseased body : “ he is made to possess the sins of his ymilh :” 
and the fatal effects of his vices bring him to an early grave. ’I'lio 
gamester' repents of his folly, and reforms his conduct; but his jieni- 
tence and reformation do not procm-e the restoration of his lost estate ; 
and he spends his remaining years in poverty and want, lly imitating, 
men testify their approbation of llie divine conduct, in their ideas oi’ 
distributive justice. The murderer is seized, and led to the tribunal 
of tlie judge. He professes to be penitent, and there is no reason to 
question his sincerity. But do any think that his rejicutance should 
arrest the arm of the righteous law ? He is condemned, and suflers 
death. If then the sentiments of men, confirming the conduct, of 
God, proclaim the insufficiency of repentance to atone for iniiiuity, 
no rational hope can be entertained of its efficacy. Wc must look 
to another quarter : but where shall we look ? 

An extraordinary interposition of the Supreme Being ajipears ac- 
cessary, and also a revelation of his will to give us information on the 
subject. Though it would be presumption in us to name every tiling 
that a revelation will contain, we may say with confidence, it will be 
full and explicit as to the pardon of sin, and the method of a sinner’s 
reconciliation with God. These are indispensably requisite. 'J'he 
New Testament does not disappoint our wishes or our hopes : it 
enters fully into all these difficulties, and proposes a remedy for every 
evil which we feel. The doctrine of a mediator, and'of redemptim 
itirongh him, presents itself to our eyes in every page; and forms tlic 
very core of the Christian religion.* Thus, what men had in all 
ages wished for in vain, — an atonement for sin, (which conscience 
and their natural notions of divine justice taught them to be neces- 
sary,)— the sacred books point out in the death of Jesus; which, in 
consequent of the dignity of his person, our reason perceives to have 
b^n of sufficient value to expiate the guilt of innumerable millions, 

1 he reality and extent of the atone ment or satisfaction made to divine 

j Bogue’s Essay on the Divine Author it of ilic New Tesliunenf, pji. SS. -si. 
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justice by Jesus Christ, are set forth in the strongest and most ex- 
plicit language that can be conceived. Thus, he is said to have died 
FOR ns^ to BEAR our sins^ to take away our shiSy to « propitiation 
for our sins^ and to purchase, redeem, or ransom us xmtli the price 
of his blood. 

Christ died for us^ — He laid doxm his life 'for us. (1 John iii, 16.) 

— He died for our sins. (1 Cor. xv. 3.) — Pie gave himself for us. 
(Tit. ii. 14.) — He voas delivered for our offences. (Rom. iv. 25.) — 
He tasted death for every ma?i. (Heb. ii. 9.) — Agreeably to the pro- 
phecy concerning him. He voas ^mounded for our transgressions^ and 
hndsed for our iniquities. (Isa. liii. 5.) — Christ lias borne our sins. 

— He voas once offered to bear the sins of many. (Heb. ix. 28.) — He 
BARE our sins in his own body on the tree. (I Pet. ii. 24.) — Agreeably 
to the predictions concerning him. Pie hath borne our griefs and 
CARRIED our sorrows : the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all. (Isa. liii. 4. 6.) 

Christ has taken away our sins. — He was manifested to taJce 
away our sins. (1 John iii. 5.) — He put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself (Heb. ix. 26.) — He washed us from our sins in his 
own blood. (Rev. 1.5.) — The blood of Christ Jesus clean seth us 
from all sin. (1 John 1. 7.) 

Christ is a propitiation for our sins. — Him hath God set forth to 
be a propitiation, through faith in his blood. (Rom. iii. 25.) — God 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sms. (1 John iv, 10.) — 
He is THE propitiation for our sins^ and not for ou7's only^ but also 
for the sins of the whole world. (1 John ii. 2.) 

purchased, redeemed, or us with the price of 

his blood. He purchased the church of God with Ms oxmi blood. (Acts 
XX. 28.) — He ca7ne to give his life a ransom for ma7iy. (Matt. xx. 28.) 

— He gave himself a ransom for all. (iTim. ii. 6.) — We arc 
bought with a price. (1 Cor. vi. 20.) — In him we have redemption 
through his blood. (Eph. i. 7.) He hath redeemed us to God by his 
blood. (Rev, V. 9.) — If e are redeemed with the precious blood of 
Christ. (1 Pet. i. 19.) 

3. The divine justice being satisfied, we arc assured of the for- 
giveness OF our sins through Christ, upon a sincere repentance. 
His fore-runner, John the Baptist, preached the baptism of repentaiice 
for the remission of sins. (Luke iii. 3.) — Christ tells us, his blood 
was shed formally for ///<? remission of sins. (Matt. xxvi. 28.) — 
After the" resurrection, the apostles are directed by him, to preach 
repentance and remission of sins in his name a^nong all nations. 
(Luke xxiv. 47.) Accordingly their preaching was this: Him God 
hath exalted with his right hand to he a prince and a saviour^ for to 
give repentance to Israel^ and forgiveness of sins. (Acts v. 31.) 

- — Uepent and be hapihed every one of you in the name of Jesus Christy 
for the REMISSION of sins. (Acts ii. 38.) — Through this inan is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins. (Acts xiii. 38-) — Ib 
him give all the prophets witness, that through his name, whosoever 
believeth in him shall receive remission of sins. (Acts x. 43.) — God 
was in Christ reconciling the xwrld unto himself not imputing (heir 
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trespasses unto tJiern, (2 Cor. v, 19.) — In him w have rcdemptUm 
through his bloody the t’orgiveness of sins. (Eph.i. 7.) — And vvc 
are commanded forgive one another^ even as God^ for Christ’s sakcj, 
hath FORGIVEN tis, (Epli, iv. S%) 

4f. Our sins being forgiven, we are justified by Christ in the siglit 
of God. By him all that believe are justified, (Acts xiii. 39.) — 
We are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, (1 Cor. vi. II.) — 
We are justified freely by his grace^ through the redemption that Is 
in Jesus Christ. (Rom. iii. 24.) — Bemg justified by his bloody w 
shall he saved from vorath through him, (Roin. v. 9.) — God hath made 
him to he sin (that is, a sin-oiSering) for us, vcho hie*m no sin, that w 
might he made the righteousness of God in him, (2 Cor. v. 21.) — 
Even the righteousness of God, vrhich is by faith of Jems Christ 
unto all and upon all them that believe, (Rom. iii. 22.) — Thcrefbi’o 

we are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our own merits 
or deservings.’^ ’ 

Further, being justified by Christ, we are reconciled to Crod. 
Being justified by faith, voe have peace mlh God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, (Rom, v. 1.) — We are reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son, (Rom. v. 10.) — Us, voho were cnonies, hath Christ recon- 
ciled in the body of his fesh, through death, (Col. i. 21, 22.) — He 
hath made peace through the blood his cross, by him to reconcile 
all things unto himself, (Col. i. 20.) — God hath reconciled m to 
himself by Jesus Christ (2 Cor. v. 18.); — Who suffered for sin, that he 
might bring us unto God, (1 Pet. iii. 18.) — And, wc are accepted in 
the beloved, (Eph. i. 6.) 

5. Once more, in the Gospel we find the best principles ol’ com- 
fort AND refreshment TO THE SOUL Under all the calamities and 
afflictions of life, as well as a rich magazine of all means projier lor 
the sanctification of our souls, and our most successful ativances in true 
piety. In the Scriptures w^e see that the Divine Spirit is ready with his 
niighty aids to assist, enlighten, and strengthen our spirits in propeu’- 
tion to our sincere desires and endeavours after godliness; and there 
we are directed every day and at all times, to seek unto God through 
Christ, by fervent and believing prayer, for his guidance and protec- 
tion, and are assured that we shall never seek his face in vain. For 
Jesus Christ, having reconciled us to God, sanctifies the hearts of 
true believers by the Holy Spirit, in order to enable them to per- 
form their duty, and to continue in the favour of God. (Ve are chosen 
to salvation, through sanctification ry* the spirit, (2 Tliess. ii. 13.), 
and threyiigh sanctification of the spirit unto obedience, (1 Pet. i. 2.) 

^ are sanctified, through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ, 
(Pleb. X. 10.) God hath not called us to uticlcanness, hut wdo holi- 
ness, who hath also given ?intom his holy spirit. (1 Thess. iv, 7, 8.) 
— The SFIRIT OF GOD dwellcth in m (Rom.viii. 9.), and our hod u 
tsthe temple of the holy ghost (1 Cor. vi. 19.), and are an ha^ 
bitation of God through the spirit. (Eph. ii. 22,)~JFe are renewed 


* Article xL of the Confession of the Auglh'ati Church, 
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the HOLY GHOST (Tit. iii. 5.) — fincl c^juickenecl hy the spirit 
(Johnvi. 63.) — and strengthened xmth might hy the spirit in the 
inner man, (Epli. iii. 16.) — And it is through the spirit that vse 
mortify the deeds of the body (Rom. viii. 13.) — by which deeds 
grieve and quench the spirit. (Eph. iv. 30. 1 Thess. v, 19.) 

He who assists us by his Spirit upon earth (Lukexi, IS.), to en- 
able us to do the will of God, and thereby to continue in his favoiu', 
is our constant mediator, intercessor, and advocate with God in 
heaven, to present our prayers for the supply of our wants, and to 
obtain a compassionate regard to our failings and infirmities. He is 
the mediator of the New Covenants (Heb. xii. 24.) — Thet'e is one 
mediator hetwee 7 i God and 7 nan^ eve?i the ?nau Jesits Christ, (1 Tim. 
ii. 5.) — He makes intercession for us at ike right hand qfGod, (Rom.’ 
viii. 34.) — He ajypears in presence of God for us, (Heb. ix. 24.) 
— No 77 ia 7 i cometh mito the Father but by him, (John xiv. 6.) — He is 
able to save them to the lUtcrmost who come imio God by him, seewg he 
ever livcfh to make intercession for them, (Heb. vii. 25.) — If any 
man sin we have an advocate with the Father^ Jesus Christ the idghtcous, 
(1 John ii. 1.) — "Rq is touched with the infirmities, and 
therefore let us come boldly to the throne of grace, that we may find 
gi^ce and 7 )iercy to help in time ofneed^ (Heb. iv. 15, 16.) — and let vs 
draw near xmth a true hearty a 7 id full assurance of faith. (Heb. x. 22.) 
— In him we boldness, cmd access with confidence, (Eph. iii. 12.) 

6. In favour of the iMMORTALiTTf of the soul, a point so import- 
ant, but which to the wisest of the Gentiles seemed so doubtful, the 
New Testament speaks in the most decisive language, and holds out 
to the hopes and fears of mankind rewards and punishments suited 
to their nature, and which it is worthy of God to dispense. In the 
Gospel we see the dead both small and great restored to life, and ap- 
pearing before the tribunal of God, to receive a sentence according 
to the deeds done in the body.” The glories of heaven wdiich are 
reserved for them that love him,” and the everlasting miseries which 
will be the terrible portion of all the wilfully impenitent workers of ini- 
quity, are disclosed in the Scriptures ; which alone set forth the true 
reason of our being in this world, viz. not for enjoyment, but for trial; 
not to gain temporal pleasures or possessions, but that our souls may 
be disciplined and prepared for immortal honour and glory. While 
the divine displeasure is declared against ail ungodliness and unright- 
cousness of men, and the most awful warnings are denounced against 
sinners, the means by which they may obtain mercy are clearly dis- 
played and offered to them.^ And as it is Jesus Christ, who enables 
us to do the mil of God and to preserve his favour in this life (for with- 
out him we can do nothing), so it is through him alone, that we are 
made partakers of that eternal life and immortality, which he has 
illustrated in the Gospel. The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour 
qf the W 07 'ld^ (1 John iv. 14.) — to seek and to save that which was 
lost (Luke xix. 10.) — that we might live throtigh him (1 Johniv. 9.) 

1 Compare Johnv. 29. 1 Cor, xv. 12 — 20. 2 Cor. v. 10. Matt. xxv. 33 — 34. 

41.46*. liev.xx.il — 13. Maik ix. 43, 44. Rev, xiv. 10, 11. xxii. ll, John xiv. 2, 

2 Cor. V, 1. 1 I’et, i. 4. Uev. xm'. 4. xxii. 3—6. 1 John iii, 2, 
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— that the world through Mm might he saved (John iii. 1 7.) — that 
heliemng^ we might have life thrcmgli his name (John xx. 31.) — that 
whosoever believetli in him should not perish, hut have everlasting 
LIFE. '(John iii. 16.) — Through him we are saved wrath — 
He hath delivered m from the wrath to come. (1 Thess. i. 10. 
Rom. V. 9.) — Eternal life is the gif t of God through Jesus Christ 
our Lat^d. (Rom.vLSS.) — God hath given us eternal life, and 
this LIFE is m his Son (1 John v. 11.) — who is the captain of our sal- 
vation (Heb.ii. 10.), — the author of eternal salvation to all them 
that obey hm (Heb. v. 9.) Neither is there salvation in any 
other : for therejiemone other name %mder heaven given among men 
whereby we mu§tbe saved. ^ — (Acts iv. 12.) 

Such is the system of doctrine promulgated in the New Testa- 
ment by the apostles of Jesus Christ. But whence did they derive 
their knowledge ? They have given us a full view of human nature; 
and have exposed in the clearest light the depravity, guilt, and mi- 
sery of man. They have, at the same time, pointed out a method 
of deliverance from all these evils. Their system is wonderfully 
ingenious : it is original ; it is adapted to the condition of human 
nature : it is a remedy perfect and complete. They say that they 
had all their knowledge of religion from Jesus Christ. But whence 
did Jesus Christ derive it? Those who deny his divine mission, will 
find it difficult to account for his knowledge. There is something 
in his scheme unspeakably superior to every other. It takes in the 
rights of God, as well as the necessities of man; and renders God 
glorious in all his perfections, as well as man completely happy. 
Who besides, in antient or modern times ever conceived so vast an 
idea? But Jesus had no literary education. Perhaps the Old 
Testament was the only book lie ever read. He never associated 
with the philosophers : his companions were not the chief priests, 
and elders, and scribes. - — Let the deist sit down and assign a satis- 
factory reason for the vast superiority of the Gospel. The Christian 
is free from difficulty ; for he reads in the sacred page, and he be- 
lieves that Jesus Christ is the only begotten Son, who was in the 
bosom of the Father, and hath declared him unto us.” (John i. 18. ) 
Finally, all the doctrines to which the Gospel requires *our assent, 
are agreeable to unprejudiced reason ; every one of tjiiem has a natural 
tendency and direct influence to reform the manners of men ; and all 
tog^her make up the ?nost rahcnial and consistent belief m the world. 

- To instance only a few particulars ; — What can be a more excel- 
lent foundation of religion, than the Christian doctrine concerniiio* 
the nature and attributes of the only true God ? What so certain 
a preservative against idolatry, as the doctrine, that all things were 
made by him ?^ What can be so sure a ground of piety, as the 
Christian doctrine of providence ? What a greater encouragement to 
nolinps, than that God has made a revelation of bis will to instruct 
men m that practice ? Wha t doctrine is so admirably suited to all 

pp.' (fn Bp. Randolph’s 
2 Bogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the New TesUineut, p. 
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the ends of religion, as that of the incarnation of the Son of God ? 
Which way could men have been so sensible of God^s love, and 
have been instructed in divine truth so well, as by sending his only 
Son ? How could the honour of the Divine Laws be vindicated, 
and such an assurance of pardon been given to men, as by this method 
of the Son of God giving himself a sacrifice for sin ? What could 
be a more glorious manifestation of the mercy of God ,• what more 
effectual to deter men from sin ; and to exhibit to them its heinous 
nature, and God’s hatred against it, and the indispensable necessity 
of obeying His laws, than this expedient of saving sinners by the 
sacrifice of his Son ? How could men be better encouraged to a 
religious life, than by having such a Mediator to obtain pardon for 
their frailties, and by being assured of the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, to enable them to conquer their corrupt affections ? In fine, 
what more powerful motive to persuade men to live virtuously, than 
the certainty of a future judgment ? Vain men may value themselves 
upon their speculative knowledge, inght opinions, and true belief; but 

NO BELIEF WILL BE OF ADVANTAGE TO THEM, WHICH IS SEPARATE 
FROM THE PRACTICE OF HOLINESS. 

Lastly, all the doctrines of the Christian faith make up an infi- 
nitely more consistent and rational scheme of belief than the wisest 
of the antient philosophers ever did^ or the most cunning of modern 
unbelievers can invent The philosophers were never able to make 
out a cohei'ent scheme of things, and the modern deists cannot frame 
to themselves any consistent and fixed principle, as we have already 
seen* ^ There have indeed been disputes among Christians, but they 
have not been like those among the philosophers, concerning the 
supreme good of man, but only explications of particular doctrines, 
which do not affect religion itself, and ought not to hinder the good 
effect, which the fundamental doctrines ought to have upon the 
lives of men. 

III. Admirably as the doctrines of the New Testament are 
adapted to the actual condition and wants of mankind, the moral 
PRECEPTS wdiich it enjoins are not less calculated to promote their 
happiness and well-being, both collectively and individually. The 
view of human duty, exhibited by heathen moralists, was not only 
radically defective and materially erroneous ; but the manner of its 
exhibition was little calculated to impress the mind, affect the heart, 
or influence the conduct. Abstruse reasonings upon the fitness of 
things — general declarations concerning the beauty of virtue — cold 
and inanimate precepts of conduct, if not contradicted, yet imperfectly 
exemplified in their own behaviour^, — might in some degree ex- 
ercise their pupils’ faculties of reasoning and memory, and render 
them subtle disputants, and pompous declaimers ; but they had little 
tendency to enlighten their minds in the knowledge of moral truth, 
and to imbue their hearts with the love of moral excellence. It is 
far otherwise with the morality of the Scriptures, and especially of 
the New Testament* While the system of moral truth, which they 
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evolve, is incomparably more pure than that of the heathen moralist, 
it is not, like his, couched in cold generalities or in abstract unin- 
teresting language. It is pure and rational, alike remote from the 
overstained precepts of superstition and enthusiasm, and the loose 
compliant maxims of worldly policy. It comes home to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms. It is deeply impressive, and it is perfectly intelli- 
gible. It is calculated for every rank and order of society, and 
speaks with equal strictness and authority to the rich and honourable, 
to the poor and ignoble. All other systems of morals prohibit ac- 
tions but not thoughts, and therefore are necessarily ineffectual. 
But the moral system of Christianity pervades every thought of the 
heart ; teaches us to refer all our actions to the will of our Creator ; 
and corrects all selfishness in the human character, by teaching us to 
have in view the happiness of all around us, and enlbrcing the most 
enlarged and diffusive benevolence. 

With this general notice of Christian morality we might conclude 
the present section, especially as the New Testament is in the hands 
of almost every one, but, since that volume (as well as the Old 1 es- 
tament) is arraigned by the opposers of revelation in the present 
day, as tlie most immoral book that is extant, a short view of the 
morality of the Gospel dispensation, and of the manner in which it is 
announced, becomes necessary, in order to enable the Cliristian reader 
to give a reason of the hope that is in him. The moral precepts of 
the Gospel may be referred to the duties incumbent upon man in 
civil and social life, and to the duties which he owes to himself. 


1. With regard to the duties incumbent upon man TOtvAiios ins 
FELLOW-CREATURES, the Gospel requires that we offer not the least 
injury or wrong to others, in their persons, their properties, or their 
leputations i that we render unto all their just dues ; that we lie not 
one to another, but speak every man truth unto his neighbour, and 
provide things honest in the sight of all men. AI! fraud and false- 
hood in our words and dealings, together with all injustice and 
violence, are most expressly forbidden. (Iloin. xiii. 7} 8. "Ej)h. iv. 25. 
2 Cor. viii, 21.) ^ Not only are we to abstain from injurious actions, 
but we are required not to be angry at our brother without a cause; 
to speak evil of no man, and neither to raise evil reports oursidves 
against our neighbours, nor spread them abroad when raisetl bv 
others (Matt. v. 21, 22. Tit. iu. 2. ..-ith Psal. xv. 3.) Further, wc 
are forbidden to pass rash judgments upon others, lest we ourselves 
should be judged by God ; on the contrary, we are to put the best 
constructions upon their words which the case will bear. (Malt, vii 

rhf;=( Jmiesiv. 11.) And Jesus 

Chiist has inculcated it in the strongest manner, tluit no seeming 
acts of piety and devotion, or diligence in the ritual observances id' 
religion, wdl compensate for the wrongs or injuries done to our 

accepted by God without making ro- 

“4Ji. mo" 

® »egative morality ; it en- 

Ibices upon us, tii the most explicit terms, the duty of doing good to 
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all men, as far as we have ability and opportunity. Thus, we are 
required to assist them in their necessities and distresses, to sympa- 
thise with them in their afflictions and sorrows, as well as to rejoice 
ill their prosperity ; to be ready to distribute to their necessities out 
of our worldly substance; to endeavour to convert them from the 
error of their way, and to reprove them, when guilty of faults, in the 
spirit of meekness ; and finally to do all we can to promote their 
temporal and spiritual 'welfare. The more effectually to show the 
great importance of the duties of charity and mercy, Jesus Christ 
assures us that particular notice will be taken of them, at the great 
day of judgment, and that men shall then be rewarded or condemned 
according to their abounding in, or their neglecting of the practice 
of those duties. (Gal. vi. 10. 1 Tim. vi. 18. Heb.xiii. 8, 16. 

James v. 20. Gal. vi. 1. Rom.xii. 15. Matt. xxv. 31 — 46.) 

Further, as the most difficult part of the duty required of us to- 
wards mankind relates to the temper and conduct we are to observe 
towards our enemies, and those who have injured us, Jesus Christ 
has given us in this respect the most admirable precepts and direc- 
tions. If w^e have suffered injuries from others, he enjoins us to 
exercise a forgiving temper towards them, and not to give way to the 
bitterness of revenge ; and requires us to insert it in our petitions to 
God, that he would forgive us our sins, as we forgive others the 
offences committed against us. The same is the design of some of 
his excellent parables. And in this, as \vell as other instances, the 
apostles taught the same doctrine with their divine Lord and Master, 
that we should recompense to no man evil for evil, and instead of 
being overcome of evil, should overcome evil with good. (Rom. xii. 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 1 Thess. V. 15. 1 Pet. iii. 9.) To these pre- 

cepts we may add, that Jesus Christ not only forbids the rendering 
of evil for evil, but commands us to render good for evil. This is 
the design of that glorious precept, by which we are commanded to 
love our enemies, to bless them that curse us, to do good to them 
that hate us, and to pray for them that despitefully use us and per- 
secute us. Instead of cursing we must pray to God for them, not 
indeed that they may go on and prosper in their evil courses, but that 
they may be brought to a right temper of mind, and so may become 
the objects of the divine favour : and if they be reduced to distress, 
we must be ready to assist and serve them in the kind offices of 
humanity. “ If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink.’’ (Matt. v. 43, 44. Rom. xii. 20.) And this certainly is 
carrying benevolence to the noblest height. And though there have 
been high pretenders to reason who have found fault with it, yet 
some of the most eminent among the antient philosophers have been 
sensible of the beauty and excellency of such a conduct, but they 
wanted the authority necessary to make it a law obligatory on man- 
kind. But in the Gospel of Jesus it is more strongly enforced, 
urged with more powerful motives than it ever was before, and is 
bound upon us by a most express divine authority. To this it may 
ho added, that onr Lord has expressly condemned that spirit which 
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carries men to persecute and do hurt to others, under pretence of 
zeal for the cause of God and religion. (Lukeix. 54, 55, 56.) 

Upon the whole, it is the manifest and uniform design and ten- 
dency of the Gospel of Jesus to recommend and enforce universal 
benevolence. It lays the foundation of the duties we owe to man- 
kind in love. It is there given as a comprehensive summary of the 
duties we owe to mankind : Time sJialt lorn thy neighbour as thyself 
(Matt. xxii. 39, Rom. xiiL 8, 9. Jam. ii. 8.) And by our neigh- 
bour we are taught to understand, not merely those of the same 
country, nation, and religion with ourselves, but all of the human 
race that stand in need of our kindness, and to whom we have an 
opportunity of doing good. This is beautifully exemplified by our 
Saviour, in the parable of the good Samaritan. (Lukex. 33, 34, 35.) 
To which may be added that other remarkable precept, Whatsoever 
ye voould that men should do unto you^ do ye even so to them. (Matt, vii. 
12.) A rule which, if rightly considered, would be of great use in 
regulating our conduct towards our fellow-creatures. 

But though we are required to love and do good to all men, the 
design is not, as some who are desirous to impeach the gospel mo- 
rality would insinuate, that we should have the same degree of 
affection for all. The special love and esteem which good men 
should liave for one another, and the peculiar ties by which they 
are united, in addition to the common ties of humanity, arc recom- 
mended and enforced in the strongest and most engaging manner, 
and lay the properest foundation for all the intimacies of sacred 
friendship. (John xiii. 34, 35. Gal. vi. 10. Eph, iv. 1—6. Phil. il. 

1 — 5. 1 Pet. i. 22. 1 John iii. 16.) 

2. Besides the general precepts prescribing the duties of justice 
and benevolence tow'ards all mankind, there are also particular in- 
junctions given us, with respect to the duties incumben'C upon us 

IN THE SEVERAL STATIONS AND RELATIONS WHICH WE SUSTAIN IN 


CIVIL AND SOCIAL LIFE ; and these are of great importance to the 
welfare of nations, families, and particular persons. 

The grand design of the New Testament, it has been well ob- 
served, is, to teach religion. What relates to civil institutions, it 
notices only so far as moral obligation is concerned. — Forms of go- 
vernment it leaves to the wisdom of men to regulate, and to nations 
to frame: but what the syirit of governments should be, it plainly 
dictates ; and it lays down the principles, by which both governors 
and governed ought to regulate their conduct, with authority, plain- 
ness, and fidelity, and yet with a delicacy suited to the age in which 
It was written, and to the jealousy of the governments which then 
existed. Cml government, the New Testament says, is an ordi- 
nance of God ; in other words, it is the will of God that men should 
not live as the beasts of the^ field, without control ; but that they 
should be formed into societies regulated by laws, and that these 
Jaws should be executed by magistrates appointed for the purpose. 
What what kind of rules are intended, tlie 

1 Both Paul and Peter wrote during the reign of the smi^niinary emperor Nero.' 
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sacred writers thus particularly specify : — They are not a terror to 
good voorJcs^ but to evil. Do that *which is good^ and thou shall have 
praise of the same : for he is the minister of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that vliich is evil^ he afraid^ for he beareth not the swm^d in 
vain ; for he is a minister of God^ an avenger to execute wath^ sent hy 
him for the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that do 
voell. They are God's ministers attending to this very tiling^, that is, 
their talents and their time are wholly employed in this great and 
good work. Such are the principles of government laid down in the 
New Testament; and such the duties which it prescribes to the 
rulers and magistrates of nations. 

But Christianity does not confine its injunctions to one part of the 
community, and leave the rest to act as they please : it addresses 
itself likewise with equal energy to the people, and binds on their 
consciences the obligations of subjection and obedience. Subjects 
are taught to be submissive and obedient to the higher povoers; to 
pray for them; to fear God and honour the hing; to give imto Ccesar 
the things vohich are Ccesar' s ; to render tribute to vohom tribute is due; 
custom to vohom custom; fear to vohom fear; honour to whom iio^ 
NOUR ; and to do all this not merely because the civil laws require 
it, and for fear of punishment from men, but for conscience-sake, and 
in obedience to the laws of God. (Matt. xxii. 21. Rom.xiii. 1, 2, 5, 6, 
7. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. 2 Tit. hi. 1. 1 Pet. ii. 13 — 15.) Are not these in- 
junctions highly reasonable, and exactly corresponding with the 
nature and state of things ? If the members of a community refuse 
to honour and obey the divine ordinance, to be subject to govern- 
ment, to give high respect to rulers, or to pay them tribute, — and 
all this, not from fear of punishment, but for conscience-sake, — it 
will be allowed by every rational man, that they resist an ordinance 
of God, an ordinance that is both reasonable and beneficial, and de- 
servedly receive to themselves condemnation.”® 

Such is the doctrine of the New Testament respecting civil govern- 
ment ; such are its grand moral principles, and such its specific de- 
clarations on the subject. In every domestic relation it also lays 
down, fairly and equitably, the duties on both sides, viz. of servants 
and masters, of husbands and wdves, of parents and children. 

Thus, servants ai'e enjoined, as a necessary part of religion, to 
obey and serve their masters, with all proper respect, fidelity, and 
diligence, not purloining, not answering again, with good will doing 
service as unto the Lord, and not unto men ; knowing that whatso- 
ever good thing any man doeth. that shall he receive of the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free. These things, when really believed and 
duly considered, will have a much stronger influence to engage them 
to aTaithful and cheerful discharge of their duty, than mere custom, 
or the laws of the country. On the other hand, masters are required 
to give unto their servants that which is just and equal, forbearing 


1 Rom. xiii, 1. S, 4. 1 Pet, ii. 14. 

2 Bogue on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, pp. 221—224. There is an 
admii able discourse on ** Christian Obedience to Civil Rulers,” in Mr. Gisborne*s Scrmoni^ 
principally designed to illustrate and enforce Christian Morality, pp. 237 — 258, 
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threateningSj knowing that they also have a master in heaven, and 
that with him there is no respect of persons. (Eph. vi. 5 — 9. Col. iii. 
22 — 25. iv. 1. I Tim. vi. 1, 2. Tit. ii. 2. 9, 10, 11.) The duties of 
husbands and wives, of parents and children, are also admirably de- 
lineated and enforced. (Eph. v. 22 — S3. Col. iii. 18, 19. Tit. ii. 4, 5. 
1 Pet. iii. 8. Eph. vi. 1 — 4. Col. iii. 20, 21. 1 Tim. v, 4 — 8.) In like 
manner, superiors and inferiors, the elder and younger, the rich and 
the poor, are directed to a proper conduct towards one another ; and 
rules are given which tend to regulate the deportment of equals 
among themselves, that they should be courteous, in honour pre- 
ferring one another, not willingly giving offence to any, and endea- 
vouring as far as possible to live peaceably with all men. (Rom. xii. 
10. 12. 18. 1 Cor. X.32. Phil. ii. 3. 1 Pet. ii. 17. iii. 8. v. 5.) In a 
word, all the various offices of humanity, justice, and charity, due 
from one man to another, are frecjuently described in the sacred writ- 
ings, enforced by the most powerful motives, and by tlie authority 
of God himself; which, where it is firmly believed, must come with 
greater force upon the conscience, than the mere institutions of liu- 
inan legislators, or the reasonings of philosophers and moralists. 

3. The preceding hints may serve to convey an idea of tlie excel- 
lency of the Scripture precepts, with respect to the moral duties we 
owe to mankind, in a civil and social state. With respect to that 
part of our duty, which relates more immediately to ourselves, to the 
GOVERNING OF OUR AFFECTIONS, passions, aud appctitcs, and to the 
due regulation and improvement of our temper, the Gospel law is 
peculiarly excellent. While it prohibits all angry passions, as above 
remarked, it enforces the lovely duties of meekneSvS, forbearance, and 
long suffering; and recommends, above all, the cultivation oI‘ that 
friendly temper and universal benevolence, which is one of the most 
amiable and excellent dispositions of the human heart. (Ej)h. iv. 2(), 
27. 31, 32. Col. iii. 12 — 14. 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5.) Wherever the tJospel 
is sincerely believed and embraced, it inspires the utmost abliornaice 
of those unnatural lusts and impurities, which had made so mon- 
strous a progress in various parts of the lieathen world at the time 
of Christ’s coming into the world ; and which, as wc hav (3 seen, wore 
countenanced by the precepts and practice of the most distinguished 
sages of antiquity.^ Not only adultery, fornication, (which among 
the antient heathens was reputed to be a very slight laull, if* a fault 
at all,) polygamy, and divorces upon slight occasions, but likewise all 
manner of iincleaimess and lasciviousness, and the cherishing and in- 
dulgence of all impure inclinations, are strictly prohibited. (1 Cor, vL 9, 

1 0. 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. 1 Thess.iv. 3, 4, 5. 7. 1 Cor. vi. 13—20. Matt. v. 
27, 28.) 

Further, we are freciuently warned against rioting and drunken- 
ness, which tend to debase and dishonour our nature. (Luke xxi. 34. 
Gal, V. 19. 21. Eph. v. 6, 1 Pet. ii. 1 1.) And it is particularly worthy 
ol observation, that, wLile the Gospel enforces chastity, purity, aud 
temperance by the most sacred obligations, care is taken to guard 


^ See pi).I5, JO. supra. 
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against superstitious extremes. Neither Christ nor his apostles sub- 
stituted fervency of devotion in the place of regular morality ; nor, 
under pretence of extraordinary purity, have they forbidden and 
condemned marriage, as some of the Essenes then did, and as others 
by a false refinement have since done. On the contrary, it is de- 
clared that marriage is lioyiourahle in alh (1 Cor. vii. 9. Heb. xiii. 4.) 
And though all intemperance and excess are expressly forbidden, 
and we are required to subdue the passions and appetites, yet we 
are allowed the moderate use of sensible enjoyments ; and it is de- 
clared, that every creature of God is goody and nothing to he refusedy 
if it he received voitJi thanksgiving ; for it is sancffed hy the voord of 
God and prayer, (1 Tim. iv. 3 — -5.) 

Another instance of the excellency of the Gospel precepts is, that 
particular care is taken to guard us against an immoderate passion 
for worldly riches ,* the precariousness of which is illustrated, together 
with the inconsistency of a predominant love of worldly wealth with 
the love of God and with real piety and virtue. The possession and 
enjoyment of riches are not absolutely prohibited ; but we are directed 
to make a proper use of them, and to regard them as a trust committed 
to us by God, of which we are only the stewards, and for which we 
must be accountable. We are instructed to employ them, not as in- 
centives to luxury, but as opportunities of doing good, of honouring 
God, and being useful to mankind. (Matt. vi. 24. Mark x. 24. Luke 
xii. 15 — 21. 1 Thu. vi. 9, 10. Luke xvi. 9, 1 0. iTim. vi. 17 — 19.) 

No disposition is more liateful to man than pride, which is repre- 
sented as odious in the sight of God. (James iv. 6‘.) Many passages 
in the Gospel are particularly designed to correct and subdue it in 
all its various branches and appearances, whether it signifies an in- 
ordinate ambition which puts men upon contending who should be 
greatest, or an eager thirst after the applause of men rather than the 
favour and a})probation of God, or a presumptuous haughty arro- 
gance, and a high conceit of ourselves and our own righteousness, 
and a contempt of others : never was an amiable humility recom- 
mended and enforced in such an engaging manner as by Jesus Christ, 
who also gave the most perfect and lovely pattern of it in his own 
example. (Matt, xxiii. 6 — 12. Mark ix. 33, 34, 35. Luke xviii. 9 — 
14. John V. 44. Matt. xi. 29. Johnxiii. 12 — 17. Phil. ii. 3 — 7. 1 Pet. 
V. 5.) And as nothing tends more to discompose and disturb the 
mind than anxious cares, or excessive sorrows and desponding fears, 
the Crospel provides the most effectual remedies against all these : 
not hy representing worldly evils and calamities as no evils at all, or 
prcHcribing an iinieeling apathy, and suppressing the natural affec- 
tions and passions, but by keeping them within proper bounds. No 
where are there such powerful considerations for supporting us under 
afflictions and adversities with a calm resignation and a lively hope. 
We arc taught to regard them as sent by God for the wisest and 
best purposes, and are assured that he will graciously support us 
under them, and over-rule them to our greater benefit, and that if 
duly improved they shall issue in a complete everlasting felicity. 
(Matt. V. 4. Horn. v. 4, 5. viii. 18. 28. 2 Cor. iv. 17. Heb. xii. 5 — 12.) 
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Nothing can possibly be better fitted to deliver us from anxious dis- 
tracting cares and solicitudes, and a distrustful thoughtfulness for 
to-morrow, than the excellent precepts and directions given us by 
Christ and his apostles. (Matt. vi. 25 — 34. Lukexii. 22 — 31. Phil, 
iv. 6. 11, 12. 1 Tim. vi. 6. 8. Heb. xiii. 5. 1 Pet. v. 7.) But though 
we are directed to cast our cares upon God in a cheerful and sleacly 
dependence upon his wise and good providence, yet we are cautioned 
not to neglect the use of proper means and endeavours on our parts. 
It is urged as our duty, not to be slothful in business, to exercise 
ourselves with diligence in the work of our several callings and em- 
ployments, that we may have lack of nothing, and may have to give 
to him that needeth. Those who lead idle lives are represented as 
•walking disorderly, and it is declared, that if any man will not work, 
neither should he eat. (Rom. xii. 11. Eph. iv. 28. 1 Thess. iv. 11, 12. 
2 Thess. hi. 10, 1 1, 12.) To this it maybe added, that the precepts 
and instructions of Christ are admirably fitted to inspire us with a 
true divine fortitude, and to raise us above the slavish fear of men, 
(who can only kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do,) or of any worldly evils and sufferings. And yet he is lai* 
fipni encouraging a forward enthusiastic rashness: he directs his 
disciples not needlessly to expose themselves to dangers, but to lake 
all proper precautions for avoiding the rage and malice of their per- 
secutors (Malt. vii. 6. x. 16. 23.) ; but when this could not be done 
without betraying the cause of God, of truth, and righteousness, they 
were to exert a noble fortitude, and to endure the greatest suflerings 
with constancy and even with joy, being assured of divine su])p()rts, 
and that great should be their reward in heaven. (Matt. v. 10, 1 1, 12. 
Luke xii, 4, 5. 1 Pet.iii. 14. iv. 12, 13.) 

As knowledge is one of the noblest improvements of the mind, 
and of the greatest advantage to a life of piety and virtue, it is fre- 
quently urged upon us as our duty to endeavour to get our minds 
furnished with divine and useful knowledge. And the knowledge 
there required is not merely of the speculative notional kind, or 
science falsely so called, but such a knowledge of those things wliicli 
are of the highest importance to our happiness, as may help us to 
make a progress in all holiness and goodness : we must endeavour 
to grow in wisdom and spiritual understanding, so as to discern the 
things which are excellent, and to prove what is that good, and ac- 
ceptable, and perfect will of God, (John xvii. 3. Phil, i. 9, 10. Ilom. 

xii. 2. Eph. V. 17. Col. i. 9, 10. 1 Thess. v. 21. Tit. i. 1.) Pinally, 

3t is required of ns, that we make it our continued endeavour to 
grow m grace, and in every divine virtue ; for which purpose we 
must live and \valk by faith, w/tkk is the snhstance of thims hoped 
fo}\ and the evidence oj things not seen. And as a future life and im- 
mortality are now brought into the most clear and open light, we arc 
required to carry our desires and views beyond this transitory world 
and all its enjoyments, and to seek the things which arc above, and 
place our choicest affections there. (2 Cor. v. 7. Col. Hi. 1, 2. Jlid). 

xiii. 14.) Accordingly, the Cliristian life is represented under the 
noble image of a conversation with heaven, and communion witli tlie 
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Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ ; it is a continual aspiring 
towards the perfection of our nature in a conformity to the divine 
goodness and purity, and an endeavour to do the will of God on 
earth, as it is done in heaven. (Phil. iii. 20. 1 John i. S. Phil. hi. 12, 
13, 14*.) To all which may be added that it is the distinguishing cha- 
racter of the religion of Jesus, that while it directs us to aspire 
to the highest degree of moral excellence, it teaches us to maintain a 
constant sense of our own weaknesses and defects, and of our insuf- 
ficiency in ourselves. In the Gospel all boasting and confidence in 
our own righteousness and merits is excluded : and we are instructed 
to place our whole dependence upon the grace of God in Jesus Christ 
our Lord, giving him the glory of every good thing that is in us, or 
which we are enabled to perform.^ 

4. In reviewing the leading features of Christian Morality, the 
holmess of its precepts is a circumstance that demands especial con- 
sideration, and is a proof that the religion, which inculcates it, came 
from God. All its precepts aim directly at the heart. It never 
goes about to form the exterior of man. To merely external duties 
it is a stranger. It forms the lives of men no otherwise than by 
forming their dispositions. It never addresses itself to their vanity, 
selfishness, or any other corrupt propensity. On the contrary, it 
declares open war, and irreconcileable enmity against evey'y evil dis- 
position in the human heart. It tolerates none. Of the most odious 
sins, such as disobedience to parent's, dishonesty, injustice, and mur- 
der, it speaks with abhorrence. It says that they ought not even to 
be named among Christians. But this is not all. It descends into 
the heart : it puts forth its hand and plucks out every root of bitter- 
ness, which, springing up, would pollute the soul and defile the life. 
Many principles which the world approves, and on many occasions 
considers to be harmless — as ambition, the eager pursuit of wealth, 
fondness for pleasure, pride, envy, revenge, contempt of others, and 
a disposition to filthy jesting, — the Gospel condemns in every form 
and degree. It forbids the indulgence of them even in thought ; it 
prohibits the adultery of the eye, and the murder of the he^IJs and 
commands the desire to be strangled in its birth. Neither thi^iands, 
the tongue, the head, nor the heart, must be guilty of one iniquity. 
However the world may applaud the heroic ambition of one, the love 
of glory in another, the successful pursuits of affluence in a third, the 
high-minded pride, the glowing patriotism which would compel all 
the neighbouring nations to bow ..the neck, the steady pursuit of re- 
venge for injuries received, and a sovereign contempt of the rude and 
ignoble vulgar, — Christianity condemns them all, and enjoins the 
disciples oi' Jesus to crucify Iheni without delay. Not one is to be 
spared, though dear as a right eye for use or pleasure, or even neces- 
sary as a right hand for defence or labour. The Gospel does not 
press men to consider what their fellow-men may think of them, or 
how it will affect their temporal intei'est; but what is right, and what 
is necessary to their well being. If you comply with its precepts 
you must 6c, and not merely seem to he. It is the heart that is re- 

1 Lelund’s Advantage and Necessity of the Chvibtian Revelation, vol. ii. pp. 209—219. 
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quired ; and all the different prescribed forms of worship and obedi- 
ence are but so many varied expressions or modifications of it.” ^ 

Nowj is any thing like this to be found in the writings of the op- 
posers of revelation ? No. Their morality, we have seen, has no 
standard; and their code of morals is, in fact, subversive of all 
morality.^ Their deity seems to take no cognizance of the heart. 
According to them there is no merit or crime in the intention,” 
Their morality only goes to form the exterior of the man. It allows 
the utmost scope for wicked desires, provided they be not carried into 
execution to the injury of society : and according to their code (as 
recently promulgated), the assassination of a })erson who for some 
political reason may become obnoxious, is a laudable act ; the prohi- 
bition of the unlawful intercourse between the sexes is a perversion 
of the “ plainest dictates of nature;” and decayed old age is not worth 
the pains and expense bestowed in supporting it ! ! 

It is worthy of notice that the Gospel inculcates the purest worship 
of God and filial reliance upon his mercy and goodness : but, amid 
all the discordant theories of morals which have been contrived by 
modern opposers of revelation, they are unanimous in excluding the 
Divine Being from their systems of ethics ; thus evincing that they are 
deists in theory, pagans in inclination, and atheists in practice. 

“ The words of Scripture are spirit and life. They are the lan- 
guage of loDc. Every exhortation of Christ and his apostles is im- 
pregnated with this spirit. Let the reader turn to the twelfth chapter 
of the epistle to' the Romans for an example, and I’ead it carellilly ; 
let him find, if he can, anything in the purest part of the writings of 
deists, that is worthy of being compared with it. No : virtue itself 
is no longer virtue in their hands. It loses its charms, when they 
affect to embrace it.^ Their touch is that of the cold hand of death. 
The most lovely object is deprived by it of life and beauty, and re- 
duced to a shrivelled mass of inactive formality ” 

5. The last circumstance to be considered in reviewing the mo- 
ralhy of the Gospel, is, the manner in which it is delivered to us. 
AVhile the antient sages confined their precepts to their respective 
pupils, they disregarded the multitude, for whose moral instruction 
no provision was made : and however excellent many of their pre- 
cepts were, still they were destitute of sufficient weight and authority 
to enforce their instructions, and not unfrequently their conduct was 
directly opposed to their precepts. But the precepts of the Gospel 
are penectly natural, and eminently adapted to the state of every 
class of society, and calculated to promote the real happiness of all 
men. bimplicity and plainness are the characteristics of all Christ’s 
discourses ; and appear not only in the language he employed, but 
also m the allusions and illustrations by which he enforced or recom- 
mended his doctrines or moral precepts. 

Of the simplicity and plainness of language, which pervades the 

pj p. 7-1. Fuller's Oos- 

9 See pp. 29, 30.’ sw;wa. 

» Fuller’s Gospel its own 'Witness, p. 42. 
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discourses of Jesus Christj as well as of clear and definite instruction 
in moral duty, we have a complete model in his sermon on the 
mount In that discourse, no article is introduced which he leaves 
either doubtful or ambiguous. Not only does he distinctly expound 
the prohibitions of the antient law ; but he also places, in opposition 
to the things prohibited, a variety of duties which neither the terms 
of the law nor the explanations of the Jews had ever expressly recog- 
nised. He applies the law of duty to the secret thoughts and dis- 
positions of the heart, as much as to the controul or regulation 
of external conduct ; and opposes the genuine spirit of pure and 
practical morality to all the loose and pernicious tenets, by which false 
or incompetent instructors perverted the people, teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men. The same plainness oflanguage 
characterises all the other discourses of Jesus Christ, as well as the 
practical parts of the apostolic writings. 

The simplicity and plainness of Christ’s manner are likewise con- 
spicuous in the nature of his allusions and instructions ; all of which 
were derived from objects familiar to the apprehension of mankind 
at large. This is obvious to every reader of his discourses. The 
city set 071 a hill^ — the salt of the earthy — the candle which is not to 
he set tinder a bushel^ hut tipon a candlestick^ — the vine and the 
branches^ — the shepherd, and the sheeps — are instances which cannot 
be forgotten. These and similar examples are the happiest of all 
allusions, and the best of all illustrations. They are natural but 
forcible ; every where offering themselves, and every where beautiful ,* 
familiar, but possessed of sufficient dignity; and always attended with 
this high recommendation, that they ai'e easily understood by men 
in every situation of life. 

The same plainness and simplicity of manner are also evinced in 
the parables delivered by Christ. Instruction appears to have been 
communicated in allegorical discourses generally resembling these, 
from the earliest ages ^ : but no instructor ever framed them so hap- 
pily as Christ. The subjects, to which he alludes, are chosen with 
supreme felicity ; and the allusions are conducted with the utmost 
skill and success. The allegorical part of the story is always just 
and impressive, commonly beautiful, not unfrequently sublime, and 
in several instances eminently pathetic. The meaning, w’hich it is 
intended to convey, is at the same time definite, clear, and obvious. 
The parable, instead of shading the thought, illumines it; and, in- 
stead of leaving the reader in doubt, contributes not a little to the 
satisfaction of his enquiries. When we consider the perplexed and 
enigmatical manner in which the Jewish and Gentile teachers, at that 
time, conveyed many of their important instructions, we shall on 
the one hand see this characteristic of our Saviour’s discourses in a 
stronger light ; and on the other shall be led to admire the wisdom, 
with which, in this respect, he taught mankind. ^ 


^ The nature and interpretation of parables arc discussed infraj Vol. II. Part II. 
Book II. Chap. II. Sect. VI. 

2 Bwight^s System of Theology, vol. ii. p. 280. The three discourses in that volume 
on the character of Christ as a prophet are particularly valuable for their originality of 

2 
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While pride and vanity were the general characteristics of the 
Jewish and Gentile teachers, Christ exhibited in his manner of 
teaching the most perfect modesty and delicacy, blended with the 
utmost boldness and integrity. While he exposed the corruption 
of doctrine, and hypocrisy in practice, of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
with such clearness of evidence and such pungency of reproof, that 
they themselves often shrunk from the detection, and trembled for 
the very existence of their principles and their power ; not a word, 
not a sentiment, fell from his lips which either could or can give pain 
to a mind of the most finished refinement and virtue ; not a word, 
not a sentiment, has been uttered, that can awaken one improper 
thought, or allure in the least degree to any improper action. 

The weight of his precepts, and the manner in which they were 
inculcated, imparted to Christ’s teaching, a degree of authority pe- 
culiar to himself^ and extorted from his adversaries the confession 
— Never man spake like this man. (John vii. 46.) At the same time, 
he uniformly displayed towards his disciples the utmost kindness, 
gentleness, and patience ; bearing with their weaknesses and infir- 
mities, often reiterating the same instructions, removing their preju- 
dices, and giving full force and effect to all his doctrines and precepts. 

The character of Jesus Christ, indeed, forms an essential part of 
the morality of the Gospel. To the character of almost every other 
teacher of morals, some stain or defect attaches : but he is charged 
with no vice either by friends or enemies.^ In Christ,” — (we quote 
the acknowledgment of an avowed unbeliever) we have an example 
of a quiet and peaceable spirit, of a becoming modesty, and sobriety, 
just, honest, upright, and sincere ; and, above all, of a most gracious 
and benevolent temper and behaviour. One, who did no wrong, no 
injury to any man, in whose mouth was no guile ; who went about 


thought and the interesting manner in which the subject is treated. Many beautiful observ-* 
ations on the chaiacter and inanner of Christ as a teacher, occur in Bp. Law’s Consider- 
ations on the Theory of Ueligion, pp. SS9— 364. 8vo. London, 1820; and also in Mr. 
^inpson s Internal and Presumptive Evidences, pp. 332—524. See also Bp. Newton’s 
Dissertation on the Eloquence of Jesus Chiist, Works, vol. iv. pp. 86—104. ; Archbishop 
Newcome s Observations on our Loid’s Conduct as a Divine Instructor, and on the Ex- 
Character, 4to. or Svo, ; and especially Bp. Sumner’s work, intitled 
Ihe Ministerial Character of Chii&t practically considered.” Svo, London, 1824. 

Nothing can be more honourable to the character of Jesus Christ than the character 
and conduct of Judas Iscariot, which furnish us with a strong argument for the truth 

ot the Oospel How came it to pass, that he fiist betrayed liis Master, and then was 

so stung with remorse, as to put an end to his own life by banging himself? How came 
le thus to own himself guilty of the vilest sin, if he knew that he had done an act of 
justice to the world, by fieeing it from an impostor ? For, if Jesu.s was not really what be 
profesbed to be, he deserved all and much more than Judas was the means of bringing upon 

design, or any kind of imposture in 
the case, it must have been known to Judas, who had lived so long with Christ, and had 
even been intrusted with the bag, (which shows that he was not treated with any reserve,) 

hh if known ofimy 

iyjns character or conduct, ho ought to have told it, and would have told it; — 
duty to God to his own character and to the world, obliged him to it: but his silence in 
this respect bears the most decisive testimony to Christ’s innocence; Judas’s death and 
Christs divine authority. See Dr. Ranken’s Institutes of Theology, 
dL i^onar’s Observations on the Chaiacter and Con! 

duct of Jndas^ Iscariot, Svo. Edinburgh, 1750, or 12mo. 1823, for a clear and masterly 

UpSof Start 
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doing good not only by lus ministry, but also in curing all manner 
of diseases among the people. His life was a beautiful picture of 
human nature in its native purity and simplicity ; and showed at once 
what excellent creatures men would be, when under the influence and 
power of that Gospel which he preached unto them.’’ ^ 

In each of the four narratives of the life of Jesus, besides the ab- 
sence of every appearance of vice, we perceive traces of devotion, 
humility, benignity, mildness, patience, and prudence: which qua- 
lities are to be collected from incidental circumstances, as the terms 
are themselves never used concerning Christ in the Gospels, nor is 
any formal character of him drawn in any part of the New Testa- 
ment. “ Thus, we see the devonbicss of his mind, in his frequent 
retirement to solitary prayer (Matt. xiv. 23. Luke ix. 28. Mark xxvL 
36.); in his habitual giving of thanks (Matt. xi. 25. Mark viii. 6. 


1 Chubb’s True Gospel of Jesus Christ, sect. S. pp. 55, 56, The author cannot refrain 
from adding in this place the not less just and eloquent, — and, in fact, ininiitablo cha- 
i-acter of Christ, drawn by the hand of a master; — ** I confess to you that the majesty of 
the Scriptures stakes me with admiration, as the purity of the Gospel has its influence on 
my heart. Peruse the works of our philosophers, with all their pomp of diction ; how 
mean, how’ contemptible are they, compared with the Sciipture ! Is it possible that a book, 
at once so simple and sublime, should be merely the work of man ? Is it possible that the 
sacred personage, whose liistoiy it contains, should be himself a mere man ? Do we And 
that he assumed the tone of an enthusiast or ambitious sectary ? What sweetness, what purity 
in his manners! What an affecting gracefulness in his deliveiy ! What sublimity in his 
maxims ! What piofound wisdom in his discourses’ What presence of mind in his leplies ! 
How great the command over his passions ! Wheie is the man, where the philosopher, \vho 
could so live and so die, without w’eakness, and without ostentation ? — When Plato 
described his imaginary good man with all the shame of guilt, yet meriting the highest 
lewards of virtue, he describes exactly the character of Jesus Christ; the resemblance is 
so striking that all the Christian fathers perceived it. 

What prepossession, what blindness must it be to compare (Socrates) the son of 
Sophroniscus to (Jesus) the son of Mary! What an infinite disproportion is there between 
them i Socrates, dying w'ithout pain or ignominy, easily supported his ciiaracter to tlie 
last ; and if his death, how^ever easy, had not crowmed his life, it might have been doubted 
w'hether Socrates, with all his wdsdom, w'as any thing more than a vain sophist. He in- 
vented, it is said, the theory of morals. Others, however, had before put them in prac- 
tice ; he had only to say, therefore, what they had done, and to reduce their examples to 
precept. — But where could Jesus learn among his competitors, that puic and sublime 
morality, of which he only has given us both precept and example ? — The death of So- 
crates, peaceably philosophising w'ith his friends, appeals the most agreeable that could be 
wished for; that of Jesus, expiiing in the midst of agonising pains, abused, insulted, and 
accused by a wiiole nation, is the most horrible that could be fcaied. Socrates, in receiving 
the cup of poison, blessed the w'eeping executioner who administered it; but Jesus, in the 
midst of excruciating tortures, prayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes I if the life and 
death of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus were those of a God. 
Shall w^e suppose the evangelic history a mere fiction? Indeed, my friend, it bears not the 
maiks of fiction ; on the contrary the history of Socrates, which nobody presumes to doubt, 
is not so well attested as that of Jesus Christ. Such a supposition, in fact, only shifts the 
difficulty, without obviating it ; it is more inconceivable, that a number of persons should 
agree to wuite such a history, than that one only should furnish the subject of it. ^ The 
Jewish authors w'ere incapable of the diction, and strangers to the morality contained in the 
Gospel, the marks of whose truth are so striking and inimitable, that the inventor would 
be a more astonishing character than the hero.’* — Rousseau. 

What a mind ! to conceive ideas so beautiful and so just ! The divinity of the New Tes- 
tament is displayed as with a sunbeam! But what a heart! to resist the force ot all this 
evidence, to blind so fine an understanding, and be able to subjoin, as Rousseau did, I 
cannot belkve the Gospel/ The infidelity of this man, however, may be readily accounted 
for. He would not believe that Gospel, which (as we have already seen) prohibits all im- 
purity and injustice, both in thought and in act ; he loved darhiess rather than light, bc^ca»se 
his deeds were evil. His whole life, as he unblushingly avowed in his “ Confessions,” was 
one continued series of falsehood and profligacy, 
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Johnvi. ^3. Lute xxiL 1 7.) 5 reference of the beauties and 

operations of nature to the bounty of Providence (Matt, vi. 26 — 28.) ; 
in his earnest addresses to his Father, more particularly that short 
but solemn one before the raising of Lazarus from the dead (John 
xi. 4>1.) ; and in the deep piety of his behaviour in the garden, on 
the last evening of his life (Matt. xxvi. 36 — 47.); his in 

his constant reproof of contentions for superiority (Mark ix. 33.) ; 
the henignity and affectionateness of his temper, in his kindness to 
children (Markx. 16.); in the tears which he shed over his falling 
country (Lukexix. 41.), and upon the death of his friend (Johnxi, 
35.); in his noticing of the widow’s mite (Mark xii, 42.); in his 
parables of the good Samaritan, of the ungrateful servant, and of the 
pharisee and publican; of which parables no one but a man of hu- 
manity could have been the author : the mildness and lenity of his 
character is discovered in his I'ebuke of the forward zeal of his dis- 
ciples at the Samaritan village (Luke ix. 55.) ; in his expostulation 
with Pilate (John xix. 11.) ; in his prayer for his enemies at the mo- 
ment of his suffering (Luke xxiii. 34.), which, though it has been 
since very properly and frequently imitated, was then, I apprehend, 
new. His prudence is discerned, where prudence is most wanted, 
in his conduct on trying occasions, and in answers to artful questions. 
Of these, the following are examples : — His withdrawing, in various 
instances, from the first symptoms of tumult (Matt. xiv. 22. Luke v. 
15, 16. John V. IS, vi, 15.), and with the express care, as appears 
from Saint Matthew (xii. 19.), of carrying on his ministry in quiet- 
ness; his declining of every species of interference with the civil 
affairs of the country, which disposition is manifested by bis beha- 
viour in the case of the woman caught in adultery (John viii. 3 — 10.), 
and in his repulse of the application which was made to him, to in- 
terpose his decision about a disputed inheritance (Luke xii. 14.); his 
judicious, yet, as it should seem, unprepared answers, will be con- 
fessed in the case of the Roman tribute (Matt, xxii, 19.); in the 
difficulty concerning the interfering relations of a future state, as 
proposed to him in the instance of a woman who had married seven 
brethren (Matt, xxii. 28.) j and, more especially, in his reply to those 
who demanded from him an explanation of the authority by which 
he acted, which reply consisted in propounding a question to them, 
situated between the very difficulties into which they, were insidiously 
endeavouring to draw him:^ ^ (Mattxxi. 23. et seq) In short, the 
best descriptions of virtue are to be found in the New Testament. 
The whole volume is replete with piety and with devotional virtues 
which were unknown to the antient heathen moralists. 

Go"^*! ^motives to duty presented by the 

. But however excellent and complete a rule of moral duty may be 
in Itself, it will m the present state of mankind hardly be sufficient 
to answer the end proposed, unless it be enjoined by a proper au- 
thority, and enforced by the most powerful motives. In this respect, 


Paley’s Evitlenocs, vol. i. pp, 7 <( 7 ^, 
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the religious and moral precepts of the Gospel have an infinite ad- 
vantage. For they are not to be regarded as the mere counsels and 
dictates of wise men and moralists, who can only advise and en- 
deavour to persuade, but cannot' pretend to a proper authority over 
mankind ; nor as the injunctions of fallible human legislators, armed, 
with civil authority, who cannot pretend to judge of the heart or of 
men’s dispositions, and who have nothing further in view than the 
external order and welfare of society, and frequently make the rules 
of morality give way to their political interests. But they are urged 
upon us as the commands of God himself, the Sovereign Lord of 
the universe, who knows our most secret thoughts, and to whom we 
must give an account, not only of our outward actions, but also of 
the inward affections and dispositions of our souls. 

1. Though the observance of the moral precepts of Christianity 
is not recommended in the New Testament from a consideration of 
the fitness of things, — that perpetual subject of dispute amongst 
philosophers, — or from motives of expediency, which would open 
a wide gate to every immorality : yet the Gospel does not reject 
reason as a motive to obedience. On the contrar}^, reason and jus- 
tice are the basis of the whole morality of Christianity. Paul, speak- 
ing of dedicating ourselves to God, among other powerful motives 
to that duty, observes that it is a reazonahle s€ 7 vice which we owe to 
Him (Rom. xii. 1.); and Peter lays it down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that it is rig7it to obey God 7'ather than men, (Acts iv. 19.) It 
is indeed frequently remarked in the apostolic epistles, that the com- 
mandments of God are holy, just, and pure, and that they ought to 
be observed from gratitude and submission to Him; and on the 
other hand, that they who transgress them are worthy of death. ^ 
The apostles also frequently display, in strong terms, the indignity 
and infamy of persons addicting themselves to particular vices or 
sins ; and assert that modesty and decency require that our morals be 
decorous and well regulated. The night is far spent^ the day is at hand. 
Let ns therefore cast of the works of darkness^ and let iis walk honestly 
as in the day; not in I'ioting and drunkeimess^ not in chanibermg and 
wantonness^ not in strife and enxymg, (Rom. xiii. 12, 13.) Whatsoever 
things a?'e honesty whatsoever ihmgs arejust^ whatsoever things arepwre^ 
whatsoever things are lovely ^whatsoever things are of good J^eport; f there 
he any virtue^ and if there be a7iy p7'aise^ thmJc oii these things* (Phil. iv. 8.) 

2. But the evangelical writers do not confine themselves to the 
general motives of reason, justice, or decency : they lay it down as 
a special motive peculiar to Christians, that they ought to live suit- 
ably to the singular favours conferred on them by the free grace and 
mercy of God. Since he has vouchsafed to call them out of dark- 
ness, and to impart to them the knowledge of himself, therefore they 
ouglit to lead a more holy life than those who have not yet received 
the same knowledge. Since God has so loved them as to give them 
the title of his children (1 John iii. 1.), they ought to bear his image, 
and shovo forth his virtues,^ Be ye therefor-e^ says Paul, hnifators of 

1 See particularly Horn. viii. 12. andi. 32. 

2 I Tet. ii, 9. marginal renderiug, 
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God^ as dear children, (Eph. v.l.) Since God has purchased us anew 
by the blessing of redemption, we ought to be doubly consecrated to 
him, — first, as our Creator, and secondly, as our Redeemer. Ye 
are bought mtk a price : therefore glorify God in pour body and in 
ymr spirit *which are GocTs* ( 1 Cor. vi. 20.) God^ having raised up 
his son JesuSi sent him to bless you in turning every one of you from his 
iniquities, (Acts iii. 26.) Such is the true end of his coming, and 
the price which he expects for all that he has done in our favour. 
Christ gave himself for us^ that he might redeem us from all iniquity^ 
and purify unto himself a peculiar people^ zealous of good wrks, (Tit. 
ii. 14.) Because God for Chrisfs sake hath forgiven us^ therefore we 
ought to be kind to one another^ tendei'-hearted^forgivhigotie another, 
(Eph. iv. 32.) Since God has so laved us^ as to send his only begotten 
So?i into the isoojid that we might live through him^ therefore we ought 
also to love one another John iv, 9. 1 1.) : and because God viaketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good^ and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust^ therefore we are to love our enemies as well as our 
friends. (Matt. v. 44, 45.) Motives to obedience drawn from love 
are fitted to work on the best principles of our nature : and never 
was there such a display of the wonderful love of God to mankind, 
as in the method of our redemption and salvation by Jesus Christ. 
Where this mystery of godliness is heartily received, with a true and 
lively faiths it will have a happy influence to engage and draw us to 
a holy and diitiftil obedience ; since it is every where inculcated in 
the Gospel, that the design of sending his own Son into the world, 
and of all the great things which have been done for us, is, to oblige 
us to die more and more unto sin, and to live unto righteousness. 

S. Another most powerful motive to evangelical obedience is 
drawm from the pattern presented to us by Jesus Christ, whose 
sacred life and practice illustrated and exemplified his own holy laws 
and precepts. «« Examples teach where precepts fail.” And wliat 
example is there so proper and engaging, as the Son of God in hu- 
man flesh, the most perfect image of the invisible Deity, in whom the 
divine perfections are brought nearer to our view, and such of them, 
as can be imitated by feeble man, are placed within the reach of our 
imitation ? In him we may behold the completest pattern of uni- 
versal holiness and spotless purity, of the most ardent love to God, 
the most wonderful love to mankind, the most perfect obedience and 
resignation to the divine will, the most exemplary patience under the 
greatest suflerings, the most admirable humility, meekness, and con- 
descension, and of every amiable virtue. And should we not be de- 
siious to tread in his illustrious footsteps? Learn afme^ says Christ, 
fori am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall f fid rest to your soids. 
(Matt. XL 29.) Walk in love, urges the apostle Paul, as Christ also 
loved us, and gave himself for us^ (Eph. v. 2.) Let every one of us 
please his neighbour for his good, to education , for Christ pleased not 
Inmelf, (Rom. xy. 2, 3.) Let nothing he done through strife or vain 
glory, but in lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than ihem^ 
selves. Look not every man on his own things; let him aim not at 
promoting his own separate interests, conveniences, or advantages, 
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but cvcrp man also on the things of others^ aim at promoting those of 
others. Let this mind he in jjou which was also in Christ jesas. (Phil, 
ii. 3 — 5. As he that hath called you is holy, says Peter, so he ye hohj 
in all manner of conversatmu (1 Pet.i. 15.) 

4. A further motive is taken from the sanctions of duty which 
the civil relations among men liave received from God/ Thus, 
magistrates are to be obeyed, not only for wrath, but for conscience^ 
saJa^, because they are the ordhiance of God (Rom. xiii. 2. 5.); 
and they must also conduct themselves towards the people over 
whom they are placed, as the ministers of God to them for good, 
(Rom. xiii. 4.) Husbands and wives are to adhere inviolably to 
each other, because they are joined together and made one by God, 
who, at the beginning made them the male and the femAe (Matt. xix. 
4. 6.), and by whom whoremongers and adulterers will be judged. 
(Heb. xiii, 4.) Servants are commanded to be obedient to their mas- 
ters, in singleness of heart, fearhig God, with good will doing service 
as unto the Lord, and not unto men ; and masters to be just, and mer- 
ciful to their servants, as knowing that they also have a master in hea- 
ven with whom is no respect of persons. (Eph. vi. 5 — 7. 9. Col. iii. 22.) 
And in general, Jlliafsoever we do, the Gospel enjoins us to do it 
heartily as unto the Lord, and not unto men (Col, iii. 23.); and that 
whether we eat or drink, we do cdlio the glory of God. (1 Cor.x. 31.) 

5. The regard which Christians owe to their holy profession 
furnishes another weighty motive to obedience. Immoralities of all 
kinds are forbidden them, because they ought to xcalk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith they are called, with all lowliness and meekness, 
with long suffering ; forbearing one another in love, endeavouring to 
keep the U7iity of the spirit m the bond of peace. Eph. iv. 1 — 3.) 
They are to walk worthy of God, who has called them to his kingdom 
and glory (1 Thess. ii. 12.), and as children of the light. (Eph. v. 8.) 
Their conversation must he only as hecomeiJi the gospel of Christ. 
(Phil. i. 27.) They must adoim the docirine of God our Saviour in all 
things (Tit. ii. 10.); and take care that the nayne, or word, of God he 
not blasphemed, or evil spoken of, through them. (1 Tim, vi. 1. Tit. ii. 5.) 

6. The acceptableness of true repentance and the assurance of 
pardon, which the Gospel offers to all who tridy repent, and un- 
feignedly believe and obey God’s holy word and commandments, are 
a further most powerful motive to sinful and frail creatures, to en- 
courage and support them in the pi'actice of their duty. Nothing can 
be more satisfactory to the mind of man, nothing more agreeable to 
the wisdom of God, than such a declaration of the acceptableness of 
true repentance, and such an authentic assurance of pardon thereupon, 
as under the gospel dispensation die divine mercy has found means 
to afford unto us, in such a manner as is at the same time abundantly 
consistent with the dignity of his laws, and his hatred against sin, 

7. For our greater encouragement, divine assistances are pro- 
vided for us, to support us in the practice of our duty. This is a 
consideration of gi^eat moment, as every one must acknowledge who 
has a due sense of the weakness and corruption of human nature in 
its present state, and the manifold temptations to which we are here 
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exposed. We are not left to our own unassisted strength, but have 
the most express promises and assurances given us in the Gospel, 
that God will send his Holy Spirit to enlighten and sanctify us, and 
to strengthen and assist us in the performance of our duty; if, from 
a sense of our own insufficiency, we humbly apply to Him for his gra- 
cious assistance, and at the same time are diligent in the use of all pro- 
per means and endeavours on our own parts. (John xiv. 16. 1 Cor. ii. 
IS. vi. 16. Lukexi. IS, 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Heb. iv. 16.) For those 
divine influences and aids are communicated in such a w^ay, as is 
agreeable to the just order of our rational faculties, and not so as to 
render our own endeavours needless, but to assist and animate our 
endeavours. It is God who worketh in us of his good pleasure ; 
therefore we are exhorted to worJc out our salvation with fear and 
trembling. (Phil. ii. 12, IS.) The effect of this divine assistance was 
very wonderful in the primitive times by the sudden reformation of 
more wicked men than all the exhortations of philosophers ever 
brought to repentance. And even in these days, when infidelity 
and profligacy abound, there are more exemplary holy people than 
ever were found in the best ages of the heathen world. 

8. Our relation to heaven while upon earth is likewise repre- 
sented as a powerful motive to holy obedience. Our conversation, 
or citizenship, is in heaven (Phil.iii. 20.); and because wc are only 
strangers a7id pilgrims upon earth, we must abstain from feshly lusts, 
which war against the peace, the purity, and dignity of the souk 
(1 Pet.ii. 11.) We are moreover put in mind that we arc only 
sqjoxmiers here, and have no continuing city, but seek one to come. 
(Heb, xi. IS. xiii. 14.) ; that we may not seek our rest in]|this world, 
nor be too solicitous about the things of it, but may always keep 
our heavenly country in view, and make it our greatest concern to 
arrive safely there. 

9. Lastly, the rewards and punishments which the Gospel pro- 
poses to obedience or disobedience, are a motive perfectly agreeable 
to the natural hopes and fears of men, and worthy of God to make 
known by express revelation ! for, by the certain knowledge of these 
things, IS the practice of virtue established upon a sure foundation ; 
men have sufficient to support them in their choice of virtue, and to 
enable them to conquer ail the temptations of the world, and to 
despise even death itself. Paul concludes a large catalogue of fla- 
grant sins with this just but terrible sentence : Of which I tell you 
bejore, as I have also told you in time past, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. (Gal. v. 21.) On the 
contrary, the Gospel recommends the practice of Christian humiliUu 
by ensuring to it the kingdom of heaven (Matt. v. 3.); of incehms, 
b^ause it is in the sight f God of great price (1 Pet. iii. 4.) ; of mer^ 
cijulness, as the means of obtaming mercy (Matt. v. 7.) ; of temperance, 
p necessmy m order to our Christian race witii success (1 Cor! 
IX. 24. Heb.xii. ].); of as a necessary preparation to the 
smug ^ God (Matt V. 8.) ; and of patience and perseverance in the 
Chris lan life, because w light ajffliction, which is but for a moment, 
Miketh out fur us afar more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
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while wc looki not at the things which are seen^ hut at the fhhins which 
are not seen^ because the things which are see7i aj'e temporal^ hut the 
things which are not seen ai'e eternal. (2 Cor. iv. 17, 18.) ^ 

Such is a faint outline of the purity and excellence of the morality 
of the Gospel, and of the motives by which it is enforced. All the 
charms of the divine goodness, grace, mercy, and love, are here 
I’epresented to our view, in terms the most clear, explicit, and en- 
gaging that can possibly be conceived. How the writers of the New 
Testament should be able to draw up a system of morals, which the 
world, after the lapse of eighteen centuries, cannot improve, while it 
perceives numberless faults in those of the philosophers of India, 
Greece, and Rome, and of the opposers of revelation, is a question 
of fact, for w’hich the caiidid deist is concerned to account in a ra- 
tional way. The Christian is able to do it with ease. The evan- 
gelists and the apostles of Jesus Christ spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Spirit. 


\ 4-. ON THE OBJECTIONS OF UNBELIEVERS TO THE DOCTRINES AND 
MORALITY OF THE BIBLE. 

I. Mysteries, no ground for reject mg the Scriptures. — IL The Scripture 
doctrme of redemption not inconsistent with the generally received ideas 
conce^'ning the magnitude of creation, — III. The doctrine of a future 
judgynent not improbable, and the twofold sanction of rewards andpunish’^ 
meyits not of huynan Invention. — IV. Christianity does not establish a 
system of priestcreft and despotism over the minds and consciences of 
mayiMnd, — V. Does not prohibit free inquiry but invites it. — VI. The 
objection, that its morality is too strict, obviated. — VII. The Moral 
Precepts of Jesus Christ, neither unreasonable nor impracticable . — 
VIII. Christianity does not produce a timid spirit, nor overlook the sen- 
timents of friendship or patriotism. — IX. The assertion, that the Bible 
is the most humoral booh in the world, disproved by the evidence of facts. 
~ X. Intolerance and persecution not incidcated in the Scriptures. 

Such is the unhappy obliquity of the mind of fallen man, that 
there never yet was proposed to it any thing, however excellent in 
itself, wdiicli has not been the subject of cavil, censui-e, or reproach. 


1 Bp. Gibson’s Pastoral Letters, Lett. 2. (in Bp. Randolph’s Enchiridion, vol. iv. 
pp, 174—179.) 

- The reader, who is desirous of prosecuting the investigation of Christian morality, will 
find it ably delineated in Mr. Gisborne’s Sermons on Christian morality. There is aUo an 
excellent discourse intitled “ The Gospel the only Foundation of religious and moral Duty,” 
in the first volume of Bp. Mant’s Sermons, which in many topics coincides with Mr. Gis- 
borne’s first discourse. The various branches of the Christian temper are well pourtrayed 


by Dr. Evans in two volumes of discourses on that subject, which (though rather prolix) 
have been often and deservedly reprinted. See also Mr. Leifchild’s Lectures on the 
Christian Temper, (London, 1822, 8vo.) and especially Mr. Morison’s Lectures on the 
Recipiocal Obligations of Life, (London, 1822, 12mo.) and Mr. Hoare’s Sermons on the 
Chri5:ian Character. (London, 1821, Svo.) The Christian Morals, Essay on the Character 
and Writings of St. Paul, and Moral Sketches, of Mrs. More, likewise illustrate the leading 
topics of Christian morality with equal elegance and fidelity ; and the chief part of the 
second volume of Mr. Wai den’s system of Ilcvealcd Religion contains a digest of Scripture 
morality, expiessed in the very words of the sacred wiitings. 
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This has been the lot of the Scriptures in particular, which have 
been arraigned by the antagonists of divine revelation as a tissue of 
absurdity, fraud, and immorality. On the one hand it has been ob- 
jected that some of the doctrines which they propound to our belie 
— such as the Trinity, the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, &c. — are 
mysterious and contrary to reason, and that where mystery begins 
religion ends ; that the Scripture doctrine of redemption is incon- 
sistent with the ideas at present entertained concerning the magnitude 
of ci'eation; that the Scripture doctrine of a future judgment is 
improbable; that it establishes a system of priestcraft and spiritual 
tyranny over the minds and consciences of men : and that Christi- 
anity debars its professors from all inquiries concerning religions 
truths, and demands of them a full and implicit assent without a 
previous examination of the ground on which they are to build that 
assent. And, on the other hand, it is objected that the moraUfij of 
the Bible is too strict, bears too hard upon mankind, and lays us 
under too severe restraints; that it generates a timid, passive spirit, 
and also entirely overlooks the generous sentiments of Iricndship and 
patriotism ; that the Bible is the most immoral book extant in the 
world: and that it inculcates intolerance and persecution. Such 
are the principal objections which have, at various times, been made 
against the doctrines and precepts contained in the Bible : the con- 
tradictions involved in some of them cannot fail to strike the mind 
of the attentive reader. It might be a sufficient answer to most of 
them, to appeal to the facts and statements already exhibited in the 
course of this work, and especially to the foregoing section : but as 
these objections have lately been reasserted and clothed in the garb 
of novelty, in order to impose on the unwary, (though most of them 
have long since been refuted,) they demand a distinct consideration.^ 

I. Objtjtction 1 . — Eome oj the 'peculiar doctrines^^vchicli the Scrip-- 
lures propound to our belief are mysterious and contraru to reason - 
and^ where mystery brginSi religion ends. 


Answer. This assertion is erroneous; for notliing is so mysterious as 

Ihl helicvQ that (}od exists is 

the foundation of all religion. Above our reason those attributes of Deity 
unquestionably are. For, who can conceive what eternity is ? A duration 
without beginning, or succession of parts or time I Wlio can so much as 
imagine or fr ame any idea of a Being, neither made by itself nor by any 

and f 

triumpliaully asked again the next yea’r asiV notliinohi'l bu 

(Bp, Horned Letos^n 

“ Night Thoughts/’) speakino* of Lord Bolin o-hmimV « * Bii, Young, (author of the 

Scriptures, remarks that they have been fotg sinccmllwerc^BuV'r ‘‘““‘“"'y.'l'’*''® 
precedent m this point. His lepetition of alre-.,?., ® ‘ without 

privilege, ftom which few of them are fiee. Even echoes of eX™'* 6“mstol>ea deistical 
them, vvhicli evidently shows that they write not to kcovw troth to ““'.""S 

which old poison re .administered will do as well as new and , “''A't’'"'*; 

the constitution, by repeating the same dose ’ ‘ ™ '7 ' struck deeper into 

The book may’fall Imnds ltTnted befor^ o/^^^ 

more greedily in a now vehicle, or they that weic’dis-rustod wW?> jnfeeted may swallow it 
tt m another." (Yeung’s Centaur no"t fatToi/'l'to^o" 
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other ? Of omnipresence, of omniscience, and of immensity 1 How, 
indeed, can a finite capacity, like ours, comprehend an Infinite Beino- 
whom heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain ? Vain mortal ! 
dost thou presume to scrutinise the nature and to comprehend all the 
ways of the incomprehensible God? Canst thou, by searching, find out 
God ? Canst Lhou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as heaDen, 
•what canst thou do ^ Beeper than hell, what canst thou know ? Heholdefh 
back the face of his throne, and spreadeih his cloud upon it. How little a 
23ortion is heard of Him ! The thunder of his povoer who can understand^ 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for us, we cannot attain unto it. But 
though the existence of God be a mystery to us, and above our limited 
reason to comprehend, yet it is not contrary to reason ; because the 
wisdom, order, and harmony, which are observable in the universe, the 
admirable and exquisite adaptation of every pai*t to produce the end for 
which it was designed, and the providential care displayed in preserving 
and governing the whole, are all so many proofs of the existence of a great 
first cause ; and reason assures us that no effect can exist without a cause. 

But our ignorance is not confined to heavenly mysteries ; we cannot 
compi ehend the common operations of nature. Every thing around us is 
full of mysteries. Who can tell, vvhy, of two seeds similar in appearance, 
one produces a large tree, and the other a small shrub ? Or, how the 
origin of so large a body should be contained in so narrow a space ? The 
growth of the meanest plant, the structure of a grain of sand, is as much 
above our comprehension as the mysteries of religion. Bodies act on each 
other by different forces, which are known to us only by some of their 
effects. The natural philosopher observes these effects, and the mathe- 
matician calculates them. But neither of them has the slightest knowledge 
whatever of the causes of these effects. The natural philosopher observes 
an infinite number of motions in nature : he is acquainted with the general 
laws of motion, and also with the particular laws that regulate the motions 
of certain bodies ; on these laws the mathematician erects theories, that 
embrace alike the smallest particles of air or light, as well as Saturn and 
his moons. But neither the natural philosopher, nor the mathematician, 
has the least knowledge of the real nature of motion. We know that all 
bodies are composed of elements or primitive particles, and also that there 
are different orders of elements ; and we likewise know, at least by 
reasoning, that from nature, from the arrangement or combination of ele- 
ments, result the various compounds of which the chemical nomenclatures 
furnish us with a long catalogue : but what do we know concerning the 
real nature of those elements, or concerning their arrangement or com- 
binations ? — Nothing at all. ^ 

If from the general works of nature, we ascend to the consideration of 
animated creatures, and particularly of man, we shall find mysteries pre- 
vail there also. We cannot comprehend the structure of a worm, or of 
a hair of our heads, nor can we understand the combination of instinct 
with brute forms. We cannot tell how our bodies were formed, or in what 
manner they are nourished. Who can tell why the offspring resemble 
their parents ; or why part resemble one, and part the other? Or why, 
as often happens, resemblances are transmitted from the first to the third 
generation, while the intermediate presents no traces of it ? How many 
philosophers have theorised in vain on the mode in which the impressions 

1 Sec numerous acklitional instances of mysteries in the natural world in the twelfth and 
thirteenth parts of M. Bonnot’s Palingdn^sie Philosophiquc (Oeuvres, tom. vii. pp. 029— » 
S70. 4to. edit.); and on the subject of mysteries in religion, in geneial, the reader will 
find a valuable dissertation of Bp. Newton’s, in the fourth volume of his Works. Diss. 35. 
pp. 220—233. 
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of the senses are conveyed to the sensorium, and on the way in which 
they produce thoughts and passions ! Yet the manner, in which the brain 
operates in these instances, is as much a mystery now as it was in the 
days of Plato and Aristotle. We cannot explain the nature of the human 
soul, nor in what manner it is united to the body : and yet, that such an 
union does exist, we are convinced by daily experience. There is nothing, 
of which we are more intimately conscious, than human liberty and free 
agency, or which is of greater importance to the foundations of govern- 
ment and morality, and yet, if we consider it metaphysically, no subject 
is attended with greater difficulties, as the ablest metaphysicians and 
philosophers in all ages have acknowledged. Wherefore, until we can 
comprehend ourselves, it is absurd to object to mysteries in those things 
which relate to the Self-existing, Eternal, and Infinite God. 

Further, if from the consideration of ourselves we ascend to the higher 
departments of science, even to the science of demonstration itself — the 
mathematics, — we shall find that mysteries exist there, and that there 
are many principles or facts in that science, as well as in the works of 
nature, which are above our reason, but which no person in his senses 
would ever venture to dispute. For instance, though we acquire tlie first 
principles of mathematics, and learn to digest the idea of a point without 
parts, of a line without breadth, and a surface without thickness, yet we 
shall find ourselves at a loss to comprehend the perpetual approximation 
of lines which can never meet ; the doctrine of incommensurables, and of 
an infinity of infinities, each infinitely less, not only in any infinite quantity, 
but than each other. Yet all these are matters of fact; from which con- 
sideration we are led to infer, that it is not consistent with true philosophy 
to deny the reality of a thing merely because it is mysterious. Hence, 
before we can consistently act the sceptic concerning the incomprehen- 
sible doctrines contained in the scheme of Christianity, we must renounce 
the name of philosophers, and reject the system of nature : for the book 
of nature has its incoraprehensibles, as well as the book of revelation. 
The former, not even the genius of a Newton could explore ; the hitter, 
not even an angefs. Both, with intense desire, desire to look into them ; 

both are lost m depths unfathomable ; both desist, believe, love, wonder, 
and adore! ’ ^ 


Indeed, if the subject be duly considered, so far from its appearing 
suspicious that there should be mysteries in the Christian religion, it will 
rather be regarded as a proof of its divine origin. If nothing more was 
contained m the New Testament than we knew before ; or nothing more 
^an we could easily comprehend, we might justly doubt if it came from 
Ood, and whether it was not rather a work of man’s device. Were there 
mysteries in the duties of Christianity, an objection might be iustly raised 
but not^ so With respect to the doctrines. That there will be some things 
respecting the nature and government of God, which are not fully re- 
vealed ; some things, which are merely hinted at, on account of their con- 
nection with other parts of divine truth ; and some things which are iust 
mentioned, but not explained, because they exceed the grasp of the human 
understanding. It IS natural for us to expect: and what just ground is 
there of complaint. In a word, if, in the phenomena of nature, and in the 
moral government of the Deity, there are many things confessedly mys- 
probable that this will be the case in [ reve- 
^ ^ equally vast and far more compre- 

^enwve? Without masteries, the Gospel would not be like the works of 


1 Hogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, p. 24<x 
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Further, the mysteries, which appear most contrary to reason, are 
closely connected with the truths and facts of which reason is convinced. 
For instance, the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, which is so incon- 
ceivable to reason, is necessarily connected with the work of our redemp- 
tion ; which could only have been accomplished by the incarnation of an 
infinite person. The mystery of our redemption is necessarily connected 
with the necessity of satisfying divine justice. The doctrine of the ne- 
cessiti/ of satisfaction is necessarily connected with the doctrine of the 
universal corruption of men, who had provoked divine justice ; and that 
corruption is a fact fully recognised by reason, and confirmed by ex- 
perience, as well as by the confession of men in all ages. 

The mysteries of Scripture are sublime, interesting, and useful ; they 
display the divine perfections, lay a foundation for our hope, and inculcate 
humility, reverence, love, and gratitude. What is incomprehensible must 
be mysterious, but it may be intelligible as far as revealed : and though 
it connect with things above our reason, it may imply nothing contrary 
to it. So that, in all respects, the contents of the Bible are suited to 
convince the serious enquirer that it is the word of God.” ^ The reverse 
of ail this is to be found in the principles of infidelity, which abound with 
contradictions the most absurd and incomprehensible. ^ But though some 
of the truths revealed in the Scriptures are mysterious, yet the tendency 
of the most exalted of its mysteries is practical. If, for example, we 
cannot explain the influences of the Spirit, happy w’ill it be for us, never- 
theless, if we experie7ice that the fruits of the spirit are loDe^ joy^ peace, 
loiig^ suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temjoerance. If we 
cannot comprehend all that we read in the sacred pages, let us, notwith- 
standing, submit, adore, and profit by them ; recollecting that the subli- 
mest truths, and the profoundest mysteries of religion, are as level, perhaps, 
to the capacity of the meanest as of the highest human intellect. By 
neither are they to be fully fathomed. By both they may he easily be- 
lieved, on the sure testimony ofdvoine revelation. As simple and import- 


1 Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, vol. i. pref. p. xiv. 

2 See pp. 23 — 29. supra, for a summary of the contradictory doctrines proposed by the 
most eminent opposers of revelation, in order to evade the reception of the Scriptures as 
a standard of religious belief. The absurdity of their notions is well exposed in the fol- 
lowing compendium, executed by the author of the “ Connoisseur*’ (one of those nume- 
rous collections of periodical essays, which reflect so much honour on British literature) ; 
who has thrown together a few of the principal tenets held by fiee-thinlcers, under the title of 


THE unbeliever’s CREED. 

« I believe that there is no God, but that matter is God, and God is matter ; and that 
it is no matter, whether there is any God, or no. 

“ I believe that the world was not made ; that the world made itself ; and that it had 
no beginning ; that it will last for evci , world without end. 

** I believe that man is a beast ; that the soul is the body, and the body the soul ; and 
that after death there is neither body nor soul. 

« I believe that tliere is no religion j that natural religion is the only religion, and that 
all religion is unnatural. ^ 

“ I believe not in Moses ; I believe in the First Philosophy j I believe not the Evan- 
gelists; I believe in Chubb, Collins, Poland, Tindal, Morgan, Mandeville, Hobbes, 
Shaftesbury ; I believe in Lord Bolingbroke,” [Hume, Voltaire, Diderot, Boulanger, 
Yolney, and Thomas Paine;] ** I believe not St. Paul. 

“ I believe not revelation ; I believe in tradition ; I believe in the Talmud ; I believe 
in the Koran ; I believe not the Bible; I believe in Socrates; I believe in Confucius; 
I believe in Saneboniathon ; I believe in Mahomet ; I believe not in Christ. 

Lastly, I believe in all unbelief,” 

Connoisseur, No. 9. (Chalmers’s edition of the British Essayists, vol. xxx. p. 48.) 
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ant facts, which connect time with eternity, and heaven with earth, they 
belong equally to men of every order, and are directly calculated to pro- 
duce those emotions of awe and reverence, of faith and hope, and reliance 
on the divine presence, providence, justice, and benevolence, of which 
the consequence must be in the highest degree moral. 

IL Objection 2. — The Scripture doctrine of redemption is incon-- 
sistent mth the ideas iMck are nemo generally received concerning the 
magnitude of creation* 

Answer. — From what is known, by sensible experiment, of the world 
in which we live, it is not unreasonable to infer, that in space there must 
be contained a multitude of similar worlds, so great, that with respect to 
our limited faculties, it may be termed infinite. We may conclude upon 
similar grounds that, in each of these worlds, there exists a race of intel- 
ligent beings. But, let creation be as extensive as it may, and the 
number of worlds be multiplied to the utmost boundary to which imagin- 
ation can reach, there is no proof that any of them, except men^ and 
angels, have apostatised from God. If our world be only a small province, 
so to speak, of God’s vast empire, there is reason to hope that it is the 
only part of it where sin has entered, except among the fallen angels ; and 
that the endless myriads of intelligent beings in other worlds, are all the 
hearty friends of virtue, of religion, and of God. There is nothing in- 
consistent with reason in supposing that some one particular part of it 
should be chosen out of the rest, as a theatre on which the great Author 
of all things would perform his most glorious works. Every empire that 
has been founded in this w’orld has had some one particular spot where 
those actions were performed whence its glory has arisen. The glory of 
the Caesars w^as founded on the event of a battle fought very near an in- 
considerable city ; and why not this world though less than ‘ twenty-five 
thousand miles in circumference,’ be chosen as the theatre on which God 
w’OLild bring about events that should fill his whole empire wdth glory and 
joy ? It would be as reasonable to plead the insignificance of Actium or 
Agincourt, as an objection to the competency of the victories there ob- 
tained (supposing them to have been on the side of righteousness), to fill 
the respective empires of Rome and Britain with glory, as that of our 
w'orld to fill the whole empire of God with matter of joy and everlasting 
praise. The truth is, the comparative dimension of our w'orld is of no 
account ; if it be large enough for the accomplishment of events, which 
are sufficient to occupy the minds of all intelligences, that is all that is 
required.” ^ Admitting then the probability of the conjecture that there 
is a plurality of worlds (for it amounts to no more than a conjecture), the 
inhabitants of these worlds, as intelligent agents, are either sinners or not 
sinners. If they are not sinners, they do not need a Saviour or a Re- 
demption; and if they are sinners, who can tell whether God lias been 
pleased to provide salvation or redemption for any of them ? The whole 
obedient rational creation and kingdom of God may derive immense ad- 
vantage from wdiat was exhibited in this our comparatively little globe ; 
and in that case (as we have already remarked), it does not signify how 


» Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, p. 211, The whole of Mr. Fuller’s chapter, intitled 
« Redemption consistent with the Magnitude of Creation,” will abundantly repay the trouble 
of perusal for its profound^ original, and satisfactory refutation of the objection now under 
consideration. On the subject of a plurality of worlds, much valuable and curious matter 
niay be found in Mr. Maxwell’s « Plurality of Worlds : or, Letters, Notes, and Memoranda, 
philosophical and critical ; occasioned by Dr. Chalmers’s Discourses on the Christian Re- 
velation viewed m Connexion with die modem Astronomy.” 8vo, London, 1820, 
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small and mean the stage. God is glorified, and his subjects are bene- 
fited, without their directly sharing the redemption, concerning which the 
Scriptures give no intimation. i 

III. Objection 3. — The Doctrine of a future judgment is im^ 
probable ; and the twofold sanction of rewards and pmshme^its is of 
human iivoention. 

This objection was first made, in the last century, by Mr. Collins, (from 
whom later infidels have copied it,) who asserted that it was greatly 
improbable that God should especially interpose to acquaint the world 
with what mankind would do altogether as well without."^ 

“ But surely this harmonises with the whole scheme that the same 
person by whom God carried on his gracious design of recovering man- 
kind from a state of vice,, who felt our infirmities, and was tempted as we 
are, should be appointed the final judge of all men, and the dispenser of 
future retribution. This is a reward of his sufferings and pious obedience. 
It must impress the wicked with awe, to think they shall be accountable 
to him whom they have rejected and despised. It must animate and en- 
courage the virtuous to look forward to the appearance of him as their 
judge, whom they have contemplated with so much gratitude, esteem, 
and veneration, as their guide to immortality ; and in whose service they 
have been patient and persevering. And that this benevolent friend of 
mankind should be ordained to judge the world in the name of the Uni- 
versal Father shows to all that it is the will of God that the decisions 
should be equitable and merciful.”^ That Jesus shall be the judge, is 
one circumstance relative to that life and immortality, to give the fullest 
assurance of which was a principal object of his mission. 

Connected with the doctrine of a future judgment is that of the two- 
fold sanction of rewards and punishments ; against which Lord Bolmg- 
broke asserts that it was invented by men, and appears to be so by th& 
evident marks of humanity that characterise it. The notions whereon it is 
founded, savour more of human passions than of justice or prudence. He 
intimates that it implies the proceedings of God towards men, in this life, 
to be unjust, if they need rectifying in a future one.^’^ 

Yet he acknowledges, that the doctrine of rewards and punishments 
in a future state has so great a tendency to enforce civil laws, and to 
restrain the vices of men, that reason, which cannot decide for it on prin- 
ciples of natural theology, will not decide against it on principles of good 
policy.*' He adds, “ A Theist who does not believe revelation can have 
no objection to the doctrine in general."® 

Solomon observed, that all events in this world come alike to all. An 
equal retribution is not made in this life. The Gospel gives us the reason 
of this, namely, that the present is a state of trial to fit us for a future and 
better condition of being. And the doctrine of a righteous retribution in 
the world to come, explains the whole scheme of God's proceedings 
towards mankind in a manner consistent with his equity, wisdom, and 
goodness. The inequalities that subsist in a state of trial call forth to 
exercise, and improve those virtues which are necessary to fit us for the 
enjoyments of futurity ; while the assurance of an e<|ual retribution here- 


1 Scott’s Reply to Paine’s Age of Reason, p. 74. See also Bp. Porteus’s Works„ 
vol. iii. p* 70. 

2 Deism fairly stated, p. 35. 

3 Leland’s View, &c, vol. iii. let. 2d, pp. 61, 62. 

4 Works, vol.v. pp. 514— 516. 4to. Fragments of Essays, No. 71. 

6 Works, (Fragments of Essays, No, 42.) voi.v. pp.S22. 327.5 voLiv. pp.59,.60. 
VOL. r* E E 
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after is a means of reforming the wicked, of deterring the vicious from 
greater enormities, and of animating the good to higlier attainments. His 
Lordship asserts, respecting this life, that justice requires that rewards 
and punishments should be measured out in various degrees and manners, 
according to the various circumstances of particular cases, and in a duo 
proportion to them.’'^ Facts prove, however, that this is not the case. If, 
therefore, there be no righteous recompense hereafter, injustice must 
characterise the divine government. The Christian doctrine removes the 
groundless aspersion, and vindicates the ways of God to man. 

Lord Shaftesbury argues against the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments, as ‘‘a mercenary and selfish motive to virtue, which should 
be practised because it is good and amiable in itself. By making this a 
considerable or the principal motive to duty,'^ he says, ‘‘ the Christian 
religion in particular is overthrown, and the greatest principle, that of 
love, rejected.’* Yet he acknowledges, that the hope of future rewards, 
and the fear of future punishments, how mercenary and servile soever it 
may be accounted, is yet, in many instances, a great advantage, security, 
and support to virtue, till we are led from this seiwilo state to the ge- 
nerous service of affection and love.** He offers many considerations to 
prove that it is so. Again, he allows, that, <‘if by the hope of reward 
be understood the hope and desire of virtuous enjoyments, or of the very 
practice of virtue in another life, it is far from being derogatory to virtue, 
and is rather an evidence of our loving it. Nor can this principle be 
justly called selfish.*’ 2 These concessions arc a complete answer to his 
own objection ; for the Christian looks for his reward only to higher im- 
provement in useful knowledge and moral goodness, and to the exalted 
enjoyments which result from these. 


« Now, though virtue should be regarded for its own sake, and God 
should be obeyed because it is right, and His commands arc just and 
good ; yet is it not another proper reason to choose virtue because it 
makes us happy ? Man is formed not only with a love of what is rialit. 
and has ideas of gratitude and duty, but he has also a natural desire of 
life and happiness, and fear to lose these ; and a desire of wcll-bciuff may 
conspire with the rest in the discipline of his mind, and assist the growth 

ftif ‘fie scl’eme of the Divine government in 

this state, integrity produces more enjoyment than vice, and if it does the 
same m the future state, no virtue requires us to neglect such considcr- 
ations. Religion does not entirely exclude self-love/ It is a part ol'our 
constitution. If the umversal Euler holds forth, as the parent of iutclli- 
gent beings who desires their happiness, a crown to contendina virtue it 
seems unjust, ungrateful, and atr^ogant to disdain the ItwT^ Further^ 
when this respect to a future recompence is the effect of a deliberate 
trust m the Judge of the universe, an acquiescence in His government 
and a belief that He is the rewarder of such as faithfully slek him, lid 
disposes us to well-doing, it becomes religious faith, the first dutv of 
rational beings, and a firm bond of virtue, private, social, and divine.^ lu 
this view the conduct of Moses is celebrated, Heb. xi 24 ftc 'ind ♦iwo lo 


» WorH vol. V. p. 49S, &c. Fragments of Essaw, No. 68. 
ed! PP- 63- 271-273. 279. • vol. i. 

p.S. soot. S.-1-Moraiists, ~^"?iuiry concerning Virtue, 

on die Characteristics, e™s'. i?*2ct.V^^’’9.!LTou Wn^s Xnt 

Watson’s Answer to Gibbon, jip. 88— 4J. ^ ® i-vid-Diss-vi. pp.l28— 132. 
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Jesus himself, the most disinterested character that ever existed on 
earth, “ for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame.” 1 To practise virtue habitually, without any attention to, or 
concern about, our own happinesss, is impossible, incompatible with the 
state of humanity, and with the general frame and constitution of the 
world. The Deity formed the universe to be happy. To each creature 
he gave but a very limited sphere of action. The general happiness of 
his wide creation, therefore, must be accomplished by each being happy 
in his own separate little department. Now, in order to secure this indi- 
vidual felicity, to whom could the care of each be more properly com- 
mitted, than to the person who is most interested in his welfare, that is, 
to himself? The wise and kind Creator and Ruler of all has, therefore, 
given every creature in trust, as it were to himself, to advance his own 
highest perfection and felicity. In order to engage each to be careful 
about, and attend more particularly^ to, his own happiness, he has im- 
planted in every one, instincts, affections, and passions, that centre in the 
individual, and prompt to a concern for self. 

If any one be deaf to the calls of private affection, and neglect an at- 
tention to his own highest perfection and happiness, he is guilty of dis- 
obedience to the Author of his frame and the former of the universe ; he 
is unfaithful to the trust reposed in him ; and occasions a chasm and de- 
ficiency of order and happiness in that part of the creation which is par- 
ticularly committed to his care. This would, perhaps, appear more 
evident, if we were to suppose every man entrusted to another to promote 
his happiness, and this other neglected him. The effect, however, re- 
specting the general happiness, the duty, and the transgression of it, are 
the same, to whomsoever the charge be committed. The Christian, 
therefore, by looking to future glory and felicity, as a motive to, and the 
reward of, piety, benevolence, and purity, is not merely promoting his 
own private happiness ; he is fulfilling an important duty to his Maker, 
and adding his share to the measure of general felicity and harmony 
through the wide creation of God. He co-operates, in his narrow sphere, 
with the Deity himself, by taking care that that part of his works, which 
is entrusted to him, shall be as perfect and as happy as he can make it, 
and as conducive as possible to the general felicity. For such is the con- 
stitution of human beings, that no individual can be happy himself, unless 
ha endeavours to promote the happiness of others; and the more he does 
this, the more he advances his own felicity. 

Looking to future glory and happiness as the strongest motive to piety, 
benevolence, and all virtue, is, then, so far from overthrowing the 
Christian religion, and rejecting its greatest principle, that of love,” that 
it is harmonising those parts of it, which Lord Shaftesbury thinks are 
discordant ; and is directly and peculiarly obeying the law of love. It 
is taking the most effectual means to engage us to love God with all our 
hearts, and mind, and strength, and to love our neighbour as ourselves.” 
It is using the very same means for both these purposes, that we employ 
for the attainment of our own highest perfection and felicity. It is, more- 
over, taking the same measure and rule lor the kind and degree of our 
love to our fellow-creatures, that we take for love to ourselves, ^ For in 
proportion as we really desire our own future perfection and happiness, in 
the same proportion shall we seek the glory of God, and the good of 
mankind. Again, it is employing the same test to judge of our >proMency 
in piety and benevolence, that we use to judge of our progress in self-im- 


1 H<?b. xii. 2. 
E E 2 
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proveraent. For the increasing degrees of ardour, attention, diligence, 
and constancy, with which we endeavour to attain future happiness, and the 
personal attainments in virtue that we actually make, will be accompanied 
with correspondently greater zeal, industry, care, and steadiness, to 
advance the honour of God and the 'welfare of our fellow-creatures. ^ 


IV. Objection 4* — Christianity estahllshes a system of priestcraft 
and spmtual despotism ODer the minds a7id consciences of mankind, 

^ Answer. — Nothing is more common than for the opposers of revela- 
tion to level their artillery against the Christian ministry. Under the ap- 
pellation of priests, they seem to think themselves at liberty to load them 
with every species of abuse. That there have been men, who have en- 
gaged in the Christian ministry as other men engage in secular employ- 
ments, — from motives of profit, — may perhaps be true. But that this 
should be represented as a general case, and that the ministry itself 
should be reproached on account of the hypocrisy of worldly men, who 
intrude themselves into it, can only be owing to the malignity of those 
who make the unfounded assertion. Let the fullest subtraction be made 
of the characters just noticed, and we appeal to impartial observation, 
whether there will not remain in only this class of Christians, and at 
almost any period, a greater number of serious, upright, disinterested, 
and benevolent persons, than could be found among the whole body of 
deists in a succession of centuries. 


mankind is busily engaged in the necessary pursuits of 
life, and has but little leisure to attend to mental improvement. That there 
should be teachers of religion, to instruct them in its principles, to en- 
force its numerous precepts, and to administer its consolations, has no- 
thing in it contrary to the fitness of things and the public good. If the 
knowledge of arts and sciences be beneficial to a country, and the teach- 
ers of them be ranked among the most useful members of the community, 
those, whose office and employment it is to instil into the minds of the 
people the principles of pure religion and morality, (principles which are 
the best y- the only -—cement of civil society,) certainly stand on equal 
or superior ground in respect to general utility. This argument will 
weight, when we consider the qualifications which the 
requires the different orders of its ministers to possess. 
To adduce only a few of the particulars which it enj*oins respecting their 
mivate character and behaviour: — ^ a man desireth the office of a 
fBishopi he desireth a good toork, A Bishop then must be blameless^ the 
husband of one mfe^ Digilant^ soher^ of good behamour, given to hospitalitu^ 
apt to teachi not given to mne^ no striker ^ not greedy of filthy lucre ; hut 
pat lent f not a brawler, not covetous $ one that ruleth well his own house, 
having his children in subjection with all gravity : For if a man know not 
how to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the church of Godf 
lifted up with pride, he fall into the condemnation 
of the devil. Moreover, he must have a good report of them which are 
mthout, lest he fall into reproach, (1 Tim.iii. 1—7.) But thou O man of 
God, follow after rigUeousriess, godliness, f^^^^ love, patience, meekness; 
fight the good fight of faith; lay hold on eternal life, whereunto thou art 

^ good profession before many witnesses, 
(1 Tim. VI. 11, 12.) Take heed unto tlujsef, and unto the doctrine ; con^ 
iinuem them; for in doing this, thou skalt both save thyself, and them that 
hear thee, (1 Tim.iv. 16.) Giving no offencein anything, that the ministry 
be not blamed, (2 Cor. vi. 3.1 FIp^=i nhn • r r 


1 Simpson’s Evidences, pp. 252 — 258. 
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eousnesSiJaithy charity ^ yeace^ *miih them that call on the Lord out of a pure 
heart. And the servant of the Lord must not strive^ but he gentle unto all 
men^ apt to teach^ patient^ in meekness instructing those that oppose them-- 
selves^ if God peradventure voill give them repentance to the acknovoledgmg 
of the truth, (2 Tim. ii. 22. 24, 25.) Till 1 come, give attendance to read- 
ing, to exhortation, to doctrine ; neglect not the gft that is in thee, vohich 
voas given thee by prophecy, voitk the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery. Let no man despise thy youth $ but he thou an example f the believers, 
in Viord, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity, (1 Tim. iv. 
IS, 14. 12.) Likexjoise must the Deacons he grave, not double-tongued, not 
given to much Voine, nor greedy of flthy lucre, holding the mystery of the 
faith in a pure conscience. And let these also first be proved, then let them 
use the office of a Deacon, being found blameless, (1 Tim, iii. 8 — 10.) Can 
any reasonable objection be alleged against the ministerial office ? 

But it has been said that the most extravagant claims to wealth and 
power have been made by men who call themsel ves ministers of the Gos- 
pel. Ecclesiastical history shows that this has been the fact: but with 
these claims Christianity is not chargeable. The ministers of the Gospel 
are required to feed the flock of God, taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but mllingly, not for filthylucre, but of a ready mind, (1 Pet. v.2.) 

The question is, on what footing does the New Testament establish the 
support of the ministers of religion ? Examine, and you will find, that it 
establishes it in such a way, as every reasonable man must approve* It 
is thought equitable that men who apply their younger years to the ac- 
quisition of languages and of philosophy, and who spend their days and 
strength in teaching them to others, should receive from those whom they 
teach, such a recompense for their labour as to enable them to support 
themselves and their families in a decent and respectable manner. Who 
will complain of this as improper and unjust? — The Gospel sets the 
maintenance of its ministers on the same footing. ^ The workman is 
worthy of his hire. They that serve at the altar should live by the altar. 
When they dispense to others of their spiritual things, they should in re- 
turn receive of their worldly things.* This is all that Christianity de- 
mands ; and she is answerable for no other claim. Is it not reasonable 
that men of piety, talents, and education, who devote their lives to the 
spiritual instruction of their fellow-creatures, with a view to make them 
good and happy both in this life and that which is to come, should receive 
such a remuneration as- to enable them to live, not in affluence and splen- 
dour, far less in luxury and extravagance, but in the respectability of a 
decent competence ? The application of the same education and abilities 
to another employment would have secured wealth. Do they make ex- 
orbitant claims, when they ask, from those whom they are labouring to 
instruct, a moderate support ? ** Nor does the New Testament coun- 
tenance in the ministers of religion a claim of power more than of wealth. 
Such claims indeed were made and established during the dark ages, and to 
a certain extent still exist, where the spiritual domination of the papal see 
still exists. But the charge of spiritual tyranny over the consciences 
and minds of men does not attach to the Gospel. All the motives and 
arguments which its ministers are authorised to employ must be drawn 
from the New Testament. Its discipline and ordinances are alike simple 
but expressive, and where the spirit, with which they were instituted, is 
duly regarded, they are admirably calculated to promote the spiritual 
happiness of Christians. So far indeed is that part of the church of 
Christ, established in these realms, from assuming any domination over 
the minds of its members, that (in opposition to the church of Rome, 
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which makes the efficacy of the sacraments to depend on the intention of 
the priests) she expressly declares, that the unmTtliinesB of the mlniatcra 
hinders not the effects of the sacraments. ^ 

The real cause of the antipathy cherished by the opposors of revelation 
against the truly conscientious and pious minister of the Gospel, is this. 
They are the men, who, having voluntarily devoted themselves to tlie 
study and service of religion {very frequently xoith considerable temporal 
sacr^^ces), *hQ.vQ in every age exposed the sophistry of deists, and vindi^ 
cated Christianity from their malicious aspersions. On this account the 
opposers of revelation will always consider them as their natural enemies. 
It is, however, no more a matter of surprise that they should be the ob» 
jects of their invective, than that the weapons of nightly depredators 
should be pointed against the watchmen, whose business it is to detect 
them and expose their nefarious practices. 

V. Objection 5. — Clirhlianity debars its jmqfessorsfrom all in-^ 
quirks concerning religious tmths^ and demands of them a full and 
implicit assent^ without a previous examinalion of the ground on which 
they are to build that assent. 


This objection is as old as the time of Cclsus, and though its falsehood 
has been repeatedly shown at various times during the last slvtcen hnn^ 
drecl years^ yet all succeeding propagators of infidelity have continued to 
urge it with the utmost confidence. Never, however, was objection 
raised upon so slight a foundation ; for, so far is Christianity from n‘je<‘t- 
ing the use of reason, that on the contrary, with a candour peculiar to 
itself, it earnestly invites and exhorts every man, before ho embraces its 
doctrines, fairly, and impartially to examine its pretensions. Prove all 
things^ says Paul, holdfast that xohich is good* (1 Thess. v. 21.) When the 
apostle John warns us against believing every spirit, and bids vis Ini Ihn 
sjpinU whether they are of God (1 John iv. 1.), does he not plainly rvcoiu- 
luend the vvse of our understanding against a blind, enthusiastic, and im- 
plicit belief? Is not the same advice fairly implied in the conimendalion 
given to the Bereans for searching the Scriptures and inquiring into the 
mith of what the apostles preached? (Actsxvii. 11 .) And does not Jesus 
Clinst nirnselr inculcate the same doctrine, when he appeals to the iiulg- 

f yourselves judge xchalh 
right ? (Luke xiu 57.) Without exercising our reason, how can wo be 
ready always to give a reason of the hope that is in w? (1 Fot.iii. 1.5.) 
God has made us reasonable creatures, and he will expect from us a rea- 
sonable service [Rom. %iu 1.), and not the sacrifice of fools. (Eccl.v. l.)» 

rhe Gospel, therefore, not only invites, but demands investigaiion. 
^ w iomders and dispensers o f false religions and absurd iwrship 

veiled them under silence and mysterious obscurity, Jesus Christ, so far 
from enjoining secrecy to his apostles, commands them freely to profess 
and openly to publish his doctrine, mat Isay to you in dariiesl simh 
ye in the light (Matt. x. 27.) ; that is, the doctrines which I teach you in 
parables, do ye publicly explain and expound. What ye hear in tie car, 
that preach ye upon the house-tops; that is, what 1 more privateinn!! 

v” r publish, and proclaim to all the world. 

Had Christianity been conscious of its own weakness, it would not thus 

'’y BP-Nwto". Works, vol.v. 
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boldly have entered the lists against the prejudices of mankind, when the 
great improvement and increase of all kinds of literature had excited a 
spirit of curiosity, which not only prompted men to inquire after, but qua* 
lified them to understand and examine truth, and detect fraud and im- 
posture. But what fraud or imposture has been discovered in the Gospel? 
On the contrary, in proportion to the rigour of the scrutiny which it has 
undergone, the evidences of its divine authority and origin have shone, 
and continue to shine, with increasing lustre. The pens of infidels (call* 
ing themselves deists, but whose principles for the most part are atheist- 
ical) in great abundance have been drawn against the Scriptures. Every 
objection that wit or malice could suggest, or derive from the modern 
discoveries in science, has been brought forward, either in the way of 
open attack, or under the insidious form of professed regard for the sacred 
volume. But has the Bible sustained any real damage from these assaults ? 
None whatever. Like a mighty oak it has stood unmoved, suffering 
nothing from the noisy wind, but the mere rustling of its leaves. The 
cause of truth, indeed, has been greatly prompted by these attacks : fox' 
they have given birth to such defences of Christianity, as have effectually 
removed the doubts of sincere inquirers, and at once reflected honour on 
their authors and confusion on their enemies : while the immoral prin- 
ciples of deism or atheism, when brought to the test of reason, have in 
every instance appeared in all their native deformity. 

VI. Objection 6. — The morality of the Bible is too strict^ bears 
too hard upon manhind^ and lays us under too severe resb'amts* 

Does it then rob us of any pleasures worthy of rational beings ? By 
no means. It restrains us, indeed, but it only restrains us from things 
that would do us harm, and make both ourselves and our fellow-creatures 
miserable. It admits of every truly rational, benevolent, and humane 
pleasure ; nay, it allows every enjoyment of which our senses are capa- 
ble, that is consistent with the real good and true happiness of the whole 
compound nature of man. Although the Scriptures, especially the New 
Testament, set before us the noblest ideas of attainments in holiness, they 
do not carry it to any extremes, or to a degree of strictness unsuitable to 
human nature. The Gospel does not prescribe an unfeeling apathy, or 
pretend to render us insensible to the evils or calamities incident to this 
present life, but directs us where to seek for consolation, and also sup- 
ports us by its glorious promises. We are, indeed, taught to deny our- 
selves^; but the intention is, only that we should endeavour to keep the 
inferior appetites and passions in due subjection, and that the^ pleasures 
and interests of the flesh and of the world should be made to give way to 
the duty we owe to God, and to the love of truth, virtue, and righteous- 
ness, whenever they happen to stand in competition. We are required 


1 With respect to all the Christian precepts relating to self-^vernmeut, whidi are ob- . 
jeeted to as harsh and severe, we may observe, that since mankind are apt to indulge their 
affections and passions for worldly objects too much, and since these are the great obstacles 
to true piety and virtue, it was wise and kind, becoming a divine teacher, in Jesus to pro- 
hibit this, and to offer the strongest motives against it. Without this, his morals would 
liavo been greatly defective, and unsuitable to circumstances of humanity. If the Author 
of our religion has more strongly enforced the practice of self-denial than others, it is be- 
cause he bettor knew the necessity of this to purify the heart, the conversation, and the 
conduct. He know, also, and ho taught, that this life is a state of trial, to prepare us for 
e better ; and that God would finally take an account of the secrets of men’s hearts, as 
well as of their words and actions. To regulate the thoughts and desires, therefore, was 
necessary, in order to fit mankind for apptwing before their Judge, and to qualify them 
for entering those abodes into which we are told, there shall in no wise enter any thing that 
dtfileth. (Rev. xxi. 27.) Simpson’s Evidences, p. 302. 
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not to make provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof; but neither 
Jesus Christ nor his apostles have urged it upon us as a duty to macerate 
our bodies with those unnatural rigours and austerities, or to chptise them 
with that bloody discipline, which superstition has often enjoined under 
the pretence of extraordinary mortification and devotion. The fiospei 
offers no sanction for austerities ; it allows of no partial regards, no sub- 
stitution of ritual observances in the place of moral duties ; nor does it 
permit zeal for and abundance in the discharge of one duty, to com])on- 
sate for the neglect of another. On the contrary, it insists on universal 
obedience^ and explicitly declares that he v^ho offends in one point isguill^ 
of alL It enjoins us to be heavenly-minded, and to set our affections oti 
things above, yet not so as to neglect the duties and offices incumbent 
upon us in this present state. We are not commanded absolutely to quit 
the world ; but, which is a much nobler attainment, to live above the 
world while we are in it, and to keep ourselves free from its pollurions : 
not wholly to renounce our present enjoyments but to be moderate in the 
use of them, and so to use this voorld as not to abuse iL Ail it retjuires 
is, that our liberty degenerate not into licentiousness, our amiusements 
into dissipation, our industry^ into incessant toil, our carefulness into ex- 
treme anxiety and endless solicitude.*' In short, it enjoins every thing 
that can do us good, and it only prohibits every thing that can do us 
harm. Could a Being of infinite benevolence, wisdonn, and perfection, do 
better, or act otherwise consistently with those perfections 

VII. Objection 7. — Smneqfthe moral Precepts of Jesus Christ 
are tmreasonahle and impracticable. 


1. An objection of this kind is made to the prohibition of anger, 
Matt. V. 22.^; but the context shows that the anger here condemned in 
implacable."^ ** There are vices which it maybe the duty of some to 
reprimand with sharpness. Our Lord himself was sometimes angry,** 
Anger, improper in its cause, its object, its manner, its season, and its 
duration, must be that which is here censured. There are different dogree^s 
of anger mentioned, and proportionable punishments annexed to each, 
Christ therefore asserts, agreeably to other parts of Scripture, that rcvilinu’, 
iiatred, variance, wrath, strife, shall exclude from the kingdom of heaven^: 
and that these crimes shall be punished proportionably to their deirree of 
gmlt. But according to the tenour of theGospel, sinful anger unrcmmlcd of 
IS here supposed ; for on this condition all sins, except one, arc fortjiven,^* 
The same restriction must be understood respecting other general asser- 
Jesus, as Matt, x, S3. ; which cannot apply to Peter.” ^ 

2. 1 he precept of Jesus to forgive injuries ^ has been asserted to bo 
^ and nature. A few of the most eminent heathen 

philosophers, however, have given the same direction. It is a maxim of 

S Ss t Socrates, in his conversua™ 

nnf i SEys to him, « the person, then, who has received an injury 
« ^ the opinion of the vulgar ” Cicero dcclS 

fh** nothing more becoming a great and ex- 

cellent man, than placability a nd clemency.” Seneca stys « I wouUl 

^ 1 C» 10 Gal V 2 ’ 5 '4- 

‘0 DeBeneficiis, ch. viii, I4.-De Ira, bookii. ch. 34. 
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pardon an injury, even without a previous benefit from the injurer, but 
much more after it.’’ He also declares, that “ if the world be wicked, we 
should yet persevere in well-doing, even amongst evil men.” Phocion, 
when going to suffer death unjustly, charged his son with his last breath, 
that he should show no resentment against his persecutors.^ 

It has, further, been objected to the Christian precept of forgiveness, 
that it is given in a general indefinite way ; whereas there are certain 
restrictions, without which it would be attended with fatal consequences. 
It must be interpreted consistently with what nature dictates to be our 
duty in preserving our reputation, liberty, and property ; and in doing 
all we can in our several stations to hinder all injury and injustice from 
others as well as ourselves. “ Undoubtedly it must. But these exceptions 
are so plain that they will always be supposed, and consequently need 
not be specified. The Christian religion makes no alteration in the natural 
rights of mankind, nor docs it forbid necessary self-defence, or seeking 
legal redress of injuries, in cases where it may be expedient to* restrain 
violence and outrage. But all the explications it gives of the duty of 
forgiveness are consistent with these. For the substance of what it re- 
commends, relates chiefly to the temper of the mind ; that we be ready 
to pass by small affronts, and not forward to execute private revenge, and 
that we be candid in interpreting the designs and actions of those who 
injure us. This will engage us to forgive, while there is yet little to be 
forgiven ; and thus will prevent the occasion of additional injuries. The 
Gospel proposes the example of the supreme Being in his conduct to 
sinful men, as the general rule of our lenity and forbearance ; and enjoins 
forgiveness and sincere reconciliation, in case of repentance and reform- 
ation, and receiving into full favour. ^ That we do not demand rigorous 
satisfaction in other cases, and that we still preserve benevolent affections 
towards an unrelenting enemy. And a man may really forgive an injury, 
so far as it is personal, while his relation to society may oblige him, for 
the general good, to prosecute the offender.” ^ 

Against the injunction to love our enemies ^ it has been argued', if 
love carry with it complacence, esteem, and friendship, and these are due 
to all men, what distinction can we then make between the best and the 
worst of men ? ® But a love of esteem and complacence can never be in- 
tended by Christ, whose design was to recommend the abhorrence of all 
vice, while he enjoins good-will to persons of every character. In all moral 
writings, whether antient or modern, love generally signifies, what it does 
in this precept of Christ, benevolence and good-will ; which may be exer- 
cised by kind actions towards those whom we cannot esteem, and whom 
we are even obliged to punish. A parent exercises this towards a wicked 
and disobedient child ; and it is this love which Jesus recommends, from 
the motive of resemblance to our heavenly Father.”® 

4. The commandment of Jesus “ to love our neighbour as ourselves,” 
is also objected to, as unreasonable, and impossible to be observed. ^ 

<< Loving, as we have just noticed, in moral writings usually signifies 
benevolence and good-will expressing itself in the conduct. Christ thus 
explains loving our neighbour as ourselves to the lawyer who asked him 

1 See also Plutaicb de Ira cobibenda. — Marc. Antonin, de Viiasua, bookvii. sect. 15. 
—Butler’s 8th and 9tli Sermons. — The Rambler, vol.iv. No. 185. 

3 Luke xvii, 3, 4. 

® Foster against Tindal, pp.257 — 261. 1st edit. — Christianity as old as the Creation, 
p. 340, 

Matt. V. 43 46, * Cbristianity, &c. p. 342. 

c Foster against Tindal, pp.261 — 264. — Balguy’s Sermons, vol.i. serm, 13. 

7 Matt. xix. 19. Luke x. 27, &!C, Levit. xix. 17, 18, 34. Deut. x. 17—19. 
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the meaning of it, by the beautiful parable of the compassionate Sama- 
ritan. 1 The precept we are considering may be understood, (1.) As re- 
quiring that we have the same hind of affection to our fellow-creature as 
to burselvcs, disposing us to prevent his misery and to consult his happi- 
ness as well as our own. This principle will be an advocate within our 
own breasts for our fellow-creatures in all cases of competition and inter- 
ference between them and us, and hinder men from being too partial to 
themselves. .This inward temper is the only effectual security for our 
performing the several offices of kindness which we owe to our fellow- 
creatures. (2). It may require that we love our neighbour in some certain 
propofiion as we love ourselves. A man’s character cannot be determined 
by the love he bears to his neighbour, considered absolutely, but princi- 
pally by the proportion which this bears to self-love ; for when the one 
over-balances the other, and influences the conduct, that denominates the 
character either selfish or benevolent ; and a comparison is made in this 
precept between self-love and the love of our neighbour. The latter, then, 
must bear some proportion to the former, and virtue consists in the due 
proportion. We have no measure by which to judge of the degree of 
affections and principles of action, considered in themselves. This must 
be determined by the actions they produce. A competent provision for 
self has a reasonable bound. When this is complied with, the more care, 
and thought, and property, persons employ in doing good to their fellow- 
creatures, the nearer they come to the law of perfection, “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” (3.) The words may be understood of an 
equality of affection. Yet still a person would, in fact, and ought to be, 
much more taken up and employed about himself and his own concerns, 
than about others and their interests. For besides the one common affec- 
tion towards himself and his neighbour, he would have several other par- 
ticular affections, passions, appetites, which he could not possibly feel in 
common both for himself and others. From hence it follows, that though 
there were an equality of affection to both, yet regard to ourselves would 
be more prevalent than attention to others and their concerns. And it 
ought to be so, supposing still the equality, of affection commanded ; be- 
cause each person is in a peculiar manner entrusted with himself, and 
therefore care of liis own interests and conduct particularly belongs to 
each. Besides, moral obligation can extend no further than to natural pos- 
sibility, Now we have a perception of our own interests, like consciousness 
of our own existence, which we always carry about with us, and which, 
in ks continuation, kind, and degree, seems impossible to be felt in respect 
to the interests of others. Therefore, were we to love our neighbour in. 
the same degree (so far as this is possible) as we love ourselves, yet the 
care of ourselves would not be neglected. The temper and conduct 
to which due love of our neighbours would lead us, is described in 
I Cor. xiii. A really good nmu had rather be deceived than be suspi- 
cious ; had rather forego his known right than run the hazard of doing even 
a hard thing. The influence of this temper extends to every different re- 
lation and circumstance of life, so as to render a man better. Beasonable 
good-will, and right behaviour, towards our fellow-creatures, are in a 
manner the same ; only that the former expresses the principle as it is iu 
the mind; the latter, the principle as it were become external.” ^ 

The precepts, to do to others as we would have them do to us'% and 


* Lukex. 25 — $ 7 * 

Bp, Butler’s Sermons, No. 12. (Works, vol. i. pp. 204 -21 70 — Hartley on Man, 
part ii. ch. 2. prop. 38, 

3 Matt, vih 1 2. 
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to love our neighbour as ourselves, are not merely intelligible and com- 
prehensive rules, but they also furnish the means of determining the 
particular cases which are included under them. In any instance of his 
conduct to another, if a man sincerely asks himself, what he could rea- 
sonably desire that person should do to him, or how he himself would 
wish to be treated in the same circumstances, his own mind will present 
a proper rule of action in that instance. These precepts are likewise 
useful means of moral improvement, and afford a good test of a person’s 
progress in benevolence. For as it requires practice and moral dis- 
cernment to apply them properly to particular cases, the more aptly and 
expeditiously any one does this, the greater must be his proficiency in 
disinterested kindness. 

The excellence and utility of these moral maxims have engaged the 
sages of the East to adopt them. In the fables, or amicable instructions, 
of Veshnoo-Sarma, is the following sentiment : He who regards another’s 
wife as his mother ; another’s goods as clods of earth ; and all mankind 
as himself is a philosopher.” ^ And Confucius has this precept, Use 
others as you desire to be used yourself.” ^ 

5. The command of God, that we believe in Jesus Christ®, and the 
sanctions by which it is enforced, he that helieveth and is baptised shall 
be sa^oedy hut he that believeth Jiot shall be condemned"^^ have been objected 
against by Mr. Tindal. He says, Faith, considered in itself, can neither 
be a virtue, or a vice; because men can no otherwise believe than as things 
appear to them.”'’’ Yet that they appear in such a particular manner 
to the understanding may be owing entirely to themselves.” Now let it be 
particularly observed, that it is no where said or insinuated in the New 
Testament, that those shall be condemned for unbelief who never beard 
the Gospel, or who never had it laid before them with proper evidence. 
On the contrary, the whole spirit of Christianity teaches, that where there 
is no law there is no transgression, and that sin is not imputed where 
there is no law. ® It declares that God is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
^ith him. ^ All threatenings must be understood of unbelievers who had 
sufficient light and evidence offered to them, and who, through inat- 
tention, neglect, wilful prejudice, or from corrupt passions and views, 
have rejected it, as Christ says, John iii. 19. xv. 22. Nothing can be more 
reasonable, than that those whowdlfully refuse the light that w^ould direct 
and comfort them should suffer the natural consequences of such refusal. 
This is agreeable to the usual government of God in the natural and moral 
world. ^ The sanctions with which our Lord enforces the precept of faith 
in him, though generally applied to a future judgment, do not appear to 
have any relation to it ; but only to the admission of the Christian con- 
verts into the Christian church, after Christ’s ascension, upon the same 
terms as he admitted them himself. Jesus bore, upon leaving the world, 
gives his apostles the same power which he himself had exercised, and 
orders them to use it in the same manner. “ He that believeth not, shall 
be condemned^' or accountable for his sins. This answers to the denun- 


1 Wilkinses translation, p. 287. 

« Cliinese Book of Maxims, Sd Classical Book, article 1 % Du Halde’s History of 
China, vol. iii. p. 816. edition 1741. 

5 I John iii. 28. John vi. 29. ^ Maikxvi. 16. 

ft Christianity as old as the Creation, p.5I; In “ Christianity not founded on Argu- 
ment,” is the same objection, pp. 8.17, 18., though the author reasons in the manner here 
stated in answer to it in p '64. of his own book. 

® Romansiv. 15.j v.JS. ^ 1 Cor. v.l2, Actsx. 85* 

8 Lcechinan’s Sermons, vol. ii. sermon 23. p. 240^ he. 
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elation whicli Christ had often made against those who should not receive 
him ; “ that they should die in their sins.” Thus John iii. 18, dc. and 24. 
What this damnation or condemnation was, we sec, John viii. 24. ye 
shall die in your sins.” The same appears to be the sense of John xx. 23. 
Matt, xvi, 19. All these texts declare, that upon the first receiving the 
Christian religion, Christ, and his apostles in his n 2 Lme^ forgave those that 
believed and were baptised ; and what was then done here would be con- 
firmed in heaven. But they have no relation to their condemnation or 
acquittal at the day of judgment ; at which time every man will be judged 
according to his works, and according to what he has received.” ^ 

VIII. Objection 8. — Cfiristianitij produces a timid passive spirits 
a 7 id also (nitirely overlooks the generous sentiments of f'iendship and 
patriotism. 

1. It is a peculiar feature of Christian morality, that it entirely omits 
precepts founded on false principles, those which recommend fictitious 
virtues ; which, however admired and celebrated, are productive of no 
salutary effects, and, in fact, are no virtues at all. Valour, for instance, 
is for the most part constitutional, and so far is it from producing any 
salutary effects, by introducing peace, order, or happiness into society, 
that it is the usual perpetrator of all the violences, which, from retaliated 
injuries, distract the world with bloodshed and devastation. It is the 
chief instrument which ambition employs in her unjust pursuits of wealth 
and power, and is therefore so much extolled by her votaries. It was, 
indeed, congenial with the religion of pagans, whose gods were for the 
most part deceased heroes, supposed to be exalted to heaven as a reward 
for the rapines, murders, adulteries, and other mischiefs, which they had 
perpetrated upon earth ; and therefore, with them, this was the first of 
virtues, and had even engrossed the denomination of virtue to itself. 
But Christians are so far from being allowed to mfiict evil, that they arc 
forbid even to resist it, — that is, to repel one outrage by another ^ ; they 
are so far from being encouraged to revenge injuries, that one of their 
first duties is to forgive them ; so far from being incited to destroy their 
enemies, that they are commanded to love them and serve them to the 
utmost of their power, and to overcome evil with good. With refcrciicc 
to this pacific disposition of Christianity, a celebrated sceptic of the 
last century objected, that a state composed of real Christians could not 
subsist. We may, however, ask, in the words of an acute observer of 
human nature, whom no one will charge with credulity or superstition : 
— ‘e Why not? Citizens of this profession would have a clear knowledge 
of their several duties, and a great zeal to fulfil them ; they would have 
a just notion oH the right of natural defence; and the more they thought 
they owed to religion, the more sensible they would be of what they 
owed to their country. The principles of Christianity, deeply engtaven 
upon the heart, would be infinitely more powerful than the false honour 

1 Ben Mordecai*s Letters, the 7tb, p. 847. — Campbell in loc. — Foster’s Sermons, 
vol.iii. sermon 9. on the Morality of Faith; also, 1 Cor. xv. 17, — • Sirapsoifs Evidenecb, 
pp.261 — 277. ' 

» Matt. V. 39. It is however to be observed that this precept applies prmcmanf/ to thoHO 
who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. Let such leave the judgment of their cause 
to Him, for whose sake they suffer. It is also to be recollected that this precept of Jesus 
Chnst was designed chiefly to correct the mistaken notion of the Jews in his time who 
thought that ever^ outrage should be resented to the utmost, and thus tiie spirit of hatred 
and ^rife was fostered. See some excellent obsi'rvntions on this passage of Scripture, i« 
Bp. Poiteus s Lectures on the Gospel of Matthew, vol.i. pp. 154, 155 . 

^ U. Bayle, 
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of monarchies, the human virtues of republics, and the servile fear of des- 
potic states.” 1 The same author also mentions it as an admirable thing, 
that the Christian religion, which seems to have for its object only the 
felicity of another life, does also constitute our happiness in this.” ^ 

But though Christianity exhibits no commendation of fictitious virtues, 
it is so far from generating a timid spirit, that, on the contrary, it forms 
men of a singular cast, — some would say, of a singular courage, It 
teaches them to be afraid of offending God and doing injury to man ; but 
it labours to render them superior to every other fear. They must carry 
on a constant war against evil : but ‘ the weapons of their warfare are 
not carnal.* Was it a timid character which Christ designed to form, 
when he sent his disciples through all the world to propagate his religion? 
They were to penetrate into every country: they were to address men 
of every nation, and tongue, and language : they were to expose them- 
selves to hunger and nakedness, to ridicule and insult, to persecution 
and death. None of these things must deter them : they must be daily 
speaking the word of life, however it may be received, and to whatever 
dangers it may expose them. They must hazard all for the propagation 
of truth and righteousness in the world. The lives of Christians have, 
in numberless instances, displayed the efficacy of these divine principles. 
Can such instances of active exertion, of persevering labour, of patient 
suffering, be adduced, as those which have been displayed by the dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ ? That they make not the noise of those that 
sack cities, and desolate countries, and spread far and wide the work of 
destruction, is certainly not to their dispraise. Their method of reform- 
ing the world, and meliorating the condition of man is not by brute forces 
but by implanting in the soul the sentiments of knowledge and of good- 
ness : the fruit will be certain felicity. Christianity does all her work, 
and effects all her purposes, by means of prmciples : she employs and 
she permits no other way besides.** ^ 

2. With regard to that part of the objection which is founded on the 
silence of the Gospel concerning friendship, — (by which term is usually 
understood a mutual attachment subsisting between two persons, and 
founded on a similarity of disposition, will, and manners ;) whence it is 
insinuated that Christianity affords no countenance to private friendship, 
— yarious satisfactory reasons may be assigned why Jesus Christ did not 
enact any laws, nor give, like some of the antient philosophers, professed 
disquisitions concerning friendship. In the first place, Sipure and sincere 
friendship must, from its very nature, be entirely a matter of choice ; 
and from its delicacy, it is reluctant to the very appearance of compul- 
sion. Besides, it depends upon similarity of disposition, upon coinci- 
dence of sentiment and affection, and, in short, upon such a variety of 
circumstances which are not within our controul or choice, that perhaps 
the greater part of mankind pass through life without having enjoyed 
friendship in all that perfection of which we may suppose it capable. 
Nor if this could be accomplished, would it be favourable to the general 
virtue and happiness. Such strong partial attachments usually lead per- 
sons to prefer their friends to the public. Friendships of this kind have 
subsisted among savages and robbers. Theseus and Pirithdus, whom 
modern sceptics have produced as applauded instances, were equally 
remarkable for friendship, rapes, and plunder. Such attachments are 


’ Montesquieu, E&prit des Loix, livrexxiv. cfa.6. (OEuvres, tom.ii. p, 254, edit. Paris, 
1795.) See also ch. in. pp, 250, 251. . 

a Ibid. p. 252. 

3 Bogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, p. 220. 
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hurtful to society and to mankind : they weaken public virtue and ge- 
neral charity. As however mankind are prone to form them, it would 
have been a defect in the Christian religion, had it enjoined or even re- 
commended friendship in this extreme. Accordingly the Gospel sets 
such attachments very low, as consistent with the lowest- selfishness. If 
ye do good to them tvho do good to you^ uohat thank have ye ? Do not even 
the publicans the same f (Matt. v. 46’.) 

On all these accounts, therefore, it was unnecessary for Christ to enact 
laws on the subject of friendship, which, indeed, could not possibly be 
the object of a divine command : for sucli laws must have been entirely 
beyond the reach of ordinary practice, and on a subject in its nature 
totally incompatible with restraint. The propriety, therefore, of such an 
omission will be evident to every one who candidly considers the nature 
of the temper and disposition enjoined by the Gospel. If the end of its 
commandment he (as we know is the case) charity out of a pure heart and 
faith unfeigned^ — and charity of the most enlarged and diflusive kind, 
— Christianity would long before this time have been charged with in- 
consistency by its adversaries, if any laws had been made either directly 
or by consequence confining its exercise. Indeed, it would not have 
been prudent to have expressed in the Gospel any particular approbation 
of friendship. It might have inflamed that propensity to it which na- 
ture had already made sufficiently strong, and which the injudicious en- 
comiums of heathen moralists had raised to a romantic and dangerous 
height. Our divine lawgiver showed his wisdom, equally in what he en- 
joined, and what he left unnoticed. He knew exactly, — what no pagan 
philosopher ever knew, — where to be silent, and where to speak. It 
was not his intention, it was indeed far below his dignity, to say fine 
things upon popular subjects ; pleasing perhaps to a few, but utterly use- 
less to the bulk of mankind. Mis object was of a much more important 
and extensive nature: to inculcate the plain, humble, practical duties of 
piety and morality ; the duties that were of universal concern and indis- 
pensable obligation, such as were essentially necessary to our well-being 
in this life, and our everlasting happiness in the next. Now, the warmest 
admirers of friendship cannot pretend to raise it into a duty, much less 
a duty of this high rank. It is a delightful, it is an amiable, it is often a 
laudable attachment : but it is not a necessary requisite, either to the 
present welfare or the future salvation of mankind in general, and, con- 
. sequently, is not of sufficient importance to deserve a distinct place In the 
Christian system.” ^ But though the Gospel makes no specific provision 
for friendship, (and, as we have seen, for good reasons,) yet it does not 
prohibit that connexion : on the contrary, it is expressly sanctioned by 
the example of Christ, whose chosen friend and companion was the be- 
loved apostle John, and whose friendship for Martha, Mary, Lazarus 
and others, the evangelical historians have delineated in the most amiable 
manner. » If he had his beloved companion and friend, we cannot surely 
be acting contrary to his sentiments, if we also have ours but let us 
take heed what choice we make. Ye are my friends, says Christ if yb 
DO WHATSOEVER I COMMAND YOU. (John XV. 14.) On the contrary, t/ie 
jrzefidshzp of the tvorld is enmity mth God: vdiosoever therefore wilt be a 
friend (f the xoorld, is the enemy of God* (James iv* 4.) 

3. EquaUy satisfactory reasons may be assigned for the silence of the 
Gospel, with respect to patriotism ; which (it- has been asserted) Jesus 
Christ has no where taught or enforced by precept or by example. 


* Bp. Porteus’s Sermons, vol. i. p, 438 , 
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What is patriotism ? — The love of our country. But what love ? The 
bigoted love cherished by the Jews, in the time of Jesus Christ, which 
impelled them to abominate every other nation as accursed, and to refuse 
to render them even the slightest good office? — The proud love dis- 
played by the Greeks, which despised the rest of mankind as ignorant 
barbarians? — The selfish love that predominated among the Romans, 
and stimulated them to enslave the world? — That love, so much 

vaunted of in modern times and countries, which leads men, in their 
narrow prejudices, to wish to sacrifice people, nations, and kingdoms, to 
the false glory of their country ; which fosters party-spirit, engenders 
strife and every evil passion, encourages slavery, and excites one part of 
the human race to murder and extirpate the other ? — No. Of this spirit 
Christianity knows nothing. Patriotism is that Christian love which, 
*vohile it respects as sacred the rights and the •welfare of every landt of 
foreign mdimduak teaches us to manifest within the limits of jus- 
tice special affection to our own country, in proportion to the special ties 
by which we are united with the region that gives us birth. If our Lord, 
then, inculcated by his own lips, or by the pen of his apostles, the uni- 
versal obligation of justice and love: if, in regulating the exercise of 
justice and love, he pronounces that wrong and fraud are the more sinful 
when directed against the Brethren ^ / that, while we do good unto all 
men^ we are bound specially to do good unto them who are of the household 
of faith 2 ; that affection of more than ordinary strength is mutually to be 
evinced between husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters : He has decided that every additional tie, by which man is con- 
nected with man, is an obligation to additional love : He has established 
the duty (f patriotism^ by establishing the very principle from which the 
duty necessarily flows. If He bore, with unwearied patience, hatred 
and contempt, and persecution unto death, from his Jewish adversaries : 
if He mourned with the most tender sympathy over the impending de- 
struction of Jerusalem ^ : if He repeated, at a second risk of his life, his 
efforts for the conversion of his countrymen the Nazarenes'*, — by his 
own conduct he sanctioned patriotism, by his conduct he exemplified it, 
by his own conduct he commanded it.”® And the example, which Jesus 
Christ thus gave in his own person, we find, was followed by bis apostles, 
wdio, both before and after his crucifixion, first and principally laboured 
to propagate the Gospel among their own people, the Jews. Even Paul 
the great apostle of the Gentiles, when he entered into those places where 
the Jews resided, first directed his labours to them ; and such was his pa- 
triotism, that he could not only say, My heart's desire and prayer to God 
for Israel isy that they might be (Rom. x. 1 .) ; but, with a love as 

ardent as it was pure, he also declared, I could wish myself accursed from 
Christ, for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh, who are 
Israelites- (Rom. ix. 3, 4.) 

Nor is the Old Testament history destitute of instances of the noblest 
and most disinterested patriotism. Of all the examples recorded either 
in antient or modern history, whether sacred or profane, it will be dif- 
ficult to find one surpassing that of the illustrious Hebrew legislator, 
Moses. His attachment to the people over whom he presided, presents 
his character in a most amiable point of view. When the displeasure of 


I 1 Cor. vi. 8. 2 Gal. vi. 10. See also Rom.ix. i — 3. x. 1. xi. 14. 

3 Matt, xxiii. S'/. Luke xiii. 34. xix, 41, 42, 

4 Lukeiv. 16—30. Matt. xiii. 54. Markvi. 1—6. 

6 Gisborne’s Sermons on Christian Morality, p. 260. The whole of his fourteenth and 
fifteenth discourses is particularly worthy of perusal. 
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the Almighty was manifested against them, after their idolatrous conduct 
at Mount Sinai, how forcibly did he intercede in their favour 1 Yet '}wtc, 
if thou xoilt forgix>e their sin / . . . . and if 7iot^ blot me^ I pray thee, out of 
thy hook, nohich thou hast written. (Exod. xxxii. 32.) On another oc- 
casion, when it is related that the Almighty threatened the destruction 
of the Israelites, and even offered to make of him a greater nation and 
mightier than they, — how nobly did he sacrifice every view, which am- 
bition might have suggested to him, to the love of God and to the love 
of his people ! After powerfully interceding from various considerations, 
that they might again be forgiven, he obtained this answer to his suppli- 
cations// have pardoned, according to thyviord. (Numb. xiv. 20.) It were 
not difficult to adduce numerous additional instances from the Old Testa- 
ment, especially from the book of Psalms. (See a beautiful and affecting 
passage breathing the purest patriotism in Psal. cxxxvii. 4*, 5.) So far, 
indeed, was an attachment to the country, in which Providence has placed 
us, inculcated among the Jews, that they were required, when taken cap- 
tive to another land, to seek the peace of the city whither they were carried 
away captives, and to pray unto the Lord for it : for, adds the prophet 
Jeremiah, in the peace thereof ye shall have peace. (Jcr. xxix. 7.) ' 

True patriotism is never at variance with true morality, and the moral 
character is not complete without it. A strict performance of our duty 
to the community of which we form a part, and to the government 
under which we live, involves no infringement of our private duties, or 
of our duty to our fellow-men; each is sufficiently distinct, and each 
ought to be inviolably observed. He is seldom found to be a good 
parent, brother, or friend, who neglects his duty to the public and to the 
government ; and he cannot be a good patriot who neglects any social 
or relative duty, It is not natural for a Christian to enter into the an- 
tipathies, or to embroil himself in the contentions of a nation, however 
he may be occasionally drawn into them. His soul is much more in its 
element, when breathing after the present and future happiness of a 
world. In undertakings, both public and private, which tend to alleviate 
the miseries, and enlarge the comforts of human life, Christians have 
ever been foremost: and when they have conceived themselves lawfully 
called, even into the field of battle, they have not been wanting in true 
bravery. But the heroism, to which they principally aspire, is of an- 
other kind : it is that of subduing their own spirit, doiiig good against 
evil, seeking the present and eternal good of those who hate thorn, atid 
laying down their lives, if required, for the name of the Lord Josus.^’ 

IX. Objection 9* — The Bible is the most immoral book in the 
nscarld. 

Answer — This assertion was first promulgated by the author of the 
Age of Reason, and it has been repeated in a thousand different forms 
in those publications which continue to be issued from the press by the 
opposers of .revelation. In refutation of this assertion, it is sufficient 
to refer to the view alieady exhibited in the preceding pages of 
the morality of the Old and New Testaments. ^ It is readily admitted 
that the Old Testament does relate immoral actions ; and every impartial 
history of mankind must do the same. The question is, whether they be 
so related as to leave a favourable impression upon the mind of a serious 
reader. If so, and if the Bible bo the immoral book which it is asserted 

1 Tuke on the Duties of Religion and Morality, as inculcated in the Holy Scriptures, 
pp, 195 — 198. ^ » 

« See pp. S76—380. and 393—41]. 
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to be, how is it that the reading of it should have reclaimed millions 
from immorality ? — a fact that is too notorious to be denied by impartial 
observers. Every man residing in a Christian country will acknowledge 
(unless he have an end to answer in saying otherwise) that those people 
who read the Bible, believe its doctrines, and endeavour to form their 
lives by its precepts, are the most sober, upright, and useful members of 
the community ; and that those, on the other hand, who discredit the 
Bible, and renounce it as the rule of their lives, are, generally speaking, 
addicted to the grossest vices ; such as profane swearing, lying, drunken- 
ness, and lewdness. It is surely very singular, that men by regarding an 
immoral book should learn to practise morality ; and that others by dis- 
regarding it should learn the contrary. How is it, indeed, that the 
principles and reasonings of infidels, though frequently accompanied 
with great natural and acquix’ed abilities, are seldom known to make any 
impression on sober people.^ Is it not because the men and their com- 
munications are known ? How is it that so much is made of the falls of 
Noah, Lot, David, Jonah, Peter, and others ? The same things in hea- 
then philosophers, or modern unbelievers, would be passed over without 
notice. All the declamations of our adversaries on these subjects plainly 
prove that such instances with us a\'e more singular than with them. 
With us they are occasional, and afford matter for deep repentance ; 
with them they are habitual, and furnish employment in the work of 
palliation. The spots on the garments of a child attract attention ; but 
the filthy condition of the animal that wallows in the mire is disregarded, 
as being a thing of course. The morality, such as it is, which is found 
among deists, amounts to nothing more than a little exterior decorum. 
Thei/ explicitly deny that there is a7iy thing criminal in a mched intention.'*- 
The great body of these writers pretend to no higher motives than a re- 
gard to their safety, interest, or reputation. Actions proceeding from 
these principles must not only be destitute of virtue, but wretchedly de- 
fective as to their influence on the well-being of society. If the heart be 
inclined towards God, a sober, righteous, and godly life becomes a matter 
of choice ; but that which is performed, not for its own sake, but from 
fcar,[interesl, or ambition, will extend no farther than the eye of man can 
follow it. In domestic life it will be but little regarded ; and in retire- 
ment not at all. Such, in fact, is the character of infidels. Will you 
dare to assert,” says Linguet, a Frencli writer, in an address to Voltaire, 
that it is in philosophic families we are to look for models of filial re- 
spect, conjugal love, sincerity in friendship, or fidelity among domestics? 
Were you disposed to do so, would not your own conscience, your own 
■experience, suppress the falsehood, even before your lips could utter it?”^ 

Much, however, of the immoral statements which are asserted to exist 
in the Bible, is founded on a tmlful inattention to the wide difference 
that subsists between antient and modern manners. The characteristic 
distinction of modern manners is, the free intercourse of the two sexes 
in the daily commerce of life and conversation. Hence the peculiar 
system of modern manners ; — hence that system of decorum, delicacy, 
and modesty (founded on the morality of Scripture) which belong en- 
tirely to this relation of the sexes, and to the state of society in which 
it exists. But in the antient world there was nothing of this intercourse. 
Women were either wholly shut up, as among the Asiatics of all ages ; 

J Volney’s Law of Nature, p. 18. See also pp. SO, SI. supia, ^ ^ ... 

2 Linguet was an admirer of Voltaire ; but disappi oved of his opposition to Christianity. 
See his Review of that author’s works, p.264. Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, pp. 

74, 75. 
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or were slaves, handmaids, and inferiors, as among the Jews, and in the 
patriarchial ages ; or, by the effect of custom (as despotic as positive 
law), they could not converse or go abroad but with their own immediate 
family, as among the Greeks and Romans. Hence what we call and 
feel to be delicacy and modesty, and the whole system resulting from 
them, had no existence among such nations. Men wrote only to men ; 
laws were given only to men ; history was read only by men. Every 
thing was called by the name originally affixed to it; and as such names 
had no adjunctive signification, arising only from the intercourse of the 
sexes, they excited ideas of indelicacy or immodesty no more than 
similar names excite such ideas among the naked Indians. And hence, 
as a profound critic ^ long ago remarked, there is the same difference 
between the free language of Scripture and the free language of the 
Greek and Roman writers, as there is between the nakedness of a cour- 
tesan and the nakedness of an Indian. 

All things *mhatsoei)er ye ti^oidd that men should do to yoth do ye e^en so 
to them. — Love your enemies ,* bless them that cime you / do good to them 
that hate you ; and 'pray for them that despit fully use you and persecute 
you. The grace of God ^ vdiich bringeth salvation to all men^ hath appeal'^ 
ed ,* teaching iis^ that denying ungodliness and worldly lustSi we should live 
soberly^ righteously i and godly in this present world. ^ 

Such, reader, is an epitome of Christian morality. Judge of the false- 
hood of the assertion made by its enemies, that the Bible is the most 
immoral book in the world. ^ « The Gospel,^’ says the profound and 
penetrating Locke, whom no one will accuse of enthusiasm, contains 
so perfect a body of ethics^ that reason may be excused from the inquiry, 
since she finds men’s duty clearer and easier in revelation than in herself.”'^ 

X. Objection 10. The Bible inculcates a spirit of intolerance 
and persecution. 

The antient adversaries of the Gospel, as well as their more modern 
copyists, have represented the religion of Jesus Christ as of an unsocial, 
unsteady, surly and solitary complexion, tending to destroy every other 
but itself And it must be owned that it does tend to destroy every 
other, in the same manner as truth in every subject tends to destroy 
falsehood, that is, by rational conviction. The same objection might be 
urged against the Newtonian philosophy, which destroyed the Cartesian 
fables, or against the Copernican system, because the visions of Ptolemy 
and Tyclio-Brahe vanished before it. The sun extinguishes every in- 
ferior lustre. And the glimmering lamps of human knowledge, lighted 
up by the philosophers, served indeed to conduct them as a light shining 
in a dark place : but this must naturally be sunk in a superior lustre, 
when the Sun of righteousness should arise. The gospel, therefore, is 
so unsociable as to discredit error, with which it is as incompatible as 
light with darkness. But it is evident to any one who will calmly exa- 
mine the Bible, that its pages do not inculcate any such thing as a spirit 
of intolerance and persecution. ^ 

^ It is well known that the Jews, who were distinguished for their spi- 
ritual pride and bigotry, and who regarded other nations with an almost 


1 Dr. Bentley. 2 Hatt.vii. 12. v.44. Tit, ii. 11,12, 

3^ Concerning the Contradictions to morality, which aie falsely alloffed to exist in the 
Benptures, see Vol. II. Part II. Book IL Chap. IX. Sect. V. 

4 Locke’s Letter to Mr. Molyneux, a. d. 1696. Works, vol. iv. p. 327. 4to. edit. 
Respecting the charges of cruelty brought against the Israelites for putting to death 
the Canaaiutes and other nations, see Vol.ir. PartIL Book II. Chap. IX. Soct.V. 
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absolute' intolerance, were never more strongly marked by these cha- 
racteristics than at the time when Jesus Christ appeared. Even the 
apostles were not exempted from a share of this character. Master^ 
said John, we saw one casting out de*oils in thy 7iame, and we forbad him^ 
because he followeth not with us. And Jesus said unto him^ Forbid him 
not j for he that is not against us is for us. Again, John and James, 
moved with indignation against the inhabitants of a Samaritan village, 
because they declined to receive their Master, said unto, him, Lord, wilt 
thou that we command Jire to come down from hea*oen^ and consume them^ 
as Elias did ? But he turned and rebuked them^ and said^ Ye know not 
xJiat manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is not come to destroy 
men's lives, but to save them. So intolerant was the spirit even of the 
beloved disciple, and so benevolent was that of Christ.^ In this nation, 
then, and at this period, was Christ born and educated. But, instead 
of imbibing, countenancing, or warranting intolerance and bigotry, he 
taught, in all instances, their odiousness and guilt ; and enjoined, with 
respect to every subject and person, the most absolute moderation, 
liberalit}^, and candour ; — not indeed the fashionable liberality of licen- 
tious men in modern times, a professed indifference to truth and holi- 
ness ; — but a- benevolent and catholic spirit towards every man, and a 
candid and just one towards every argument and opinion. Distinctions 
of nations, sects, or party, as such, were to him nothing ; distinctions of 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong, were to him every thing. Ac- 
cording to this scheme, he framed his instructions and his life ; and the 
same catholic spirit and freedom from intolerance characterise the writ- 
ings of his apostles. 

The moderation of pagan governments, and their liberality in granting 
unlimited indulgence to the different modes of worship that obtained 
among the heathens, have been magnified by the opposers of Chris- 
tianity, and eulogised as if universal liberty had been allowed, without 
any restraint upon the open or secret practices of men in- the exercise 
of religion. But this representation is quite contrary to the truth. The 
Roman government, in its suppression of the Bacchanalian mysteries 
(which were infamous for their voluptuousness and debaucheries), 
ducted itself solely by the maxims of civil policy^ without any regard, wliat- 
ever to the religious pretexts of the worshippers. ^ And nothing can 
be more injurious to the religion of Christ than- the malicious suggestion 
which one infidel repeats after another, that persecution for religion was 
indebted for its first rise to the Christian system; whereas the very 
reverse is the real truth, as might be proved by many facts recorded in 
history. To instance only a few ; — the Athenians allowed no alteration 
whatever in the religion of their ancestors^ ; and therefore Socrates suf- 
fered- death, as a setter forth of strange gods^, in the same city of Athens 
in which, four hundred and fifty years afterwards, Paul of Tarsus was 
charged with the same crime, by certain philosophers of the Epicureans 
and of the Stoics, because he preached unto them Jesus and the resurrection, 
(Actsxvii. 18.) But were a similar severity to be employed by any 
Christian state, it would be imputed not merely to the policy of gover- 
nors, but to the temper of priests. The odious bigotry of Antiochus 

1 See the very interesting account of tiie proceedings of the Roman, government in tiiis 
affair, in Livy’s History, book xxxix. chapters 8 — 19. The celebrated decree against the 
Bacchanalian meetings is still extant on a plate of copper, which was dug up about the 
middle of the seventh century, and is now preserved in the imperial library at Vienna. 

2 Isocrat. in Areopag. p.374. edit. Basil. 1582. 

3 Diog. Laert. de Vuis Philosophorum, lib.ii. c. 5. § 19. tom. i. p, 174. edit. X/ongoliu, 
iElian, Var. Hist, lib.ii. c, 13. Xenophon. Memorabilia Socratis, lib.i. c. 1- 
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Epiphanes ( 1 Mac. i. 4*1.) will not easily escape the recollection of any, 
but of those who will impute no fault nor arraign any crime, except it 
be found to involve in its consequences the friends of revealed religion. 
Had the law of the twelve tables at Rome, which prohibited the worship 
of new or foreign gods been considered as the edict of a Christian 
prince, the loudest complaints would have been uttered against the 
spirit of bigotry by which it was dictated. And if the demolition of 
the temple of Serapis and Isis had been effected by the order of an 
ecclesiastical synod, instead of a heathen senate it -would doubtless 
have been styled an atrocious outrage upon the inalienable rights of 
private judgment, instead of being represented as proceeding from the 
use of “ a common privilege,” and ascribed to the ‘‘ cold and feeble 
efforts of policy.” ^ Tiberius prohibited the Egyptian and Jewish wor- 
ship, banished the Jews from Rome, and restrained the worship of the 
Druids in GauH; while Claudius employed penal laws to abolish their 
religion. ^ Domitian and Vespasian banished the philosophers from 
Rome, and the former confined some of them in the islands, and whip- 
ped or put others to death.® Nothing, therefore, can be more unfounded 
than^ the assertion, that intolerance and persecution owe their intro- 
duction to Christianity : since the violent means, which for three hundred 
^ears after its origin were adopted for the purpose of crushing this very 
religion, — at the time when its professors are universally acknowledged 
to have been both inoffensive and unambitious, — are too well known 
to be controverted. ^ It is the duty of every good government to pro- 
vide for the security of society and of moral order. This, we have seen, 
was an^ important object of attention, even with pagan governments. 
The writings of the opposers of revelation, in our own day especially, 
are subversive of both. Under the mask of free inquiry, (which the 
Gospel demands and invites, and of which it has stood the test for more 
than eighteen centuries, as it will to the end of time,) they have com- 
piled, acknowledgment^ from the oft-repeated productions of for- 

mer infidels, and have circulated from the press, tracts of the moat 
destructive tendency to the public morals and safety. And when they 
suffer the sentence of the deliberately violated laws of their country, they 
call it persecution. But persecution in every degree, and whatever 
abridges any man in his civil rights on account of his religious tenets, — 
provided he be a peaceable member (f the community^ and can give a proper 
ground of conjldencey that his principles require or allow him to continue sOp 
— is wholly contrary to the spirit of the Gospel as well as all acrimony, 
reviling, contempt, or misrepresentation, in religious controversy, ® 


1 Separatim nemo habessit Decs ; neve novos, sive advenas, nisi public^ adscilos, priva- 
tim colunto. Cicero, de Legibus, Ub. ii. c. 8, Op. tom. xi. p. 371. edit. Bipont. 

2 Valeiius Maximus, lib. i. c. 3. § 3. p. 44. edit. Bipont. 

3 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. i. p. 52. and note (15). 

4 Tacit, Annal. lib. ii, c. 85. Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c. 3. Suetonius, in 
Tiberio, c.SS. Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. xxx. c.4 tom. v. p.48. edit. Bipont. 

3 Suetonius, in Claudio, c. 25. 

6 Suetonius in Domitiano, c, 10, j in Vespasiano, c. 13. 

7 See p, 194, supra* 

5 Taking away the lives, the fortunes, die liberty, any of the rights of our brethren, 

merely for serving their Maker in such manner as they are persuaded they ought, when 
by so doing they hurt not human society, or any member of it, materially, is evidently in- 
consistent with all justice and humanity : for it is punishing those who' have not injured 
us, and who, if they mistake, deserve only pity from usj* Archbp. SscKisa’s Works, vol. iii. 
p. 271. In the following pages the learned prelate exposes the sinfulness of persecution 
for conscience-sake, in a masterly manner, and shows that persecution is not of Christian, 
but of keathm origin, ' 
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It is readily admitted, that men, calling themselves Christians^ have 
persecuted others with unrelenting cruelty, and have shed rivers of in- 
nocent blood ; but the Gospel does not authorise such a conduct, and 
therefore ^s not chargeable with it. Such persecutions prove, that those 
who inflicted them were not animated by the spirit of real Christianity. 
Facts and experience, however, have proved that it is not the friends 
but the enemies of the Gospel, — not sincere believers, but apostates 
and atheists, — who have been the most cruel oppressors and perse- 
cutors both of civil and religious liberty. Of this we have a signal and 
memorable instance in the history of France during the revolution, 
where, not merely the usurped power of the papal antichrist was sub- 
verted, but the Christian religion itself was proscribed, and atheism, 
with all its attendant horrors, substituted in its place. ^ 


SECTION IL 

THE WONDERFUL HARMONY AND INTIMATE CONNEXION, SUBSISTIJOG 

BETWEEN ALL THE PARTS OF SCRIPTURE, IS A FURTHER PROOF 

OF ITS DIVINE AUTHORITY AND ORIGINAL. 

The HARMONY AND INTIMATE CONNEXION subsisting between all 
the parts of Scripture are no mean proof of its authority and divine 
original. 

Other historians differ continually from each other ; the errors of 
the first writers are constantly criticised and corrected by succeeding 
adventurers, and their mistakes are sure to meet with the same treat- 
ment from those who come after them. Nay, how often does it 
happen, that contemporary writers contradict each other in relating 
a fact which has happened in their own time, and within the sphere 
of tlieir own knowledge ? But in the Scriptures there is no dissent 
or contradiction. They are not a book compiled by a single author, 
nor by many hands acting in confederacy in the same age ; for in 
such case there would be no difficulty in composing a consistent 
scheme ; nor would it be astonishing to find the several parts in a 
just and close connexion. But most of the writers of the Scriptures 
lived at very different times, and in distant places, through the long 
space of about sixteen hundred years ; so that there could be no 
confederacy or collusion; and yet their I’elations agree with, and 
mutually support each other. Not only human historians, but phi- 
losophers, even of the same school; disagree concerning their tenets ; 
whereas ijie two testaments, like the two cherubs (Exod. xxv. 20.), 
look steadfastly towards each other, and towai'ds the mercy-seat which 
they encompass. The holy writers, men of different education, fa- 
culties, and occupations, — prophets, evangelists, apostles, — not- 


’ CoTopaj’e pp. 31, 32. supra. On the subject above discussed, the reader will find 
many interesting facts and profound observations in Mr, Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, 
parti, ch.5. pp, 62— 70. See also Mr. Haldane’s Evidence and Authoiity of Divine 
Revelation, vol. i, pp. 42—68. 
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withstanding the divei'sity of time and place, the variety of matter, 
consisting of mysteries of providence as well as mysteries of faith, 
yet all concur uniformly in carrying on one consistent plan of super- 
natural doctrines ; all constantly propose the same invariable truth, 
flowing from the same fountain through different channels. Go, 
then, to the sacred Scriptures i examine them closely and critically. 
Can you find one writer conti’overtmg the statements or opinions of 
his predecessor ? One historian who disputes any fact which another 
had stated ? Is there in the prophets any discrepancy in doctrines, 
precepts, or predictions ? However they vary in style, or manner of 
illustration, the sentiment and the morality are the same. In their 
predictions they exceed one another in particularity and clearness, 
but where is there any contradiction? The same remarks apply to 
the New Testament. The leading doctrines of Christianity harmonise 
together; one writer may enlarge upon and explain what another 
has said, may add to his account, and carry it further ,* but he never 
contradicts him. It is self-evident that the corruption of human 
nature, that our reconciliation to God by the atonement of Christ, 
and that the restoration of our primitive dignity by the sanctifying in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, are all parts of one whole, united in close 
dependence and mutual congruity. The same essential agreement, 
and the same mutual dependency of one upon another, obtains also 
among the chief practical precepts^ as well as between the doctrmes and 
precepts of Christianity, Those tend to form the temper and character 
which these require. Whence, then, arises this harmony of Scripture? 
Had the writers been under no peculiar divine influence, they would 
have reasoned and speculated like others, and their writings would 
have opposed each other. But if they w^ere inspired, — if they all 
wrote and spoke under the influence of the same spirit, then is this 
harmony accounted for : and it is impossible to account for it upon 
any other principle. Hence we may conclude that all Scripture is 
not only genuine and authentic, but divinely inspired. 

In opposition to this view of the harmony subsisting between the 
sacred writers, it has repeatedly been objected that there are con- 
tradictions both to moi'aHty as well as among the different writers 
themselves ; and thence it has been inferred that they cannot have 
been inspired. It is however worthy of remark, that the greater part 
of those, who of late years have been most forward to charge the 
Scriptures with contradictions, have been utterly incompetent to judge 
of the matter ,* having borrowed their objections from preceding op- 
posers of revelation, who, instead of directing their attention to the 
original languages in which the Scriptures are written, have founded 
their objections on various translations in the modern languages of 
Europe. But the contradictions, as they are termed, are seeming only, 
and not real; they perplex only superficial readers ; nor is there 
one single instance that does not admit of a rational solution. The 
collation of manuscripts, a little skill in criticism, m the Hebrew^ 
and Greek languages, their idioms and properties, and in the anti- 
quities and customs of those countries where the scenes mentioned 
in the Scriptures lay, and the affairs were transacted, will clear the 
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main difficulties: and a careful distinction of the different lenses of 
wordsj as well as of the different subjects and times, together with 
the occasions on which the various books were written, will fre- 
quently remove the seeming contradictions, and render the harmony 
between the sacred writers as clear as the light of day. If some 
difficulties should still remain, let them be viewed as we do those of 
creation and providence ; and they will form no objection to the* 
reception of the Gospel. There is little doubt but that, like the 
others, with increasing knowledge, they also will be dispelled, ^ 


SECTION III. 

THE PRESERVATION OF THE SCRIPTURES, A PROOF OF THEIR TRUTH 
AND DIVINE ORIGIN. 

As the wonderful harmony and connexion of all the parts of Scrip- 
ture cannot rationally be ascribed to any other cause than their being 
all dictated by the same spirit of wisdom and foreknowledge ; so also 
is their astonishing and (we may say) miraculous preservation a 
strong instance of God’s providential care, a constant sanction and 
confirmation of the truth contained in them, continued by him with- 
out intermission in all ages of the church. Whence comes it, that 
while the histories of mighty empires are lost in the waste of time, the 
very names of their foundei's, conquerors, and legislators are con- 
signed with their bodies to the silence and oblivion of the grave ? 
Whence comes it that the history of a mean insignificant people, and 
the settlement of God’s church, should from its very beginning, 
which is coeval with the world itself, to this day remain full and 
complete ? ^ Whence comes it that nothing is left of innumerable 
volumes of philosophy and polite literature, in the preservation of 
which the admiration and care of all mankind seemed to conspire, 
and that the Scriptures have, in spite of all opposition, come down 
to our time entire and genuine? During the captivity, the Urim and 
Thummim, the ark itself, and every glory of the Jewish worship was 
lost; during the profanation of Antiochus (1 Macc. i. 56, 57.) who- 
soever was found with the book of the law was put to death, and 
every copy that could be found burned with fire ; the same impious 
artifice was put in practice by several Roman emperors during their 
persecutions of the Christians, especially by Dioclesian, who tri- 
umphed in his supposed success against them.^ After the most 

J On the contradictions which are falsely alleged to exist in the sacred writings, see 
Vol. 11. Part II. Book II. Chap. IX. 

‘-i There is a chasm in the Jewish history of nearly two hundred and fifty years; viz. 
between the death of Nebemiah and tlie time of the Maccabees ; but Judaea being, during 
that period, a province of Syria, and under the prefecture of it, the history of the Jews is 
of course involved in that of the country to which they were subject. — This was the case 
during the captivity. 

3 See an account of the persecution of tfie Chiistians by Dioclesian (which was con., 
linued with unrelenting fury by Maxhnin), in Dr. Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, 
chap, xl, — Works, Svo. vol. vii. pp.SD.S — 329. 4to. vol. iv. pp. 273—295. 
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barbax*ous havoc of thenij he issued an edict, commanding them, on 
pain of death under the most cruel forms to deliver up their Bibles, 
Though many complied with this sanguinary edict, the greater part 
disregarded it; and notwithstanding these, and numberless other 
calamities, the sacred volumes have survived, pure and uncorrupted, 
to the present time. It is not necessary to mention that more than 
Egyptian darkness, which overwhelmed religion for several centu- 
ries ; during which any falsification w^as secure, especially in the Old 
Testament, the Hebrew language being entirely unknown to all but 
the Jews; and yet they have, in spite of their prejudices, preserved 
with scrupulous care even those passages which most confirm the 
Christian religion; the providence of God having been graciously 
pleased to make their blindness a standing evidence of the truth of the 
Scriptures, and their obstinacy an instrument to maintain and pro- 
mote his doctrine and his kingdom. To this may be added, ilje 
present low state of many churches, and the total annihilation of 
others, of which nothing now remains but the Scriptures translated 
for their use ; happy in tiiis respect, that their particular misfortune is 
of service to the general cause, inasmuch as so many copies in so 
many different languages, preserved under so many untoward circum- 
stances, and differing from each other in no essential point, are a won- 
derful proof of their authenticity, authority, and divinity. All the 
designs of the enemies of the Scriptures, whether antient or modern, 
have been defeated. The Bible still exists, and is triumphant, and 
doubtless will exist as long as there is a church in the world, that is, 
until the end of time and the consummation of all things. 


SECTION IV. 

THE TENDENCY OF THE SCRIPTURES TO PROMOTE THE PRESENT AND 
ETERNAL HAPPINESS OF MANKIND, CONSTITUTES ANOTHER UN- 
ANSWERABLE PROOF OF THEIR DIVINE INSPIRATION, 

I, Appeals of Christian apolooists^ and testimonies of heathen adversaries^ 
to the beneficial effects of the Gospel upon the characters and conduct of the 
first Christians, — II. Summary reviev) of its blessed effects on society^ 
especially in private Ufe.^ llL On the political state of the tcorld/--- 
IV. On literature Qjhristianity not chargeable votth the crimes cf those 
•mho have assumed the^ name of Christians^ mhile they have been utterly 
destitute if every Christian feeling, — V. Historical facts^ further attest'^ 
ing the benefits coyif erred by the Gospel on the moTld,^m, The effects 
respectively produced by Christianity and infidelity in private life, con-^ 
trasted, particularly under adversity, afflictions, and in the prospect of 
futurity, ^ ^ 

The page of history shows that no regular government was ever 
established without some religion ; as if the former was defective 
without the latter, and the one was a necessary appendage to the 
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other. And it also shows, pai'ticularly in the case of the Romans, 
that while nations cherished a regard for morality and for the sacred 
obligation of an oath, prosperity attended them ^ ; but that when 
immorality became universal, their power and prosperity as rapidly 
declined. That religion, or virtue, as founded upon reverence of 
God and the expectation of future rewards and punishments, is of 
vast public importance, is one of those self-evident axioms, in which 
all thinking persons instantly acquiesce. It has, however, been re- 
served for our own limes to witness the bold assertion, that it is a 
public injury,” and to have the question triumphantly demanded, 

Who that has read the page of historj^, will venture to say that it 
has been a benefit to any nation or society of people, in which it 
has been adopted ?” 

What the deadly effects of infidelity have been, is known to every 
one who is in any degree conversant with the history of modern 
Europe for the last forty years, viz. — anarchy, immorality, profane- 
ness, murders innumerable, confusion, and every evil work. What 
have been the effects actually produced by Christianity, an appeal to 
the pages of history will readily show. It is not, indeed, the object 
of the Gospel to gratify idle curiosity and afford us barren and spe- 
culative knowledge. It every where aims directly at the heart, and, 
through the heart, to influence the life. Nothing is wanting to re- 
medy the actual state of the world, and to fit men for the worship 
and felicity of heaven, but that they should believe and obey the 

1 The testimony of the historian Polybius to the beneficial effects of the pagan super- 
stition, in fortifying the sentiments of moral obligation, and supporting the sanctity of 
oaths, is so weighty and decisive, that it would be an injustice to the subject not to insert 
it ; more especially as it is impossible to attribute it to the influence of credulity on the 
author himself, who was evidently a sceptic. It is scarcely necessary to remaik, that all 
the benefits which might in any way flow from superstition, are secured to an incompar- 
ably greater degree by the belief of true religion. “ But among all the useful institutions 
(says Polybius) that demonstrate the superior excellence of the Roman government, the 
most considerable, perhaps, is the opinion which people are taught to hold concerning the 
gods ; and that, which other men regard as an object of disgrace, appears, in my judgment, 
to be the very thing by which this republic is chiefly sustained, — I mean superstition, 
which is impressed with all its terrors, and influences the private actions of the citizens and 
the public administration of the state, to a degree that can scarcely be exceeded. The an- 
tients, therefore, acted not absurdly, nor without good leason, when they inculcated the 
notions concerning the gods, and the belief of infernal punishments ; but much rather are 
those of the present age to be charged with rashtu'ss and absurdity in endeavouring to extirpate 
these opinions; for, not to mention other clFects that flow' from such an institution, if 
among the Greeks, for example, a single talent only be intrusted to those who have the 
management of any of the public money, though they give ten written sureties, with as 
many seals, and twice as many witnesses, tliey are unable to discharge the tiust reposed in 
them with integrity. But the Romans, on the other hand, w’ho in the course of their 
magistracies and in embassies disburse the greatest sums, are prevailed on by the single 
obligation of an oath, to perform their duty with inviolable honesty. And, as in other 
states a man is rarely to be found whose hands are pure from public robbery, so among the 
Romans it is no loss rare to discover one that is tainted with this crime. — Hampton*s 
Polybius, vol. ii. book vi. pp. 405, 406. 

Though the system of paganism is justly condemned by reason and Scripture, yet it 
assumed as true several principles of the first importance to the preservation of public 
manners ; such as a persuasion of invisible power, of the folly of incurring the divine ven- 
geance for the attainment of any present advantage, and the divine approbation of virtue : 
so that, strictly speaking, it was the mixture of truth in it w’hich gave it all its utility. — 
Hall’s Discourse on Infidelity. (Sermons, p. 73. note.) 

2 See a few' instances of the effects of atheism, supra, pp. 31 — 34, and also, infra, 
pp.461, 402. 
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Bible. ^ Were all men thus micerely and cordially to believe and 
obey it as a divine revelation, how would the mo7'al face of the world 
be changed I How would the wilderness and the solitary place be 
glad, and the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose ! Wherever, 
indeed, it has thus been embraced, the most beneficial effects ham 
been the result. A brief review of the positive benefits produced 
by Christianity on the political and moral state of society, and also in 
private life, will show that it is and could only be of heavenly origin, 
and afford a satisfactory refutation of the cavils of its enemies. ^ 

I. The writings of the earliest professors of Christianity prove that 
the first converts were reformed characters, and the Defences or 
Apologies, which many of them published against the accusations 
of unbelievers, also demonstrate the virtues that adorned the primi- 
tive Christians. 

Thus, although it was not the object of the apostle Paul to point 
out the influence of his preaching, but to exhort men to virtue, yet 
some incidental passages of his writings evince, that he reformed the 
manners of his converts, and rendered them ashamed of their former 
vices. In bis epistle to the Romans he thus expresses himself : — 
Wiatfndt had ye then in those things xidm'eof ye are 7iow ashamed? 
for the end (f these thhigs ts death. But 7iow behig made free from sin 
and become the set'vanis of God, ye ham your fruit unto holiness and 
the end everlasting life. (Roni. vi. 21, 22!) This apostle also, in his 
epistle to the Corinthians, observes that some of them were reclaimed 
by the Gospel. — Be not deceived, neither fornicators, nor aduUei'ers, 
nor idolaten'S, 7ior effemmate persons, 7ior abusers of tlmnselves mth 
nianhind, 7ior thieves, 7ior drunkards, 7ior revilers, 7ior extoi'tionei^s, 
shall hiherit the kmgdoni of God. A7id such voere some of you ; hut ye 
a7'e vsashed, ye are sanctified in the 7ianie of the Loi'd Jesus, a 7 id by the 
Spirit of our God. (1 Cor. vi. 9 — 11.) Peter, in the following pas- 
sage, alludes to the reformation wrought among the Jewish converts 
in Pontus, Galatia, and other places. — The time past of our life may 
suffice 7is to ham v:7'ought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked m 
lascivioiiS7iess, lust, excess of wine, revellings, hanquettings, and abomm- 
able idolat7'ies, wherein they thmkif sfra7ige that ye 7'im 7iot with them 
to the sa77ie excess of idof. (1 Pet. iv. 3, 4.) 

The various Christian apologists, whom the persecutions of the 
pagans compelled to vindicate their character, and conduct, have 
borne ample testimony to their exemplary lives and conversation. 
Among these, the attestations of Justin Martyr and Athenagoras (both 
of whom had been heathen philosophers), Tertullian, Minucius Felix, 
Origen, and Lactantiiis, are particularly worthy of notice ; but the 
limits of this work compel us to admit only two or three. 

1. From the following passage of Justin Martyr, who flourished 

\ « If,” says a late eloquent antagonist of Christianity, « If all were peifect Chiistians, 
individuals would do their duty; the people would be obedient to the laws; the chiefs just; 
the magistrates incorrupt; the soldiers would despise death; and there would be neither 
vanity nor luxury in such a state,” -- Rousseau, Du Contrat Social, liv. iv. cli. 8. 

2 The following statement of the inestimable blessings conferred by Christianity on the 
world, is abridged from Dr. Ryan’s elaborate “ History of the Efibets of Religion on 
Hankind,” (3d edit. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1 808,) collated with Bp. Porteus’s Tract on the 
Beneficial Effects of Christianity. 
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about the middle of the second century, it is manifest that a mighty 
change was wrought, in his time, on the proselytes to the Gospel, 

We,” says the philosopher, *‘who formerly delighted in adultery, 
now observe the strictest chastity. We, who used the charms of 
magic, have devoted ourselves to the true God : and we, who valued 
money and gain above all things, now cast what we have in common, 
and distribute to every man according to his necessities,” ^ 

2. We deny not,’' says Tertullian, (who lived about sixty 
years later than Justin,) a pledge left with us : we defile no man’s 
marriage-bed ; we piously educate orphans, relieve the indigent, and 
render to no man evil for evil. The husband, now cured of his 
former jealousy, turns his wife and her new modesty out of his 
house; the father, so tender of his undutiful heathen son, disinherits 
him when he becomes a Christian and obedient to his will ; and the 
master, hitherto so kind to a faithless servant, disbands him on be- 
coming religious and faithful. So much is the Christian name hated, 
notwithstanding the advantages of the Gospel, that the husband 
prefers a false wife, the father a rebellious son, and the master a 
knavish servant, to having them good and virtuous Christians ! ” ^ 

3. “ Inquire,” says Origen, in his celebrated reply to the cavils 
and objections of the philosopher Celsus, written about a. d. 246 : 
— Inquire into the lives of some amongst us : compare our former 
and present mode of life, and you will find in what impieties and 
impurities men were involved before they embraced our doctrines. 
But since they embraced them, how just, grave, moderate, and con- 
stant are they become ! yea, some are so inflamed with the love of 
purity and goodness, as to abstain even from lawful enjoyments : the 
church abounds with such men, wherever the doctrines of Christianity 
prevailed. How is it possible they can be pestilent members of so- 
ciety, who have converted many from the sink of vice to the practice 
of virtue and a life of temperance, conformable to the dictates of right 
I’eason ? We reclaim women from immodesty, quarrelling with, or 
parting from their husbands ; men from the wild extravagance of 
the sports and theatres ; and restrain youth, who are prone to vice 
and luxury, by painting, not only the vileness of lust, but the punish- 
ment reserved for the vicious and dissolute.” 

4. They are not Christians,” says Lactantius, (who flourished 
A. n. 306,) “ but pagans, who rob by land, and commit piracy by 
sea ; who poison their wives for their dowries, or their husbands that 
they may marry their adulterers ; who strangle or expose their in- 
fants, commit incest with their daughters, sisters, mothei'S, or vestals, 
who prostitute their bodies to unnatural lusts, seek heaven by witch- 
craft, and commit other crimes odious to relate.” The same writer 
also, contrasting the contradictions between the doctrines, precepts, 
and practice of the philosophers, and the little effects that resulted, 
from them, with the purity and efficacy of the Gospel, has the fol- 
lowing animated passage : Give me a man who is choleric, abusive 

1 Apol. c. 2. "2 Tertullian, Apol. c. 3. 

3 Origon contra Cclsum, lib. i. Origen was singularly eminent for his exemplary 
learning and piety. 

4 liactantius, Instiu Divin, lib. v. c. 9. Op. tom. i. pp. 349, 350, Edit Bipont. 
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in his language, headstrong, and unruly ; with a very few words, — 
the words of God, — I will render him as gentle as a lamb. Give 
me a greedy, coveteous, parsimonious man, and I will presently re- 
turn him to you a generous creature, freely bestowing his money by 
handfuls. Give me a cruel and blood-thirsty man ; instantly his 
ferocity shall be transformed into a truly mild and merciful disposi- 
tion. Give me an unjust man, a foolish man, a sinful man ; and on 
a sudden he shall become honest, wise, and virtuous. So great is 
the efficacy of divine wisdom, that when once admitted into the hu- 
man heart, it ex}}els folly, the parent of all vice ; and in accomplish- 
ing this great end, there is no occasion for any expense, no absolute 
need of books, or deep and long study or meditation. The benefit 
is conferred gratuitously, easily, expeditiously; provided the ears 
and the heart thirst after wisdom. Did or could any of the heathen 
philosophers accomplish such important purposes as these ?” ^ Thus 
is the infinite superiority of Christianity evinced, in a moral point of 
view, over every other system of philosophy. Lactantius, it should 
be recollected, had himself been a heathen philosopher, and here 
delivers the result of his own experience. 

Though we cannot expect from pagans direct testimonies to the 
virtues of men whom they cruelly persecuted, yet the works of hea- 
then writers incidentally furnish ample and sufficient proofs of their 
innocence and worth. To adduce one or two instances : — it was a 
common saying of the heathens, that a person was a good man, only 
he was a Christian. Pliny, in the memorable letter already cited \ 
says, on the information of some apostate Christians, that their great 
crime consisted in assembling together on a stated day before light, 
to sing hymns to Christ as God ; and that they bound themselves 
by oath, not to the commission of any wickedness, but not to be 
guilty of thefts or robbery^ or adultery^ never to falsify their 
NOR fo deny a fledge committed to them isohen called upon to return it. 
He adds, that though he put two Christian women to the torture^ he 
discovered nothing besides a bad and excessive superstition. In • 
the course of time, the perseverance of Christians in a life of exem- 
plary piety prevailed so far that the apostate emperor Julian, in an 
epistle to Arsacius, an heathen pontiff (written a, d. 430 ®), recom- 
mended their charities and other virtues to the imitation of the pa- 
gans, and desired Arsacius to turn his eyes to the means by which 
the superstition of the Christians was propagated, viz. by sanctity of 
life^ by kindness to strangers^ and by the attention they yaid to the 
burial of the dead. He recommends an imitation of their virtues; 
exhorts the pontiff to prevail on the priests of Galatia to attend to 
the worship of the Gods; enjoins works of charity; and desires him 
to relieve the distressed, and build houses for the accommodation 
of strangers of whatever religion. « It isf adds the emperor, a 
disgrace to the pagans to disregard those <f their own religion^ while 
Christians do kind (fffices to strangers and enemies'' From this ad- 
mission of Julian, it is evident that the Christians were improved in 

1 Lactantius, Instit. Divin, lib. iii. c. 36. tom, i. p. 232. Edit. Binont. 

* Seep. 194. Sifj)ra. 3 Julian. Epist. 100. 
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benevolence and morals by the Gospel ; and even the heathens were 
improved by the example of the Christians. These involuntary tes- 
timonies of heathens to the innocence and virtues of the primitive 
Christians, we shall find corroborated by various other proofs, which 
we now proceed briefly to exhibit. 

IL If we advert to the Effects of Christianity on society 
IN GENERAL, we shall find that the benevolent spirit of the Gospel 
served as a bond of union between independent nations ; broke down 
the partition which separated the Heathens and Jews, abated their 
prejudices, and rendered them more liberal to each other. It checked 
pride and revenge, those sources of war and bloodshed, and promoted 
humility and forgiveness; it rendered its sincere professors just and 
honest, and inspired them with firmness under persecution. The 
apostles and evangelists endured the severest sufferings rather than 
renounce their religion; nor could the primitive Christians who 
succeeded them be induced by threats or torments to desert their 
profession. They neither repined nor railed at their enemies, but 
endured various excruciating torments with invincible meekness, 
patience, and resignation. Further, wherever, the benign influence 
of the Gospel has penetrated, it has descended into families, and 
carried with it peace and happiness. The female sex, which is de- 
graded and maltreated in modern heathen nations, as it was among 
many of the antient pagan nations, is elevated, wherever the Gospel 
has spread, to that rank in society to which it is so justly intitled, 
and the civil, moral, and religious condition of women, has been 
pi’oportionably improved. ^ "" Polygamy, has been abolished, and di- 
vorce is permitted, — not to gratify the levity, caprice, or profligacy 
of either party, (for in Rome at least the w^onieif also ha^J the power 
of divorce, where theirlicentiousness was equal to that of the men,) 
— but only in the case of unfaithfulness to the nuptial vow. It is 
true that, in certain countries of Europe, where the Christian reli- 
gion has been so far corrupted as to lose nearly all its influence, 
illicit connections may be formed, adulterous intrigues pursued, and 
even crimes against nature perpetrated, wdth but little dishonour. 
But it is not so in Britain and other Protestant countries, where the 
Gospel has had a freer course : for, though the same dispositions 
are discovered in great numbers of persons, yet the fear of the public 
frown holds most of them in awe. From the lowest degradation 
and oppression, the female sex has been raised to respect, cultivation, 
and refinement, to a rank and influence in society, which they pos- 
sess only in Christian countries, where their interest and happiness 
are uniformly and properly consulted in every important concern in 
life. We have no public indecencies between the sexes, no law that 
requires prostitution. If any unnatural crimes be perpetrated, they 
are not common ; much less are they tolerated by the laws, or coun- 
tenanced by public opinion. On the contrary, the odium which fol- 


I OcT tliis subject the reader will find a collection of interesting facts, compiled from 
various writers, in an “ Essay on what Christianity has done for Women,” prefixed to the 
second volume of “ Female Scripture Biography, by F. A. Cox, A. M.” London, 1817, 
vols. 8vo. 
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lows such practices is sufficient to stamp the perpetrators of them with 
perpetual infamy in the land. Rapes, incests, and adulteries, are not 
only punishable by law, but odious in the estimation of the public. 
No one can live in the hnomi practice of fornication, lying, theft, 
fraud, or cruelty, and retain his character. It cannot be pleaded in 
excuse with us, as it is in China or Hindostan (and as the profligate 
Rousseau pleaded when he sent his illegitimate offspring to the 
foundling hospital), that such thhigs are the custom of the country ^ 

Further, the harshness of parental authority has been restrained; 
the barbarous practice of exposing or depriving of life, weak, de- 
formed, or helpless children (which was sanctioned by the laws of 
many states) has been abolished, and hospitals have been instituted 
for the preservation of deserted children ; and what was then deemed 
a wise political expedient to rid the state of useless and troublesome 
members, is novr justly considered and punished as the most atro- 
cious of crimes. And that uncontrouled power, which was pos- 
sessed by fathers and husbands, and which rendered the condition 
of sons worse than that of slaves and exposed wives to the most 
cruel treatment ^ has been annihilated by the gentle spirit of Chris- 
tianity. The system of domestic slavery, which subjected the greater 
part of mankind to the capricious tyranny of a few free-born mas- 
ters, — who treated and valued them like beasts, while they were 
sometimes made the sacrifice of a youthful frolic, and murdered in 
the streets and roads, by thousands for amusement, — is fully ex- 
tinguished ; and our own times have witnessed another triumph of 
Christian benevolence, in the efforts made to extirpate (at least in 
this country) the infamous traffic in human beings : the success of 
which efforts is to be ascribed solely to the influence of Christianity 
in directing public opinion. 

Thus, while the Gospel prescribes the best rules for promoting 
family peace and domestic happiness, it has also removed the great 
obstacles which have often impeded it. The condition of the in- 
ferior and dependent ranks of society has been ameliorated ; and 
every varied form of human misery finds some alleviation from the 
active diligence of private benevolence, and the munificent provisions 
of public charity. The heathens had no public places for the ac- 
commodation of the sick, the poor, the widow, or the orphan, nor 

I « The cruelty of the Roman law, not content with the destruction of infants, extended 
its severity even to the adult : it considered children not as persons but as ihings, as part 
of the furniture of the family mansion, which the master of the family might rmove, or 
sell, or destroy, like any other part of the furniture, at his discretion. In one respect the 
condition of a son was worse than that of a slave. A slave could only be sold once, a son 
THREE times ; and he might be mprisoned, scourged, exUed, or put to death by the pater- 
familias, without appeal to any other tribunal. (Nieuport de Ritibus Romanis, p. 585.) 
With respect to daughters, there was an act of power more exquisitely cruel perhaps than 
all the rest. The father could compel his married daughter to repudiate a husband whom 
she tenderly loved, and whom he himself had approved, (Esprit des Loix, liv. xxvi, c. 3.) 
Bp. Porteu&*s Beneficial Elfects of Christianity, in his Tiacts, p. 379. 

® What was, if possible, still more preposterous and intolerable, the wife herself, though 
the mother perhaps of a numerous family, was subjected, no less than her children, to the 
paternal authority and despotic will of her husband. She was in the eye of the law con- 
sidered as bis daughter, and might be retained or dismissed at pleasure ; and for certain 
crimes (some of them of a very trivial nature), might he put to death. Ibid. 
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was there a single hospital in the whole heathen world: whereas 
every Christian country abounds with charitable institutions for 
those humane purposes. The flow of beneficences proceeding from 
this divine source (especially in this highly favoured country) has 
scarcely left any means untried for meliorating the sufferings of the 
poor: it has erected asylums for almost every form of human misery, 
for all the children of the needy, for the destitute, and for the house- 
less. It has extended itself to the abodes of guilt and crime, and has 
attempted to put within the reach of the prisoner all the comforts 
that are compatible with the strict claims of justice ; and it has even 
reached the inferior animals, by procuring for them gentle treatment, 
and constituting tliem objects of legal protection. In vain may we 
search in the writings of pagan moralists for exhortations to benevo- 
lence like this ; not a word is to be found in Cicero’s Offices, of active 
and liberal love to the poor, to slaves, to criminals, to the brute crea- 
tion, in short, to any, except friends and relations, or for merely 
worldly and selfish purposes: and if modem moralists do better, 
Christianity may claim the praise. What terminated the horrid 
gladiatorial massacres and murders, which destroyed so many thou- 
sands of unhappy persons among the Romans ? — • Christianity, 
What has instituted so many establishments for the reclaiming of the 
vicious, and for instructing even criminals ? — Christianity. What 
has meliorated the condition and procured security to the lives of in- 
solvent debtors, whose misfortunes — not their faults — place them 
in the power of merciless creditors ? — Christianity. What has 
protected widows and orphans against injustice, — orphan princes 
against usurpers and rebellious subjects, — subjects against exaction 
and oppression, — the weak against the po'werful in suits at law, — 
the goods and the persons of the shipwrecked against plunderers, ~ 
and, in short, every description of persons against the distress which 
would otherwise have overwhelmed them ? — Christianity. What 
has discouraged suicides ? — Christianity. The heathens very fre- 
quently committed suicide agreeably to their religious or philoso- 
phical dogmas ; but 7io real Christian can commit this crime with- 
out knowing that he is acting contrary to the principles of the 
Gospel, committing murder, and clearly violating a divine command. 
What has discouraged the absurd practice of duels, or deciding 
doubtful or disputed points by single combat, which obtained so ge- 
nerally in the north and west of Europe? — Christianity. It is 
true that, from a false notion of honour, duels continue to be fought, 
often for the most frivolous or imaginary affront ; but these are not 
chargeable to the Gospel, which prohibits murder of every kind; 
and the men who engage in such duels, show by their conduct that, 
though they may profess and call themselves Christians^ they are 
TOTALLY DESTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE, and act in Utter dis- 
regard of the laws of a Christian country (at least of this country), 
which prohibit them, under severe penalties. ^ 


1 By the law of lilnglaiid, where the parties meet with an intent to murder, — (and with 
what otljer intent, we may ask, can they meet? since challenges are always sent at least one 
or two days before the duel takes place, so that they meet deliberately and with a determin- 
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III. From society, generally, let us ascend to the influence of 
Christianity on the religion- and government of states and 
COUNTRIES. 

Wherever the Gospel has spread, we have the most satisfactory 
evidence of its mighty efficacy as a means of improving the present 
condition of man. Polytheism and idolatry, together with human 
sacrifices, and all tlieir* attendant cruelties and profligate immorali- 
ties, have been abolished. And as soon as nations and governments 
became Christian, they were actuated by that mild, benevolent, and 
generous spirit, which the early believers had displayed even in the 
midst of calumny, insult, and persecution. Those princes who em- 
braced Christianity, became more humble than their heathen pre- 
decessors ,* blended Christian morality with their civil institutes ; and 
transcribed into their political codes the humanity and benevolence 
inspired by their religion. Fewer kings were murdered, and few^er 
revolutions took place in Christian than in pagan states. It is the 
power of the Gospel alone that has greatly reformed the laws of 

ation to take each other’s lives, — thinking it their duty as gentlemen, and claiming it as 
their right to wanton with their own lives and the lives of others, without any warrant for 
it either human or divine,) — if one party kills the other, it comes within the notion of 
murder, and is punishable accordingly. So repugnant indeed is our law that not only 
the principal who actually kills the other, but also his seconds, are guilty of murder, 
whether they fought or not; and it is held, that the seconds of the paity slain are likewise 
guilty as accessaries. See Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. iv. p, 1 99. 

The modern practice of duelling is considered as absolutely necessary to piotcct men 
from insult: but, that it is a mere custom, and unnecessary for that pm pose, is evident 
from the fact, that females, the Christian societies called Quakeis, and Unitas Fratrum or 
United Brethren, and ministers of the gospel, aie scarcely more insulted than the man who 
%vi)l fight. It is strange,” Dr. Ryan remarks with equal foice and justice, that fight- 
ing should be considered a pi oof of the truth, honour, or honesty of the duellist: a 
man may possess personal courage w'lthout another good quality. The liar, the knave, 
the seducer of his friend’s wife, will fight. He who was a villain before he fought will 
still be a Villain, and, in some cases, a greater villain than if he Iiad declined the combat. 
If a man is so grossly insulted, that his religious principle is not suflSciently strong to sup- 
port him under the aifront, let him challenge the aggressor, form a resolution not to fire, 
and commit this resolution, sealed up, to his second. If he escapes, let him prosecute at 
law; if he is killed, let his friends prosecute for a w’anton and unprovoked murder, I 
knew a gentleman, w’ho had fought many duels, receive a challenge for a trifling offence; 
he made an apology, which the challenger did not accept of, but insisted on a meeting. 
When the challenged, went to the ground, he carried a paper, stating the offence, his offer 
of an apology, his piivate resolution not to fire, with a direction to his friends to prosecute 
for murder, if he should fall. The challenger fired without effect; his antagonist did not 
fire, but prosecuted him at law, and caused him to be imprisoned. Though the challenger 
w-as thus punished for firing, it is probable he would have escaped unpunished if he had 
killed his opponent, as Junes are in the habit of perjuring themselves in support of this 
practice. They find a man guilty of a hi each of the peace who sends a challenge, or fires 
without hitting, but acquit him if he kills in consequence of that challenge ! Their usual 
verdict, that the survivor killed in his own defence, is generally false, decanse self-pre- 
sermtion seldom icquircs a man to hll his antagonist, Wliere the combatants are supposed 
to fire at the same instant, each stands as good a chance of escaping, where he reserves his 
shot, as w'here he discharges it, provided his opponent is not apprised of his intention. He 
defends his honour by standing his adversary’s fire, and his reserved shot protects his own 
life and that of his antagonist. He, theiefoie, who unnecessarily kills, has no claim to 
impunity on the plea of self-defence, and juries who urge that plea are absolutely perjured. 
The jury-man, however, has piecedents for disregarding his oath: most juiies perjured 
themselves in the same way, and he is satisfied ; as if he w’as not accountable to God, and 
to society, for his perjuiy, and for the evils which generally arise from the encouragement 
of duels. ” (0r. liyan’s History of the Effects of Religion on Mankind, pp. 121, 122.) 

Most of the preceding observations are equally applicable to the brutal practice of 
priEe-fighting, 
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nations, and has diminished the horrors of war. That it has not 
hitherto been sufficient to banish unjust wars from the earth, is true; 
and, as an acute writer has forcibly remarked, it would have been 
wonderful if it had, seeing it has never yet been cordially embraced 
by the majority, nor perhaps by the preponderating part of any na- 
tion. Nevertheless it has had its influence^ and that influence has 
been of the most beneficial kind for the happiness of man. For, the 
cold inhumanity, which considered war, not as the greatest scourge 
of the human race, but as the prime business and most exquisite gra- 
tification of life ; — the restless ambition, passion for martial achieve- 
ments, and ferocious rapacity, which produced the most unprovoked 
aggressions ; — the implacable and vindictive spirit with which wars 
were carried on, and which, consequently, for many ages, over- 
whelmed the world with bloodshed, luiin, and desolation; — that 
relentless cruelty which condemned the unhappy captive to perpetual 
slavery, or to an ignominious death (sometimes by torture) by the 
hand of the executioner ; — the desolations of whole countries, to- 
gether with the utter destruction of flourishing and opulent cities, and 
that relentless cruelty which spared not from massacre and extermin- 
ation the unoffending female, the helpless infant, and the decre- 
pitude of old age ; — these are outrages, of which we seldom, if ever, 
hear in the wars carried on by professing Christians, though nothing 
was more frequent among the most polished nations of antiquity, and 
those most celebrated for their private and public virtue. (Such were 
the y)agan notions of virtue !) 

It is the spirit of Christianity alone, which moderating the views 
of sovereigns and states, and directing the measures of government 
to the legitimate objects of its institution, viz. — the promotion of the 
welfare of society and the preservation of its moral interests, -r- leads 
to an equitable consideration of the rights and independence of other 
nations, and to an unremitted regard to the well-being of the com- 
munity over which it presides. It is the spirit of just and reasonable 
policy, which inspires rulers with a desire of fulfilling the intentions 
of God, who appointed them as a terror to evil-doers^ and for the 
jpt'aise of them that do well s teaching them to promote, upon general 
and permanent principles, the interests of every class of society, and 
to ground the confidence of power on the observance of the just 
claims of every department.” Hence the antient fierceness of des- 
potism, where such a form of government still exists, .has been limit- 
ed and assuaged. Those arbitrary laws, and that perversion and 
corruption of justice, which prevailed at Athens, and especially at 
Rome, during the latter periods of the republic, have disappeared 
from the codes of Christian states, especially in our own country. 
These great civil blessings, it may be safely affirmed, are in a great 
degree owing to the influence which the spirit of Christianity has 
had on our civil constitution, (with wdiich it is so closely and essen- 
tially interwoven, that it is part of the common law of England®,) on 


1 Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, p. 134. 

® X)r, Gray’s Connection of Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. i. p.219. 

3 Blackatone’s Commentaries, by Professor Christian, vol. iv. p. 59. and note (5). 
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the temper of our governors and of the people, on the temper of the 
laws, and of those who framed them, as well as of those who admi- 
nister them. It is this holy influence of Christianity, principally? 

which, by mitigating in some degi’ee the rancour of contending 
factions against each other, and inspiring them with some little share 
of mutual charity and forbearance, has hitherto preserved this coun- 
try from those scenes of carnage and devastation, that stain and dis- 
grace the annals of antierit history. It is this, which has, in general? 
restrained our provincial governors from exceeding the bounds of 
equity and humanity in their administration ; and has carried even 
to our most distant colonies a large share of the freedom, the justice, 
the ease, the tranquillity, the security and prosperity of the parent 
state. It is this, in fine, which has impressed on the minds of our 
magistrates and our judges, that strong sense of duly to God, to 
man, and to their country, that sacred regard to justice and rectitude, 
wJiicli renders them, beyond all example, impartial, upright, and un- 
corrupt; which secures to every rank of men the equal benefit of 
the laws, which extends to the meanest their protection, and brings 
the greatest under their controuL” ^ 

IV. But the blessings conferred by Christianity on the world are 
not confined to ameliorating the moral, civil, religious, and political 
condition of mankind : the most polished nations, now in existence, 
are indebted to it for the preservation and diffusion of literature and 
the elegant arts of painting, statuary, architecture, and music. Chris- 
tianity has been instrumental in preserving and disseminating moral, 
classical, and theological Knowledge, in every nation where it has 
been established. The law, the gospel, the comments on them, and 
the works of the fathei’s, were written in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin : 
so that a knowledge of these three languages became indispensably 
necessary to every man who wished to be an intelligent Christian. 
Christianity being contained in books, the use of letters became ne- 
cessary to its teachers ; nor could learning have been entirely lost, 
while there was an order of men, who were obliged to possess a mo- 
derate share of it, to qualify them for the priesthood, and intitle 
them to its emoluments. In the time of Tacitus, (a. d, 108,)^ the 
German nations were strangers to letters ; and the two following facts 
])rove, that other nations were likely to continue illiterate, had not 
the teachers of the Gospel exerted themselves for their instruction. 
The Goths, having made themselves masters of Athens, (a. d. 270,) 
brought together into one heap all the books they found there, and 
would have consumed the valuable treasure, had not one of them 
told his companions, that while the Greeks amused themselves with 
those they neglected the art of war and were easily overcome.^ 
Theodoric, a Gothic prince, (a, d. 293,) would not suffer the children 
of his subjects to be instructed in the sciences ; imagining, that such 
instruction enervated the mind, rendered men unfit for martial ex- 
ploits ; and that the boy who trembled at the rod, would never look 

1 Bp, Porteus’s Tracts, p. S83. 

® De Moribus Germ. c. ii. iii. 

3 Zonaras, Annal. lib.xii. c. 26. Gibbon’s Hist, vol.i. p,434. 
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undaunted at the sword or spear. ^ But no sooner was Christianity 
propagated among barbarians, than they were instructed in the use 
of letters. Ulphilas, a Gothic bishop, (a. n. 380,) invented letters 
for his illiterate countrymen, translated the Bible into the vulgar 
tongue for their use, and instructed them in its doctrines ; and some 
Goths soon became so well informed, that they compared their ver- 
sion with the Latin, the Greek, and the Hebrew originals.'^ Before 
the introduction of Christianity in Ireland, the natives had no 
alphabet, no annals but their verses, nor any thing but memory to 
preserve their verses, their antiquities, the genealogies of their kings, 
and the exploits of their heroes. The more verses a man could 
repeat the more learned he was deemed, while the bard who com- 
posed any thing new was sure of being respected by the kings and 
people.*^ This was the stale of the Irish, when the Christian mis- 
sionaries came to instruct them in the use of letters, and in the truths 
of the Gospel. Such a change, however, was wrought in them by 
Christianity and its teachers, that Ireland was styled the island of 
very pious and very learned men. Ansgarius *^5 the chief apostle of the 
northern nations, not only preached the Gospel to those barbarians, 
but established schools, for tlie instruction of youth in religion and 
letters. Cyril and Methodius ^5 who converted the Bulgarians, Mo- 
ravians, and Bohemians, about the same time, previously invented 
the Slavic alphabet, and translated the Bible, and some Greek and 
Latin authors, into the Slavic tongue, for the purpose of expanding 
their narrow minds, and softening their hard hearts to mildness and 
pity. Nearly the same may be said of other barbarians who became 
proselytes of the Gospel. In Russia the teachers of Christianity 
recommended, at the same time, the Gospel and letters, the rudi- 
ments of the arts, of law, and order : and were seconded in their 
exertions by religious princes, who employed skilful Greeks for 
decorating the cities, and for the instruction of the people. The 
dome and paintings of [the famous Cathedral of] St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople were rudely copied in the Russian churches of Kiow and 
Novogorod ; the writings of the fathers were translated into the 
Sclavonic language ; and three hundred noble youths were invited, 
or compelled, to attend lectures in the college of Jaroslaus.” ® In 
various parts of Europe, edifices for divine worship arose under the 
fostering care of the clergy, aided by the munificence of sovereigns 
and of the laity ; and though these were sometimes influenced by 
unworthy motives, yet the effect has not been the less beneficial to 
the arts of painting, design, architecture, and music, whose professors 
were encouraged to the exertion of their talents by liberal remun- 
eration. When, however, the love of literature was succeeded by 
the love of arms (which was particularly the case during the middle 
ages) few had inducements to study, except those who were edu- 
cated and destined for the sacred office ; nor could a knowledge of 


I Procop* De Bello^ Goth. lib. i. c. 2. 

« Socrat. lib. iv. c. 32. Sozom. lib, vi. c. 36, Pbilostorg. lib. ii. c, 5. 

3 Bollandi Acta, March, xvii, ^ Mabillon, Annal. 826. 

3 Balbini MisccU, parti, ® Gibbon’s Hist, vol, x, p. 244. 
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the Greek and Roman classics have been propagated so universally as 
it was, had not the clergy found them necessary for understanding 
the Scriptures and the works of the fathers. By these means, they 
possessed most of the learning of those times, and handed it down to 
their successors, who had the merit of collecting, transcribing, and 
preserving books, which otherwise must have perished, when a 
taste for erudition was almost extinct, and the passion of laymen was 
directed to arms* ^ 

On the subversion of the Greek empire by the Mohammedans, in 
1453, literature took refuge in the west of Europe, where many of 
the clergy were among its most strenuous supporters. At length, 
learning emerged from the silence of the cloister, whither she had 
retreated, and where she had been preserved from destruction : and 
her appearance was followed by a revival of all the blessings which 
she so eminently bestows. The reformation promoted, still more, 
the cause of learning ,* and its general diffusion has been aided most 
signally by the discovery and almost universal adoption of the art of 
printing. The modern opposers of revelation, however, reasoning in 
a retrograde motion, ascribe all our improvements to philosophy. 
But it was religion^ the heligion of Christ, that took the lead. The 
Reformers opened to us the Scriptures, and broke all those fetters 
that shackled human reason. Philosophy crept humbly in her train, 
profited by her labours and sufferings ; and now ungratefully claims 
all the honour and praise to herself. Luther, Melancthon, and 
Cranmer preceded Lord Bacon, Boyle, Newton, and Locke. The 
horrible excesses that will for ever disgrace the annals of the French 
revolution, are not chargeable upon Christianity. The French 
nation renounced Christianity before they plunged into such crimes. 
Philosophy and reason were their boasted guides. Besides, Chris- 
tianity ought not to be charged with all the crimes of those who have 
assumed its name. No institution has ever been able to prevent all 
the excesses which it forbad ; nor is it peculiar to the Christian reve- 
lation, that it has sometimes furnished a pretext for introducing those 
very evils and oppressions, which it w^as designed to remedy.® But 


1 The Literary Benefits conferred on the world by Christianity, are thus concisely but 
forcibly stated by Br. Jortixi. “ To whom,** says he, are wo indebted for the knowledge 
of antiquities, sacred and secular, for every thing that is called Philology^ or the Literm 
Humamores F To Christians. To whom, for grammars and dictionaries of the learned 
languages ? To Christians. To whom, for chronology, and the continuation of history 
through many centuries ? To Christians. To whom, for rational systems of morality and 
of natural religion ? To Christians. To whom, for improvements in natural philosophy, 
and for the application of these discoveries to religious purposes? To Christians. To 
whom, for metaphysical researches, cairied as far as the subject will permit? To Christians. 
To whom, for the moral rules to be observed by nations in war and peace ? To Christians, 
To whom, for jurisprudence and political knowledge, and for settling the rights (f sul^ccts, 
both civil and religious, upon a proper foundation ? To Christians — not to atheists or 
deists, some of whom (as Hobbes in particular) have been known advocates for tyranny.** 
(Jortin*s Sermons, vol.vii. pp. S7S, S74,) He further observes, that some of the atheisti- 
cal and deistical writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (and the remark is 
equally applicable to those of our own times), were « ignorant and illiterate, most of them 
a sort of half-scholars, and retailers of second-hand wares, none of them eminently learned, 

or contributors to the advancement of erudition and knowledge in any material article.** 

(Ibid. p. 373.) 

On the subject above noticed, the reader will find some excellent and forcible remarks 
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the mischiefs which, through the corrupt passions of men, have been 
the accidental consequences of Christianity, ought not to be imputed 
to its spirit. The Legislator of the universe, in promulgating the 
sublime laws of Christianity, — though he furnished men with mo- 
tives calculated to elevate them to his throne, and to extend their 
hopes far beyond the grave, — did not at the same time transform 
the intelligent creatures, to whom he gave those laws, into mere 
machines. He has given them the yovoer either to conform to Christian 
yrcceyts or to infringe them; and thus has placed in their own hands 
their own destiny. If, after this, a great many of them reject the good 
and choose the evil, the fault is manifestly theirs, and not his, who 
by so many the most ti’emendous denunciations, warns them against 
the latter, and by the most alluring invitations solicits them to the 
former.” Were all men to become sincere believers in the heavenly 
doctrines of the Gospel, and were all honestly disposed to obey its 
holy precepts, nothing is better calculated to diffuse real comfort, 
peace, and happiness in this world. Indeed, whoever will candidly 
and attentively compare the morals of professing Christians through- 
out the world, defective as they are, with those of the heathen na- 
tions in a similar .stage of society, will be convinced that the effects 
of Christianity have been exceedingly beneficial. Some vices were 
not forbidden, v^hile others w^ere applauded, by the antients ; but the 
vices of the Christian, the sins of the heart as well as the life, are all 
forbidden by the Gospel. It has silently communicated innumerable 
blessings to individuals. Besides those enumerated in the preceding 
pages we may observe, that through its blessed influence, crimes 
are less malignant; the manners of mankind are softened and hu- 
manised, to a degree unknown in antient times; a more general 
respect is paid to the decency of external appearances, and to the 

in Dr. Dewar’s Discourses illustrative of the Designs df Christianity, Disc. IS. intitled 

The Imperfection of Christians no valid Objection to Christianity.” 

1 “ Much general reformation, and happiness, in various ways, hath been introduced 
into the world by the Gospel, both among individuals, and among nations. — But even on 
a supposition it had been otherwise, it proves nothing against the good effects of Chri&ti- 
'anity, if it weie properly obeyed. It only proves, that notwithstanding the purity of the 
Gospel, and its gracious intention of making mankind religious and happy, there are num- 
bers who will not be made religious and happy by it. But what could God Almighty do 
more for man, consistently with leaving him at liberty to act freely? He could only 
give him a rule to walk by, and reason to enforce that rule ; unless he had changed his 
nature, and, by giving him a new religion, had wrought a standing miracle to force his 
obedience to it. So that, of course, the world will always be divided into two sorts of 
people — such as are deaf to all the calls of religion ; and such as live up to its rules. 
Among these latter only are to be found those who feel the happiness of living under Gos- 
pel laws. It would be a wonderful thing, indeed, if those should profit by them, who 
never trouble their heads about them. Tlie patient, who rejects the medicine, must not 
hope to remove the disease. Our Saviour himself, you remember, prophesied, in the pa- 
rable of the sower, of the different reception which bis Gospel should meet among different 
men. Some seed, he tells you, would fall among thorns, and be choaked — others on 
beaten ground, And be picked up — but that still there w'ould bo some which would fall 
on good ground, and bring forth fruit in abundance. The Christian religion, therefore, is 
not meant to work by force, or like a charm, on the minds of men. If it did, there could 
be no goodness in the observance of it ; but it is intended mercifully to guide those to hap- 
piness, who will listen to its gracious voice. So that when we look into the w'orld, and 
wish to see the effects of religion, we must look for it only among real Christians — among 
those who truly live up to its laws — and not among those who happen to live in a Chris- 
tian country, and are Christians only in name.** — Gilpin’s Sermons, voL iii. pp. II. 
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sentiments of virtuous and pious men ; and although much wicked- 
ness still remains among the nominal professors of the Christian 
faith, who are Christians in name, but little better than heathens in 
practice, yet a large portion of piety and virtue silently exists among 
the middle and lowei’ classes of mankind, who in every age and 
country form the greatest part of the community. Nay, in Christian 
countries, even the wicked themselves (w^ho have not cast off all 
religion, and deliberately renounced the Gospel,) are greatly restrained 
by the fear of future punishments, which are so clearly set forth in 
the Gospel, So that mankind are, upon the whole, even in a tem- 
poral point of view, under infinite obligations to the mild and pacific 
temper of the Gospel, and have reaped more substantial worldly 
benefits from it, than from any other institution upon eartli : and, 
whatever of sobriety or moral virtue is to be found either in the 
wTitings or lives of the opposers of revelation in modern times, they 
are indebted for it to that very Christianity which they are impo- 
tently endeavouring to subvert « To say nothing of the best ideas 
of the old philosophers on moral subjects being derived from reve- 
lation (of which there is considerable evidence ^), it is manifest that, 
so far as the moderns exceed them, it is principally, if not entirely, 
owing to this medium of instruction. The Scriptures having diffused 
the light, they have insensibly imbibed it : and finding it to accord 
with reason, they flatter themselves that reason has discovered it. 
« After grazing,” as one expresses it, « in the pastures of revelation, 
they boast of growing fat by nature.” — So long as they reside among 
people, whose ideas of right and wrong are formed by «he morality 
of the Gospel, they must (unless they wish to be stigmatised as pro- 
fligates) behave with some degree of decorum. Where the conduct 
is uniform and consistent, charity, and even justice, will lead us to put 
the best construction upon the motive; but when we see men uneasy 
under restraints, and continually wTiting in favour of vices which they 
dare not openly practise, we are justified in imputing their sobriety not 
to principle, but to the circumstances attending their situation.” 

^ A glance at the devotions of the Gentiles will show that, with very few exceptions, 
there was nothing spiritual in their prayers, — no thanksgiving, — no request for divine 
assistance in Uie performance of thoir duty, — no pious sorrow and acknowledgment of 
their offences. But « after the propagation of the Chiistian religion, we 6nd forms of 
adoration m some Pagcm writers which are more rational and spiritual than the old hymns 
and prayers of their ancestors ; and wo may reasonably suppose that these improvements 
m*ose from the Gospel. See Prod Hymn, ad Solem, ct ad Musas ; Jamhlich, de Myst. 
Egypt* § 5. c. 26 i Simpl. in Epiclet. ad Jin. to whom I wish I could add Maximtts Tynns. 
It IS pity that he who on other accounts deserves commendation, should have taught that 
prayer to God was superfluous, Dwc. 30. See also Juvenal sl. 346. and the Comment- 
ators. Seneca says, Primus est dcoruin culttis, decs credere : deinde reddere Hits mc^estatem 

suam, reddere^ honiuttem Tis deos j^ropUiarer bonus eslo. Satis Ulos coluU quisquis imU 

tatus est. Bpist. 95. p. 470. But that he did not think prayer to be useless and un- 
necessary, as some may fancy from these words, will appear from the following places. 
Nos quoque emtimamus vota jn-oficerey salvd vi et potestate fatorum. Q.uMam enim a JOiis 
tmmortalibus ita suspensa relicta sunt, vt in bonum vertant, si admotce Diis preces fuerinty si 
Vota iii^cepta. Nat. Q,uaest. ii. 57. Itaqnenon dat Dcus beneficiay — non exaudit precan^ 
tiuni voces et undique sublaiis in ccelum manibtes vota Jacientium pnivata ac publica. Quod 
profecio non ^erety nec in kunefurorem omnes moHales consensissent alloquendi surda nu- 
mim eltn^mces Peosy nisi nossent illorum benejeia nunc ultra oblatoy nunc oraTdibus 
data. IJe Bmf. IV, 4.” (Jortin’s Discourses on the Christian Religion, p. 267* note.l 
c Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, p. 1 1 3. » ? ; 
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V. It were no difficult task to adduce from the page of history, 
numerous facts that would fully confirm the preceding general sur- 
vey of the effect produced by the influence of Christianity. A few 
additional instances, however, must suffice. Wherever Christian 
missionaries have gone, the most barbarous heathen nations have be- 
come civilised. Some of them were cannibals ; others worshipped 
their swords as gods : and all of them offered human victims to their 
idols. The ferocious became mild; those who prowled about for 
plunder, acquired settled property, as well as a relish for domestic 
happiness ; persons who dwelt in caves or Imls, learned from mis- 
sionaries the art of building ; they who fed on raw flesh, applied to 
agriculture ; men who had been clothed in skins, and were strangers 
to manufactures, enjoyed the comforts of apparel ; and the violent 
and rapacious renounced their rapine and plunder. The various 
tribes that inhabited Germany, ceased to sacrifice men after the in- 
troduction of Christianity ; nor did the Huns continue to be strangers 
to the difference of right and wrong, after they embraced it. The 
Geloni and other Scythian tribes, ceased to use the skins of their 
enemies for clothes ; and the Heruli (who latterly overran and de- 
vastated the western empire) no longer put to death the aged and in- 
firm, as they had formerly done, nor I'equired widows to kill themselves 
at the tombs of their husbands. The aboriginal inhabitants of Ire- 
land, and the Attacotti (a valiant Caledonian tribe), relinquished 
cannibalism, and the Hungarians ceased to devour the hearts of their 
captives, after their conversion. After the conversion also of the Scan- 
dinavian nations, they ceased to commit suicide on principle ; nor 
did their wives and slaves voluntarily devote themselves to death, in 
order to honour the deceased in the paradise of Odin. Christianity 
imparted to the Danes, Norwegians, and Russians, just ideas of pro- 
perty ; and put an end to their piratical expeditions and depredations. 
The northern kingdoms, which were engaged in incessant wars, while 
their inhabitants were heathens, became more pacific after the 
preaching of the Gospel among them. The Danes, S'ivedes, and 
Norwegians, who could only speak a barbarous language, acquired 
the use of letters ; a people who were continually making depredations 
on their neighbours, became content with their own territories ; and 
nations, almost inaccessible on accoun of their cruelty and supersti- 
tion, became gentle and sociable in consequence of their conversion* 
The well-informed lawyer must respect Christianity for the numerous 
benevolent laws to which it gave rise : and every man who has read 
(however slightly) the laws of the emperors Theodosius, Justinian, 
and Charlemagne, or the codes of the Visigoths, Lombards, Anglo- 
Saxons, and other barbai'ous nations, must venerate Christianity as 
the source of many just and merciful laws, which were totally un- 
known to polished as well as to civilised pagans.^ 

Perhaps no country more greatly needed the light of Christianity, 
or h^s been more eminently benefited by it than England. Druidism, 
uniformly more sanguinary than other cruel modifications of pagan- 
ism (though in some respects less erroneous), was succeeded first by 
the impure mythology of Rome, and then by the sanguinary and 
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war-inspiring worship of the deities of the northern hordes, by whom 
it was invaded from time to time, and finally subdued. Never was 
Christianity attended with circumstances more pleasing, or with 
changes more salutary, than among our rude and ferocious fore- 
fathers. The preaching of the Gospel, from the very earliest time 
of the Christian sera, abolished human sacrifices (principally wretched 
captives), that were offered by the Druids ; the rude and unsettled 
Saxons, when converted to Christianity, acquired a relish for the 
comforts of civilised life, and ceased to immolate their captives, or 
the cowardly members of their own army. And the descendants of 
those barbarous savages, who prohibited commercial intercourse with 
strangers, and who thus cruelly put their prisoners to death, now 
feed and clothe them, and encourage intercourse with all the nations 
of the earth. It was the spirit of Christianity, that, in England, put 
a stop to the dreadful animosities of the barons ; that checked the 
perpetual feuds of the darker ages ; that subdued the pride ’and 
fierceness which so convulsed the government of our own and other 
nations ; that gave rise to the singular but beneficial institution of 
chivalry, which tempered the valour of its professors, by uniting in 
the same persons the various and useful virtues of courtesy, humanity, 
honour, and justice ; and, finally, has diffused that spirit of practical 
piety, benevolence, and morality, which have justly rendered Britain 
the glory of all lands. 

Such were the happy changes ^wrought by Christianity on the state 
of society in antient times ; nor has it been less useful among modern 
pagans, so far as its pure and life-giving precepts have been propa- 
gated and inculcated among them. Indeed, on whatever part of the 
field of missionary exertions we fix our attention, we have the most 
satisfactorj- evidence of the mighty efficacy of the Gospel as the 
means of improving the present condition of mankind. Thus, in 
North America, in South America also, in the East Indies and China, 
wherever Christianity has been carried, it has abolished human sa- 
crifices, and all the barbarous practices mentioned in the former part 
of this work ^ ; and has diffused the blessings of civilisation, together 
with the glad tidings of salvation.^ In the West Indies it has miti- 


^ Seepp. 12 — 14. su2^ra^ 

~ Some writers have imagined that certain detestable practices of the pagans were 
abolished by ci\iHsation, and not by the Christian religion. But the falsehood of this 
opinion will appear, by considering, that bloody and obscene customs prevailed among the 
Egyptians, Carthaginians, Greehs, and Homans, who were, in many respects, equal to us 
in literature and civilisation, and yet performed several hideous rites long after they had 
arrived at the pinnacle of lefinement. Polished heathens offered human victims to their 
gods, and were, on particular occasions, guilty of every abomination imputed to the un- 
civilised, except devouiing their children. In all rude nations which embraced the Gos- 
pel, Christianity and civilisation weie as cause and effect, so that the benefits of the latter 
are to be ascribed to the former. As the Gospel softened and civilised barbarians, we 
may fairly attribute to it the happy effects of civilisation. The Prussians and Lithuanians 
having offered human sacrifices, and continued uncivilised till their conversion in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it is probable they would have done so to this day, 
were it not for Christ’ianily, since the Mxngrelians, Circassians, and other heathens, are still 
more rude than Christian nations under nearly the same circumstances of latitude and soil. 
The Chinese and Japanese, though polished nations, and well acquainted with arts and 
manufactures, it is well known, publicly commit crimes which would not be tolerated in 
the rudest Christian kingdom. Upon the whole, it appears that Christianity has exploded 
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gated the horrors of slavery, and converted stubborn captives (bar- 
barously and unjustly torn from their native soil) into valuable 
servants ; so that a real Christian slave, it is well known, is of greater 
value than one who is a pagan. 

Further, in Greenland, among a people who, in addition to all the 
privations which they endure from the severity of the climate, had 
been left in the lowest stages of savage life, the Moravians or United 
Brethren have been instrumental in introducing the comforts and 
endearments of civilisation : and those outcasts of society may now 
be seen enjoying the food and shelter which their industry and per- 
severance had secured for them. With the admission of the doc- 
trines of Christ, they have relinquished their ferocious habits $ they 
resumed the exercise of reason, when they began to practise the 
duties of religion ; and instead of exhibiting the miseries of their 
former condition, we behold the edifying spectacle of men, raising their 
adorations to him who created and redeemed them, and voalking m 
all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless* In South 
Africa, through the divine blessing on the labours of the same mis- 
sionaries, and those of other societies, among a race equally removed 
from the habits of civilisation, — and, perhaps, still more hostile to 
the application of any means of improvement, Christianity has made 
a powerful impression ; and has accomplished a change, which has 
raised those who were placed at the extreme point of human nature 
to the possession of piety, decency, and happiness. Similar effects 
have been produced on the western coast of Africa, through the in-* 
strumentality of the Church Missionary Society : and the same effects 
are uniformly seen to follow its progress. ^ 

In short, in proportion as Christianity advances into the regions of 
paganism, we may confidently anticipate a melioration in the general 
condition of mankind, and a greater equality in the moral and poli- 
tical advantages of every tribe and people. The beneficial effects 
of the Gospel, indeed, are felt even in Mohammedan countries: 
for all the best moral precepts of the Koran are taken, without ac- 
knowledgment, from the Scriptures. Where it agrees with them, it 
tends to advance human happiness : where it differs from them, it is 
generally a rhapsody of falsehoods, contradictions, and absurd fables* 
that will not bear the test of examination. 

As, however, recent facts most powerfully arrest attention, we shall 


several crimes of the civilised as well as barbarous heathen, has taught each of them virtues to 
which he was a stranger, and must, wherever it is established, prevent relapses to paganism, 
and the numerous evils resulting from false systems of religion.i — Dr. Ryan’s History of 
Religion, pp. 277, 278. 

^ The details on which the above statements are founded, may be seen in Crantz’s His- 
tory of Greenland, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1820 ; Latrobe’s Journal of his Visit to South 
Africa in 1815 and 1816, 4to. London, 1818; and in the later Reports of the Satiety 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; of the Church Missionary Society ; of the Society for Missions established 
by the Unitas Fratrura or Moravians; of the London Missionary Society; of the Baptist 
Missions in the East Indies; and of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. — Abstracts of the 
most recent of these Reports of Christian Benevolence (comprising also much important 
geographical information) may be seen in the periodical journal intitled The Missionary 
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adduce one instance more of the glorious triumph of Christianity over 
paganism, which has been achieved in ouvo'wn time^m the Georgian and 
and Society Islands of the southern Pacific Ocean, through the divine 
blessing on the unwearied labours of missionaries, during the last 
twenty-five years. Many thousand adult inhabitants of Otaheite, and 
of seven neighbouring islands, together with their chieftains have 
voluntarily embraced, and made an open profession of the Christian 
faith, without the intervention or influence of any Christian potentate 
or state : and the consequence has been the abolition of thefts — of 
idolatiy^ — of infanticide^ — of Atreoy Society (a privileged order 
that practised the vilest cruelty and abominations), wdth whose total 
dissolution it may be expected that infanticide will entii'ely cease, — 
of human sacrifices^ — of the murder of prisoners taken in battle, — of 
the principal causes of war itself^ — ot polygamy^ — of unnatural crimes^ 
— and of carious other immoral and indecent practices^ both in public 
and private life, that were connected with their idolatry. Instead of 
a rude administration of justice, founded on the arbitrary will of the 
chieftains, a system of equitable laws has been established, with the 
voluntary consent of the sovereign, chieftains, and people, founded 
on the basis of Christian principles. Education, civilisation, and in- 
dustry 2, are rapidly spreading through those islands : for, where the 
precepts of Christianity ar*e diflused, idleness never fails to become dis- 
reputable, and civilisation inevitably follows. Men, devoted to intem- 
perance, cruel, profligate, and ungodly, have been so changed in their 
hearts and lives, as to become virtuous and useful members of society ; 
and many thousand adult persons (besides their children) who a few 
years since were enveloped in error, sensuality, and idolatry, have 
been turned from dumb idols to serve the living and true God. 

Public, social, and domestic worship are universal, and private 
devotion is supposed to be almost universal.^ Who can contemplate 
the former condition of these islands, with their inhabitants groaning, 
and^consuming under the tyranny of a cruel system of idolatry, and 
of vices still more destructive, — and then contrast wdth it the natives 
in their present circumstances, gradually emerging from their former 
darkness and misery under the benign influences of Christianity ; 

* To tlicse are now to be added the inhabitants of several of the Sandwich Islands, 
through tlie divine bles&ing on the labours of the Missionaries sent out by the North 
American Missionary Society, 

2 It is but an act of justice to the directors of the London Missionary Society, to state 
that they have taken the most effectual means for giving permanency and consistency to 
this wonderful revolution, Awaie of the necessity of introducing among the natives a 
system of regular labour, as the best safeguard of moral and religious habits, they sent out 
persons for the express purpose of diiecting the attention of the islanders to the rearing and 
cultivation of the coffee and cotton tiees, and of other indigenous plants. Different 
branches of carpentry,' boatbuilding, and various useful manufactures are now successfully 
carried on in the Georgian and Society Islands. ^ 

5 See the Narrative of the Mission to Otaheite, published by the Directors of the Lon- 
don Misdonary Society, 8vo. London, 1818; and also their Reports for the years 1819 
to 1828 inclusive. Three thousand copies of a Taheitean version of the gospel of St. Luke 
have long been in circulation, besides a large number of spelling books, scripture lessons, ^ 
and catechisms. The number of natives in the Georgian islands only, who are able to 
read, amounts to between 4 and 5000. Schools have been erected, in every distiict, by 
command of the late king Pomarre ; who himself composed the alphabet at the beginninn* 
of the spelling book, and worked off some of die first sheets at the printing press* ^ 
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worshipping the true God, becoming honourable members of the 
Christian church, reading the Holy Scriptures (for a written lan- 
guage has been given to them), advancing in the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, improving in their mental and moral character, and in their 
social habits, with the comforts of civilised life daily multiplying 
around them, — where is the Christian who can contemplate these 
things, and not evidently perceive the finger of Divine Providence,— 
a most convincing proof of the efficacy of the Gospel, and a most power- 
ful incentive, as well as encouragement to further missionary exertions ? 

VI. Such are the effects which Christianity is actually producing 
in our own times. Contrast them with the effects of that atheistical 
philosophy, which a few years since plunged France in desolation, 
misery, and anarchy almost indescribable, and then judge of the 
want of candour and truth, in a living opposer of Christianity, who, 
with such facts before him, could assert that the Christian religion is 
a pestilence more destructive of life, happiness, and peace, than all 
other pestilences combined.’^ ! ! ! 

It is, however, in the private walks of life, especially, that the effi- 
cacy of the Christian system has been practically felt in reclaiming 
the profane and immoral to sobriety, equity, truth, and piety, and 
to an exemplary behaviour in relative life. Having been made free 
from sin^ and become the sei'vants ofGod^ they have their fndt imio 
holiness^ and, after patiently continuing in w’ell-doing, and cheerfully 
bearing various afflictions (supported by the precious promises of 
the Bible), they joyfully meet death ; being cheered by the hope of 
eternal lije^ as the gift of God through Jesus Christ : while they who 
are best acquainted mth the Gospel are most convinced that they 
have been rendered wiser, more holy, as well as more happy, by 
believing it ; and that there is a reality in religion, though vanous 
conflicting interests and passions may keep them from duly embrac- 
ing it. Thei-e are indeed enthusiasts also, but they become such 
by forsaking the old rule of faith and duty for some new fancy ; and 
there are hypocrites^ but they attest the reality and excellency of re- 
ligion by deeming it worth their while to counterfeit it.” ^ 

It is the peculiar glory of the Christian revelation that it is adapted 
to every rank and station in life. Is the Christian favoured with tem- 
poral blessings ? He is instructed how to enjoy them aright, and to 
distribute to the necessities of those who ai'e in want. Are his cir- 
cumstances contracted ? It preserves him from repining. He hath 
learned in vJiatsoeoer state he is^ therewith to be contenL He Jcnaws 
both how to be abased^ and how to abound; — eoery whci'e^ and in all 
things^ he is insbuUed^ both to be full and to be hnngiy^ — both to abound 
and to si^er need'. Nor does the Gospel only produce contentment, 
but it gives to its possessor a certain dignity and authority, which 
the greatest can never acquire without it. The rods and axes of 
despots may extort an outward reverence, but nothing commands the 
hearts and affections of men like real piety and goodness. Godliness 
is profitable unto all things^ having the promise (f the life that now ?>, 


» Scott's Commentary on the Bible, vol. i. pref. p. xvi. 
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and of that which is to come. ( I Tim. iv. 8.) A conscientioLis discharge 
of the duties of religion conciliates the love and esteem of mankind, 
and establishes a fair character and unblemished reputation. While 
the real Christian fears God and honours the king, he is honest in 
his dealings, frugal in his expences, and industrious in the proper 
calling of his life; and aims to adoy'n the doctrine of God his Saviour 
in all things. — Real Christians, whatever be their rank in life, have a 
peculiar enjoyment in the possession of temporal goods (whether they 
be few or many), while the ungodly find emptiness in all their posses- 
sions: for the mind, rendered happy by the holy and excellent principles 
that govern it, mixes its own sweetness with whatever good is received, 
and imparts an extraordinary relish to it; while the unholy disposi- 
tions of those who are not in a Christian state of mind, must, by their 
very nature, prevent such pei’sons from enjoying what they possess. 

But the happy effects of Christianity are not confined to pros- 
perity : its sincere professors have also peculiar consolations in the 
day of adversity. The experience of every day proves that man is 
horn to trouble; and religion will not prevent the Christian from 
being made to feel what it is, to share in the common lot of mankind. 
But, what supports will it afford him, when the cup of affliction is 
put into his hands ! Supports to which mere men of the world are 
utter strangers. These are for the most part miserable in their af- 
fliction. If they be kept fi’om murmuring, it is the summit of their 
attainments, while Christians are enabled to glory even in tribula- 
tion, and cordially to approve all the divine dispensations towards 
them. They truly possess a jpeace that passeth all understanding. 
Bemg justified hij faitJi^ they have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and they also have the iestimonp of a good conscience, 
that, in simplicity and godly sincerity, by the grace of God, they have 
had their conversatiofi in the wmdd. This is to them a source of un- 
speakable joy, with which a stranger intermeddleth not. “ What 
trouble, indeed, can overwhelm, what fear can discompose, that man 
who loveth Christ, and keepeth his words ? What earthly power 
can make such a man unhappy ? Will* you take away his riches ? 
His treasure is in heaven. Will you banish him from home? His 
country is above. Will you bind him in chains ? His conscience, 
his spirit, his affections, are all fi’ee. Will you destroy his body ? 
His body shall be raised incorruptible at the last day, and his soul 
Will immediately return unto God, who gave it. Heaven itself is 
but an emblem of his happiness. As heaven is enlightened by the 
rising sun, his soul is illuminated by that sun of righteousness, which 
arisetb, without setting, in his heart. As heaven is intrinsically bright 
and beautiful, though clouds obscure and midnight darkness surround 
it, he is peaceful, happy, and serene, in the midst of trials and afflic- 
tions. . As heaven is exalted above the storms and tempests of this 
lower atmosphere, he is elevated above the distractions and pertur- 
bations of this troublesome world. He is a Christian, His con- 
versation is in heaven. His life is hid, with Christ, in God. 

“ We admit, then, that such a Christian has his sorrows. But his 
sorrow is sweeter than this world’s joy. Every trial, every affliction, 
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draws him nearer to his God. In the seci-ecy of his chamber, in the 
silence of midnight, he has a i-esource which the world knows not of. 
He pours forth his fears, his apprehensions, his griefs, into the bosom 
of his Maker. Suffering thus' becomes a well-spring of delight; for 
it is felt to be a source of spiritual improvement. Thus it is, that all 
things work together, not only for good, but for enjoyment, to them 
that love their God. Thus it is, that if they sow in tears, they also 
reap in joy.” ^ Far different from this is the joy of the hypocrite or 
of the ungodly. His joy is a malignant passion, excited by the tem- 
porary success of some of his devices. Folly is joy to him that is des- 
tiUde of voisdom; but the triumphing of the wicked is short; and the 
joy of the hypocrite is hd for a moment; God is tiot hi all their thoughts. 
Therefore they say unto God, Depart from m, for we desire not thee 
nor the knowledge of thy ways. What is the Almighty that we ^ould 
serve him ? What profit should we have if we pray to him ? ^ 

But it is in the prospect oi fidurity, especially, that the happy 
effects of Christianity are peculiarly felt and displayed. The hour 
of death must, unavoidably, arrive to every individual of the human 
race. In that awful moment, when the soul is hovering on the con- 
fines of two worlds, suffering the agony of bodily torture, and the 
remorse of an accusing conscience, something is surely needed to 
cheer the mind. But, in this exigency, the only consolation afforded 
by infidelity is, “ that there is no hereafter.” When friends and re- 
latives are expressing by their agonised looks what they are afraid to 
utter: when medicines and pains are racking the debilitated frame: 
when the slumbers of conscience are for ever broken, and its awful 
voice raised : — all — all that unbelief can present to sustain the mind 
in this trying hour, is — the cold and the comfortless doctrine of an 

ETERNAL SLEEP. 

That these sentiments are unequal at such a period to support the 
mind, is evident from the death-beds of the most eminent of their 
advocates. Whilst a Paul, a Peter, and a John, and the whole host 
of Christian martyrs, could survey, unmoved, death iq its most tertific 
forms : while many have vehemently longed for its approach, desiring 
to depart and he with Christ: while some have exulted in the midst 
of the most excruciating bodily tortures : — Voltaire endured horrors 
never to be expressed. His associates have attempted to conceal 
the fact ; but the evidence is too strong to be refuted. Like Herod, 
who was smitten by an angel whilst receiving undue homage from 
men ; so, immediately after his return from the theatre in which he 
bad been inhaling the incense of adulation from a silly populace, he 
felt that the stroke of death had arrested him. Immediately his 
friends crowded around him, and his brethren of the Illuminati ex- 
horted him to die like a hero. In spite of their admonitions, he 
sent for the Curi of St. Gervais ; and, after confession, signed in the 
presence of the Abb4 Mignot (his nephew), and of the Marquis De 
Villevielle (one of the Illuminati), his recantation of his former prin- 
ciples. After this visit, the Cure was no more allowed to see him. 

I Bp. Jebb’s Sermons, p. 86. 

8 Brov. XV. 21. Job XX. 5. Fsal, x. 4, Jobxxi. 14,15, 
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His former friends, having obtained possession of his house, inter- 
dicted all access unto him. It has, however, crept out by means of 
the nurse who attended him, that he died in unutterable agony of mind. 
D’Alembert, Diderot, and about twenty others, who beset his apart- 
ment, never approached him without receiving some bitter execration. 
Often he would curse them, and exclaim, “ Retire ! It is you who 
have brought me to my present state. Begone ! I could have done 
without you all ; but you could not exist without me. And what a 
wretched glory have you procured me ! ” 

These reproaches were succeeded by the dreadful recollection of 
his own part in the conspiracy against religion. He was heard, 
in anguish and in dread, alternately supplicating or blaspheming 
that God against whom he had conspired. He would cry out, in 
plaintive accents, Oh, Christ ! Oh, Jesus Christ ! and then com- 
plain that he was abandoned by God and man. It seemed as if the 
hand, which had traced of old the sentence* of an impious king, now 
traced before his eyes his own blasphemies. In vain he turned 
away from the contemplation of them. The time was coming apace, 
when he was to appear before the tribunal of him whom he had 
blasphemed: and his physicians, particularly Dr. Tronchin, calling 
in to administer relief, thunderstruck, retired. His associates would, 
no doubt, willingly have suppressed these facts : but it was in vain. 
The mareschal de Richelieu fled from his bed-side, declaring it to 
be a sight too terrible to be endured : and Dr. Tronchin observed, 
that the furies of Orestes could give but a faint idea of those of 
VoltaireJ The last hours of D’Alembert w^ere like those of Vol- 
taire. Condorcet boasts, that he refused admission to the Cure on 
his second visit. Such a refusal evidently shows, that he feared what 
an interview would disclose. — Hume, instead of meeting death with 
the calmess of a philosopher, played the buffoon in that awful hour, 
proving, by his comic actions, his anxiety to di-own serious thought. 
— Diderot and Gibbon discovered the same anxiety, by deeply in- 
teresting themselves in the most trifling amusements. The last hours 
of Paine were such as might have been expected from his previous 
immoral and unprincipled habits. Though, in reply to the inquiry 
of his medical attendant whether he believed or wished to believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, he declared that he ** had no 
wish to believe on that subject;” yet, during the paroxyms of his 
distress and pain, he would invoke the narne of that Saviour whom 
he had blasphemed by his wTitings, in a tone of voice that would 
alarm the house : and at length he expired, undeplored and detested 
by hLs adopted countrymen.'^ A conduct like this proves that there 


I The reader will find a full account of this transaction, and of the horrid death of 
Voltaire, in the Abb^ Barruers History of Jacobinism, vol. i. ch. 1 7. pp. 377 — 380. This 
account was confirmed by M. de Luc, a philosopher of distinguished science, and of tlie 
greatest honour and probity, 

8 Ibid. pp. 381, 382. 

3 See Cheetham’s Life of Paine, pp. 153— ISO. (8vo, London, 1818,) which is re- 
printed from the American publication. What must have been the agony of that man's 
mind, who could exclaim as Paine did on one occasion : « I think I can sat/ what they make 
Jesus Christ to ♦ My God, my God^ why hast thou Jhrsalcen me Ibid. p. 157, 
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was one spark of horror in the souls of these antagonists of revelation 
which all their philosophic efforts were unequal to extinguish. 

The whole of the atheist’s creed, with respect to the future world, 
is comprised in the following summary : that his body, begun by 
chance or necessity, is continued without design, and perishes without 
hope ; that his soul is a mere attribute of his body, useless and worth- 
less while he lives, and destined at his death to rottenness and cor- 
ruption : and that, the sooner it is returned to its parent mould the 
better. And, by his mandate, he consigns mankind to the dark and 
desolate regions of annihilation. By this sweeping sentence, which 
he passes on all the human race, he takes away from himself and his 
fellow-men, every motive, furnished by the fear of future punish- 
ment or by the hope of future rewards, to virtuous, upright, or 
amiable conduct. 

On the other hand, how glorious are the Christian’s views of the 
future world. From the' promise of his Creatoi', he learns that his 
hody^ so^iDfi here in corruption^ weakness^ a?id dishonour^ shall be raised, 
beyond the grave, in incorruption, powr, and glory, with so many 
attributes of mind or spirit, as to be denominated by Him wdio made 
it a spiritual body. Ever young, active, and undecaying, it shall be 
re-united to the immortal mind, purified from every stain and every 
error. This perfect man shall be admitted, with an open and 
abundant entrance, into the heaven of heavens, the peculiar residence 
of Infinite Majesty, and the chosen seat of infinite dominion. In 
this noblest of all habitations, this mansion of everlasting joy, he 
shall be united with an innumerable multitude of companions like 
himself, sanctified, immortal, and happy. Enrolled among the no- 
blest and best beings in the universe, a child, a priest, a king in the 
house of his Heavenly Father, his endless and only destination will 
be to know, love, serve, and enjoy God ; to interchange the best 
affections and the best offices with his glorious companions : and to 
advance in wisdom, virtue, and happiness, . . . for ever.^ 

This is no ideal picture. Hopes and consolations like these, have, 
in every age of Christianity, supported the minds of millions of Chris- 
tians, in the humble and retired walks of life, as well as in exalted 
stations. They cheered and animated the minds of such men as the 
Lord Chief Justice Hale, Pascal, Newton, Boyle, Locke, Addison, 
Boerhaave, Lord Lyttleton, Baron Haller, Sir William Jones, 
Beattie, and very many other distinguished laymen (divines are 
designedly omitted), both British and foreign, who applied their 
mighty intellects to the investigation and elucidation of the evidences 
of the Christian records; and whose lives and writings will continue 
to instruct and edify the world, so long as the art ot printing shall 
perpetuate them. 


Such are the effects which the Christian revelation has actually pro- 
duced on the happiness of nations, as well as of individuals. Philoso- 


i Dwight’s System of Theology, p. 55. 
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phy and infidelity (we have seen) are alike inadequate to accomplish 
them. An evil tree^ we know, bringeth not forth good fndU If 
therefore this revelation wre not of God it could do nothing. 


SECTION V. 

THE PECULIAR ADVANTAGES, POSSESSED BY THE CHRISTIAN REVEL- 
ATION OVER ALL OTHER RELIGIONS, A DEMONSTRATIVE EVIDENCE 
OF ITS DIVINE ORIGIN AND AUTHORITY. 

Peculiar advantages of Christmiily over all other religions. — I. In its 
Perfection, — II. Its Openness, — III. Its Adaptation to the capacities of 
all meth and to the groining advancement of mankind in hiovoledge and 
refinement, — IV. The Spirituality of its Worship — V. Its Opposition 
to the Spirit of the World, — VI, Its Humiliation of man arid exalting 
of the Deity, — VII. Its Restoration of Order to the voorld, — VIII. Its 
Tendency to eradicate all evil passions from the heart, — IX. Its Contra- 
riety to the Covetousness and Ambition of Mankind, — X. Its restoring 
the Divine Image to men, — XI. Its mighty Effects, 

All the truths stated in the preceding pages will appear still more 
evident, if we consider the Christian revelation, as it stands opposed 
to all other religions or pretended revelations. The excellency of 
the Christian revelation consists in this, that it possesses advantages 

WHICH NO OTHER RELIGIONS OR REVELATIONS HAVE, at the Same 

time that it has none of the defects by which they are characterised. 

We affirm, that no other religion or revelation has advantages 
equal to those of the Christian revelation or religion : for no other 
can pretend to have been confirmed by antient prophecies. Even 
Mohammed thought it better to oblige men to call the Scriptures in 
question, than to derive any arguments from them, which might serve 
to confirm his mission. There are indeed several religions, which 
have had their martyrs, but of what description? — Superstitious 
men, who blindly exposed themselves to death, like the ignorant East 
Indians, thousands of whom prostrate themselves before the idol Jug- 
gernauth, and hundreds of whom devote themselves to be crushed 
by the wheels of the machine that carries the colossal image of their 
idol. But no religion, besides the Christian, was ever confirmed by 
the blood of an infinite number of sensible understanding martyrs, 
who voluntarily suIFered death in defence of what they had seen ; who 
from vicious and profligate persons, became exemplary for the sanc- 
tity of their lives, upon the confidence they had in their Master; and 
who at length being dispersed throughout the world, by their death 
gained proselytes ; and making their blood the seed of the church, 
'cheerfully suffered martyrdom, having certain assurance of being 
crowned after their death : a certain assurance which they derived 
from what they themselves had formerly seen. 

We find other religions, which pretend to be confirmed and 
authorised by several signs and extraordinary events from heaven. 
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Thus, the Romans used to attribute to their religion all the advan- 
tages they obtained over other nations | and the Mohammedans pre- 
tend that the great successes, which God was pleased to give their 
prophet, were so many certain and undeniable marks of the truth of 
their religion. But to pretend that temporal prosperity is a certain 
character of a true religion, or adversity that of a false one, is to 
suppose that the most profligate wretches, provided they are happy 
in this world, are the greatest favourites of God. But certainly it is 
not prosperity or adversity simphj considered^ but prosperity or ad- 
versity as foretold bij God or his iJrophcis that is a certain character of 
true religion : and when we affirm that several extraordinary events 
bear witness to the truth of Christianity, we mean only those events 
which had been foretold by the prophets ; as, for instance, the call- 
ing of the Gentiles, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the establish- 
ment of the Christian church. Finallj", there may be several religions 
that may deceive, but it is only the Christian religion that can trulj’’ 
satisfy mankind. There are some religions grounded upon fabulous 
miracles ; and confirmed by witnesses easily convicted of imposture ; 
but it is only the Christian religion that is firmly ami solidly esta- 
blished upon true miracles and vtilid testimonies. It appears, then, 
that no religion in the world has such extraordinary qualifications as 
the Christian religion ; of which it must also be affinned, that it is 
free from all such defects as are incident to other religions. 

No deep research, no great sagacity or penetration of mind is 
necessary to discover this truth ; for it is manifest that the Christian 
religion is not designed for the satisfaction of the carnal and worldly 
appetites of men, like tluit of the Jew^s, who aspired only after tem- 
poral prosperity and worldly pomp : nor is it a monstrous medley, 
like that of the antient Samaritans, made up of a ridiculous mixture 
of tlie pagan and Jewish religion ; nor has it any of the faults or 
extravagant superstitions of the pagan religion. But as it would 
extend this chapter (already perhaps loo long) to a disproportionate 
length, were we to o}')po&e it particularly to all the errors of other 
religions, we shall confine our comparison to showing the advan- 
tages possessed by the Christian religion over all the rest, in the 
following respects : — 

I. In its PlUlF£CTION. 

Other religioufi, as being principally of human invention and institution, 
wore formed by degrees from thedifierent imaginations of several persons, 
who successively made such additions or alterations us they thought con- 
venient, The Greeks, for example, added several things to that religion 
which they received from the Egyptians ; and the Romans to that which 
they had received from the Greeks. Menander improved upon the sense- 
less impieties of Simon Magus ; and Saturninus and Basilides added to 
those of Menander. ^ And the reason is, because men arc never weary 
of inventing, nor the people of believing novelties. But it is not so with 
the Christian religion, which was wholly delivered by Christ, is entirely 
contained in every one of the Gospels, and even in each epistle of the 


^ St‘0 an account oC those false toachora of ChrlsUaiuty, in Dr. Barducr’s History of 
II erotics. 
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apostles. Whatever alterations men have thought fit to make in the 
doctrine which Christ brought into the world only corrupted its purity 
and spirituality, as appears by the great disproportion there is between 
the apostolical doctrine and the ordinary speculations of men. 

IL In its Openness. 

Other religions durst not show themselves openly in full light, and 
therefore were veiled over with a mysterious silence and affected darkness. 
Some of the Gnostics chose the night to cover the impurity of their 
abominable mysteries. And the Romans exposed themselves to the sa- 
tirical raillery of their poets, by being so careful to conceal the worship 
they paid to their goddess Bona. Julian and Porphyry exerted all their 
talents, either to set off the ridiculous and oflensive ceremonies of pagan- 
ism, or to palliate their superstition, by several various explanations of it; 
as when they positively affirmed, that they worshipped one only supreme 
God, though they acknowledged at the same time other subordinate 
deities depending one upon another; and when they endeavoured to 
justify the worship they paid to their idols, by using many subtle and 
nice distinctions. It is certain that there is a principle of pride in the 
hearts of men, which is the reason w’hy they cannot endure to be accused 
of entertaining any absurd and extravagant opinions ; so that whenever 
their passions have made them embrace a religion which seems not very 
reasonable, they employ all their ingenuity to make it at least appear 
consonant to reason. But the Christian religion requires no veil to cover 
it, no mysterious silence, no dark dissimulation, or close disguise, al- 
though it proposes such kinds of objects to us as arc vastly contrary to 
all our prejudices and received opinions. The apostles freely confess 
that the preaching of the Gospel is, as it were, an apparent folly ; but 
yet they assure us that God was resolved to save the world by that seem- 
ing folly. They knew that the death of Christ became a scandal to the 
Jew, and a folly to the Greek ; yet they publicly declared, that they w^ere 
determined not to know any thing save Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
And how comes it then that they did not in the least degree extenuate, 
or endeavour to soften the sense of that seeming paradox, (sSo far were 
they from concealing it,) but were strongly and fully pcTsuadcd of the 
truth of that adorable mystery, and the abundance of their understanding 
served only to make them more fully comprehend the efficacy of the cross ? 

III. In its Adaptation to the Capacities of all men. 

If we were strictly to consider some religions, wc should find that they 
were at first, for the most part, instituted either by poets or philosophers ; 
and that they generally sprang from the sportive conceits or witty spe- 
culations of the understanding ; which is the reason why they were not 
so universally approved. The philosophers always derided the religion 
of the vulgar ; and the vulgar understood nothing of the religion of the 
philosophers. Socrates ridiculed the religion of the Athenians ; and the 
Athenians accused Socrates of impiety and atheism, and condemned him 
to death. The Christian religion alone is approved both by the philo- 
sophers and also by the vulgar people, as neither depending upon the 
Ignorance of the latter, nor proceeding from the learning of the former. 
It has a divine efficacy and agreeable povoer, sniiable to all hearts: it is 
adapted to the capacity of the most simple and ignorant, though infinitely 
raised above the philosophy of the wise : it is sublime without being 
nicely sjieculativo, and simple without being mean ; in its subliniity pre- 
serving its clearness, and in its simplicity preserving its dignity. In a 
vvoid; there is nothing so great nor so inconsiderable in human society, 
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but what may some way fall under its consideration, and It is equally ap- 
proved of and admired by all. It is, moreover, most wonderfully adapted 
to those habits and sentiments, which spring up in the advancement of 
knowledge and refinement, and which seem destined to continue for ages, 
as they have done for the last three centuries, to spread themselves more 
and more widely over the human race. Since the introduction of the 
Christian religion, human nature has made great progress, and society 
experienced great changes ; and in this advanced condition of the world, 
Christianity, instead of losing its application and importance, is found to 
be more and more congenial and adapted to man’s nature and wants. Men 
have outgrown the other institutions of that period when Christianity ap- 
peared, its philosophy, its modes of warfare, its policy, its public and 
private economy ; but Christianity has never shrunk as intellect has 
opened, but has always kept in advance of men’s faculties, and unfolded 
nobler views in proportion as they have ascended. The highest powers 
and affections, which our nature has developed, find more than adequate 
objects in this religion. Christianity is indeed peculiarly fitted to the 
more improved stages of society, to the more delicate sensibilities of re- 
fined minds, and especially to that dissatisfaction with the present state, 
which always grows with the growth of our moral powers and affections. 
As men advance in civilisation, they become susceptible of mental suf- 
ferings, to which ruder ages are strangers ; and these Christianity is fitted 
to assuage. Imagination and intellect become more restless ; and Chris- 
tianity brings them tranciuillity by the eternal and magnificent truths, 
the solemn and unbounded prospects which it unfolds. This fitness of 
our religion to more advanced stages of society than that in which it was 
introduced, to %vants of human nature not then developed, seems to me 
very striking. The religion bears the marks of having come from a 
Being who perfectly understood the human mind, and had power to pro- 
vide for its progress. This feature of Christianity is of the nature of 
prophecy. It was an anticipation of future and distant ages ; and when 
we consider among whom our religion sprung, where, but in God, can 
we find an explanation of this peculiarity?” ^ 

IV. In the Spirituality of its Worshtp- 

Other religions brought men from spiritual objects to those which were 
corporeal and earthly : the Christian religion brings them from the ob- 
jects of sense to those of the understanding. We all know that when the 
heathens deified men, or worshipped a deity under a human shape, they 
were so far IVom paying to that deity a worship due to a spiritual nature, 
that their adoration consisted in several games, shows, and divers exer- 
cises of the body. The Jews and Samaritans, by their eager disputes 
whether God was to be worshipped in Jerusalem or on mount Gerazim, 
extinguished charity, the true spirit of religion, in their violent defences 
of the external part of it. Nay, the prophets complained formerly that 
the Jews made a true fast to consist in bowing down their heads as a 
bulrush, and putting on sackcloth and ashes. ^ And the Holy Scripture 
observes, that the priests of Baal were wont to cut themselves with knives 
and lances, when they sacrificed to him, as if there were no other way 
to make their God hoar their prayers, but by inflicting such punishments 
on their own bodies.*'^ Hie modern Jews cannot be persuaded that we 
have been called to the knowledge of the true God (though they find wc 


» Dr. W. E. Channing*8 Discourse on the Evidences of llevealed Religion, pp. SC. 38 . 
Bristol, 1824 . (Reprinted from the American edition.) 

« Isa. Iviii. 5, 3 1 lyings xviii. 28. 
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all profess to put our trust and confidence in him), because they perceive 
not that we use any corporeal ceremonies. And the Mohammedans, 
more irreligious than superstitious, make their religion and its happiness 
depend chiefly on their senses. When they worship, they turn thenisolyes 
towards Mecca, as the Jews did towards Jerusalem, and earnestly desire 
of God that he would gratify their senses ; and though they have a sort 
of religious respect for the letters that compose the name ot God, and 
the paper on which it is written, yet they are enjoined to oppress men 
that bear the image of God, by their religion, which breathes nothing but 
violence, fury, and oppression. 

The reason why men thus usually refer every thing to their senses, is, 
because a worship that is corporeal and sensual, is far more easy; it is 
much easier for a man to take the sun for a God, than to be continually 
occupied in seeking after a God that is invisible : to solemnise games and 
festivals in honour of a pretended deity, than to renounce himself lor the 
sake of a true one : it is much easier for him to fast, than to renounce his 
vices ; to sing spiritual songs, or bow to a statue, than forgive his ene- 
mies. It appears, then, that the Christian religion bears a more excellent 
character, as it gives us for the object of our worship, not a God under 
an human shape, but a God, that is a spirit, as it teaches us to honour 
him, not with a carnal, but with a spiritual worship ; and this Christ him- 
self has very elegantly told us in these words, God is a spirit^ and they 
that xioorship hm, must toorship him in spirit and in truth* (John iv. ^ 
Who could fill his mind with such elevated notions ? And how comes it 
that he so excellently sets down in that short precept the genius of true 
religion, of which men before were wholly ignorant ? 

V. In its Opposition to the Spirit of the World. 

It may be said of all other religions, without exception, that they in- 
duce us to look after the pleasures and profits of the world in the worship 
of God ; whereas the Christian religion makes us glorify God by renounc- 
ing the world. Thus the heathens, designing rather to please themselves 
than their deities, introduced into religion whatever could in any way 
flatter and divert them : and the Mohammedan religion, not being incum- 
bered with many ceremonies, at least affixes temporal advantages to the 
practice of its worship ; as if the pleasures of the world were to be tlic 
future reward of religion ; but certainly both of them arc much mistaken : 
for the heathens should have known that the worship of God consisted 
not in diverting and pleasing themselves ; and the Mohammedans should 
not have been ignorant, that since temporal and worldly advantages were 
insufficient in themselves to satisfy the boundless desires of the human 
heart, they could not come in competition with those benefits which true 
religion had peculiarly designed for him. But both these followed the mo- 
tions of self-love, which being naturally held in suspense between the world 
and religion, imagines that nothing can be more pleasant than to unite 
them both, thinking tliereby to reconcile its inclination and duty, conse- 
crate its pleasures, and put no difference between conscience and interest. 

But the first rule of true religion teaches us, that that mutual agree- 
ment is impossible ; or, to use its own words, that Christ and Belial are 
incompatible one with the other; that we must either glorify God at the 
expcnce of worldly pleasures, or possess the advantages of the world with 
the loss of our religion : and this certainly shows the Cliristian religion 
to have a divine character. 

VL In its Humiliation of Man and Exaltation of the Deity. 

Other false religions debase the Deity and exalt man; whereas the 
Christian religion humbles man^ and exalts the Deify. The Egyptians, a 
nation that boasted so much of their antiquity, made monsters of their 
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deities ; and the Romans made deities of their emperors, who were rather 
monsters than men : the most famous philosophers were not ashamed to 
rank their deities below themselves, and themselves even before Jupiter ; 
but the Christian religion teaches us that we owe all to God, who owes 
nothing at all to us. It humbles us by the consideration of that infinite 
distance which there is between God and us ; it shows that we are mi- 
serable despicable creatures in comparison of God, who is a Supreme 
Being, and who alone is worthy of our love and adoration. Who then 
can but admire so excellent a religion? 

VII. Ill its Restoration or Order to tbie World. 

Other religions made us depend upon those beings which were given us 
to command, and pretend a power over that Supreme Being upon whom 
we ought only to depend. They taught men to burn incense to the 
meanest creatures, and impudently to equal themselves to the universal 
monarch of the world. It is indeed no wonder that men should be so 
impious, as to desire to become gods, since they were so base as to forget 
that they were men ; and yet how ill their pride became them when they 
disdained not to submit to fourTooted beasts, to the fowls of the air, ancl 
to the creeping animals and })lants of the earth, as St. Paul reproaches 
them ; and how basely superstitious were they, in that they were not 
content to deify themselves, but would also deify their own vices and 
imperfections 1 But the Christian religion alone restores that equitable 
order which ought to be established in thq world, by submitting every 
thing to the power of man, that ho might submit himself to the will of 
(Jud. And what can bo the duly of true religion, but to restore such 
just and becoming order in the world? 

VIII. In its Tendency to eradicate all evil Passions from 
THE Heart. 

We need no deep research into other religions to find that they chiefly 
tend to flatter the corrupt desires of men, and efface those principles of 
justice and uprightness which God has imprinted on their minds, jBut he 
that shall truly consider the Christian religion, will certainly find that it 
tends to the eradication of those corrupt desires out of our hearts, and 
restoring those bright characters of honesty and justice imprinted on our 
minds by the hand of God. The heathens flattered their passions to such 
a degree, as to erect altars in honour of them ; ancl Mohammed was so 
well pleased witli temporal prosperity, that he made it the end and re- 
ward of Iiis religion. The Gnostics imagined, that when they had ar- 
rived at a ceilain degree of knowledge, which they called a state of 
perfection, they miglit commit all sorts of actions without any scruple of 
conscience ; and tlmt sin, which polluted others, would be sanctified in 
them. But what blindness I what impiety was this 1 How admirable is 
the Christian religion, which alone among all others shows us our own 
wickedness and corruption, and heals it with such remedies as are as 
wholesome to the soul as unploasing to tlie body. 

IX. In its Contkauxety to the covetousness and ambition of 
maukind. 

It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that other religions are contrary to 
policy, cither in favouring or restraining too much human weakness and 
corruption upon the account of policy ; wliercas the Christian religion 
preserves its rights and privileges inviolable, independent of either* The 
pagan religion was against policy in giving too much to human weakness 
and corruption. It wmuld have been much better for the good and 
weliarc of the state, if men had framed to themselves a greater idea of 
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the holiness of their gods ; because they would have been less licentious, 
and more submissive to the civil laws : whereas they were encouraged by 
the example of their deities to violate the most sacred and inviolable 
rights. Mohammed, desirous to avoid this irregularity, retained the 
notion of a true God ; but then, being willing also to flatter men’s in- 
clinations in order to draw them to his side, he confusedly mixed with 
that idea the carnal and gross notions which the heathens had enter- 
tained of paradise, borrowing from Christianity such objects as must ne- 
cessarily mortify our passions, and assuming those from paganism which 
serve to flatter our bad inclinations. But the Christian religion keeps no 
such measures either with policy or corruption. Policy complains that 
the doctrine of Christ necessarily softens men’s courage ; and that instead 
of encouraging them to enlist themselves soldiers for the welfare and pre- 
servation of the state, it rather makes them lambs, who can hardly be 
exasperated against their enemies, whom they must continually pray for, 
and are obliged to love as themselves. And human frailty and corruption 
murmurs to see itself impugned by the Christian religion, even in the 
dispositions and most secret recesses of the soul ; and that the veil of 
hypocrisy, and the pious pretences and dissimulations of the soul under 
which it ought to lie secure, are ineffectual against it. Who, then, but 
God, can be the author of a religion so equally contrary both to the 
covetous desires of the mean, and the ambition of the great, and so 
equally averse both to policy and corruption ? 

X. In its Restoration oe the Divine Image to Man. 

Other religions would have God bear the image of man, and so necessa- 
rily represent the Deity as weak, miserable, and infected with all nuuinor of 
vices, as men are. Whereas the Christian religion teaches us that man 
ought to bear the image of God : which is a motive to induce us to be- 
come perfect, as we conceive God himself to be Iioly and perfect. 'J’hat 
religion, then, which restores to God his glory, and the image of God to 
man, must necessarily be of divine authority. 

XL In its Mighty Effects. 

False religions were the irregular confused productions oftho politest and 
ablest men of those times : whereas the Christian religion is a wonderful 
composition, which seems wholly to proceed from the most simple and 
ignorant sort of people ; and, at the same time, it is such as evinces tliat 
it must have for its principle the God of holiness and love. They, who 
habitually Q-pply the Christian religion in their tempers and lives, and 
who imbibe its spirit and hopes, have an evidence of its superiority, still 
more internal than any which has hitherto been mentioned an evidence 
vi^hich is to be felt rather than described, but which is not less real be- 
cause it is founded on feeling. Wc refer to that conviction of the divine 
original of the Christian religion, which springs up and continually gains 
strength in their hearts. *‘In such men there is a consciousness of the 
adaptation of Christianity lo their noblest faculties; a consciousness of 
its exalting and consoling influences, of its power to confer the true 
happiness of Imman nature, to give that peace which the world cannot 
give ; which assures them that it is not of earthly origin, but a ray from 
the everlasting light, a stream from the fountain of heavenly wisdom 
and love, This is the evidence which sustains the faith of thousands, who 
never read and cannot understand the learned books of Christian apolo- 
gists ; who want, perhaps, words to explain the ground of their belief, but 
whose faith is of adamantine firmness ; who hold the Gospel with a con- 
viction more intimate and unwavering, than jyicre arginncut can produce.” ^ 

^ Dr. Chamiing’s Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed Religion^ ’ 
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And now let us put together all these characters, and ask the op- 
posers of revelation, whether they can be so extravagant as to ascribe 
to an impostor a religion so perfect in its original, that nothing could 
ever since be superadded to it, but what necessarily lessens its per- 
fection ; a religion that proposes its mysteries with such authority 
and boldness ; that brings men from sensual objects to spiritual ones ; 
that extirpates corruption ; that I'estores the principles of righteous- 
ness and uprightness which were imprinted in our souls ; that teaches 
us to glorify God without any regard to self-love or pleasure : to ex- 
alt God and humble ourselves ; to submit ourselves to his will, who 
is above us all, and to raise ourselves above those beings which he 
has put in subjection under us ; a religion that is contrary to policy, 
and yet more averse to corruption ; that astonishes our reason, ancl 
yet gives ns the peace of a good conscience ; and, in a word, is as 
delightful to the one as it is comfortable to the other ? 

If the Christian religion, then, has all these qualifications, as it cer- 
tainly has, we cannot doubt but that it is directly, as to these quali- 
fications, opposite to all other I’eligions. And if it be thus opposite 
to all other religious, it must necessarily have a principle opposite to 
them : so that, as all other religions peculiarly belong to the flesh, the 
Christian wholly appertains to the spirit : and as the former are the 
products of the corrupt desires and imaginations of men, so the latter 
mmt haw for its 'principle the God of holiness and purity,'^ 

The preceding considerations will derive additional force if we 
contrast the advantages which infidelity and Christianity respectively 
afford to those who embrace them. 

Let it be supposed, then, that the deist is right, and that Chris- 
tianity is a delusion ; what does the former gain ? In what respects 
has he the advantage ? — Is the deist happier than the Christian ? 
No. — Is he more nseful in society ? No. — Can he meet the sorrows 
of life with more forlilude P No. — Can he look into futurity with. 
more coinposiire ? No. His highest bliss arises from base lusts : his 
conscience is his daily tormentor ; his social circle is a wilderness 
overgrown with thorns ; his life is perfect madness ; and of his death it 
may l 3 e said, that he dicth as a fool dictlu But the Christian is happy 
in himself, or rather in his Saviour; he is useful in his day; amid 
all the tumults and anxieties incident to mortality, he enjoys a peace 
whicli the w^orld can neither give nor take away ; his mind is sup- 
ported under all the sorrows and afflictions of life ; and, in that awful 
moment, when the great jiroblem is about to be solved, — of annihi- 
lation or eternity, — he looks forward to futurity with holy tranquillity. 
At leasts be is as safe in his death as any of the children of men.'*^ 


^ Abbadie’s Vindication of tbe Truth of tbe Christian Eeligion, vol. li. pp. S07 — 320. 
But the fullost view of the superiority of the Christian Revelation will be found in the 
Itev. deroine Alley’s “ Vindidoc Christiana*: a Comparative Estiraato of the Genius and 
Temper of the Greek, the Roman, the Hindu, the Mahometan, and the Christian Reli- 
l^ions” (London, t?vo); — a work wiitten with equal elegance, accuracy, and 

research. 

« Ou the subject of the preceding paragraph, the reader will find several admirable and 
eUuiuont observations in Dr. Dwight’s Two Discoutses ou the Natuie ancl Danger of In- 
fidel PiuioKophy, pp. iso — an, 
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On the other hand, let it be supposed that the antagonist of reve- 
lation is and that Christianity is thue (and teue it mil be 

found\ what advantage has the Christian more than the infidel — 
the believer than the unbeliever ? or wdiat does it profit us to be 
Christ’s peculiar people ? Much every way. For if our happiness 
in a future state, as is highly probable, shall increase in proportion 
to what we know, believe, and practise of our duty, upon a principle 
of obedience to the will of God, in the present life ; the consecjueiice 
is indisputable, that the more we know, believe, and practise of our 
duty here, so much the more pure and exalted will be our joys in 
the eternal mansions of bliss hereafter. Tliis, then, is the Christian’s 
boasting, and tliis our serious triumph, that the Holy Scriptures 
have made us fully acquainted with all the various relations in which 
we stand to tlie Divine Nature, as our Creator, l^reservcr, Redeemer, 
and constant assistant in our progress tow-ards perfection ; that our 
whole duty is laid open to our vie^v, and that w'e never can be igno* 
rant of what is the good and acceptable wdll of our Sovereign Lord ; 
that we have the strongest motives of gratitude and interest to ani- 
mate us to live up to the law of our being ; and that we are filled 
with the^ comfortable assurance, that our merciful God and l<\ither 
will receive our sincere, though imperfect, endeavours to serve and 
please him, in and through the death and mediation of his Sou 
Jesus Christ. Ihe best Chvisticm must be the bcsl^ and^ conscguenlljj^ 
tipoii the uchokj mil he the happiest man. Let it not, therefore, be 
niagined, as is too often the case, that God arbitrarily assigns to 
Christians a higher degree of happiness than to others, wkliout 
having a proiier regard to their moral agency, and that this is the 
doctrine of the Gospel. On the contrary, the faith of sincere Chris- 
tians is always directed to the right and best object, their piety is of 
the noblest kind, and their virtues the most pure and extensive: 
to be uniformly engaged in an upright, benevolent, ami reliidous 
course of action is the solemn vow and j^rofession of Christians."^ In 
a word, the deist, by wilfully rejecting all moral evidence, 
things^ tixm. gains nothing ; while the ciieistian hazauds i^oTiiiNCi, 

AND GAINS ALL THINGS. 


SECTION VI. 


INABILITY TO ANSWER ALL OBJECTIONS NO JUST CAUSE Xi’an RE- 
JECTING THE SCRIPTURES. — UNBELIEVERS IN DIVINE REVELATION 
MORE CREDULOUS THAN CHRISTIANS. ’ 

All the objections, which can with any colour or pretence be al- 
leged against the Scriptures, have at diflerent times been considered 


* lyatemls of this scctio^^^ Dr. Jenkin’s Reasonable- 

ness and Certainty of the Christian Religion, voL ii. pp. 5<l8~-554, ; lo Dr. Ryan’s Evi- 
dences of the Mosaic and Christian Codes, pp. 293 — 200 , • and to Dr Samuel rimto’e 
1 on the Unchnn.eable 

(i^oyles LccJurcc, voLh, pp. folio edit. j - > roposmon xn. 
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and answered by men of great learning and judgment, the result of 
whose inquiries we have attempted to concentrate in the present 
volume; and several obje^^ctions, particularly those relative to the 
Mosaic history of the creation and of the deluge have been demon- 
strated to be groundless and frivolous. But even though all the 
(liflBculties, that are alleged to exist in the sacred writings, could not 
be accounted for, yet this would be no just or sufficient cause why 
we should reject the Scriptures; because objections for the most 
part are impertinent to the purpose for which they were designed, 
and do not at all affect the evidence which is brought in proof of the 
Scriptures; and if they were pertinent, yet unless they could confute 
that evidence, they ought not to determine us against them. 

He that, with an honest and sincere desire to find out the truth 
or falsehood of a revelation, inquires into it, should first consider 
impartially what can be alleged for it, and aflerwards consider the 
objections raised against it, that so he may compare the arguments 
in proof of it, and the objections together, and determine himself 
on that side which appears to have most reason for it. But to in- 
sist upon particular objections, collected out of difficult places of 
Scripture, without attending to the main grounds and motives, which 
induce a belief of the truth of the Scriptures, is a very fallacious 
mode of arguing : because it is not in the least improbable, that 
there may be a true I'evelation, wdiich may have great difficulties in 
it. But if sufficient evidence be produced to convince us, that the 
Scriptures are indeed the word of God, and there be no proof on 
the contrary to invalidate that evidence, then all the objections be- 
sides, that can be raised, arc but objections, and 7io more ! ^ For if 
those arguments, by which our religion appears to be true, remain 
still in their full force, notwithstanding the objections, and if no 
positive and direct proof be brought that they are insufficient, we 
ought not to reject those arguments and the conclusions deduced 
from them on account of the objections, 'but to reject the objections 
for llie sake of those arguments; because, if those cannot be 
disproved, all the objections which can be conceived must proceed 
from some mistake. For when a person is once assured of the truth 
of a thing, by direct and positive proof, he has the same assurance, 
that all objections against it must be vain and false, which he has 
that such a thing is' true; because every thing must be false which 
is opposite to truth, and nothing but that which takes off the argiw 
meats, by which any thing is proved to be true, can ever prove it 
Mse; but all objections must be false themselves, or irrelevant to 
the purpose for which they are alleged, if the evidence for the truth 
of that, against which they are brought, cannot be disproved, that 
is, if the thing against which they are brought, be true* 

To illustrate these observations by a few examples : — If a man 
produce never so many inconsistencies, as he thinks, in the Scrip- 
tures, yet unless he be as well assured, at least, that these which he 


^ On tins subject flic reader will find some ndmirnblc obscrvntions in Dr. Watt’s Caveat 
ajraiust In ndolity, Section 5, Advice xi. Works, vol. iv. p. lO/T* I-oiuUm, JSJO, ^Ito. 
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calls inconsistencies, cannot be in any book of divine revelation, as 
he may be that the Scriptures are of divine revelation, he cannot in 
reason reject their authority. And to be assured of this, it must be 
considered, what is inconsistent with the evidence whereby the au'- 
thority of the Scriptures is proved to us : for whatever is not incon- 
sistent with this evidence, cannot be inconsistent with their authority. 
In like manner, if a man should frame never so many objections 
against the opinion commonly received, that Caesar himself wrote 
the Commentaries which pass under his name, and not Julius Celsus 
or any other author ; unless he can overthrow the evidence by wduch 
Cmsar appears to be the author of them, all his objections will never 
amount to a proof that he was not the author. If Archimedes or 
Euclid had used improper language or solecisms, would their de- 
monstrations have had the less weight with those by whom they had 
been understood ? Or if they had subjoined an historical account 
of the discovery and progress of the mathematics, and had made 
mistakes in the historical part, would the demonstrative part have 
been the less demonstrative? And does not that man make himself 
ridiculous who, with Epicurus and Hobbes, pretends by reason to 
overthrow mathematical axioms and theorems which he cannot un- 
derstand? Upon the same grounds, if the substance of what the 
sacred writers deliver be true, it will nevertheless be truth, though 
the expression were not always proper, and the circumstances of 
time and place in things less material had been mistaken, and many 
things should be written which are hard to be understood. 

It is very posible for God to reveal things whicli we may not be 
able to comprehend,* and to enact laws, especially concerning the 
rites and ceremonies enjoined to a people so many ages past, the 
reasons of which we may not be able fully to understand ; and it is 
very possible likewise, that there may be great difficulties in chro- 
nology, and that the text may in divers places have a diilcrent read- 
ing : and though all these things have been cleared to the satLslac- 
tion of reasonable men, by several expositors, yet let us suppose at 
present, to gratify these objectors, (and this will gratify them, if any 
thing can do it,) that the laws are utterly unaccountable, that the 
difiBculties in chronology ai'e no way to be adjusted, that the vari- 
ous readings are by no means to be reconciled ; yet what does all 
this prove ? That Moses wrought no miracles ? That the children 
of Israel and the Egyptians were not witnesses to them ? That what 
the prophets foretold did not come to pass ? That our Saviour never 
rose from the dead, and that the Holy Spirit did not descend upon 
the apostles ? Or that any thing is contained in the Scriptures re- 
pugnant to the divine attributes, or to the natural notions of good 
and evil? Does it prove any thing of all this ? Or can it be pre- 
tended to prove it? If it cannot (and nothing is more plain than 
that it cannot), then all the evidence produced in proof of the au- 
thority of the Scriptures stands firm, notwithstanding all that either 
has been or can be said concerning the obscurity, and inconsLst- 
enej^, and uncertainty of tlm text of the Scriptures. And the next 
inquiry naturally will be, not how the Scriptures can be from God, 
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if these things be to be found in them, (for it is already proved that 
they are from God, and therefore they must from henceforth be taken 
for "granted, till it can be disproved,) but the only inquiry will be, how 
these passages are to be explained or reconciled with other places - 
For let us consider this way of reasoning, which is made use of 
to disprove the truth and authority of the Scriptures in other things, 
and try whether we are wont to reason thus in any case but that 
of religion, and whether w’e should not be ashamed of this way of 
arguing in any other case. How little is it that we thoroughly 
understand in natural things, and yet how seldom do we doubt of 
the truth and reality of them, because we may puzzle and perplex 
ourselves in the explication of them ? For instance, we discern the 
light and feel the warmth and heat of the sun, and have the expe- 
rience of the constant returns of day and night, and of the several 
seasons of the year ; and no man doubts but that all this is effected 
by the approach or withdrawing of the sun’s influence : but whoever 
will go about to explain all this, and to give a particular account of 
it, will find it a very hard task ; and such objections have been urged 
against every hypothesis in some point or other, as pei'haps no man 
is able fully to answer. But does any man doubt, whether there be 
such a thing as light and heat, as day and night, though he cannot 
be satisfied whether the sun or the earth move? Or do men doubt, 
whether they can see or not, till they can demonstrate how vision is 
made ? And must none be allowed to sec but mathematicians? Or 
do men refuse to eat, till they are satisfied how and after what man- 
ner they are nourished ? Yet, if w^e must be swayed by objections, 
which do not come up to the main point, nor affect the truth and 
reality of things, but only fill our minds with scruples and difficul- 
ties about them, w^e must believe nothing which we do not fully 
comprehend in every part and circumstance of it. For whatever 
we are ignorant of concerning it, that may, it seems, be objected 
against the thing itself and may be a just reason why we should 
doubt of it. We must take care that we be not too confident that 
we move, before we can give an exact account of the cause and laws 
of motion, which the greatest philosophers have not been able to do ; 
we must not presume to cat till we can tell how digestion and nou- 
I’ishment arc carried on. In short, this w^oukl lead us into all the ex- 
travagancies of scepticism ; for upon these principles it was, that 
somc^ have doubted wdiether snow be white, or honey sweet, or any 
thing else be of the same colour or taste of which it appears to be, 
because they could amuse themselves with difficulties, and they were 
too much philosophers to assent to any thing that they did not un- 
derstand, tliough it were confirmed by the sense and experience of 
all mankind. "They were rational men, and it was below them to 
believe their senses, unless their reason were convinced, and that 
was too acute to be conviucecl, so long as any difficulty that could 
be started remained unanswered. And thus, under the pretence of 
reason and philosophy, they exposed themselves to the scorn and 
derision of all who had but the common sense of men, witlioiit the 
art and sul)tilty of imposing upon themselves and others. 
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And it is the same thing, in effect, as to matters of religion. The 
Scriptures come down to us corroborated by all the ways of confirm- 
ation that the authority of any revelation at this distance of time could 
be expected to have, if it really were what we believe the Scriptures 
to be. Why then do some men doubt whether they be authentic ? 
Can they disprove the arguments which are brought in defence of 
them? Can they produce any other revelation more authentic? 
Or is it more reasonable to believe that God should not reveal him- 
self to mankind than that this revelation should be his ? No, this is 
not the case ; but there are several things to be found in the Scrip- 
tures, which they think w^ould not be in them, if they were ol' divine 
revelation. But a wdse man will never disbelieve a tiling for any 
objections made against it, which do not reach the point nor touch 
those arguments by which it is proved to him. It is not inconsistent 
that that may be most true which may have many exceptions framed 
against it ; but it is absurd to reject that as incredible, which comes 
recommended to our belief by such evidence as cannot be disproved. 
Till this be done, all which can be said besides only sliows, that there 
are difficulties in the Scriptures, which was never denied by those 
who most firmly anti steadfastly believe them. 

But diffwiilties can neoer alter the nature of things^ and mal'c Hint 
which is true to become false* There is no science without its diffi- 
culties, and it is not pretended that theology is without them. 
There are many great and inexplicable difficulties in the mathe- 
matics ; but shall we, therefore, reject this as a science of no value or 
certainty, and believe no demonstration in Euclid to be true luiIcks 
we could square the circle? And yet this is every uhit as reason- 
able as it is not to acknowledge the truth of the Scripture, unless we 
could explain all the visions in Ezekiel, and tliereveltitions of St. John. 
We must believe nothing and know nothing, if we iiiiist disbelieve 
and reject every thing which is liable to difficulties. We must not 
believe that we have a soul, unless we can give an account of all its 
operations : nor that we have a body, unless we can tell all the parts 
and motions, and the whole frame and composition of it. We must 
not believe our senses, till there is nothing relating to sensation but 
what we perfectly understand ; nor that there are any objects in the 
world, till we know the exact manner how we perceive them, and 
can solve all objections that may be raised concerning them. And 
if a man can be incredulous to this degree, it cannot be expected 
that he should believe the Scriptures : but till he is come to tliis 
height of folly and stupidity, if he wdll be consistent with himself, 
and true to those principles of reason from which he argues in all 
other cases, he cannot reject the authority of the Scriptures on ac- 
count of any difficulties that he finds in them, while the arguments 
by which they are proved to be of divine authority remam unan- 
swered. And all the objections, which can be invented against tbc 
Scriptures, cannot seem nearly so absurd to a considering man, as 
the supposition tliat God should not at all reveal himself to man- 
kind; or that the heathen oracles, or the Koran tA' M( 4 inimnrd, 
should be of divine revelation. 
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Nothing is more freqiientj than tlic charge of superstition and cre- 
dulity, which is brought by modern unbelievers against Christians, 
lor giving assent to moral evidence of such force as to amount to a 
moral denionstration. Yet the llict is, that the charge of credulity 
attaches with imanswerable force to these very rejectors of divine 
revelation. For they admit, that a few illiterate Jews, devoted to 
external circumstances and to a national religion, conquered their 
j)rijudicos, and published an universal religion, which was free from 
the ninnerons rites and ceremonies of tlieir nation; that they taught 
religious and moral doctrines, surpassing the wisdom of tlie higliest 
lieathens, — subdued the power and policy of the Jews and Gentiles, 
— speedily propagated their tenets among many nations, — and con- 
quered the pride of learning, without divine assistance. The opposers 
oi' revelation admit, that many persons nnited in pi*oj)agating a for- 
gery, which produced them no advantage; and that not one of them 
was* induced, either by promises or by tlireats, to betray a plot or to 
disown a testimony which exposed them to inconveniences, A man 
may endure inamunnenccs for his country to obtain wealth or penver 
for hims(‘ir, or in defence of a false religion which he believes to be 
Iriie; but unbelievers cannot point out a single individual who ex- 
posed himself to insult, imprisonment, loriures, or death, which pro- 
duced none of those comruinices. According to the creed which 
they profess, im}>ostors were attached to virtra^, and voluntarily cu- 
(hnvd every evil, in order to projiugiite opinions that were beneficial 
to st)ciety, but (h^trimental to themselves: that bad men reformed 
llu^ religion and maimers of all ualions, or that good num attempted 
it by fraud and impostm*e. ''I'hey ailinil, that a few ignorant fisher- 
me*u were able to make proselytes, in ojjposition to power and pre- 
judice, to eloijuencc and learning: that crafty men chose for their 
hero a crucified malefactor, and sullered every evil in order to esta- 
blish the religion of an impostor, who deluded them by false promises, 
if he did not rise from the dead. It is much easier to believe the 
facts recorded in the New Testament, than to suppose them false, 
and believe the absurd conse(|ucnces that must follow from such a 
supi^osition. It is more credible that God slioiild work a miracle for 
the estaldishmeut of a use! ill system of religion, than that the first 
Christians should act against eviiry principle that is natural to men. 
It is as contrary to nature that men should prefer shame, affliction, 
and (hailh, to listeeiu, comfort, and life, in support of a falsehood, as 
that the dead should be raised, or ponderous bodies hang unsupported 
in the air. All the mysteries of the Gospel shall be clearly and 
satisfactorily explained, when the unbeliever can show, how these or 
any other things could have been accomplished without supernatural 
assistance. I low little credit, then, is due to tliose pretenders to 
wisdom, who are obliged to admit things more incredible than those 
wliich tliey reject or disbelieve ! Plough they affect to resemble the 
antieiit sages in wisdom and goodness, yet are they inferior to them 
in both these respects. The wisest heathen sages acknowledged 
their own ignorance and tlie iinperfectiou of their faculties ; their 
prcteadetl successors are sclf-siiflicieut, and disclaim all assistance. 
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The former laboured to discover arguments, for the comfortable hope 
of a future state ; the latter, to erase all apprehensions of it. The 
former paid great deference to things accounted vsacred ; \vhilc the 
latter turn every thing serious into jest and ridicule, and openly ad- 
vocate immorality of every kind. Tlie heathen philosophers spared 
even false religion for its political benefits; -while the modern unbe- 
lievers attack the Gospel, which is not only capable of doing much 
good, but has also produced the greatest blessings, moral, social, and 
political, in every nation that has embraced it. 

Lastly, they who will not, by the arguments and proofs already 
exhibited, be convinced of the truth and certainty of the Christian 
religion, and be persuaded to make it the rule an(l guide of all their 
actions, would not be convinced (so far as to influence their practice 
and reform their lives) by any other evidence whatever, — not even 
though one should rise from the dead, on purpose to endeavour to 
convince them. 

From what has been stated in the preceding pages, it is manifest 
that God has given us all the proofs of the truth of our religion that 
the nature of the thing would bear, or which it were reasonal)le cillier 
for God to give, or men to expect. 

It is true, the resurrection of Christ, and his other mighty works, 
must be confessed not to bo such ocular demonstrations of the truth 
of his divine mission to after generations, as they were to those nu'ii 
who then Uved^ and savo^ and conversed mih him. But since the 
matters oi'fact are as clearly proved to as it is possibki for matters 
of fact to be, he that will run the hazard of losing eternal happim*ss, 
and foiling into eternal misery, rather than believe tlie most ardih/e 
thing in the voorld^ merely because he docs not see it with his eyt's, 
it is plain he does not believe the thing for want of evidence, but be- 
cause it is contrary to ssonie particular %nce of Jiis, which makes it Jiis 
interest that it should not be true. And for that reason also he 
might have disbelieved it, though he had seen it liimself. 

And that this is the real cause is most evident from tlie jives and 
actions of most of those persons, who pretend want of evidence to be 
the ground of their infidelity. Their lusts, tlieir appetites, their af- 
fections, are interested : they are lovers of vice and debauchery, and 
slaves to evil habits and customs; and therefore they are not willing 
to discern the evidence, which would compel them to believe thaC 
which they cannot believe with any comfort, so h)ng as they resolve 
not to part with their beloved vices. Their hearts and aflections are 
habitually fixed upon things here below; find therefore they will not 
attend to the force of any argument, that would raise their afleclions 
to things above. They are enslaved to the sensual pleasures and 
sinful enjoyments of earth ; and therefore they will not hearken to 
any reasonable conviction, which would persuade them to relinquish 
these present gratifications, for the future and more spiritual joys of 
heaven. The love of this present world l)as blinded their eyes ; and 
therefore receive not the things of the Spirit of God j for Ihejjare 
foolishness unto them; neither cmi they knovo them, hecame iheij are 
spiritually disceimed. (1 Cor. ii, 14.) In a word, the true and* only 
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reason why ?ne?i love darhiess ratJiei' thmi light is^ hecame their deeds 
are eviL (John iii. 19.) 

So long, therefore, as men continue under the dominion of their 
evil lusts and propensities, they will not be convinced, though the 
evidence of religion were even much stronger than it actually is. It 
Js true that many men, who are now" conscious and willing to acknow- 
ledge that they act contrary to all the reasonable evidence of religion, 
are nevertheless apt to imagine that if its great truths were proved 
to them by some stronger evidence, they should by that means be 
induced to act otherwise. If, howevei', the true reason why these 
men act thus foolishly is, not because the doctrines of religion are 
not sufficiently proved, but because they themselves are hurried avoay 
by some unruly yassion^ it is plain they might continue to act as they 
do, though the evidence of these things w"ere greater than it is. 
They are willing to imagine, that if they had seen our Saviour’s 
miracles they would have embraced his doctrine ,• and if their affec- 
tions were not set upon this world, they w"Ould do the same no'w. 
But if they love the pleasures of sin wotj?, the case would have been 
the same if they had lived in our Saviour’s time. 

Others there ai'c, who imagine that if a person was sent to them 
from the other w^orkl, they w^ould immediately become new creatures. 
But if God should satisfy their unreasonable desires, there is little 
room to doubt, but as they hearkened nob unto Moses^ neither would 
they h(d yei^suadcd though one rose from the dead. They might be 
terrified at first, but as soon as the fright was over, it is by no means 
impossible that their vicious habits should by degrees prevail over 
them. Some there are in our present age, who pretend to be con- 
vinced of the being of spirits by the demonstration of their own senses, 
and yet we do not observe that they are more remarkably eminent 
for exemplary piety than any other good men. 

It is not, therefore, for want of evidence that men disbelieve the 
great truths of religion, but for voant of integrity^ and of dealing im- 
partially v:^ith themselves^ Wherefore, if they will judge truly of the 
reasonableness of the Christian revelation, it is necessary that they 
become impartially willing to embrace whatever shall appear to be 
agreeable to reason, without interesting their lusts in the judgment: 
and when they have put themselves into this frame of mind, let them 
try if they can any longer reject the evidence of the Gospel : indeed, 
men who are of this good disposition, could not but give their assent 
to the doctrines of Christianity, on account of the intrinsic excellency 
of the things themselves, though the evidence was less than it is : 
nay, were there no other evidence but the bare excellency of the 
truths of religion, yet even in this case it would be most agreeable to 
reason to live according to the rules of the Gospel. 

But this is not our case. God has afforded us, as the preceding 
pages have largely and parliculaxdy shown, many and certain proofs; 
of the truth atid divine authority of the Scriptures ; even as certain 
as any matter of fact is capable of. And we now exhort men to be- 
lieve, — not that which is bai'ely possible and excellent, and proba- 
ble, and of the utmost importance in itself; but that, which they 
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have all the positive evidence, and all the reason in the world to 
oblige them to believe. 

To conclude : — No man of reason can pretend to say, but that 
God wzGfj/ require us to tahe notice of some things at onr peril : to in-- 
quire into thcm^ and to consider them thoroughly. And the pretence 
of want of greater evidence will not excuse carelessness or nnreason- 
able prejudices^ when God has vouchsafed to us all that evidence, 
which was either fit for him to grant, or reasonable for men to desire ; 
or of which the nature of the thing itself, that was to be proved, w^as 
capable. 


CHAPTER VI. 

RECAPITULATION OF TIIE EVIDENCES FOR TOE TRUTH AND 
DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. — MORAL OUALIFI- 
CATION FOR THE STUDY OF THE SACRED WRITINGS. 

1. Necessity of a Divine Revelation ^jroved. — 11. The Genninencss and 
Authenticity of the ScriptureSf considered simply as compositions^ estab- 
lished, y- 111, As also their Uncorrupted Preservation, — And their 
Credibility. — Y, Proofs that the Scriptures were tv? it ten by ?}ien dhinely 
htspired, — VI. The Scriptures a perfect Rule of Faith and Morals, ~ 
VIL Moral qualifications for the study of the Script ures^ and in what 
order they may be ?ead to the greatest advantage. 

Such are the principal proofs, external and internal, for the genu- 
ineness, authenticity, and inspiration of tlie Iloly Scriptures” and 
when the whole ai e taken to^etliei , every rational and candid in(|iiirer 
must be convinced that we have every possible evidence for their truth 
and divine authority, which can be reasonably expected or desired. 

I. No one, who believes that tlicre is a God, and that He is a 
Being of infinite power, wisdom, and knowledge, can reasmiably deny 
that He can, if He thinks fit, make a revelation of hunaelf and of his 
will to men, in an extraordinary way, different from the discoveries 
made by men themselves, in the mere natural and ordinary use of 
their own powers. And as the works of creation prove that lie is 
a being of infinite power and goodness, so we may be assured that 
He who has given us the power of communicating our ideas to each 
Other, cannot be at a loss lor some proper method, by which to make 
it apparent to his rational creatures, that it is He who speaks to them. 
To admit the existence of a God and to deny Him such a power is a 
glaring contradiction, ^ ’ 

Since it cannot reasonably be denied, that it \s possible for God to 
reveal His Will to mankind, let us, in the next place, consider, 
which IS most probable and agreeable to the notions we have of 
Him, whether He should or should not make such a revelation. 
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Now, if any credit be due to the general sense of mankind in every 
age, we shall scaixely find one, that believed the existence of a God, 
wlio did not likewise believe, that some kind of communication sub- 
sisted between God and man. This was the foundation of all the 
religions rites and ceremonies, wdnch every nation pretended to re- 
ceive from their deities. Hence also the most celebrated legislators 
of antiquity, as Zoroaster, Minos, Pythagoras, Solon, Lycurgus, and 
others, all thought it necessary to profess some intercourse with 
Iieaven, in order to give the greater sanction to their laws and insti- 
tutions, notwithstanding many of them were armed with secular 
power. And, what gave birth and so much importance to the pre- 
tended oracles, divinations, and auguries of antieiit times, was the 
,sv7M’c entertaiijed by mankind, of their own ignorance, and 
of thi‘ir need of a supernatural illumination, as well as the persuasion 
that the gods luid a perpetual intercourse with men, and by various 
means gave them iiitelligence of future things. 

'Hie probability and desirableness of a divine revelation further 
aj)pear Irom tliis cii'cuinstance, that some of the antieiit philosophers, 
particularly Socrates and Plato (though they did not believe the pre- 
tences to revelation made by their priests), yet confessed that they 
stood in need of a divine revelation, to instruct them in matters, which 
went of the utmost coiiser juence ; and expressed their strong expect- 
ation that such u n^veiiUitm would, at some future time, be vouchsafed, 
as should dispel iha cloud <il* darkness in which they were involved. 

Prom itie preceding ntmarks and considerations, we arc author- 
ised to inler, that a divine revelation is not only probable and desir- 
able, but alsoabsoliit(‘ly neemanj. In fiict, without such revelation, 
the lilstory of past ag(?s has shown, that mere human reason cannot 
attain to any certain knowledge of God or of his will, of happiness, 
or (jf a future state. Contemplate the most polished nations of anti- 
<|uity ; nuil you will /hul them plunged in the grossest darkness and 
barbarismou these subjects- ^Hiough the w'orks of nature sufficiently 
tividence a deity, yet the world made so little use of their reason, 
that tluiy saw not God, where evcui by the imj^ressions of himself ho 
was easy to be found. Ignorance and suiierstilion overspread the 
world ; tluj aulients conceiv(‘d the parts of nature to be animated by 
<Iistinct principles, and, in worshipping tliem, lost sight of the Su- 
prcm<‘, ih‘ing- Tlu*. nimiber (»f deities continually increased; the 
grossest and most sanguinary idolatry prevailed; human sacrifices 
wta*e universal ; the vilest obscenities were practised under the name 
of religion ; and the heathen temples wci’e commonly plswres of pros- 
titution, from which many of them derived a considerable revenue. 
All men, iiuhfcd, under pain of displeasing the gods, frequented the 
temples, ami i^lfered sacrifices; but the priests made it not their 
Imsiness to teaclj them virtue. So lon/f as the people were punctual 
in their uUtmdauce on the religious ceremonies of tlicir country, the 
pri<JstH assured them that the gods were propitious, and they^ looked 
no further. It cannot, therefore, excite surprise, that religion was 
every wlujre distinguished from, and preferred to, virtue : and that a 

von. j. It 
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cotitrary course of thinking and acting proved fatal to the individual 
who professed it. 

If we advert to the doctrines and practices inculcated by the an- 
tient philosophers, "who professed to teach the knowledge of virtue,, 
we shall find the light of reason enveloped in equal obscurity. There 
was, indeed, a very small number of these, who were comparatively 
wise and good men ; who entertained more correct notions oi morality 
and religion, than the rest of mankind ; and preserved themselves, to 
a certain degree, unpolluted from the world. Yet these were never 
able to affect any considerable change in the prevailing principles 
and manners of their respective countrymen ; their prece}>ts being 
delivered to their own immediate pupils, and not to the lower oi’clers 
of people, who constitute the great mass of society. Further, the 
moral systems of the philosophers were too refined for the common 
people: about them, indeed, the Stoics gave themselves no trouble, 
but seem to have considered them as little better than beasts : and 
even those moral truths, which the philosophers were able to })rove 
and explain to others with sufficient clearness and plainness, they 
had not sufficient authority to enforce in practice. At the same time, 
they entertained the most imperfect and erroneous notions relative to 
the nature of the Divine Being, his attributes and wovslup, and the 
duties and obligations of morality. 

Thus, they were igiioi’ant of the true account of the creation of the 
world, of the origin of evil, and of the cause of the depravity an<l 
misery which actually exist among mankind, and which they ac- 
knowledged and deplored. Equally ignorant were they of any 
method, ordained and established by the Almiglily, by which a re- 
conciliation could be effected between (xod and man, and divine 
mercy could be exercised without the violation of his atlributo of 
justice. They were, moreover, ignorant — at least they taught nothing 
of divine grace and assistance towards our attainment of virtue and 
perseverance in it. Their notions of the true nature of happiness 
were dark and confused ; and they had dark and imperfect notions of 
the immortality of the soul, and of the certainty of a luture state of re- 
wards and punishments : for, although their poets fancied an elysiuni 
and a hell, and mention the appearance of the ghosts of departed 
men, in a visible form, and as retaining their former shapes in the 
shades below, yet these were regarded rather as well-contrived rc-* 
straints for the vulgar, than as articles of their own belief. Conse- 
quently, they had no perfect scheme of moral rules for piety and good 
manners : indeed they were grossly ignorant of moral duties. Thus 
we find several sects esteeming revenge not only lawful but praise- 
worthy j self-murder^ as a proof of a noble mind ; and the lovco/ap- 
plause^ as the greatest incentive to the practice of virtue : at the same 
time they countenanced, both by arguments and example, the most 
flagitious practices. Destitute of proper authority to enforce the 
virtues and duties which they did recommend, they had no motives 
powerful enough to over-rule strong temptations and corrupt inclin- 
ations : their own example, instead of recommending their precepts, 
tended to counteract them, for it was generally, even in the very 
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best of them, in direct opposition to their doctrines : and the de- 
testable vices to which many of them were addicted, entirely de- 
stroyed the efficacy of what they taught 

Lastly, if we advert to the pagan nations of the present age, we 
learn from the unanimous testimony of navigators and travellers, that 
they are enveloped in the grossest ignorance and idolatry ; and that 
their religious worship, doctrines, and practices are equally corrupt : 
yet they also possess the same light of reason which the antient hea- 
thens enjoyed. The consideration of all which facts shows, that a di- 
vine revelation is not only possible and probable, but also absolutely 
necessary to recover mankind out of their universal corruption and de- 
generacy, and to make known to them the proper object of their belief 
and worship, as well as their present duties and future expectations,^ 

But notwithstanding this mass of evidence, — especially the con- 
fessions made by the most distinguished antient philosophers, of 
their need of a revelation, — it has been contended by the opposers 
of revelation in modern times, that the book of creation or of nature 
is the only word of God ; that philosophy and right reason are fully 
sufficient to instruct and preserve men in their duty ; and, conse- 
quently, that no divine revelation is necessary. But it is certain that 
this book of nature is so far from being universally intelligible or 
convincing, that, though the existence of a God may be known from 
it, yet very Jew of the human race have learned even the principles 
of deism from it. In every age, where the Scriptures have been un- 
known, almost all men (as we have shown in tlie preceding pages) 
liave been gross idolaters. How inadequate, indeed, this boasted 
book of nature is, for the purposes of universal instruction, is evident 
from the fact, that it requires translators, expositors, and preachers, 
as well as the Bible : but the bulk of mankind have neither time, 
money, nor inclination, to become astronomers themselves, nor to 
attend on the lectures of astronomers, supposing them to become 
preachers. The book of nature is an excellent book, but there are 
few indeed who understand it, while the Bible instructs the peasant 
as well as the philosopher in moral and theological knowledge : and 
the contradictory and discordant speculations ot the enemies of divine 
revelation^ both hi religion and morals, only 'prove that such a 
revelation (if it had not already been given) is as absolutely necessary 
now as ever it was. 

11. Such a revelation the Scriptures profess to be : but, are we 
certain, — considering them simply as writings professing to be the 
productions of certain men, — that they are genuine^ that is, actually 
written by the persons to whom the different books are described, and 
whoso names they bear, and authentic^ that is, that they relate mat- 
ters of fact as they really happened ? The result of our investigation 
of these important <mestions is sufficient to satisfy the mind of every 
reasonable and candid inquirer. 


1 Tho (Ictaih of evitlcucu, on whicli the foregoing conclusion'i arc formed, are given in 
Chap, I, px). 1^ — Hi. mpra. 
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No nation, indeed, in the world, can be more certain of the ge- 
nuineness and authenticity of any of their public acts and records, 
which have been preserved with the utmost care, than we are of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the writings, called the Scriptures, 
which are now in our hands. For, in the frst place, the manner in 
which they have been transmitted to us, resembles that in which other 
genuine books and true histories have been conveyed down to poste- 
rity, and the most acute adversaries of the Scriptures have never been 
able to invalidate or to disprove the fact of their being so transmitted 
to us. ^ Secondly^ the language and style of writing, both in the Old 
and New Testaments, are such as prove them to have been composed 
at the time and by the persons to whom they are ascribed, and, con- 
sequently, that they are both genuine and authentic.^ Thirdly^ such 
a multitude of minutely particular circumstances of time, place, per- 
sons, &c. is mentioned in the books of the Old and New Testaments 
as affords a clear and unquestionable proof of their genuineness and 
authenticity. No forged or false accounts of things superabound 
thus in peculiarities : in fact, no forger wiild mention so great a 
number of particulars, since this would be to put into his reader’s 
hands so man;^ criteria by which to detect him ; nor could any forger 
or relater of falsehoods produce such minute details. It is eiisy to 
conceive how faithful records, kept from time to time by persons 
concerned in the transactions, should contain such minute particulars 
of time, place, persons, &c. But it would be a work of the highest 
invention, and greatest stretch of genius, to raise from nothing such 
numberless particulars as are almost every where to be met with in 
the books of the Old and New Testament ; — particulars, the false- 
hood of which would most assuredly have been detected by the per- 
sons most interested in detecting them if they had been forged, but 
whose acquiescence with them, as well as their obedience to the in- 
junctions contained in these books, are conclusive evidence in favour 
of their genuineness and authenticity, abundantly snfScient to con- 
vince every candid inquirer.® Fotirihly, the moral impossibility of 
the books of the Old and New Testaments being forgeries is an ad- 
ditional evidence of their genuineness and authenticity : for it is im- 
possible to establish forged writings as authentic, in any place where 
there are persons strongly inclined and well qualified to detect the 
fraud. If the booJes of the Old Testament be forgeries, they must 
have been invented either by Gentiles, by Jews, or by Christians. 
By the Gentiles they could not have been invented, because they 
were alike ignorant of the history and sacred rites of the Hebrews', 
who most unquestionably would never have given their approbation 
to writings invented by them. It is equally certain that they are not 
the fabrications of the Jews, because they contain various difficult 
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precepts and laws, and also relate all the idolatries and crimes of 
that "people, and the very sevei’e punishments inflicted on them by 
God. Now all these discreditable facts would not be comprised in 
those books if they had been invented by the Jews. And the 
Christians could not have forged the books of the Old Testament, 
because these were extant long before the Christian name had any 
existence. ^ Equally impossible is it, that the books of the Not T'es-- 
i ament could have been forged ; for the Jews were the most violent 
enemies of Christianity: they put its founder to death; and botli 
Jews and Gentiles persecuted his disciples with implacable fury; 
and they were anxious to stifle the new religion in its birth. If the 
writings of the New Testament had been forged, would not the 
Jews have detected the imposture ? Is there a single instance on 
recoixl, whore a few individuals have imposed a history upon the 
world against the testimony of a whole nation ? Would the inha- 
bitants of Palestine have received the Gospels, if they had not had 
suflicient evidence that Jesus Christ really appeared among them, 
and })erformed the miracles ascribed to liim ? Or wmuld the churches 
at Home or at Corinth have acknowledged the epistles addressed to 
them as the genuine w^rks of Paul, if he had never preached among 
them ? Or, supposing any impostor to have attempted the invention 
and distribution of writings under bis name, or the names of the 
other apostles, is it possil)Ic that they could have been received 
without contradiction iu all the Christian communities of the three 
several (juarters of the globe ? We might as well attempt to prove 
that the history of the reformation is the invention of histox'ians, and 
that no revolution happened in Great Britain during the seventeenth 
century, or in France during the eighteenth century, and the first 
fifteen years of the luiieteenth century.'-^ 

III. But, have the books of tlie Old and New Testament been 
transmitted to us mtire and nncorrnpled? We answer in the affirm- 
ative, and upon evidence the most satisfactory that can possibly be 
required. For, if they had been corrupted, such corruptions must 
have been introduced either by Christians or by Jews. 

1. With regard to the Old Tcslamimt^xhe silence of the Jews (who 
would not fail to have noticed the attempt if it had been made) is a 
clear proof that it was never corrupted by the C/irisliaus, And if the 
Jem had either inutilated or corrupted these writings, they would 
have exi)unged whatever militated against the character or honour 
of their nation : but the silence of the prophets before the time of 
Christ, as well as of Christ and his apostles, fully proves that no 
obliteration or corniplion had then been attempted. The constant 
reading of their sacred books in public and in private, (which were 
at once tlie rule of their faith and of their political constitution,) and 
the numerous copies both of the original as well as of the Septuagint 
version, together with the numerous sects and parties into which the 
Jews wore divided aflor their canon was closed, and the reverence of 
every party for their law, all concur to render any attempt at falsi- 
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fication improbable and impossible before the time of Christ; and 
and after that event, the same books being in the hands of the Chris- 
tians, these would instantly have detected the malice and frauds of 
the Jews, if they endeavoured to accomplish such a design, ^ 

2. Equally satisfactory is the evidence for the integrity and incor- 
ruptness of the New Testament, in any thing material. For the 
contents of its several books are precisely the same now, as they were 
in the two first centuries ; to which fact we may add, that the multi- 
plication of copies, which were read both in public and in private, 
the reverence of the Christians for these writings, the silence of their 
acutest enemies, who would most assuredly have cliarged them with 
the attempt if it had been made, and the agreement of all tlic manu- 
scripts and versions extant, are all so many proofs of the integrity 
and incorruptness of the New Testament ; W'liich are further attested 
by the agreement with it of all the quotations from it which occur in the 
writings of Christians from the earliest age to the present tinies.^ It 
is true that certain books are cited, or referred to in the Old and New 
Testaments, which are not now extant : but an examination in detail of 
those books ^ (which does not admit of abridgment) has shown that 
none of the genuine or canonical books of Scripture have been lost, 

IV. Not less satisfactory is the evidence for the credibility of' tlic 
writers of the books of the Old and New Testaments, l^or, in ihe/rs/f 
place, they were so many in number, and lived at such a distance of 
time and place from each other, that, if they hud been impostors, 
(which their disinterestedness, integrity, and impartiality prove them 
not to have been,) it would have been impracticable for them to con- 
trive and to carry on a forgery without being detected. And as they 
neither would nor could deceive the world ; so they neither could nor 
would be deceived themselves. Every page, indeed, of these books 
proves that the writers of them had a perfect knowledge of the sub- 
jects which they have recorded ; and their moral character, though 
rigidly tried, was never impeached by their keenest opponents. 
Secondly^ if there had been axiy falsehood in the account of such 
transactions as were generally known, they would have been easily 
detected: for these accounts were published among the people who 
witnessed the events related by the historians, and who could easily 
have detected fraud or falsehood, if any such there had been, but who 
did not attempt to question either tlie reality of the facts or the fide- 
lity of the narrators. Thirdly^ the credibility of the authors of the 
Old and New Testaments is further attested by the jxrincipal facts 
contained in them being confirmed by certain orduiauces or monu- 
ments of great celebrity, which were instituted among Jews and 
Christians for the express purpose of commemorating particular facts 
or events in their respective histories, at the very time when those 
events took place, and which have subsisted from that time to the 
present day, wherever cither Jews or Christians are to be found ; but 
which ordinances most assuredly would not have been thus obsciwed, in 
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commemoration fictitious events. ^ To this consideration we may 
add, that the wonderful establishment and propagation of Chris- 
tianity, is a most convincing proof of the entire credibility of the New 
Testament, and of the religion which it establishes ; which was spread 
far and wide, by the force of truth that accompanied the preaching 
of the Gospel, and which has continued to spread, even to the pre- 
sent time, notwithstanding all the persecutions and oppositions which 
it lias experienced from its numerous, powerful, and most bitter ene- 
mies, “ Nothing, indeed, but the plainest matter of fact could induce 
so many thousands of prejudiced and persecuted Jews, to embrace 
the humiliating and self-denying doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, 
which they held in such detestation and abhorrence. Nor could 
any thing but the clearest evidence, arising from undoubted truth, 
make inultiliides of lawless and luxurious heathens, receive, follow, 
and transmit to posterity, the doctrine and writings of the apostles ; 
especially at a time when the vanity of their pretensions to miracles, 
and to the gift of tongues, could be so easily discovered, if they had 
been impostors ; — at a time when the profession of Christianity ex- 
posed persons of all ranks and ages to the greatest contempt and to 
the most imminent danger, Furtlier, an additional testimony is fur- 
nished to the crediliility, truth, and genuineness of the Scriptures, by 
tlieir agreement with jirofane history, both natural and civil and by 
the existence of various coins, medals, and antient marbles'^, which 
attest the reality and truth of many ol'thc facts therein recorded: in 
short, no history in the world is confirmed by such various and con- 
current testimonies as that related in the Bible. 

V. Moreover, that tlie ycriptures are not merely intitled to be 
received as credible, but also as containing the revealed will of God, 
— in other words that they are divinely inspix'ed, — we have evidence 
of various kinds, amounting to moral demonstration. For their sacred 
origin is evinced by the most illustrious attestations, viz. miracles and 
prc^phccy, which carry with them the most manifest proofs of a divine 
interposition : and which it cannot reasonably be supposed that the 
Almighty would ever give, or permit to be given, to an imposture. 
The miracles were instantaneously and publicly performed before 
multitudes, both friendly and hostile to the iicrsons by whom they 
were wrought ; they were sensible and easy to be observed. Memo- 
rials were instituted at the time many of them were j)crfarmed, which 
continue to be observed to the present time; — a manilest proof this, 
ol* tlie reality of those miracles, which the bitterest enemies of the 
Gospel, who witnessed them, could never gainsay or^ deny, though 
they vainly attempted to evade them. ^ The prophecies, also, were 
delivered during a long succession of ages by persons who lived at 
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dliFerent and distant times ; they were so numerous, so particular 
both with respect to nations and individuals,^ so opposite and appa- 
rently so irreconcileable, that no human wisdom could have de- 
vised them, no human power could accomplish them. Many of 
the predictions, which are found in the Old Testament, foretold 
unexpected changes in the distribution of earthly power. And whe- 
ther they announced the fall of flourishing cities, or the ruin of 
mighty empires, the event has minutely corresponded with the pre- 
diction. To mention a few instances : — Nineveh is so completely 
destroyed, that its site is not and cannot be known ; — Babylon is 
made a desolation for ever, a possession for the bittern, and pools 
of water : ” — Tyre, all voyagers and travellers concur in stating, is 
become like the top of a rock, a place for fisliers to spread their 
nets upon \ ” — and Egypt is “ a base kingdom, the basest of the king- 
doms,’^ and still tributary, and subject to strangers. But the great 
object of the prophecies of the Old Testament is the redemption of 
mankind. This, as soon as Adam’s fall had made it xicccssary, the 
mercy of God was pleased to foretell. And, as the time lor its ac- 
complishment drew near, the predictions concerning it gradually 
became so clear, that almost every circumstance in the life and cha- 
racter of the most extraordinary personage that ever appeared among 
men was most distinctly foretold. The connexion of the predictions 
belonging to the Messiah, with those which are confined to the Jewish 
people, give additional force to the argument from prophecy ; afibrcl- 
ing a strong proof of the intimate union which subsists betw'een the 
two dispensations of Moses and of Jesus Christ, and equally pre- 
cluding the artful pretensions of human imposture, and the daring 
opposition of human power. The plan of prophecy w^as so wisely 
constituted, that the passion and prejudices of the Jews, instead of 
frustrating, fulfilled it, and rendered the person whom they regarded, 
the suffering and crucified Saviour, who had been promised. It is 
worthy of remark, that most of these predictions were delivered nearly, 
and some of them more than three thousand years ago. Any one of 
them is suflScient to indicate a prescience more than luiman : but tlie 
collective force of all taken together is such, that nothing more can 
be necessary to prove the interposition of omniscience, than the esta- 
blishment of their authenticity ; and this, even at so remote a period 
as the present, we have already seen, is placed beyond all doubt. ^ 

Besides these external attestations, the Scriptures have the most 
excellent internal characters of truth and goodness (which prove their 
divine origin and inspiration), in the sublimity, excellence, and sanc- 
tity of the doctrines and moral precepts which they deliver, and their 
admirable adaptation to the actual state and wants of mankind^; — 
in the harmony and connection that subsist between all the parts of 
which they consist^,- — in their wonderfu l preservation, iiotwith- 

' See Chap, IV. Sect, III. pp. SOS — 319, sitprOi for a view of the prophecies respect- 
ing nations, and pp. 321 — 326* for those relative to the Messiah ; and pp. 327—330.; and 
the Appendix, Ho. VI. Chap. II. Sect. III. for the predictions of Jesus Christ 

concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, and the propagation of Christianity, &c, 

2 See Chap. V. Sect. I. pp, 3647-436. si/pra* 

3 See Chap. V. Sect. II. pp. 437— 439. mpnt, 
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standing all the attempts which were made by their enemies to de-* 
stroy them ^ ; — and finally, in their admirable tendency (which is 
demonstrated by its effects wherever the Scriptures are cordially and 
sincerely believed) to promote the glory of God and the good of 
mankind, and the cause of virtue and righteousness in the world, and 
to prepare men by a life of faith and holy obedience upon earth for 
the eternal enjoyment of God in heaven. ^ To which we may add 
the infinite superiority, in every respect, of the Christian revelation 
over every other religion which has ever been in the world. ^ 

Upon the whole, we have such a number of evidences of the truth 
of the Scriptures as no man can resist, who duly and impartially con- 
siders them : and it Ls to the wilful ignorance of those evidences that 
we are to ascribe that infidelity which at present exists in different 
parts of the world. 

VI. The Scripture,’^ as a late eminent prelate'^ has justly re- 
marked, is not a plan of Christianity finished with minute accuracy, 
to instruct men as in something altogether new, or to excite a vain 
admiration and applause; but it is somewhat unspeakably nobler and 
more extensive, comprehending in the grandest and most magnificent 
order, along witlx every essential of that plan, the various dispens- 
ations of God to mankind, from the formation of this eaith to the 
consummation of all things.” Other books may afford us much 
cnterUiiunieut and much instruction, may gratify our curiosity, may 
delight our imagination, may improve our understandings, may calm 
onr passions, may exalt our scnliinents, may even improve our hearts. 
But they have not, they cannot have, that authority in what they 
affirm, in what llicy reciuire, in what tiiey promise and threaten, 
which the Scriptures haves There is a peculiar weight and energy 
iu them which is not to be found in any other writings. Their de- 
minciatious are more awful, their convictions stronger, their consola- 
tions more powerful, their counsels more authentic, their warnings 
more alarming, their expostulations more penetrating. There are 
passages in them throughout so sublime, so patlxetic, full of such 
energy and force upon the heart and conscience, yet without the 
least a})pcarance of labour and study for that purpose ; indeed, the 
design of the whole is so noble, so well suited to the sad condition 
of liumun kind ; the morals have in them such purity and dignity ; 
the doctrines, so many of them above reason, yet so perfectly recon- 
cileable with it ; the expression is so majestic, yet familiarised with 
such easy simplicity, that, tl)c more we read and study these writings, 
with p/ofis dhposllums and judiciom attention^ the more we shall see 
and leel of the hand of God in them.” Thus are the Scriptures the 
only rule of our faith and standard of our lives ; and thus do they 
point out to us the only way by which to attain solid comfort, peace, 
and happiness. But that which slumps upon them the highest 
value, that which renders them, strictly speaking, inestimaUe^ and 

1 See Chap. V. Sect. in. pp- 439, 440. supra. 

See Chap. Y. Sect. IV. pp. 440— 4S0. supra, 

S Sec Chap. V. Sect. V. pp. 4(M--472. svpra. 

4 Archbishop Seeker, Works, vok iii. X>p- 310,311. 
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distinguishes them from all other books in the world, is this, that 
they, and they only, contain the *mrds of eternal life. ^ In this re- 
spect every other book, even the noblest compositions of man, must 
fail ; they cannot give us that which we most want, and what is of 
infinitely more importance to us than all other things put together, 
— ETEKNAL LIFE, 

This we must look for no where but in Scripture. It is there, 
and there only, that we are informed, from authority, of the immor- 
tality of the soul, of a general resurrection from the dead, of a future 
judgment, of a state of eternal happiness to the good, and of eternal 
misery to the bad. It is there we are made acquainted with iljc fall 
of our first parents from a state of innocence and happiness ; with 
the guilt, corruption, and misery which this sad event brought on all 
their posterity ; which, together with their own personal and volun- 
tary transgressions, rendered them obnoxious to God's severest pu- 
nishments. But to our inexpressible comfort, we are further told 
in this divine book, that God is full of mercy, compassion, and good- 
ness ; that he is not extreme to mark what is done amiss ; that he 
willeth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from 
his wickedness and save his soul alive. In pity, therefore, to mankind, 
he was pleased to adopt a measure, which should at once satisfy 
his justice, show his extreme abhorrence of sin, make a suflicient 
atonement for the sins of the whole world, and release all, who ac- 
cepted the terms proposed to them, from the punishment they had 
deserved. This was nothing less than the death of his Son Jesus 
Christ, whom he sent into the world to take our nature upon him, 
to teach us a most holy, pure, and benevolent religion, to reform us 
both by his precept and example ; and, lastly, to die for our sins, 
and to rise again for our justification. By him and his evangelists 
and apostles we are assured, that if we sincerely repent of our sins, 
and firmly believe in him and his Gospel, we shall, for the sake of 
his sufferings and his righteousness, have all our transgressions for- 
given and blotted out ; — shall be justified, that is, considered as 
innocent in the sight of God ; — shall have the assistance of his Holy 
Spirit for our future conduct ; — and, if we persevere to the end in 
a uniform (though from the infirmity of our nature, imperfect) obe- 
dience to all the laws of Christ, we shall, through his merits, be re- 
warded with everlasting glory in the life to come.” "rims do the 
Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to salvation ,• so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to 
be required of any man, that it should be believed as an article of 
the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” ^ 


* Johnvi. 68. 

Bi&hop Porteus, Lectures on St. Matthew, vol. i. pp. 18 . SI. 

3 Article vi. of the United Church of Great Britain and Ireland. Tlio suflideiicy of 
Scripture is ably illustrated by Bishop Toinlinc (Elements of Christian Theolo'^y, vol. ii. 
pp. 190— 196.)} by Bishop Vaninildcrt (Bampton Lcct. pp. 61— 76.), by Dr. EdwmW, 
in his « Discourse concerning the authority, style, and perfection of the books of the Old 
and New Testament,” vol.iii. pp. 1— and most elaborately by Aichbishot) Tillotson 
in bis « Rule of Faith,” especially partiv. sect. ii. To these works the student is re- 
feiied, who is desirous of investigating tliii important topic. 
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VIL Such then being the utility, excellence, and perfection of the 
Holy Scriptures, since they ai'e not merely the best guide we can 
consult, but the only one that can make us wise unto salvation, it 
becomes the indispensable duty of all carefully and constantly to 
peruse these sacred oracles, that through them they may become 

perfect, thoroughly furnished to every good work/^ ^ This, indeed, 
is not only agreeable to the divine command % and to the design of 
the Scriptures, but is further commended to us by the practice of 
the church in antient and in modern times, and by the gracious 
promise made by Flim who cannot lie, to all true believers, that 

they shall all be taught of God.*’ What time is to be appro- 
priated for this purpose, must ever depend upon the circumstances 
of the individual. It is obvious that soine time ought daily to be 
devoted to this important study, and that it should be undertaken 
with devout simplicity and humility ; prosecuted with diligence and 
attention accompanied by prayer for the divine aid and teaching^; 
togctlier with a sincere desire to know and perform the will of God, 
and laying aside all prejudice, to follow the Scriptures wherever 
conviction n)ay lead our minds. For it is indubitable, that 2^^'sons 
(f piclih anxicmslij desirous of the lmois)ledgc of divme truths 

are aided hy the Spirit of God hi searching out the meaning of Scrip- 
lure^i particularly in such subjects as have an especial reference to 
faith and religious ])ractice. ^ 

la order, however, to study the Scriptures aright, it should be 
recollected that tliey are not to be contemplated as one entire book 
<)r treatise. The knowledge of divine truth is, indeed, perfectly 
distinct from human science, in that it emanates immediately from 


I 2 Tim. Hi. 27. ^ Seaucii tiik SciurxuiiKS, John v. 39. 

3 I’sal. cxix. Adfixvii. 11, 2 Tim. ia. 15. I’sal. i. 2, 

^ Isa. liv. 13. Jcr.xxxufH, John vi. 45. Ileb. viii. 11. and John xvi. 13. Lukcxi. 13. 
Kph, i, 17. ** Tiie Ilevehition of the Holy Ghost iuspiroth the true meaning of the Scrip- 
ture to uh; in truth, we cannot without it attain true saving knowledge.” Second lloniky 
of Itu* Scciphnr * — “ (iuo etiam spiritu bcripturoj fueUe sunt, 'co spiiitu legi desiderant, 
ipso etiiun intelligeiuhe sunt, Nuiujuani ingredieris in sensum Pauli, donee iisu bonae 
inlentioni } in lectioue ejus, et studio assidu.'u meditatiouis, spiritmn tjus imbiberis, Nun- 
cpmjti intelliges David, donee ipsd cxperientui ijisos l^alinoruin aHectus inducris. Sicque 
de relit juis.” .SV. Uervartif Uphl, ad Fmtrvs Mlimth IM, 

Without (ificiitioiiP says a pious but neglected writer of the seventeenth century, 
all l)(»oks are alike, anti all equally insignificant: for he that adverts not to the sense of 
what he reads, the wisest discourse;; signify no more to him, than the most exquisite music 
does to a man piTfectly deaf. I'lie letters and syllidjlus of tlie Bible arc no more sacred 
than those of aimther book : it is the sense and meaning only tliatis divinely inspired : and 
lu‘ that considers only the fiinner, may as well entertain himself with the spelling-book.” 
Lively Oriudes, sect, viii. § 25* 

'i’lmugh the natural man may well enough apprehend the letter and grammatical 
sense of the word, yet its power and energy,— that insinuativo, persuasive force whereby it 
works xipott our hearts,— is peculiar to the Spirit; and therefore, mthmt his aids, the Scrip- 
ture, while it lies open Udbre our eyes, tuny still he as a book that is sealed (Isa. xXix. 11.), 
and be as iueift'Ctive as if the eharucters were illegible.” Ibid. sect. viii. § 24. 

"7 Non CHt dubitaudum, vtm plos at veritalls dmnec enpidos adjumri a Spiritu Dei ift 
scrutundo Scriptum scusn, itt its <|iuMeni rebus tpiw propria ad fidem et mores pertinent. 
— Krnesti Institutio luterpretis Novi Testameuti, p, 25. Lipsia?, 1792, — Though 
the truth of God rectfives not testimony from men, it is pleasing to observe it thus 
expressly r<‘eoguihi*<n>y men of such iutellectiml greatness as John Augustus Kniesti ; 
who is admitte<i to have been one of the most erudite and (»]egant scholars of modern 
< lei many. 
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the fountain of infinite wisdom. Yet has it this in common with 
human science, that it is made by its heavenly author to flow through 
the channel of human instruction. While therefore w receim it not 
as the word of men^ hut as it is hi tmtli the Word of God (1 Thess. ii. 
IS.)? we must nevertheless examine it as it is delivered to us, clothed 
ill the language of men, and subject to the general rules of human 
composition. The deference due to it as a divine production does 
not interfere with this province of human learning; it only exacts 
submission with respect to the subject-matter of the revelation, to 
which the critical investigation is entirely subordinate.” ^ 

But besides the paramount importance of the contents of the Idoly 
Scriptures, a further motive to the diligent study of them jircsonts 
itself, in the facilities that are offered to us for this purpose by the 
numerous publications on the criticism and interpretation of the Bible, 
which have appeared at different times, and whose most valuable pre- 
cepts it is the design of the present work to concenti'ate. In fact, 

a willingness to know and to do the will of God, implies a willing- 
ness to resort to all necessary helps for advancement in the truth, 
and for security against eiTor.” The value of such helps w^as never 
questioned, except by those who chose to despise what they did not 
possess. “ They are of distinguished value in theology; but then, 
like every thing else that is excellent, they have their province. 
While they are supreme in the concerns of human investigation, 
they are subordinate in those of divine. They cannot communicate 
a right disposition of heart, nor can they compensate for its absence. 
Like the armour of the antient warrior, if the native vigour of the frame 
can wield them with alertness and skill, they are his defence and orna« 
ment ; but if this vigour be wanting, they are of no advantage what- 
ever ; they become, on the contrary, a burden and an incumbrance.” 

With regard to the oi'der to be pursued in reading the Scriptures, 
it may be sufficient to remark, that it will be desirable to peruse 
those books first which are written in the plainest style, and, conse- 
quently, are best adapted' to the capacity of the mind ; and afterwards 
to proceed gradually from the easier books to such as are more dif- 
ficult, and especially to read those in succession which are of parallel 
argument ; from the New Testament to the Old, and from the sim- 
pler books to such as are more abstruse. 

Further, as it is of importance to understand the several dispens- 
ations given by God to mankind, besides this elementary reading 
of the Scriptures, it is necessary that they be studied according to 
the historical order of time. This mode of reading the Bible will at 
once help both the memory and the judgment : it will also discover 
to us those connexions and dependencies w'hich are otherwise un- 
discernible. Many chapters and books of Scripture are out of their 
proper place, according to the order of time; which if put in their 
proper chronological order in the course of our reading, would re- 
flect not a little light upon each other. 

i Bishop Vanmilclert’s Bampton Lectures, p. 22. 

^ IbieJ. p. 41. The whole of bis second sermon, on the moral (jualirications rerpusite 
for a right apprehension of the Sacred Woid, is truly excellent. 
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Thus, in the book of Genesis, with which the Bible commences, 
we have a continued history from the creation of the world down to 
the death of the patriarch Joseph. Next to that, in order of time, 
lies the narrative contained in the book of Job, (if, indeed, it be not 
the first written book,) in which we meet with several vestiges of the 
patriarchal theology, as recorded in Genesis, but with no references 
to any of the succeeding parts of the sacred history. Then comes 
the book of Exodus, which gives an account of the deliverance of the 
Jews from their Egyptian bondage, and the erection of the taber- 
nacle for the service of God ; from which tabernacle He gave those 
ordinances for his service, which are related in the book of Leviticus. 
After these ordinances had been issued, the Israelites performed 
those journeyings of which we have an account, together with the 
incidents that befel them in each, in the book of Numbers* When 
their w^anderings in the Desert of Arabia were drawn to a close, 
Moses, shortly before his departure, recapitulated and explained the 
preceding laws and ordinances to them, as recorded in the book of 
Deuteronomy. The settlement of the Israelites in the land of Ca- 
naan, and the coincident circumstances, under the command of Joshua 
the successor of Moses, are narrated in the book which bears his 
name ; and of their succeeding history we have an account in the 
book of Judges. But the history contained in the two books of Sa- 
muel, of the Kings, and of the Chronicles, is so interwoven, that it 
requires very considerable attention to develope it : and, unless the 
different synchronisms be carefully attended to, and the several 
psalms and prophecies, premoiisly to the Babylonish captivity, be 
also interwoven in the order of time, it will be extremely difficult 
(not to say impracticable) critically to understand the sacred history. 
After the captivity, the affairs of the Jews are continued by Ezra, 
Esther, and Nehemiah, in whose narratives the predictions of Hag- 
gai, Zechariah, and Malachi (by whom the canon was closed), ought 
in like manner to be interwoven, together with such of the psalms 
as manifestly appear, from internal evidences, to have been composed 
subsequently to the captivity. ^ 

In the New Testament, the four evangelists have given us, in so 
many memoirs, an historical relation of the life and actions of Jesus 
Christ, which is the same in substance, but different in many par- 
ticulars. Now, if their several narratives be digested and arranged 
into one^ in the order of time, this would throw much light upon 
various passages, which in a detached state appear difficult to be 
understood.^ The book of the Acts of the Apostles also gives us a 
short history of the church, from Christ's ascension, together with 

t In tlic fourth volume of this work the prophetical books arc arranged in order of time. 
The author had it in contemplation to have attempted an arrangement of the entire Scrip- 
tures on the plan above noticed 5 but he has happily been anticipated in this laborious 
undertaking, so far as respects the Old Testament, by the Ilev* George Townsend, in his 
recent work, intitlod « The Holy Bible, arranged in Chronological and Historical Order. 
London, 1821, in two volumes, 8 vo. See an account of this work infra, m the Appendix 

to Vol. II. pp* 114, 115* ^ , 

a For an account of tho various Harmonics of the Four Gospels, see the Appcntlix to 

Vohll. pp* 115—122. 
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the propagation of the Gospel by the apostles^ and especially of the 
sufferings and labours of Peter and Paul. The insertion of the 
different apostolical epistles according to the several times and sea- 
sons when they were written (so far at least as we can collect them 
from attending circumstances), would further be of great use, to 
enable us the better to understand them. ^ The book of the Reve- 
lation of Saint John, which closes the canon of Scripture, gives a 
prophetical history of the church to the end of the world ; and, of 
course, must be studied by itself 

“ I can speak it from experience,^' says the celebrated Erasmus 
that there is little benefit to be derived from the Scriptures, if 
they be read cursorily or carelessly : but if a man exercise himself 
therein constantly and conscientiously, he shall find such an efficacy 
in them as is not to be found in any other book whatsoever.” — • 
The genuine philosophy of Christ,” says the same eminent scholar 
and critic, “ cannot be derived from any source so successfully, as 
from the books of the Gospels and the Apostolic Epistles ; in which 
if a man philosophise with a pious spirit, 'praying rather than arguing^ 
he will find that there is nothing conducive to the happiness of man, 
and the performance of any duty of human life, which is not, in 
some of these writings, laid down, discussed, and determined, in a 
complete and satisfactory manner.” ® 

I Cradock’s Apostolical History, Benson’s History of the first planting? of Christianity, 
and Bevan’s Life of the Apostle Paul, and especially the Rev. Geo. Townsend’s Now 
Testament pranged in Historical and Chronological Order, &c. (for a notice of which see 
the Appendix to Vol. II. p. H5.) may here be noticed as particularly useful helps for 
studying the apostolic epistles in the order of time. 

9 Praef, in Paraphr. in Luc. 

3 Existimo puraai illam Christi philosopluam non aliunde felicius hauriri, quhm ex 
evangelicis libns, quam ex apostolicis litcris : in quibiis si quis pia philosopliotur, mim 
magis quam argumetUanSf nihil esse inveniet, quod ad hominis felicilatem, nihil quo<l ad 
ullam hujus vitae functionem pertineat, quod in his non sit traditum, discussum, et abso- 
lutum. Erasmus, cited in Dr. Knox’s Christian Philosophy, p, 295. 2d edit. 
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ON THE BOOKS COMMONLY TERMED THE APOCRYPHA. 
SECTION. L 

ON THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS ATTACHED TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

{R^erred to in p. 46* of this Volume^ 

Derivation of the term Apocrypha. — Reasons why the Apocryphal Books 
were rejected from the Canon of Scripture. — I* They possess no authority 
whatever^ to procure their admission into the Sacred Canon, ^11, They 
were 9 iot admitted into the Cation f Scripture during the first four cen- 
turies of the Christian Church . — fiL They contain many things^ which 
arc fabulous i and contrary to the Canonical Scriptures^ both in facts^ 
doctrmesy and moral practice, — IV. They contradict all other prof ane 
historians. 

Besides the Scriptures of the Old Testament, which are universally- 
acknowledged to be genuine and inspired writings, both by the Jewish 
and Christian churches, there are several other writings, partly historical, 
partly ethical, and partly poetical, which are usually printed at the end of 
the Old Testament in the larger editions of the English Bible, — under 
the appellation of the << Apocrypha,” — that is, books not admitted into 
the sacred canon, being either spurious, or at least not acknowledged to 
be divine. The word Apocrypha is of Greek origin, and is either derived 
from the words aro rviq because the books in question were re- 

moved/rom the crypt^ chest, ark, or other receptacle in which the sacred 
books were deposited, whose authority was never doubted ; or more pro- 
bably, from the verb a-TroKpvwTftj, to hide or concealy because they were con- 
cealed from the generality of readers, their authority not being recognised 
by the church, and because they are books which are destitute of proper 
t^timonials, their original being obscure, their authors unknown, and their 
character either heretical or suspected.^ The advocates of the church 
of Rome, indeed, affirm that even these are divinely inspired; but it is 
easy to account for this assertion : these apocryphal writings serve to 
countenance some of the corrupt practices of that church. 

The Protestant churches not only account those books to be apocryphal, 
and merely human compositions, which are esteemed such by the church 
of Rome, as the prayer of Manasseh, the third and fourth books of Esdras, 
the addition at the end of Job, and the hundred and fifty-first psalm ; 
but also the books of Tobit, Judith, the additions to the book of Esther, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch the prophet, with the epistle of Jeremiah, 
the Song of the Three Children, the story of Susanna, the story of Bel 


* Augustin, contra Faustuin, lib. xi. c. 2, Do Civitate Dei, lib. xv. c. 2S. § 4. The 
passages are given at length in Dr* Lardner’s Works, vol. v. p, 90. Svo. ; vol. lu 


15. 581. 4to. 
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and the Dragon, and the first and second books of Maccabees. The books 
here enumerated are unanimously rejected by Protestants for the follow- 
ing reasons ; 

I. They possess no authority whatever, either external or in- 
ternal, TO PROCURE their ADMISSION INTO THE SACRED CANON, 

1. Not one of them is exfa7it in Hebreio* 

With the exception of the fourth book of Esdras, which is only extant in Latin, they 
are all written in the Greek language, and for the most part by Alexandrian Jews. 

2. They xvere mitten subsequently to the cessation of the prophetic sphiU 
though before the promulgation of the Gospel,^ 

In the prophecy of Malachi (iv. 4^ — 6.) it is intimated that after him no prophet should 
arise, until John the Baptist, the harbinger of the Messiah, should appear in the spirit and 
pow'er of Elijah; and the Jews unanimously agree that the piophctic spirit ceased with 
Malachi. The author of the book of Wisdom jwelends that it was written by Solomon— 
a pretension not only manifestly fahe, but which also proves that book not to have been 
inspired. For in the first place, the author, whoever he was, cites many passages from 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, who did not prophesy till many ages q/^cr the time of Solomon, and 
consequently the book could not have been written by hun ; and secondly, it represents 
the Isjaelites (Wisd. ix. 7, 8, xv. 14.) as being in subjection to their enemies : whereas we 
know from the sacred writings, tliat they enjoyed great peace and prosperity during the 
reign of Solomon. 

3. Not one of the miters^ in direct termst advances any claim to inspiration. 

On the contrary, so far are the authors of the apocryphal books from asserting their own 

inspiration, that some of them say what amounts to an achmokdgment that they mre not 
inspired. Thus in tlie prologue to the book of Ecclesiasticus, the son of Siracli intreats 
the reader to pardon any en-ors he may have committed in translating the works of his 
grandfather Jesus into Greek. In 1 Mac. iv. 4fi. and ix. 27. it is confessed that there was 
at tliat time no prophet in Israel ; the second book of Maccabees (ii. 23. ) is an avowed 
abridgment of five books originally written by Jason of Gyrene ; and the author concludes 
with the following words, which are utterly unworthy of a person writing by inspiration. 
If I have done welU and as is fitting the story, it is that which I desired $ but, f slenderly 
mid meanly, it is that which I could attain unto, (2 Macc. xv. S8.j2 

4. The Apocryphal books voere never received into the sacred canon by 
the Jevoish church, and therefore they xoere not saticlioned by our Saviour, 

No part of the apocrypha is quoted, or even alluded to, by him or by any of his apostles : 
and both Philo and Josephus, who flourished in the first century of die Christian acra, are 
totally silent concerning them, s 


t Such at least is the general opinion of commentators ; but Moldenbawer has uigcd 
some leasons for thinking that some of the apocryphal books, — as Tobit, the fourth book 
of Esdras, and perhaps also the book of Wisdom, — were written fifiltr the birth of our 
Saviour, and consequently they cannot he considered as apocryphal books. Ills arguments 
are noticed in Vol. IV, Parti. Chap. VIII. §§ II. III. 

2 Dick’s Essay on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, p. 71, 

3 The testimony of Josephus is very remarkable ; — “ We have not,” says he, « an 
innumerable multitude of hooks among us disagieeing from and contradicting one another, 
but only twenty-two books, containing the records of all past times, which are justly be- 
lieved to be divine. Five of them belong to Moses, which contain his laws, and the traditions 
concerning the origin of mankind, till his death. But as to the time from the death of 
Moses, till the reign of Artaxerxes king of Persia, who reigned after Xerxes, the prophets 
who were after Moses wrote down what was done in their times in thirteen books. The 
remaining four hooks contain hymns to God, and precepts for the conduct of human life. 
Our history, indeed, has been written, since Artaxerxes, very parUcularly ; but it has mt 
been esfee?ned of equal authority with thefn'mer by our forefathers, because there had not 
been an exact succession tf prophets since that time. Ana how firmly we have given credit 
to these books of our own ration, is evident by w'hat we do : for during so many ages as 
baye already passed, no one has been so bold as eithm' to add any thing to them, to take any 
thing from them, or to make any change in thenij but it is become natural to all Jews im- 
mediately and from their very birth, to esteem these books to contain divine doctrines, 
and to persist m them, and, if it be necessary, willingly to die for them.” Josephus contra 
Apion, hb. 1 . § 8. Josephus’s testimony is related by Eusebius (Hist. EccL lib. iii. c, ix. 
and X.) ; and it is fur^er worthy of remark, that the most learned of the Roman Catholic 
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II. The apocryphal boohs •were 7iol admilled into the canon of Scripture^ 
during the first four centuries (f the Christian Churclu 

They aie not mentioned in the catalogue of inspired writings made by Melito, Bishop 
of Sardis, who flourished in the second century*, nor in those of Origen^, in the third ceu- 
tuiy, of Athanasius*, Hilary *, Cyril of Jerusalem % Epiphanius^, G-iegory Nazianzon^, 
AmphiIochins«, Jerome % llufiiuis, to, and others of the fourtli century ; nor in the cata- 
logue of canonical hooks lecognised by the council of Laodicca t*, hold in the same cen- 
tiny, whose canons were received by the Catholic church ; so that, as Bishop Burnet well 
observes, wo have the concurring sense of the whole church of God in this matter.” '2 
To tliis decisive evidence against the canonical authority of the apocryphal books, we may 
add that they were never read in tlie Christian church until the fourth century ^ when, as 
Jeionie infonus us, they were read ‘‘ for example of life and instruction of manuerft, but 
were not applied to estulilish any doctrine and contemporary vvriters state ‘‘t, that al- 
thoiigli they were not approved as canonical or insjdrecl writings, yet some of them, parti- 
cularly Judith, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus, were allowed to be perused by catechumens. 
As a proof that they were not regarded as canonical in the fifth century, Augustine relates, 
that when the Iiook of Wisdom and other writings of the same class were jniblicly read in 
the church, they were given to the readers or inferior ecclesiastical officers, who read them 
in a lower place than those wdiich W’cre universally acknowledged to be canonical, which 
w'cre read tiy the bishops and presbyters in a more eminent and conspicuous manner, 
To conclude: — Notwithstanding the veneration in which these books were held by the 
■Western Church, it is evident that the same authority was never ascribed to them as to the 
Old and New Testament ; until the last council of Trent, at its fourth session, presumed 
to place them all (excepting the prayer of Manasseh and the third and fourth books of 
ICsdias) in the same rank witli tlie inspiied writings of Hoses and the prophets. 

III. The Apocryphal Boohs contain many things tMch are fabulous^ and 
contradictory to the canonical Scriptures both in facts, doclrhies, and 7noral 
practice. 

A few’ instances, out of many that might be adduced, will suffice to prove this assertion. 


writers u<lmit that the aj)Ocryphal liooks were never acknowledged by the Jewish church. 
See particularly ITuet's Demonslr. Evangelica, prop. iv. tom. i. De Libro Tobit. p. 30<5. 
J)e Libro Judith, p. De Lihris Maccaba'orum, p. 4G0. He Canouc Librorum. 

Siicrorum, p, *173. See also Diipin’s Disseitation Preliminaire ou Proh''*gomdnes sur la 
Bible, pp. Hf), 8G. «f). llii. Amst. J701. 

* This catalogue is inserted by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, lib. iv, c. 26. 

Ibid. lib. vi. c. 25. p. 

In his Festal or Paschal Epistle. See the extract in Dr. Lardnor’s Works, vol. iv. 
pp, 2«2— 285. 8vo. ; vol, li, pp. $99, 400. 4tu. 

^ Prolog, in Psalmos, p. 9, Paris, I0'93. Lardner, vol. iv, p. 905. 8vo, ; vol. ii. 
p. 413. 4to. 

In his Fourth Catechetical Exercise, Ibid. vol. iv. p, 299. 8vo. ; vol.ii. p, 411. 4to. 

In various catalogues recited by Dr. Lardner, vol. iv. pp. 312, 313. 8vo. j vol.ii. 
p. 409. 4to. 

7 Carm. 30. Op. tom. ii. p. 98. Ibid. vol. iv. pp. 407, 408. Rvo. ; vol. ii. p. 470. 4to. 
n In Carmine lainbico ad Seleucinn, p. I2G. ibid. p. 413. Hvo, ; vol.ii. p. 473. 

In Pr.efut. ad labr. Regum sive Prologo Galeato. Lardner, vol. v. pp. IG, 17. 
Hvo. ; vol. ii. p. 540. 4t<>. and also in several of his prefaces to other books, which are 
given by Dr, L* pp. 18—22. Hvo. j or pp. 540— '543. 4 to. 

10 Expositio ad Symb. Apost. Lardner, vol, v, pp. 75, 76. 8vo. j vol, ii. p. 573. 4to. 
o Can. 52, GO. Lardner, vol. iv. pp. 308, 30<), 8vo. j vol.ii, pp. 414, 415. 4to. 
Besides Dr. Lardner, Bishop Cosin, in his Sdiolastical History of the Canon, and MoL 
deuhawer (Introd. ad Vet. Test. pp. HB— 154.), have given extracts at length from the 
above-mentioned fathers, and others, against the authority of the apocryphal books, 
iw On the Kixth Article of the Anglican dmrch, p. 111. 6th edit 
i'» Ptaff. inldbr. Salomouis, Op. tom. i. pp. 038, 939. Lardner, vol. v. p. 18. 8vo. ; 
vol. ii, p, 573. 4l<). 

The author of the Synopsis of Scripture attributed to Athanasius (see Lardner, 
vol. iv. p, 290.), and also the pretended Apostolical Canons. (Can. ult.) 

Augustin, do I*rcdcst. Sanct. Hb. i. c. H, in Bishop Cosin’s Scholastical History of 
the CJanon, p. 160. 

On this subject the reader is referred, for much curious and important information, 
to the Rev. G. C. Gorham’s statement submitteil to the members of the Bible Society, 
relative to the circulation of the apocryphal books, chap, i., and his Reply to two Letters 
addressed to him by Dr, Leander Von Ess. (London, 1826. 8vo.) 

VOL. L K K 
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On the Apicry^hal Books 

I. Fabulous Statements. 

(1.) Rest of chapters of Esther, x. 6. A little fountain became a river, and there ivas 
light, and the sun, and much water. This river is Esther, whom the king married and made 
queen, xiv. 2. 

(2.) The story of Bel and the Dragon is, confessedly, a meic fiction, which contradicts 
the account of Daniers being cast into the lions’ den. 

(3. ) The stories water being convei ted into fire, and vice versa (2 Macc. i. 1 9 — 22), and of 
the Tabernacle and Ark walking after Jeremiah at the prophet’s command. (2 Macc, ii. 4. ) 

II. Contra DXCTORT Statements. 

(1.) The author of the book of the Wisdom of Solomon alludes to the people of Israel, 
as being in subjection to their enemies, which was not the case during Solomon’s reign. 
We read, indeed, that he had enemies in the persons of Hadad, Rezon, and Jeroboam, 
(1 Kings xi, 14. 23. 25, 26,) who vexed him ; but we no whciefind that they subdued his 
people; and the schism of the ten tribes did not take place until after the death of Solomon. 

(2.) Baruch is said (i. 2.) to have been canied into Babylon, at the very time when Je- 
remiah tells us (xliii. 6, 7.) that he was carried into the land of Egypt. . 

(3.) The stoiy in 1 Esdxas iii. iv , besides wanting every maik of the majesty and sanc- 
tity of the sacred w'ritings, contiadicts Ezra’s account of the return of the Jews fiom Ba- 
bylon under Cyrus. 

(4.) The fiist and second books of Maccabees contradict each other : for in the former 
(1 Macc, vi. 4 — 16.) Antiochus Epiphanes is said to have died in Babylon; and in the 
latter he is represented, first, as having been slain by the priests at Nanea in Persia, 
(2 Macc. i. 13 — 16.) and afienva7'ds (is, 28.) as dying a inisciable death in a strange 
country among the Qnountains. 

(5.) In the book of Tobit, the angel that is introduced (v. 12.) as representing himself 
as being a kinsman of Tobit, in xii. 15., contradicts himself, by affiiming that he is Ra- 
phael, one of the holy angels. The author of this book has also added to the views of God 
and of Providence, delineated in the Old Testament, tenets of Assyrian or Babylonian oj igin. 

III. Contbabictory Doctrines. ‘ 

(1.) Prayers for the Dead,— ~ 2 Macc. xii. 43, 44. And tvhen he had made a gathering 
throughout the company, to the sum of 2000 drachms (f silver, ho se^it it to Jerusalem to offer 
a sin-offering, doing therein very well and honestly : foi', if he had 7iot hoped that tluy that 
were slain should have risen again, it had been superfluous and vain to pray for the dead. 
This statement contradicts the whole tenor of tlie sacred writings, which no where enjoin 
or allow of prayers for the dead, 

(2.) The Heathen JSfotio7i of the Trajismigraiion of Souls, which is equally contradictory 
to the Bible, is asserted in Wisd. viii, 1 9, 20. For I loas a witty child, and had a good 
sjnnt s yea, rather, being good, I came into a body undefiled. 

(3.) Justification by the Works of the Law, (in opposition to the Scriptures, which teach 
that we are justified or accounted righteous only by faith,) is taught in vaiious parts of the 
Apocryphal books ; 2 Esdras viii. 33, The just, which have many good works laid up ivith 
thee, shall out of their own deeds receive reward. Tobit xii. 8, 9. Prayer is good wUhfast- 

ing, and alms, and righteousness Alms (klh deliver from death, and shall purge 

away all sins. Those that exercise alms and righteousness shall be filled with life, Ecclus. 
iii. 3. Whoso honoureth his father 7naketh ato7iement for his sitis. SO. Alms 7 naketk an 
atonement for sins / xxxv. 3. To forsake unrighteousness is a propitiation, 

(4.) Sinless Pefection, Ecclus, xiii. 24. liichcs are good unto him that hath 7 io sin. 
But what say the Scriptures ? Eccles. vii. 20. There is not a just man upon earth, that 
doeih good, ayid sin7ieth 7iot, Rom. iii, 23, All have sinned and come short <f the glory of 
God, 1 Johni. 8, Jf we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, aiid the truth %s 
NOT in us, 

4* Immoral Practices commended in the apocryphal books, whicli practices are pro- 
hibited in the Scriptures. 

(1.) Lying, — The instances cited No. (5.) may also be adduced here. 

(2.) A desperate act of Suicide, (which is expressly forbidden in Exod. xx. IS. Thou 
shalt NOT kill,) is related in 2 Macc. xiv. 41 — 46. as a manful act, and in terms of great 
commendation. 

(3.) Assassination, which is equally prohibited, is commended in the book of Judith, 
(ix. 2—9.) in the case of the Schechemites, whose base murder is justly condemned iu 
Gen. xlix. 7. 

(4.) Ma^cal Incantations, which are forbidden in Lev. xix. 26. and Deut. xviii. 10, 11. 
14, are introduced in Tobit vi. 16, 17. as given by the advice of an angel of God. ^ 

IV. Lastly, There are passages in the apocryphal boolcs^ vohich arc so m- 
I Romanism contradictory to Scripture, pp. 47, 48. 
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consistent mth the relations of all other prof ane kistoriaiiSi that they cannot 
he admitted without much greater evidence than belongs to these hooks. 

Thiifi, in 1 Macc# viii. IC>, it Is said that the Romans commiiled their government to 
one mail evert/ year, who ruled over all tiiat country, and that all were obedient to that one 
and that there was neither envy nor emulation amongst them.” ’ 

Now this assertion is contiadicted by ever^ Homan historian without exception. The 
imperial government was not established until more than a ceiUmy after the lime w'hon 
that book ^vas \vritten. In like manner, tlie account (in I Macc. i. 6, 7.) of the death of 
Alexander, misnamed the Great, is not supported by the histoiians who have recorded his 
last hours. 

Althoujrlii the apocryphal books cannot be applied to establish any 
doctrine,” yet they are highly valuable as antient writings, which throw 
considerable light upon the phraseology of Scripture, and upon the his- 
tory and nuinners of the East : and as they contain many noble sentiments 
and useful precepts, the Anglican church, in imitation of the primitive 
church of Christ, doth read them for example of life and instruction of 
luaimers, i On this account the reader will find an analysis of these books, 
hi iJic fourth volume of this work, Part I. Chap. VIIL 


SECTION IL 

ON 'niK WTUTlNtlS ITHIfArjA” CALLED THE ATOCllYPHAL BOOKS OF 
'rHE NEW TESTAMENT. 

[Itff^rrcd to in p. 9t- of this Volume.'] 

L Ennmvralton of these Apocryphal IVriUngs. — 11. External Evidence to 
show that they were never considered as inspired or canonimL>^TLh In- 
ternal Evidence. — IV. These Apocryphal Books are so far from ajject- 
ing the oredihUiiy (f the genuine books of the Nctv I'estamhu^ that the 
latter are confirmed by them. 

L It is not wonderful that, besides those which arc admitted to be ca- 
nonical books of the New Tcsiamcnl, there were many others which also 
pretended to be authentic. ‘‘ Men of the best intentions might think it 
incumbent on them to preserve, by writing, the memory of persons, 
facts, and doctrines, so precious in their estimation, who might at the 
same time be deficient in the talents and information requisite to discri- 
minate, and duly to record the truth. The sacred writers intimate that 
such men hud already begun, even in their time, to appear ; and gave 
warning that others would arise, less pure in their motives. Luke says 
that many had taken in hand to write gospels (Luke u L); Paul cautions 
the (Jalatians against other gospels than that which they had received 
from him ((htl. i. 6 — 9.) ; and warns the Thcssalonians not lo be troubled 
by any letter as from him^ declaring that the day of Christ is at liand.^' 
(ii Tliess. iu *2.) In the ages following the apostles, the apocryphal writings, 
vdnch were published under the names of Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
their companions, &c. (and which arc mentioned by the writers of the 
first four centuries under the names of gospels, epistles, acts, revelations. 


* It may be proper to remark, that the Anglican church does not read all the books of 
the apocrypha. It reads as lossons no part of either book of Esdras, or of the Maccabees, 
or of the acklitioim lo the book of lilKther; nor docs it read the prayer of Manassch. 
ilp. 'romline’s Klcmculs of Christ. 'Tlieol. vol. ii. p. 199. ITeiflcr, Critica Sacra, cap, M. 
(Op. lorn. ii. pp. 79A— 799.} Moldenhawer, liitrod. ad Vet. Test, pp. — 15A. Hei- 
<U*gg(‘r, Enchirid. Diblicum, p'l). ilO.'J — See also Bp. Marsh’s Comparative View' 
of tlie Clmrclies of England and Rome, pp. 7S — 9b, 
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&c,) greatly increased. Most of them have long since perished h though 
some few are still extant, which have been collected, (together with no- 
tices of the lost pieces) and published by John Albert Fabricius, in his 
Codex Apocryplius Novi Tesiamentif the best edition of which appeared 
at Hamburgh, in ITIO-ITI-S, in three parts, forming two volumes, 8vo.2 
Of this work the Rev. and learned Mr. Jones made great use, and, in fact, 
translated the greater part of it, in his ‘‘ New and Full Method of settling 
the Canonical Authority of the New Testament.'’ The apocryphal books 
extant are, an Epulle from Jesus Christ to Abgariis ; his Epistle, which 
(it is pretended) fell down from heaven at Jerusalem, directed to a priest 
named Leopas, in the city of Eris ; the Constitutions of the Apostles ; 
the Apostles' Creed ; the Apostolical Epistles of Barnabas, Clemens or 
Clement^ Ignatius^ and Pohjearp; the gospel of the infancij of our Saviour; 
the gospel of the hirih of Marp ; the prot-evangelion of James ; the gospel 
of Nicodemus ; the Martyrdom of Thecla or Acts of Paul; Abdias’s liis- 
tory of the Twelve Apostles; the Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans'^ ; the 
Six Epistles of^ Paul to Seneca, See, Of these various productions, those 
of which the titles are printed in Italics are comprised in a late publica- 
tion, intitled The Apocryphal Neiv Testament ^ being all'^ the Gospels, 
Epistles j and other Pieces 71010 extajit, atti'ibuted in the first four ceniu 7 'les 
to Jesus Christ, his Apostles, aiid their co777pa7iions, and 7ioi included in the 
Nevi Testament by its compilef'S, Translated a7id noto collected into one 
volume, mill Pi* faces and Tables, and various Notes and R(fc?'ences, 
London, 1820.” — Second edition, 1821, 8vo. The writings ascribed to 
Barnabas, Ignatius (at least his genuine epistles), Poly carp, and Horraas, 
ought not in strictness to be considered as apocryphal, since their authors, 
who are usually designated the Apostolical Fathers, from their having 
been contemporary for a longer or a shorter time with the Apostles of 
Jesus Christ, were not divinely inspired apostles. The first epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians indeed was for a short time received as ca- 
nonical in some few Christian churches, but was soon dismissed as an 
uninspired production; the fragment of what is called tl>e second epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthians, Dr. Lardner has proved yiot to have been 
written by him. These productions of the apostolical fathers, therefore, 
have no claim to be considered as apocryphal writixigs. 

As the external form of the Apocryphal New 7 cstament^ harmonises 
with that of the larger octavo editions of the authorised English Version 
of the New Testament, the advocates of infidelity have availed them- 
selves of it, to attempt to undermine the credibility of the genuine books 
of the New Testament. The preface to the compilation, intitled The 
Apocryphal Neoi Testament," is, certainly, so dra^im up, as apparently 
to favour the views of the opposers of divine revelation ; but as its editor 
has DISCLAIMED any sinister design in publishing it, the writer of these 
pages will not impute any such motives to him. 

IL In order, however, that the reader may see now little the sacred 


1 See an alphabetical catalogue of them, with rcfcrencoa to tiie fathers by whom they 
were mentioned, in Jones on the Canon, vol. i. pp. 119—123. 

2 Another apocryphal book, purporting to be the acts of the apostle Thomas, has lately 
been discovered at Paris. It was published at Leipsic in 1823, by Br. J. C. Tiiilo. 

3 That St. Paul did not write any epistle to the Laodiceans, see Vol, IV. Part TL 
Chap. HI. Sect. VII. § II. 

4 Tliis is a misnomer; for all the apocryphal writings are not included iu the publi- 
cation in question. 

s The title-page is surrounded with a broad black rule, similar to that Ibund in many 
of the large 8vo. editions of the New Testament, printed in the last century, and the dil- 
ferent books are divided into chapters and verses, with a table oi* contents drawn up in 
imitation of those which are found in all editions of the JEnglisU Bible. 
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writings of the Ncv/ Testament can suffer from this publication a brief 
stiitenient shall be /,:ven of tlie \ccy satisfactory reasons, for which the 
apocryphal (or ratlr.r spurious) writings a:-cribc(l to the apostles, have 
been deservedly rejected from the canon of Scripture. 

1. In the Jlrd pLace^ thn/XKH're not acfcnoxdcclged as authentic, no?' Xijete 
ihcij much used, by the primitive Christians, 

'^I’ijcre aic no quotations these apucrvphal books in the geniiiiic wiitings of the aposto- 
lical Ih.thers, Uiat is, of Clement of iloine, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Hennas, whose writ- 
ings leach from about ti'e year of Chiist 70 to 108 ; nor are they found in any antient 
catalogues of the sacied hook'i. Some of them indeed are mentioned, but not cited by 
Ii emeus and Teitnllian, who h\ed in the second century. Indeed the apocryphal books 
alK)ve mentioned are esjiiessly, and in so many words, rejected by those who have noticed 
them, as tlie forgeiies cd heretics, anal, consequently, as spurious and heretical. 

2. 77/6' enemies of Christianity, xelio were acemtomed to die passages 
Jrom the Jour gospels /or (he sake of perverting them, or of turning them 

into ridicule, have never mentioned these productions } which we may 
be sure they would have done, had they known of tiieir existence, be- 
cause they would have afforded them much better opportunities than the 
genuine (iospels did, for indulging their malevolence, 

Fexv or none (/these productions, xvhich {if. Is pretended) xoere ‘written 
in the apostolic age, xcere composed be/ora Ike second century, and several of 
them xvere/orged so late n.% the third century, and x\3ere 'i ejected as spurious 
at the time they xvarc^ attempted to ho Imposed upon the Christian x\iorld, 

^ In I'JOS Mr. 'Poland published his ylmyntor, in which he professed to give a cata- 
logue of htiolvs, utlribiiti'd In the primitive times to Jesus (’hrist, Ids apostles, and othcif 
enuneiil persons, “ tnyvlher wnth remarks and observations relating to the canon of scrip- 
ture,” He there rakul together whatever he could find relating to the spurious gospels, 
and pietendc'd sacred hooks, w'hich appeared in the early ages of the Cliristian cliiirch. 
'I’hese he produced with great pomp to the mmiber of eighty and upw'ards, and though 
they weie most <d‘ them evidently false and rklicidou i, and cat ried the plainest marks of 
forgery ami inqiosture, of which, no doubt, he was very sensible, yet he did what ho could 
to represent them as of equal authority wdtii the four gospels, and other sacred books of the 
New 'Pestament, now received among Christiaiis. To tliis end lie took advantage of the 
unwary and jll-grounde<l hypotheses of some learned mim, and endeavoured to prove, 
that the hooks of the piesent canon lay concealed in the coffers of private persons, till the 
latter times ol’ 'Praj.m o • Adrian, and were not knowm to the clergy or cimrehes of those 
times nor distiiiguisfied fiom the spurious w'orks of the heretics; and that the scriptures, 
which ive now receive us canonical, and others which we now reject, were indiflereiitly 
and promiscuously citeri and apjiealed to by the most ancient Chiistian writers. His de- 
sign in all this, manifo'.tly was to show, that the go>>pels and other sacred w’ritings of the 
New 'I'eslanumt, now acknowledge<l as canonical, really deserved no greater credit, and 
are no nu>re to be <]epende(l upon, than those books which are rejected and exploded as 
foigeiies, .Vml yet he IkuI the confidence to pretend, in a book he afterw'ards published^ 
tluti hi'i intention in hi . Amyiitoi, was not to invalidate, hut to illustrate and confirm the 
canon of th<‘ New 'Pe,, lament. 'PlPis may serve as one instance out of many that might 
he produeetl of the iU ’ leerhy of* tlda opposer of revelation, whose assertions have been 
adopted by iulidels of the present day. Many good and satisfactory refutations of 
'Poland were published at that time by Dr. Samuel (llarke, Mr. Nye, and others, and 
especially by tlie learned Mr, Jeremiah Jones in his New and Full Method of settling 
the (’aiionicul Authority of the New Testament, 'Hn ii vols. 8vo., reprinted at Oxford in 
I7P8, in tl vols, Hvo. hVom thi', work the following refutation of the pretensions of the 
a]>ocryphsd books of tlie New 'Pestament has lieeu principally derived, as well as from Dr. 
Liirdner, whi> in diflerent parts of his works has collected much curious information, 
rchpecllng them, ’Phe passages being too numerous to be cited at length, the reader will 
iind them imlicuted in the fiftli index to his works, article Jpoanjphat jiooh, Six months 
AerKU the publication <d‘lh<^ second edition of this work, the late llov. Tho, llonnell, who 
so ably distinguished jirrnself by his powerful writings against the atheistical physiologists 
of this age, published *<• IVoofs of Inspiration, or the grounds of distinction between the 
New 'Pi'sfament and the Apocryphal volume ; occasioned by the recent publication of the 
Apocryphal New 'iVstament by Hone, London, Hyo. As the arguments produced 

in this learned tract art* necessarily similar to those stateil in tin* former pari of this volume 
us w'ell us in the present article of this Appeuilix, this brief notice of Mr. 11. pamphlet 
m 'y MiHice, 
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A brief statement of the dates of the pieces contained in the Apocryphal New Testamenti 
(with the exception of the writings of the apostolic fathers, which are omitted for the reason 
already stated,) will demonstrate this fact. 

Thus, the pseudo- of Abgarus prince of Edessa and of Jesus Christ were never 
heard of, until published by Eusebius in ^e foiirth century. ' — Though an Epistle of Paul 
to the Laodiceans was extant in the second century, and was received by Marcion the 
heretic, who was notorious for his mutilations and interpolations of the New Testament, 
yet that now extant is not the same with the antient one under that title in Marcion’s 
Apostolicon or collection of apostolical epistles. It never was extant in Greek, and is a 
production of uncertain, but unquestionably very late date. Mr. Jones conjectures it to 
Slave been forged by some monk, not long before the Befoimation ; and, as is shown in 
pages 509 and 510. infra, it was compiled from several passages of St. Paul’s epistles. — 
The sw Ejnstlcs o/* Paid to Seneca, and eight of the philosopher to him, were never 
heard of, until they were mentioned by Jciome and Augustine, two writers who lived 
at the close of the fourth century ; and who do not appear to have considered them as 
genuine, 3 — In the third or perhaps the second century, a Gospel of the Bulk of Nary 
was extant and received by several of the antient hcietics, but it underwent many alter- 
ations, and the antient copies varied greatly fiom that now printed in the apocryphal New 
Testament, which was translated by Mr. Jones from .Teiome’s Latin version, first made at 
the close of the fourth century This gospel of the birth of Maiy is for the most part 
the same with the Prot-evangehon or Gospel of James (which nevertheless it contradicts iu 
many places) ; and both are the production of some Hellenistic Jew. Both also were re- 
jected by the antient writers. — The two Gospels of the Infancy (the second of which beais 
the name of Thomas), seem to have been originally the same; but the antient gospel of 
Thomas was diffeient from those of the infancy of Christ. They were received as genuine 
only by the Marcosians, a branch of the sect of Gnostics, in the beginning of the scc.ond 
century ; and were known to Mohammed or the compilers of the Koran, who took from 
them several idle traditions concerning Christ’s infancy, 6 — The Gospel ofNicodemus, also 
called the Acts of Pilate, forged at the latter end of the third or in the beginning of the 
fourth century, by Leucius Charinus, who was a noted forger of the Acts of I’eter, Paul, 
Andrew, and others of the apostles.® — The Apostles'" Creed derives its name, not from the 
fact of its having been composed, clause by clause, by the twelve apostles (of which wc 
have no evidence) ; but because it contains a brief summary of the doctrines which they 
taught. It is nearly the same with the creed of Jerusalem, which appears to bo the most 
antient summary of the Christian faith that is extant ; and the articles of which have been 
collected from the catechetical discourses of Cyril, who was bishop of Jerusalem in the 
fourth century. — The Acts of Paul and Theda, though ranked among the apocryphal 
scriptures by some of the primitive Chiistians (by wliom several things therein related were 
credited), were in part the forgery of an Asiatic presbyter, at the close of the first or at the 
beginning of the second century, who confessed that he had committed the fraud out of love 
to Paul, and was degraded from his office ; and they have subsequently been interpolated, 7 

4, When any booh is cibed^ or seems to be appealed iO) hij any Christian 
imdter, icMch is not expressly and in so many 'words rejected by him, there are 
other sufficient arguments to prove that he did not esteem it to be canonkaU 

Eor instance, though Origen in one or two places takes a passage out of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, yet in another place he rejects it, under the name of the gospel 
of the twelve apostles, as a book of the heretics, and declares that the church received only 
POUR Gospels, s Purther, though several of these apocryphal books are mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria, as well as by Origen, yet Clement never does it as attributing 
any authority to them, and sometimes he notices them with expressions of disapprobation. 
In like manner, though Eusebius mentions some of them, he says that they were of little 
or no value, and that they were never received by the sounder part of Christians. Atha- 
nasius, without naming any of them, passes a severe censure upon them in general ; and 
Jerome speaks of them with dislike and censure. 

5. Sometimes the Father s^ made use of the apocryphal boohs io show their 
learning, or that the heretics might not charge them with partialitij and 
ignorance, as being acquainted only with their own boohs. 


i See Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 11, 12. Q Ibid. vol. ii. pp, 37—49. 

7 Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 50— G8, 

P 5 Ibid, vol.i. pp. 225—234 

Ibid. vol. ii, pp, 342—34.4. vol. i. pp. 236-251. 7 Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 3<):i-307. 

Comment, in Matt, lib, i. in Eusebius’s Eccl, Hist, lib, vi, c. 25., and in 
rhilocal. c, 5. 
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Remarkable to this purpose are those words of Origen' : << The church receives only four 
Gospels, the heretics have many ; such as that of the Egyptians, Thomas, &c. These we 
read, that we may not be esteemed ignorant, and by reason of those who imagine they 
know something extraordinary, if they know the things contained in these books.’* To 
the same purpose says Ambrose having mentioned several of the apocryphal books, he 
adds, We read these, that they may not be read (by others) ; we read them, that we may 
not seem ignoiant ; we read them, not that we may receive them, but reject them, and may 
know wiiat those things are of which they (heretics) make such boasting.” 

6. Sometimes perhaps these books may be cited by the Fathers, because 
the persons against whom they were writing received them, being willing 
to dispute wuth them upon principles out of their own boolcs. 

7. It may perhaps be true, that one or two writers have cited a few 
passages out of these books, because the fact they cited was not to be 
found in any other. 

St. John tells us (xxi. 2d.) that our Lord did many other tkhigs, lesides those rokich he had 
recorded ; the which, says ho, if they should he written every one, X suppose the world itself 
could not contain the books which should he wrUien, Some accounts of these actions and 
discouises of Chiist were unquestionably preserved, and handed down to the second cen.* 
tury, or farther, by tradition, which though inserted afterwards into the books of the here- 
tics may be easily supposed to have been cited by some later writers, though at the same 
lime they esteemed the books which contained them uninspired, and not of the canon. This 
was the case with respect to Jerome’s citing the Hebrew Gospel, which he certainly looked 
upon as spurious and apocryphal. 

Ill, The internal evidence for the spuriousness of these productions is 
much stronger than the external evidence : for independently of the total 
absence of all those criteria of genuineness, which (it has been shown in 
the preceding part of this volume) are clearly to be seen in the canonical 
books, it is evident that the apocryphal productions, ascribed to the 
apostles, arc utterly unworthy of notice; for, 1. They either propose or 
support some doctrine or practice contrary to those which are certainly 
known to be true ; — 2. They are filled with absurd, unimportant, im- 
pertinent, and frivolous details; — 3. They relate both useless and im- 
probable miracles ; — 4, They mention things, which are later than the 
time when the author lived, whose name the book bears ; — 5. Their style 
is totally difierent from that of the genuine books of the New Testament ; 

G. They contain direct contradictions to authentic history both sacred 

and profane ; — 7. They are studied imitations of various passages in the 
genuine Scriptures, both to conceal the fraud and to allure readers ; and 

8. They contain gross falsehoods, utterly repugnant to the character, prin- 
ciples, and conduct of the inspired writers, 

1. The apocrjjphal books either propose or support some doctrine or practice^ 
contrary to those iMch are certainly known to be true, and appear designed 
to obviate some heresy, xohich had its origin subsequent to the apostolic age* 

One of the doctrines, which these spurious writings were intended to establish, was, the 
sanciihj tfrehes. As a striking proof of this, we are told in thajirst Gospel of the Infancy, 
that when the eastern magi had come from the east to Jerusalem, according to the pro- 
phecy of S^oradascht, and had made their oiFerings, the lady Mary took one of his swaddling 
clothes in which the infant was wrapped, and gave U to them instead of a blessing, which they 
received from her as a most noble present*^ As bandages, of a similar nature andemcacy. 


i Loglmus, ne quid ignorare videremur, propter cos qui se piitant aliquid scire, si ista 

C4)gnoverint. Hoinil. in Luc. i. 1. ^ 

Lcginnis, nc Icgantur; legimus, iic ignoreraus; Icgimus non ut tencaraus, sed ut 
repudiemus, et ut sciamus qualia sint in quibus magnifici isti cor exultant suum. Com- 
ment, in Luc. i< 1. , , . . . M ^ .. 

Infancy, iii. % Apoc. Now Test. pp. 2, 3. It ma,y be proper to state that the trans- 
lations of the spurious gospels, acts and epistles, contained in the publicalion here cited 
{ue taken without acknowU*dgmcnt from Mr. Jones's New^ Method of settling the Canon^ 
though divided into clwjttLrs (which are different from his), and also inlo verses, in imi* 

K IC 4 
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were preserved in some churches with the most superstitious reverence; the pui-pose for 
which the above was wiitten was obvious. 

The corrupt doctrines relative to the Virgin Mary form an essential part in the schenio 
of some of these designers. Those wlio believed, or affected to believe, that tlie Virgin 
was exalted into heaven, who adopted the notion of her immaculate conception, and her 
power of working miracles, found but little countenance for their absurdities in the genuine 
Gospels. It was a task too hard for them to defend such tenets against their adversaries, 
while the canonical books wei e the only authority they could appeal to. Hence a Gospel 
was written De JSTativitate Martoi (the Gospel of the birth of Rlaiy *), in which her birth is 
foretold by angels, and herself represented as always under the peculiar protection of Heaven. 
Hence in the Gospel attributed to James, which assumed the name of Prot-evangelium, as 
claiming the supeiiority over every other, whether canonical or apocryphal, the fact of the 
immaculate conception is supported by such a miracle, as to leave no doubt upon the most 
incredulous mind. Hence, too, in the Evangelium Infantics, or Gospel of the Infancy, the 
Virgin, who is simply said by St. Matthew to have gone into Egypt, is represented as making 
her progress more like a divinity than a mortal, pci forming, by the assistance of her infant 
Son, a vaiiety of miracles % such as might intitle her, in the minds of the blind and bigoted, 
to divine honours.” 3 ^ ' 

In further corroboiation of the design of exalting the Virgin Mary, she is sometimes made 
to luod" miracles herself, is almost always made the instrument or means of working them, 
and tlie peison applied to, and leceiving the praise of the work, while Joseph stands by as an 
unconcerned spectator, and is never mentioned. But what is most remarkable, is, that she 
is canonised, and called always (not only by the author of the Gospel, but by those who weie 
perfect strangers to her before in Egypt, and elsewhere,) diva Maria and diva sancta Maria j 
wliich we know not how better to translate, than in the language of her worshippers, the 
X.ady St* Mary. And aged Simeon in his prayer, whicli is Iieic chap. ii. v. 25.“^ and re- 
corded in Lukeii. 28 — 34. is introduced as stretching out his hands towards her, as though 
he woi shipped her. But of all this the first ages were ignorant; nor in the first centinies 
after Christ do we find any thing of this prodigious deference to the Virgin : this was an 
invention of later ages, and was not heard of in the church before the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury, nor was it so common as this book supposes, till some centuries after. 

2, Whoever has perused with candour and attention the memoirs of the 
four evangelists, cannot but be struck with the natural and artless manner 
in which they relate every fact. They never stop to think how this or 
that occurrence may be set off to most advantage, or how any thing un- 
favourable to themselves may be palliated. Nothing ludicrous, no imper- 
tinent or trifling circumstances are recorded by them. Every thing, on 
the contrary, proves that they derived the facts which they have related, 
from infallible and indisputable sources of information. Far different was 
the conduct of the compilers of the apocryphal gospels. The unimportant^ 
impertinent, and friwlous details, with which their pages are filled, plainly 
prove that they were not possessed of any real and authentic information 
upon the subject, which they undertake to elucidate ; and clearly inva- 
lidate their pretensions as eye-witnesses of the transactions which attended 
the introduction of the religion of Jesus Christ, 

Thus, in the pseudo-gospel of the Birth of Mary 5, we have an idle tale of Christ’s ascend- 
ing the stairs of the temple by a miracle at three years of age, and of angels ministering to 
Mary in her infancy. ^ So in the prot-evangelion, ascribed to James the Less 7, we are 
presented with a dull and silly dialogue, between tlie motlier of Mary and her waiting-maid 
Judith, and with another equally impertinent between the parents of Mary. ^ We have 
also in the same perfoimanee, an account of Mary being fed by angels 9, and a grave con- 
sultation of priests conceraing the making of a veil for the temple. The pseudo-gospel 
of the Infancy, and that ascribed to the apostle Thomas, present childish relations of our 


tation of the editions of the genuine New Testament. The translation of the epistles of the 
apostolic fathers (which form no part of our inquiry) is acknowledged to be that of Arch- 
bishop Wake ; and is divided into veises in a similar manner, 

1 Apoc, New Test, pp. 1 — 8. 

2 1 Infancy, v. vi. Apoc. New Test, pp, 25 — 28. 

^ Maltby’s lUnstrations of the Tiuth of the Christian Religion, p. 40. 

^ Apoc. Nov, Test. p. 28. Ch, iv. 6'. Apoc. N(‘w I'est, p. 4. (> Ibid. v. 2. 

7 Trot-cvangelion, ii. 2— 0, Apoc. New Test, p, 9. 8 Ibid. vii. 2— 4. p. 11. 

^ Ibid. viu. 2. p. 12. Ibid. ix. I*— 4. p. IJ. 
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Saviour’s infancy and education, of vindictive and mischievous miracles wrought by him, of 
his learning the alphabet, &c. &c. ’ ’ 

3. In the pseudo-gospels of Mary, of the Infancy, and of Thomas (which 
have been already cited), numerous miracles are ascribed to the mother of 
Jes%is> or to himself in his infancy^ xoliick are both useless and improbable. 

The proper effect and design of a miracle, is to mark clearly the divine interposition • 
and, as we have already seen the manner and ciicumstance of such inteifeience must 
be marked with a dignity and solemnity, befitting the more immediate presence of the 
Almighty. When, therefore, we observe any miiaculous acts attributed to persons, not 
exercising such a commission, pei formed upon fiivolous or improper occasions, 01 marked 
by any circumstance of levity or inanity, wc conclude that the report of such miracles is 
unwoithy our attention, and that the reporteis of them are to be suspected of gross error 
or intentional deceit. Thus we smile with contempt at the prodigies of a writer, who 
gnively relates as a stupendous miracle, that a child at the age of three years, ascended 
witlioiit assistance the steps of the temple at Jerusalem, which were half a cubit each in 
height. '» In the same Gospel, in supposed accommodation to a prophecy of Isaiah, which 
is most grossly misinterpreted, a declaration from Heaven is alleged to have taken place 
in favour of Joseph the reputed father of Jesus, similar to that which, upon the strongest 
grounds, we believe to have been made in honour of Jesus at his baptism. The bandage 
which was mentioned in p. 503, as having been presented by Mary to the magi, is, of 
course, represented as the instrument of a miracle, being cast into a fire, yet not consumed. 
In another of these ingenious productions, when Elizabeth wished to shelter her infant 
son from the persecution of Herod, she is said to have been thus wonderfully preserved, 
** FJrMhcth also, hearing that her son John ivas ahoid Lo he searched for, tooh him and went 
up into the momitalm, and looked around for a place to Judo him s and there was no secret 
place to he found* Then she groaned within herself and said, ‘ 0 mountain of the Lord, 
receive the mothei' with the chUd.' For ElhabeUi could not climb up. Jlnd instantly the 
mountain was divided and received them* And there a^ipearcd an angel of the Lord to 
preserve them.'* Vaiious miracles are said to be wiought both by IVIary and her Son, 
pariitulaily by the latter, who is represented as employing his powers to assist Joseph in 
luH trade (ho being but a bungling carpenter), especially when he had made articles of 
iuruituro of wrong dimensions. ® The various silly miracles attributed to the apostles, 
throughout these writings, are so many arguments to piove that the compilations containing 
them are apocryphal, — or more correctly spurious ; arid that they are either the productions 


1 Apoc. New Test. pp. 21 — 43. Mr. Jones has given a list of thirty-two trifling and 
absurd stories, which are found in the pseudo-gospels of the infancy, d^erent from the 
above. On the Canon, vol. ii. pp, 24G — 249. and in pp. 152, 153. he has given twelve 
others fiom the prot-cvangelion, and the Gospel of Mury. See also pp. 347. 404 — 406. 
454. 

s See pp. 227. 234. supra. 

‘5 Gospel of Mary, iv. 6. Apoc. New Test. p. 4. v. 1.3—17. Ibid. p. 5. 

‘‘ Prot- evangel ion, xvi, 3 — 8. Apoc. New. Test. p. 1 9. " 

5 ** And Joseph, wheresoever ho went in the city, took the Lord Jesus with him, where 
he w'as sent for to work, to make gates, or milk-pails, or sieves, or boxes ; the Lord Jesus 
was with him, wheresoever he wont, And as often as Joseph had any thing in his work 
to make longer or shorter, or wider or narrower, the Lord Jesus would stietch his hand 
towards it, and presently it became as Joseph w'ould have it; so that he had no need to 
finish any thing with his own hands, for he w'as not very skilful at his carpenter’s trade. 
On a certain time the king of Jerusalem sent for him, and said, * I would have thee make 
me a throne, of the same dimensions with that place in which I commonly sit.’ Joseph 
obeyed, and forthwith began the work, and continued two years in the king’s palace, be- 
fore he finished it. And when lie came lo fix it in its place, he found it wanted two 
spans on each side of the appointed measure. Which when the king saw, he was very 
angry with J oseph ; and Jo.sc})h, afraid of the king’s anger, went to bed without his sup- 
per, taking not any thing to eat. Then the Lord Jesus asked him ^ What he was afraid 
of? ’ Joseph replied, ‘ Because I have lost my labour in the work which I have been about 
these two years.’ Jesus said to him, * Fear not, neither be cast down ; do thou lay hold 
on one side of the throne, and I will the other, and we will bring it to its just dimensions.* 
And when Joseph had done as the Lord Jesus said, and each of them had with strength 
drawn his side, the throne obeyed and was brought to the proper dimensions of the place: 
which miracle, when they who stood by saw, tliey were astonished, and praised God. The 
throne was made of the same wood, which was in being in Solomon’s time, viz. wood 
adorned witli various shapes and figures.” 1 Infancy, xvi. (xxxviii, xxxix, of the chap- 
ters adopted by Jones and other wiiteis.) Apoc. N. T. p. 30, 
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of the weakest of men, who were fondly credulous of every report, and had not discretion 
enough to distinguish between sense and nonsense, or between that which was credible 
and that which was utterly unworthy of credit; or else that these compilations are the artful 
contrivance of some who were more zealous than honest, and who thought by these strange 
stories to gain credit to their new religion. 

4. Things are menlioned^ which are later than the time in which the 
author lived, whose na7ne the booh bears. 

Thus the epistle under the name of our Saviour to Abgarus ^ is manifestly a forgery, 
for it relates that to have been done by Christ, which could not possibly have been done till a 
considerable time after ChnsCs ascension. Thus, in the beginning of the epistle a passage 
IS died out of St. John's Gospel, which was not ^vritten till a considerable time after our 
Lord’s ascension : the woids are, Abgarus, you are happy, forasmuch as you have believed 
on me whom you have not seen j for it is written concerning me. That those who have seen 
me should not biliwe on me, that they who have not seen might bcheve and live. This is a ma- 
nifest allusion to those words of our Saviour to Thomas (Joliiixx. 29.) Blessed are they 
ivho have not seen, and yet have believed. Plere indeed that which the epistle says, is written 
concerning Christ, but in no other passage of the New Testament. The same proof of 
forgery occurs in the Gospel of Nicodennis in which the Jews style PiJate your highness, 
— a title which was not known to the Jews or used among them at that time ; — in the story 
of Christ going down into hell to recover and bring thence the patriarchs — in the pro- 
found veneration paid to the sign of the cross, particulaily the practice of signing with the 
sign of the cross, W'hicb is here said to be done by Charinus and Leu thins 4, bofoie they 
enter upon their relation of the divine mysteries ; — and in Christ’s making the sign of the 
cross upon Adam and upon all the saints in hell ^ before he deliveied thorn from that state. 
It is to be observed that the practice of signing with the cross, though very common in the 
fourth and following centuries, was not at all known till towards the end of the second 
century, when it was mentioned by Tertullian. Similar anachronisms are pointed out by 
Mr. Jones in various parts of his New Method of settling the Canonical authority of the 
New Testament, to which want of room compels us necessarily to refer the reader. See 
also § 1. pp. 503, 504. supra, for some additional instances of anachronism, 

5. The style of the authors of the New Tesla^neyit, we have already seen ^5 
is an indisputable proof of its authenticity. Whereas the style of the pseudo- 
evangelical compilations is totally different from, or contrary to, that of the 
genuine voritings of the author or authors whose names they bear. Every 
page of the apocryphal New Testament confirms this 7'emark ; but especi- 
ally the pretended gospel of Nicodemus, and the epistles of Paul to Seneca, 

(1.) The names given in the pseudo-gospel of Nicodemus to those who are represented 
as being Jews, are not Jewish, but cither' Greek, Roman, or cf other foreign couniries* Such 
are the names of Sumraas, Datum, Alexander, Cyrus 7, Asterius, Antonins, Carus, or 
Cyrus, Crippas or Crispus 8, Charinus, and Lcntliius^ which evidently indicate imiiosturo. 
Further, the Gospel of Nicodemus is not extant in Greek ; that which is now extant is 
evidently a translation into very bald and barbarous Latin. ^0 

(2.) Nothing can be more unlike the known style of the confessedly genuine epistles, 
than is the style of the spurious epistles bearing their names in the apocryphal New Tes- 
tament. u This is so obvious to every one who is at all acquainted with tliose two writers, 
that it is unnecessary to multiply examples. The epistles attributed to Paul have not the 
least vestige of his gravity, but are rather coinplimonts and instructions. Further, the 
subscriptions of the letters are very unlike those used by the supposed authors in their ge- 
nuine epistles. Thus in the first epistle of Seneca, the subsciiption is Bane te vakre,f rater, 
cupio, I wish your welfare, my brother — wdiich was an appellation exclusively in use 
among Christians. And in Paul’s fifth epistle to Seneca, ho concludes with Vale, devo- 
tisdnw magisier, — Farewell, most respected mastcr'^'^j which is not only contradictory to 
Paul’s usual mode of concluding his letters, but also most baibaroits Latinity, such as did 
not exist in the Roman language till several Imndied years after the time of Paul and Seneca, 


1 Apde. New Test. p» 44. 

3 Ibid. xvii. — xix. pp. S5 — 57. 

5 Ibid, xix. 1 1 . 

7 Nicodemus, i. L Apoc. New Test. p. 45. 
Ibid. xii. 21. xxi. pp. Cl. 69. 

Apoc. New Test. pp. 7-1— .78. 


' Nicodemus, i. 7. Ibid, p, 45. 

Ibid, xii. 24. p. 61. 

^ See pp. 95 — 98. supra. 

8 Ibid. ii. 12. p. 47. 

Jones on the Canon, vol. ii, ji, 252 , 
Ibid. p. 7.7. Jbid. p. 77. 
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6. The apocryphal Boohs ascribed to the apostles and emngelistSi con^ 
tain direct contradictions to anihcnlic history both sacred and profane. 

Thus, in the beginning of the epistle of Abgarus that monarch is made to confess his 
faith in Christ as God, or as the Son of God ; in the lattei pail ho invites Christ to dwell 
with him in his city, because of the malice of Jews, who intended him mischief. Now 
this is a plain contradiction ; for had he really thought him God, he must certainly think 
him possessed of Almighty power, and consequently to be in no need of the protection of 
his city. This seems to be as clear a demonstration as subjects of this sort are capable of 
receiving ; nor are we aware of any objection that can be made, unless it be that Peter, 
who had confessed him to bo the Son of God (Matt. xvi. If?,), yet when he came to be 
apprehended, thought it necessary to interpose witli human force to attempt his rescue. 
(Matt. xxvi. 51. compared witli John xviii, 10.) To which it is easy to answer, that what- 
ever opinion Peter, oi Indeed any of the apostles had of Christ before this time, they seem 
now to have changed it, and by the piospects of his danger and death to have grown cool in 
their opinion of his Almighty power, else they would never all have forsaken him at his cru- 
ciiixion as they did. But nothing of this can be supposed in the case of Abgarus, who can- 
not be imagined to have altered his sentiments in the interval of writing so sliort an epistle. 
Again, aeverul parts if the ubovc-citad Utters^ which profess to be addressed to Soieca, sup-, 
pose Paul to ham been at the time of writing at Home : whereas others imply the contrary. 
That he was then at Roiaie, is implied in the first words of the fust letter, in which Seneca 
tells J*aul, that he sujiposed he had been told the discourse that passed the day before be- 
tween him and Lucilius by some Christians who wore present ; sw also in the first words 
of Paul’s Kpistlc, and that part of Seneca’s second, where he tells him, He would en- 
d{‘avour to introduce him to Cajsar, and that he would confer with him, and read over 
together some iiaits of his, WTitings ; and in that part of l^aul’s second, where he hopes for 
Seneca’s company, and in sevoial other places. But, on the other hand, several parts of 
the letters suppose Paul not at Home, as wheic Seneca (Epist. iii.) complains of his stay- 
in**' so long away, and both Paul and Seneca are made to date their letters, when such and 
such persons wcie consuls: see Paul’s fifth and sixth, and Seneca’s sixth, seventh, and 
(‘iglith epistles. Now, had they holh been in the same city, nothing can be more unrea- 
sonable than to suppose that they would have dated thus : what need could there be to 
inform each other who were consuls V X*aul, theiefore, is^ supposed to be and not to be at 
Home at the same time, whicb is a manifest contradiction. Besides this contradiction, 
the very dating of their letters by consulsliips seems to be no small evidence of their spu- 
riousness, because it was a thing utterly unknown that any persons ever did so j nor does 
one such instance occur in the epistles of Seneca, Cicero, or any other writer. To which 
we may adtl, that, in these letters, there are several mistakes in the names of the consuls 
who are mentioned j whicli clearly prove that tliese epistles coiild not have been written by 
Paul and Seneca. Another circunnstance which proves the epistles ascribed to tlie apostle 
to be a gross forgery, is that the latter is introduced as intreating Seneca not to venture to 
say any thing more concerning him or the Christian religion to Nero, lest he should of- 
fentl him, 2 Now it is utterly improbable that I’aul would obstruct Seneca in his inten- 
tions of n*commonding Christianity to the emperor Nero ; and It is diiectly contrary to 
his known and constant zeal and endeavours for its propagation. Would he not rather 
have K'joiced in so probable an opportunity of spreading the knowledge of Ciirist, and by 
the means of one so near to, and so much in fiivour with, the emperor, have procured the 
liberty for himself and the other Christian converts of excicising their religion freely? To 
imagine the contiary is to siipiiose the apostle at once defective in his regards to himself and 
the whole body of Christians, an<l acting in diiect contradiction to the wliole of his conduct, 
and zealous endeavours to ad\ance the interests of Christianity. But, besides, it has hap- 
pened hero, us commonly in such cases: want of memory betrays the forgery. Altliough 
the author, so unlike Paul, in this place wishes not to discover the Christian religion to the 
emperor, yet in another epistle, viz, the sixth of Paul, he is made to advise Seneca to take 
convenient opportunities of insinuating tlic Cliristian religion, and things in favour of it, 
to Nero and his family ; than which notliing can be a more manifest contradiction. 

Similar gro*is and glaring contradictions occur in the Gospel of Nicodemiis. To in- 
stance only one or two, which are very notorious. In chap. ii. 14.3, the twelve men, 
Eliezer, Asterius, Antonius, &c. declare themselves to be no proselytes, but born Jews ; 
when l^ilute tendered them an oath, and would have had them swear by the life of Caesar, 
they refused, because, they say, we have a law that forbids our swearing, and makes it 
sinful lo swear j yet, in ch. iv. 7. the elders, scribes, priests, and Levites are brought in 
swearing by the life of Cwsar witliout any scruple and in ch. ii. 23, » they make others, 
who were Jews, swear by the God of Israel ; and I»ilutc gives an oath lo a whole assem- 


> Apoc" New Test. p. 44, Epist, viii. Apoc. New Test. p. 76*. 

> Apoc. New Test p. 48. Ibid, p. 49. >'• Ibid. p. Cl. 
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bly of the scribes, chief priests, &c. ch. xxii. SJ This seems a manifest contrafliction. 
Another is, that in ch. xi. 15.” Pilate is introduced as making a speech to the Jews, in 
which he gives a true and just abstract of the Old Testament history relating to the Is- 
raelites, viz. what God had done for them, and how they had behaved themselves to iiim. 
Whereas the same Pilate, ch. xxiii. 2.% is made to be pcifcctly ignorant of the Bible, and 
only to have heard by report that there was such a book ; nor can it be said, that Pilate 
here only refers to the Bible kept in the temple ; for the manner of speech shows he was 
ignorant of the contents of the book ; I have heard you have a certain book, &c. and this 
is in itself very probable. 

Further, this book contains many things contrary to known truths. Such is indeed tlie 
whole of it, besides what is taken out of our present genuine Gospels. Who, for instance, 
will credit the long story, ch. xv, — xviii. of Christ’s going dowm to hell, and all the ro- 
mantic fabulous relations of what happened in consequence of it ? Who will believe that 
Christ there signed Adam and the Patriarchs with the sign of the cross, and that all the 
holy Patriarchs were in hell till that time ’ Sec, Besides, in other places there are noto- 
rious falsehoods ; as that is, to make the Jews iindeistand oin Saviour, as saying that he 
would destroy Solomon*s temple, ch. iv. 4.*, which they could not but knovv had been de- 
stroyed several hundred years before. To make the name Centui io to be the proper name 
of a man who came to Christ, when it is ceitaiii it Avas the name of his post or oflicc, &c. 
To make the words of Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 55., 0 death, wlieic ih ihij Ubigf 0 grave, where 
is thy victory ^ to be tliew’ords of Isaiah, ch. xxi. ; and to make Simeon (ch. xvi. andx\ii.3 
to be a high-priest, which it is certain he w’as not. 

7 . The striking contrast between truth and ^falsehood, is naturally height- 
ened, when those passages come under consideraiion which are borroxced 
from the genuine Scriptures, and, with more or less deDiation from the ori- 
ginal, adapted to the purposes of the apocryphal xcr iters. ^ 

Thus, the simple fact contained in Matt. i. 19. is expanded through a chapter and a half 
of the prot-evangelion. 7 Again, the plain narrative of Lukeii, 16’. is not thought sufli- 
cient for the great event, which was just bcfoic related, and accoidingly it is thus improved 
in the Gospel of the Infancy. After this, when the shepherds came, and had made a 
fire, and they were exceedingly rejoicing, the heavenly host appeared to them, jiraising 
and adoiing the supreme God ; and as the shepherds were engaged in the same cmjiloy- 
mont, the cave at that time seemed like a gloiious temple, because both the tongues of 
angels and men united to adore and magnify God, on account of the birth of the Loid 
Christ, But when the old Hebiow woman saw ail these evident miracles, she gave praises 
to God, and said, I thanfc thee, 0 God, thou God Israel, Jor that mine eyes have seen the 
birth of the Saviour of the Xlic short and interesting account, which is given by 

the genuine evangelist at the end of the same chapter, is considered by the author 'of a 
spurious Gospel, as by no means adequate to the great dignity of our Saviour’s character, 
nor calculated to satisfy the just curiosity of pious Christians. We arc therefore informed, 
that Jesus in his conference with the doctors in the temple, after explaining the books of 
thelaw^aiid unfolding the mystciies contained in the prophetical w ritings, exhibited a 
knowledge no less profound of astronomy, medicine, and natural history. Hence, too, in 

1 Apoc. New Test. p. 70. 2 Ibid. p. 53. ^bul, pp. 69, To, 

^ Ibid. pp. 63 — 66, & Ibid. p. 49. Dr. Maltby’s Illustration, pp, 48, 4f). 

7 Ch. xiii. xiv. of the edition of Fabricius, but x. xi. of the Apoc. N. T. pp. 14 15, 

8 Infancy, i. 19— 21. (iv, of Fabricius’s edition.) Apoc. Now Test. p. 22. * 

9 Gospel of the Infancy (li. Hi. of Fabricius), xx. xxi. of Apoc. New TestJiment 
pp. 39 — 41. The latter part is so curious, and forms such a contrast to tlic sober narra- 
tive of the sacred historians, and indeed of all serious history, that wc cannot resist the 
temptation of tianscribiug it. « When a ceitain astronomer who was jrresent, asked the 
Lord Jesus, * Whether he had studied astronomy?’ The Lord Jesus replied, and told 
him the number of the spheres and lieavenly bodies, as also their triangular, square and 
sextiie aspect j thoir progressive and rctrogiadc motion ; their size, and several pio^ruosti- 
cations ; and other things, which the reason of man had never .discovered. There "mis also 
among them a philosopher well skilled in physic and natural philosophy, who asked tlie 
Lord J esus, ‘ Whether he had studied physic ? ’ He replied, and explained to him physics 
and metaphysics, also those things which were above and below the power of nature • the 
powers also of the body, its humours, and their cOects ; also the number of its members 
and bones, veins, arteries, and neives j tlic several constitutions of body, liot and dry cold 
and moist, and the tendencies of them ; how the .soul opeiated upon the body ; what its 
various sensations and faculties were • the faculty of .speaking, anger, desire; and lastly 
the manner of its composition and dissolution ; and other things, which the imdei standi uir 
of no creature had ever reached. Then tliat philosopher arose, and worshipped the Lord 
Jesus, aud said, * O Lord Jesus, from ht‘iicef<»nh T will be lliy disciple and servant,’ ” 
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the Gospel attributed to Nicodemus, the particulars of our Saviour's trial are enumerated 
most fully, the testimony of the witnesses both for and against him is given at large, and 
the expostulations of Pilate with the Jews are recorded with a minuteness equal to*their 
imagined impoitance. And as, in the genuine history of these transactions, the Roman 
governor is leported to have put a question of considerable moment, to which our Saviour 
vouchsafed no answer, or the evangelists have failed to record it, these falsifiers have 
thought proper to supply so essential a defect. “ Pilate saith unto him. What is truth f 
Jesus said, Truth is from heaven^ Pilate said. Therefore truth is not on earth? Jesus 
saith unto Pilate, Believe that truth is on earth, among those who, when they have the 2)ower 
(f judgment, are governed hy truth, andfor^n right judgment.''^ 

In the prot-evangelion, there are not fewer than twelve circumstances stolen from the 
canonical books, and in tlic Gospel of the birth of Mary, six circumstances ^ ; and by far 
the gi eater part of the piotonded Gospel of Nicodemus is transciibed and stolen from 
other books. Nothing can be more evident to any one who is acquainted with the sacicd 
books, and has read this Gospel, than that a great part of it is borrowed and stolen from 
them. Every such person must peiceive, that the greatest pait of the history of our 
Saviour’s trial is taken out of our present Gospels, not only because it is a relation of the 
same facts and circumstances, but also in the very same words and order for the most 
jiait; and though this may be supposed to have happened accidentally, yet it is next to 
impossible to suppose a constant likeness of expression, not only to one, but sometimes 
to one, and sometimes to another of our evangelists. In short the author seems to have 
designed a sort of abstiact or compendium of all which he found most considerable to his 
purpose in our four Gospels ; though bo has but awkwardly enough put it together. s 


But the most flagrant instance, perhaps, of fraudulent copying from 
the canonical books, is to be found in the pretended epistle of Paul to 
the Laodiceans, almost every verse of which is taken from the great 
apostle’s genuine writings, as will appear from the following collation, 
which is taken from Mr, Jones’s work on the Canon whose translation is 
reprinted without acknowledgment in the Apocryphal New Testament,^ 


The JBjmlle of St. Taul to the Laodiceans. 


1, Paul an apostle, not of men, neither 
by man, but by Jesus Christ, to the bre- 
thren which are at Laodicea. 

2. Grace be to you, and peace from God 
the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 


3. I tliank Christ in every prayer of 
mine, that ye continue and persevere in 
good works, looking for that which is pro- 
mised in the day of judgment, 

4. Let not the vain speeches of any 
trouble you, who pervert the truth, that 
they may draw you aside from the truth of 
the Gospel which I have preached. 

5. And now may God grant, that my 
converts may attain to a perTect knowledge 
of the truth of the Gospel, be beneficent, 
and doing good works which accompany 
salvation. 

C). And now my bonds, which I suffer in 
Ciirist arc manifest, in which I rejoice, and 
am glad. 


The ^daces in St. Paulas genuine Epistles, 
especially that to the PhiJlippians, out of 
which this to the Laodiceans urns aompUed. 

1. Galat*. i. I. Paul an apostle, not of 
men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, 
&c. 

2. Galat. i. 3. Grace be to you, and 
peace from God the Father and our Lord 
Jesus Christ. See the same also, Rom. i. 7. 

1 Cor. i. 3. 2 Cor. i. 2. Eph. i. 2. Phil. i. 2, 
Col. i. 2. 1 Thess. i. 2. 2 Thess. i. 2. 

3. Phil. i. 3. I thank my God upon 
every remembrance of you, for your fellow- 
ship in the Gospel, from the first day until 
now, &c. 

4. Galat. i. 7. There be some that 
trouble you, and would pervert the Gospel 
of Christ, &c. 


3. Phil.i. 13. My bonds in Christ are 
manifest. 


’ Gospel of Nicodemus, iii. n — 14. Apoc. New Test. p. 48. 

2 They are enumerated by Mr. Jones, on the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 153 — 156. 

0 See Jones on the Canon, vol, ii. pp. 349, 350., where the above remark is confirmed 
by many examples. 

Vol. ii. pp. 33 — 35. ^ Apoc. New Test, pp. 73, 74. 
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7. For I know that this shall turn to 
my salvation for ever, which shall be 
through your prayer, and the supply of tlie 
Holy Spirit, 

8. Whether I live or die j (for) to me to 
live shall be a life to Christ, to die will be 

joy* 

9. And our Lord will grant us his mercy, 
that ye may have the same love, and be 
like-minded, 

10. Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have 
heard of the coming of the Lord, so think 
and act in fear, and it shall be to you life 
eternal ; 

11. For it is God, who worketli in you ; 

12. And do all things without sin. 


13. And what is best, my beloved, re- 
joice in the Lord Jesus Christ, and avoid 
all filthy lucre. 

14. Let all your requests be made known 
to God, and be steady in the doctrine of 
Christ. 

15. And whatsoever things are sound, 
and true, and of good report, and chaste, 
and just, and lovely, these things do. 


16. Those things which ye have hoard, 
and received, think on these things, and 
peace shall bo with you. 

17. All the saints salute you. 

18. The glace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with your spirit. Amen. 

19. Cause this Epistle to be read to the 
Colossians, and the Epi'^tlo of the Colos- 
sians to be read among you. 


7. Phil. i. 19. For I know that this 
shall turn to my salvation through your 
prayer and the supply of the Spirit. 

8. Phil. i. 20, 21. Whether it bo by life 
or death, for to me to live is Christ, to die is 
gain. 

9. Phil. ii. 2. That he be like-minded, 
having the same love. 

10. Phil. ii. 12. Wherefore, my beloved, 
as ye have always obeyed, &c. work out 
your salvation witii fear ; 

11. Phil. ii. 15. For it is God who 
worketh in you. 

12. IMnI. ii, 14. Do all filings witlimit 
murinuiing, &c. vei. 1.5. that ye may be 
blameless 

13. Phil, iii, 1, Finally, my brethren, 
rejoice in the Lord. 

H. Phil. iv. 6. I.et your requests he 
made known unto God. 

15. Phil. iv. 8. Whalsocwer things are 
honest, whatsoever things aiejust, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things arc 
lovely, whatsoever things are ol’ good re- 
port, &c. 

16. Phil. iv. 9. Those things whicli ye 
have both learned and received, ami heard 
and seen, — do, and the God of peace 
shall be with you, 

17. Phil. iv, 22. All the saints salute voiu 

18. Galat. vi. 18. The grace of our I^ird 
Jesus bo with your spirit, Au)(*n. 

19. Col. iv. 16. And when this Epistle is 
rcatl amongst you, cause that it he read also 
in the church of the Laodiceaiis, and that ye 
likewise read the Epistle from Laodicen. 


8. Lasil^f as ike credibility of the genuine boohs oj the Nc%\) Testament 
is established ^ by the accounts of countries gox'>ernors, princes, people y 
therein contained, being confirmed btj the relations of conlemporarn witers, 
both friends and enemies to Christians and Chrisllanilij {and espcciathi by 
the relations of hostile xoriters); so the spurionsness of the pseudo-evati^^e- 
heal xoritings is demonstrated by their containing auoss FALSisnooDS', 
and statements >wliich are contradicted by the narraikes of those xjonters 
•who xoere contemporary xdth the supposed authors of them. 

Thus, in the fourth of Seneca’s epistles to Paul h we read that, the emperor (Kero) tm$ 
delighted mid stmmseil at the Uioiighls avd nentmimts m 2*aiU*it ephtte to the Churches : and 
an the fourth of l aul’s epistle to the philosopher 2 , that the nnperor is hoth an admirer and 
jamurer ot Christianity. These assertions arc notoi iously /a/jc, and contrary to the una- 
nimous relations of heathen and Clnibiian writers concerning Nero and his regard to the 
Chnshans. Xhc Gosiicl of Mary contains at least two gross falsehoods and contradictions 
to historical fact ; and not fewer than seven equally glaring instances exist in the pseudo- 
gospel or prot-ovangelion of James 3; six others occur iu the two gospels of (Christ’s 
infancy-*, which relate things notoriously contrary to the benevolent design of Christ’s 
miraclos, and to Ins pure and holy doctrine, which prohibited revenge, and promoted 
universal chanty and love. Lastly, for it would exceed the limits of this article (already 
perhaps too much extended) to specify a ll the absurd falsehoods couiainod in tlie spurious 

1 Epist viii. in Apoc. Nw Test. p. 7<!. o Apoc. New 'I'c.f. p. Tf,'.' ViTst. .7. 

fi-pecihed, and the fuEcdioods detected, in ,roiu‘s (iii the Canon, vol. ii. 
pp. 147—151. 4 ii. 24y— a5I. 
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writings which we have been considering ; ^the Acts of Paul and Theda directly falsify 
the doctrines and practice of the apostle, concerning the unlavifuhiess of marriage (which 
he is here said to have taught, though the reverse is evident to the most cursory reader of 
his epistle) ; and concerning the j)^eaching of women ; — Theda being said to be com- 
missioned by him to preach the gospel, though it was not only contrary to the practice of 
both Jews and Gentiles, but also to St. Paul’s positive commands in his genuine epistles. » 
But w'hat proves the utter spuriousness of these Acts of Paul and Theda — if any further 
proof were wanting, is the fact tliat Paul, whose life and writings bespeak him to have 
been a man of unimpeachable veracity, is introduced in them as uttering a wilful and 
deliberate he. That ho is so introduced, is evident ; for after an intimate acquaintance 
between Paul and Theda 2 , and their having taken a journey together to Antioch 3, he is 
presently made to deny her, and to tell Alexander, I know not the woman of whom you 
speak, nor docs she belong to mo. But how contrary this is to the known and true 
character of Saint Paul, every one must see. He, who so boldly stood up for the defence 
of the Gospel against all sorts of opposition, who hazarded and suffered all things for the 
sake of God and a good conscience, ^vhich he endeavouied to keep void of offence towards 
God and man, most unquestionably never would so easily have been betrayed to so gross 
a crime, as to make a sacrifice of the credit of his profession, and the peace of his con- 
science, at once upon so slight a temptation and provocation. Nor will it be of any force 
to object here, that in the received Scriptures, Abraham is said twice to have denied his 
wife, viz. Gen. xii. 19. and xx.2, &c., as also Isaac is said to have denied his, Gen. xxvi. 
7, &c. ; and in the New Testament that Peter denied his Master, and declared lie did not 
know him, Matt. xxvi. 72. ; for the circumstances are in many cases different, and espe- 
cially in this, that Paul appeared now in no danger if he had confessed her; or if he had 
been in danger might have easily delivered himself from it ; to w hicli we must add, that 
lie had undergone a thousand more difficult trials for the sake of God and a good con- 
science, and never was by fear betrayed into such a crime. 4 

Such are the compositions which attempted to gain credit, as the real productions of 
the Apostles and Evangelists; and so striking is the contrast between them and the genu- 
ine writings, whose style they have so successfully endeavoured to imitate. It deserves the 
most serious consideraJon of every one, who is unhappily prejudiced against Christianity, 
or (v^liat Is almost as fatal) who has hitherto not thought the subject w'orthy his attention, 
whether, if the canonical books of the Now Testament had been the productions of artifice 
or delusion, they would not have resembled those, which are avowedly so, in some of their 
defects. Supposing it, for a moment, to be a matter of doubt, by whom the canonical 
books were written ; or allowing them the credit, which is granted to all other writings 
having the same external authority, that of being written by authors whose names they 
have always borne ; upon either of these suppositions, the writers of the New Testament 
could not, either in situation or attainment, have bad any advantages, humanly speaking, 
which the authors of the apocryphal books were not as likely to have possessed as them- 
selves : consequently, if the first books had been founded upon the basis of fiction, it is 
surely most probable, that subsequent attempts would have equalled, if not improved 
upon, the first efforts of imposture. If, however, it appears, upon a candid and close 
investigation, that one set of compositions betrays no proofs of a design to impose upon 
others, and no marks that the authors wore themselves deceived ; while, on the contrary, 
the others evince in every page the plainest symptoms of mistake and fraud ; is it fair, is 
it reasonable, to ascribe to a common origin, productions so palpably and essentially dif- 
ferent V or, rather, is it not more just, andjeven philosophical, to respect truth in those per- 
fonnances, which bear the fair stamp of her features ; and to abandon those, and those only 
to contempt, which have indubitable traces of imposture?** ^ 

IV. From the preceding view of the evidence concerning the apoerj?*- 
plial productionH, which have lately been reprinted, the candid reader will 
readily be enabled to perceive how little cause there is, lest the credibi- 
lity and inspiration of the genuine books of the New Testament should 
be affected by them. How much soever we may lament the prejudice, 
the weakness, the wickedness, or the undefinable hostility of those who 
enter into warfare against the interests of Christ ; whatever horror we 
may feel at the boldness or the scurrility of some Anti-christian cham- 

i Jones on tho Canon, vol. ii. pp. 400—402. 

ft Ch. xiv. xvii. — ii. vi. of Apoc. New Test. pp. 80. 84. 

^ Ch. xix. — vii. 3. of Apoc. Now Test. p. 84. 

4 Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. p. 401 . Additional proofs of the spuriousness of the apo- 
cryphal writings, ascribed to the apostles, are given by Dr. Maltby, Illust. pp. 57—65. 

* Maltl)y*)i Illustrations, p. 65. 
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pions; we feel no alarm at the onsets of infidelity in its attempts against 
the Gospel. We know that the cause of Revelation has sustained already 
every species of assault which cunning could contrive, or power direct. 
It has had its enemies among the ignorant and among the learned, among 
the base and among the noble. Polite irony and vulgar ribaldry have 
been the weapons of its assailants. It has had its Celsus, and its Por- 
phyry, and its Julian. And what were the cflPects of their opposition? 
The same as when the * rulers and elders and scribes’ united against it, 
— its purification and increase. It has had its Bolingbrokes and its 
Woolstons, its Humes and its Gibbons : and what disadvantages has it 
sustained, what injuries has it received? Has it lost any of its pretensions, 
or been deprived of an)^ portion of its majesty and grace, by their hatred 
and their hostility ? Had they a system more crcclibles more pure, better 
comporting with the wants of man, and with the anticipations ol ever- 
lasting existence, to enlighten and sanctify man, and to effect the rege- 
neration of the world, for which they were able to prevail on mankind to 
exchange the system of Jesus of Nazareth ? We gain but little from our 
reading, but little from our observation, if wc shake with the trepidations 
of fear, when truth and error arc combatants. All facts connected with 
the history of the Christian religion are confirmations of a Christian's 
faith, that the doctrine which he believes, will resist every attack, and be 
victorious through all opposition. No new weapons can be forged by 
its enemies ; and the temper and potency of those which they have so 
often tried, they will try in vain. They may march to battle ; but they 
will nevcr.raise their trophies in the field.” ^ ^ 

The apocryphal pieces which have thus been considered, have been in 
circulation for ages, as were many others of a similar kind, which have 
perished, leaving only their titles behind them, as a memorial that they 
once existed. Many of them, indeed, soon became extinct, the interest 
which was felt in them not affording the means of their preservation. 
But we think that it is of special importance, that some of the spurious 
productions which either the mistaken zeal of Christians, or the fraud of 
persons who were in hostility to the Gospel, sent abroad in the primitive 
or in later times, should have been saved from destruction. Sucli books 
as the Gospel of Mary,” the Prot-cvangelion,” the “Gospel of the 
Infancy,” the “ Gospel of Nicodcraus,” “ Paul and Theda,” &c. &c. arc 
not only available as means of establishing the superior excellence of the 
books of the New Testament, in the compositioii of wliich there is the 
most admirable combination of majesty with simplicity, strikingly in con- 
trast with the puerilities and irrationalities of the others ; — but they are 
of great service in augmenting the evidences and confirming the proof of 
Christianity. 2 So far, indeed, are these books from militating in any 
degree against the evangelical history, that, on the contrary, they most 
decidedly corroborate it : for they are written in the names of those, 
whom our authentic Scriptures state to have been apostles and com- 
panions of apostles; and they all suppose the dignity of our Lord's 
person, and that a power of working miracles, together with a high degree 
of authority, was conveyed by him to his apostles. It ought also to be 
recollected that few, if any of these books, were composed before the 
beginning of the second century. As they were not composed before 
that time, they might well rcler (as most of them certainly do) to the 
commonly received books of the New Testament ; and, therefore, instead 
of invalidating the credit of those sacred books, they really bear testi- 
mony to them. All these books arc not properly spurious, that is, 

1 Eclectic llevicw, N. S, vol. xv. p. lOS. IbUl p, 10*1. 
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ascribed to authors who did not compose them : but, as they were not 
composed by apostles, nor at first ascribed to tlicm, they may with great 
propriety be termed apocri/2)hal : for they have in their titles the names 
of apostles, and they make a specious pretence of delivering a true history 
of their doctrines, discourses, mii-aclcs, and travels, though that history is 
not true and authentic, and was not written by any apostle or apostolic 
man. Further, we may account for the publication of these apocryphal 
or pseudepigraphal books as they were unquestionably owing to the* fame 
of Christ and bis apostles, and the great success of their ministry. And 
in tins respect, the case of the apostles of Jesus Christ is not singular : 
many men of distinguished charactci's have had discourses made for 
them, of which tlicy knew nothing, and actions imputed to them which 
they never performed ; and eminent wu-iters have had works ascribed to 
them of which they were not the authors. Thus, various orations were 
falsely ascribed to Demosthenes and Lysias; many things were published 
in the names of Plautus, Virgil, and Horace, which never were composed 
by them. The Greek and Roman critics distinguished between the 
genuine and spurious works of those illustrious writers. The same 
laudable caution and circumspection were exercised by the first Chris- 
tians, who did not immediately receive every thing that was proposed to 
tliem, bnt admitted nothing as canonical that did not bear the test of 
being the genuine production of the sacred writer with whose name it 
was inscribed, or by whom it professed to have been vvritten. On this 
account it was that the genuineness of the Epistle to the Plebrev/s, of 
some of the Catholic Epistles, and of the Apocalypse, was for a short 
time doubted by some, when the other books of the New Testament were 
universally acknowledged. Upon the whole, the books which now arc, 
and for a Jong time past have been termed apocryphal, whether extant 
entire, or only in fragments, — together with the titles of such as are 
lost, — arc monuments of the care, skill, and judgment of the first Chris- 
tiana, of their presiding ministers, and their other learned guides and 
conductors. The books in question afford no valid argument against 
cither the genuinenesss or the authority of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, which were generally received “as written by the apostles and 
evangelists ; but, on the contrary, they confirm the general accounts 
given us in the Canonical Scriptures, and thus indirectly establish the 
truth and divine authority of the Everlasting Gospel,^ 


No. II. 

ON 'I'HE JNSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCKIPTDKES. 

][^R(l/erred io in p. ^19. of this Volume,’] 

I. Ohsermtloyis on the Inspiration of the Old Testament, — IL And of the 
New Testament. — HI. Conclusions derivedfrom these considerations. 

The necessity of the divine inspiration of the sacred Scriptures having 
been stated, and the proofs of that inspiration having been exhibited at 
couxsidorable length, in the preceding pages, it is proposed in this place to 
offer to the biblical student a few additional observations on the nature 
and extent of such inspiration, the introduction of which would have 
interrupted the cliain of argument in the former pa rt of this volume. 

1 X^arduer’y Works, vol. v. pp. 412— 419. 8vo. ; or vol. in. pp. 121— 134. 4to. 
VOX.. X. LI* 



S14f On the Inspiration of the Scriptures* [App. 

1. Inspiration, in the highest sense, is the immediate communication 
of knowledge to the huinari mind by the Spirit of God ; but, as we have 
already observed, it is commonly used by divines, in a less strict and 
proper sense, to denote such a degree of divine influence, assistance, or 
guidance, as enabled the authors of the Scriptures to communicate re- 
ligious knowledge to others, without error or mistake, whether the subjects 
of such communication were things then immediately revealed to those 
who declared them, or things with which they were before acquainted. 

When it is said, that Scripture is divinely inspired, we are not to 
understand that God suggested every word, or dictated every expres- 
sion. From the different styles in which the books are written, and from 
the different manner in which the same events are related and predicted 
by different authors, it appears that the sacred penmen wore permitted 
to write as their several tempers, understandings, and habits of life, 
directed ; and that the knowledge communicated to them by inspiration 
on the subject of their writings, was applied in tlic same manner as any 
knowledge acquired by ordinary means. Nor is it to be supposed that 
they were even thus inspired in every fact which they related or in 
every precept which they delivered. They were left to tlie common 
use of their faculties, and did not, upon every occasion, stand in need 
of supernatural communication ; but whenever, and as far as divine as- 
sistance was necessary, it was always afforded. In different parts of 
Scripture we perceive, that there were different sorts and degrees of 
inspiration. God enabled Moses to give an account of the creation of 
the w^orld ; Joshua to record with exactness the settlement of the 
Israelites in the land of Canaan ; David to mingle prophetic information 
with the varied effusions of gratitude, contrition, and piety ; Solomon to 
deliver wise instructions for the regulation of human life ; Isaiah to de- 
liver predictions concerning tlic future Saviour of mankind ; and E^ira 
to collect the sacred Scriptures into one authentic volume : did all these 
twrhcth that one and the selfsame spirit, dhiding to evcrij man severally 
ashemlL (1 Cor. xii. 1 1.) In some cases, inspiration only produced 
correctness and accuracy in relating past occurrences, or in reciting the 
words of others ; in other cases, it communicated ideas not only new 
and unknown before, but infinitely beyond the reach of unassisted hu- 
man intellect; and, sometimes, inspired prophets delivered, for the use 
of future ages, predictions which they did not themselves comprehend, 
and which could not be fully understood till they were accomplished. 
But whatever^ distinctions are made with respect to the sorts, degrees, 
or modes of inspiration, we may rest assured that one property belongs 
to every inspired writing, namely, tint it is free from error, that is, any 
material error. This property must be considered as extending to the 
whole of each of those writings, of which a part only is inspired"; for it 
is not to be supposed that God would suffer any such errors, as might 
tend to mislead our faith or pervert our practice, to be mixed with those 
truths, which he himself lias mercifully revealed to his rational creatures 
as the means of their eternal salvation. In this restricted sense it may 
be asserted, that the sacred writers always wrote under the influence, 
or guidance, or care, of the Holy Spirit, which sufficiently cstabJinhos 
the truth and divine authority of all Scripture.'’ 

That the authors of the historical books of the Old Testament were 
occasionally inspired, is certain, since they frequently display an ac- 
quaintance with the counsels and designs of God, and often reveal his 
future dispensations in the clearest predictions. But though it is evi- 
dent that the sacred historians sometimes wrote under the immediate 
operation of the Holy Spirit, it does not follow that they derived from 
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Revelation the knowledge of those things which might be collected 
from the common sources of human intelligence. It is sufficient to be- 
lieve, that by the general superintendence of the Holy Spiri^ they were 
directed in the choice of their materials, enlightened to judge of the 
truth and importance of those accounts from which they borrowed their 
information, and prevented from recording any materia! error. Indeed, 
the historical books (as wo have already shown at considerable length 
were, and could not but be, wTicten by persons, who were for the most 
part contemporary with the periods to which they i elate, and had a 
perfect knowledge of the events recorded by them ; and who in their 
descriptions of characters and events (of many of which they were wit- 
nesses) uniformly exhibit a strict sincerity of intention, and an un- 
exampled impartialit 3 \ Some of these books, however, were compiled 
in subsequent times from the sacred annals mentioned in Scripture as 
written by prophets or seers, and from those public records, and other 
authentic documents, which, though written by uninspired men, were 
held in high estimation, and preserved with great care by persons 
specially appointed as keepers of the genealogies and public arcliivcs 
of the Jewish nation. It is not necessary to be able to ditstinguish the 
inspired from the uninspired parts of the historical books of the Old 
Testament. It is enough for us to know, that every writer of the Old 
Testament was inspiied, and that the whole of the hislorv’ it contains, 
without any exception or rcser\e, is true. These points being asccrtaiiicd^ 
and allowed, it is of very little consequence, whether the knowknlge of 
a particular fact w’as obtained by any of the ordinary modes infunn- 
ation, or wdiether it was communicated bj" immediate re\ elation from 
God; whether any particular passage was w’ritten b\ the natural powders 
of the historian, or by' the positive suggestion of tlie Holy Spirit.^ 
Whatever uncertainty may exist concerning the direct inspiration oi 
any historical narrative, or of any moral precept, contained in the Old 
Testament, we must be fully convinced that ail its prophetical parts 
proceeded from God. This is continually affirmed by the prophets them- 
selves, and is demonstrated by the indubitable testimony wdiicli history 
bears to the accurate fulfilment of many of these predictions ; others are 
gradually receiving their accomplishment in the times in which we live, 
and afford the surest pledge and most positive security for the comple- 
tion of those which remain to be fulfilled. 

II. If the books of the Old Testament, w'hich relate to the partial and 
temporary religion of the Jew’s, w'ere written under the direction and 
superintendence of God himself, surely we cannot but conclude the same 
of the books of the New Testament, which contain tlie religion of all 
mankind. The apostles were constant attendants upon our Saviour dur- 
ing his ministry : and they were not only present at his public preaching, 
but after addressing himself to the multitudes in parables and similitudes, 
tohen they were alone he expounded all things to his disciples. (IMark iv» 34.) 
He also showed himself alive to the apostles, after his passion, by many 
infallible proofs, being seen by them forty days, and speaking of the 
things pertaihing to the kingdom of God. (Acts i. 3.) Yet our Saviour fore- 
saw that these instructions, delivered to the apostles as men, and im- 
pressed on the mind in the ordinary manner, would not qualify them for 
the great work of propagating his religion. It was, thcreloie, promised 
that th^ Holy Ghost should not only bnng al thinos to their remembrance 
which the apostles had heard from their divine Master : but he was also 
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to guide them into all truth, to teach them all things, and to abide 
•viith them for e>ver. (John xiv. 16, 17. 26. xvi. 13, 14.) 

The truth into which the Holy Spirit was to lead them, means undoubt- 
edly, all that truth which, as the apostles of Jesus Christ, they were to 
declare unto the world. It does not mean natural, mathematical, or phi- 
losophical truth, and it would be absurd to refer the language of our Lord 
to either of these. But it means Christian Truth, — the truth whicluhcy 
were to teach mankind, to make them wise and holy, and direct them in 
the way to heaven through our Lord Jesus Christ. The apostles knew 
something of this truth already, but they did not know it perfectly. They 
were ignorant of some things, and mistaken as to others. But the Spirit 
was to guide them into all truth. No branch of it was to be kept from 
them. They were to be led into an acquaintance with religious truth in 
general ; with the uohole of that religious truth which it was necessary for 
them to teach, or for men to know. Must they not then have been pre- 
served from error in what they taught and declared ? The Spirit w'as to 
teach them all things: — not the things of the natural or civil world, but 
those things of the Gospel which they were as yet unacquainted with. And 
if the Holy Spirit taught them all things respecting Christianity, which 
they did not already know, then there was nothing in what they declared 
of the Christian system, but what they had received, either from his teach- 
ings, or from the instructions of Christ, which were of equal validity, or 
from the evidence of their senses, which could not deceive them ; so that 
they must be preserved from error or mistake concerning it. 

The^ Spirit was also to bring all things to their remembrance that Christ 
had said unto them* Their memories were naturally like those of other 
men, imperfect and fallible ; and amidst the numerous things, which tlieir 
Lord had said and done amongst them, some would be forgotten. But 
the Spirit was to assist their memories, in such a manner, tliat they should 
have a perfect recollection of whatsoever Christ had said to them. Tins 
assistance of the Spirit implied, not merely recalling to the view of their 
minds the things which Christ had spoken, but also the enabling them to 
understand those things rightly, without that confusion and misapprehen- 
sion, which Jewish prejudices had occasioned in their ideas when they first 
heard them. Unless they were led into such a perfect understanding of 
the things they were enabled to remember, the bare recollection of them 
would be of little use, nor would the Spirit act according to his oilicc of 
leading them into all truth, unless they were enabled by his influences, 
properly to understand the truths which Christ himself had taught them. 

The Holy Spirit, under whose teaching they were to be thus instructed, 
was to abide mth them for emr, as the Spirit of truth, guiding them into 
all truth, teaching them all things respecting the doctrine of Christ, which 
they were to communicate to the world. These important promises of 
the effusion, assistance, direction, and perpetual guidance of the Spirit 
with the apostles, were most certainly fulfilled, in all their extent and 
meaning. They were promises given by Christ himself the great and chief 
prophet of the church; and to entertain a doubt of‘ their most complete 
accomplishment, would be to impeach the veracity and mission of the Son 
of God, and to admit a supposition, that would strike at the truth of 
Christianity in general. From this examination, therefore, of the nature 
extent, and fulfilment of our Lord’s promises, concerning the gift of the 
Spirit to the apostles, does it not necessarily follow, that, in addition to 
what they previously knew of Christianity, they were led under the teach- 
ings of the Spirit, into a acquaintance with it; and that through 
lus constant inhabitation and guidance, they were infallibly preserved in 
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to guide them into all thuth, to teach them all things, and to abide 
viith them for ever, (John xiv. 16, 17. 2*6. xvi. 13, 14.) 

The truth into which the Holy Spirit was to lead them, means undoubt- 
edly, all that truth which, as the apostles of Jesus Christ, they were to 
declare unto the world. It does not mean natural, mathematical, or phi- 
losophical truth, and it would be absurd to refer the language of our Lord 
to either of these. But it means Christian Truth , — the truth which they 
were to teach mankind, to make them wise and holy, and direct them in 
the way to heaven through our Lord Jesus Christ. The apostles knew 
something of this truth already, but they did not know it perfectly. They 
were ignorant of some things, and mistaken as to others. But the Spirit 
was to guide them into all truth. No branch of it was to be kept from 
them. They were to be led into an acquaintance with religious truth in 
general ; with the t<ohole of that religious truth which it was necessary for 
them to teach, or for men to know. Must they not then have been pre- 
served from error in what they taught and declared ? The Spirit was to 
teach them all tkwgs : — not the things of the natural or civil world, but 
those things of the Gospel which they were as yet unacquainted with. And 
if the Holy Spirit taught them all things respecting Christianity, which 
they did not already know, then there was nothing in what they declared 
of the Christian system, but what they had received, either from his teach- 
ings, or from the instructions of Christ, which were of equal validity, or 
from the evidence of their senses, which could not deceive them ; so that 
they must be preserved from error or mistake concerning it. 

The Spirit was also to bring all things to their remembrance that Christ 
had said unto them. Their memories were naturally like those of other 
men, imperfect and fallible ; and amidst the numerous things, which their 
Lord had said and done amongst them, some would be forgotten. But 
the Spirit was to assist their memories, in such a manner, that they should 
have a perfect recollection of whatsoever Christ had said to them. This 
assistance of the Spirit implied, not merely recalling to the view of their 
minds the things which Christ had spoken, but also the enabling them to 
understand those things rightly, without that confusion and misapprehen- 
sion, which Jewish prejudices had occasioned in their ideas when they first 
heard them. Unless they were led into such a perfect understanding of 
the things they were enabled to remember, the bare recollection of them 
would be of little use, nor would the Spirit act according to his office of 
leading them into all truth, unless they were enabled by his influences, 
properly to understand the truths which Christ himself had taught them. 

The Holy S|)irit, under whose teaching they were to be thus instructed, 
was to abide mth them for ever, as the Spirit of truth, guiding them into 
all truth, teaching them all things respecting the doctrine of Christ, which 
they were to communicate to the world. These important promises of 
the effusion, assistance, direction, and perpetual guidance of the Spirit 
with the apostles, were most certainly fulfilled, in all their extent and 
meaning. They were promises given by Ciirist himself the great and chief 
prophet of the church ; and to entertain a doubt of their most complete 
accomplishment, would be to impeach the veracity and mission of the Son 
of God, and to admit a supposition, that would strike at the truth of 
Christianity in general. From this examination, therefore, of the nature, 
extent, and fulfilment of our Lord’s promises, concerning the gift of the 
Spirit to the apostles, does it not necessarily follow, that, in addition to 
what they previously knew of Christianity, they were led under the teach- 
ings of the Spirit, into a acquaintance with it ; and that through 

his constant inhabitation and guidance, they were infallibly preserved in 
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the truth, and kept from error in declaring it to mankind ? The Spirit 
of truth guided them into all truth, and abode with them for emr. 

It is material to remark that these promises of supernatural instruction 
and assistance plainly show the insufficiency of common instruction, and 
the necessity of inspiration in the first teachers of the Gospel, and we 
are positively assured that these promises were accurately fulfilled. Of 
the eight writers of the New Testament, Matthew, John, James, Peter, 
and Judo, w^ere among these inspired preachers of the word of God : 
and, therefore, if we admit the genuineness and authenticity of the books 
ascribed to them, no reasonable doubt can be entertained of their inspira- 
tion. Indeed, if we believe that God sent Christ into the world to found 
an universal religion, and that by the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost 
he empowered the apostles to propagate the Gospel, as stated in these 
books, we cannot but believe that he would, by his immediate interposi- 
tion, enable those whom be appointed to record the Gospel, for the use 
of future ages, to write without the om’ssion of any important^ truth, or 
the insertion of any material error. The assurance that the Spirit should 
abide with the apostlesybr eue/, must necessarily imply a constant inspira- 
tion, without change or intermission, whenever they exercised the office 
of a teacher of the gospel, whether by w'riting or by speaking. Though 
Mark and Luke were not of the twelve apostles, nor were they miracu- 
lously called, like Paul, to the office of an apostle, yet we have the strongest 
reason to believe that they were partakers of the extraordinary effusion 
of the Holy Spirit granted to the disciples of Christ ; and such was the 
unanimous opinion of the primitive Christians. Besides, a perfect har- 
mony exists between the doctrines delivered by Mark and Luke, and by 
the other writers of the New Testament. Indeed we can scarcely con- 
ceive it possible, that God would suffer four Gospels to be transmitted, 
as a rule of faith and practice to all succeeding generations, two of which 
were written under the immediate direction of his Holy Spirit, and the 
other two by the unassisted powers of the human intellect. It seems im- 
possible that John, w'ho wrote his Gospel more than sixty years ^ftc** 
the death of Christ, should have been able, by the natural power of Ins 
memory, to recollect those numerous discourses of our Saviour which he 
has related. Indeed, all the evangelists must have stood in need of the 
promised assistance of the Holy Ghost to bring to remembrance the things 
which Christ had said during his ministry. We are to consider Luke in 
writing the Acts of the Apostles, and the apostles themselves in wilting 
the Epistles, as under a similar guidance and direction. Paul, in several 
passages of his Epistles, asserts his own inspiration in the most positive 
and unequivocal terms. The agreement which subsists between his EpisUes 
and the other writings of the New Testament, is also a decisive proof that 
they all proceeded from one and the self-same Spirit. It appears, how- 
ever, that the apostles had some certain method, though o^^crly imknown 
to us, of distinguishing that knowledge, which was the effect of inspir- 
ation, from the ordinary suggestions and conclusions of their own reason. 

III. From the preceding account of the inspiration of the Apostles, 
the two following conclusions are justly drawn by a late learned and 


sensib e Apostles had a complete knowledge of Christianity, 
or of the Gospel which they published to mankind. When it is said that 
they had a complete knowledge of the Gospel, we mean, that they knew, 
and well understood, the truths which they were commissioned to preach, 
and the duties they were to inculcate. Having been instructed by Christ 
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himself, having been witnesses of his works, and of his death and resur- 
rection, and having received the Spirit to guide themjnto all truths they 
had a competent knowledge of the various subjects, which they were to 
preach and publish to the world, to instruct men in the knowledge of God, 
the way to salvation, and the duties of holiness. They were neither in- 
sufficient nor defective preachers of the word of truth. They were at no 
loss to know what was true or what was false, what was agreeable to the 
will of God or what was not. They had a complete and consistent view 
of the whole system of Christian truth and duly : and there was no diver- 
sity of religious opinions amongst them. Their knowledge of Christianity 
was perfect, for they were acquainted with all things it was the will 

of God should be revealed unto men, to teach them the way of salvation. 

“Whether, as is most probable, the apostles had this complete know- 
ledge of the Gospel at once, on the day of Pentecost ; or whether there 
might be some tiuths and duties of religion, which were not revealed to 
them until after that time, is of no importance for us to determine. For 
it is certain, that their knowledge of Christianity was complete, long be- 
foie the records of it in the New Testament were written for our instruc- 
tion. It is cvidetit, also, that the Apostles, in the course of their ministry, 
were never at a loss what doctrines they were to preach, but had at all times 
a perfect knowledge of the things which it was the will of God they should, 
at those respective times, declare. Less than this cannot be inferred from 
their own declaration, that they spake the things of the Gospel, not in the 
XMords Tjohich man^s uoisdom ieacheihi but xvhich the Ilohj Ghost tcacheth. 

“ As the Apostles, by means of our Lord’s instructions and the teach- 
ing of his Spirit, had this complete knowledge of Christianity, it follows 
that the most entire credit is to be given to their writings; and that they 
were not mistaken in what they have written concerning it, whether wo 
suppose them to be immediately guided by the Spirit at the time they 
were writing or not. For, allowing only that they were honest men who 
completely understood Clnistianity, it is evident that they must give a 
true and faithful account of it. Honest men would not deceive, and men, 
who had a complete knowledge of the subjects they were treating of, could 
not be mistaken. If any errors in doctrine or sentiment were admitted 
into their wiitings, it must be either by design, or through accident. To 
imagine that they could be inserted designedly, would impeach the inte- 
grity of the Apostles, and consequently their credibility in general. And 
to imagine that they crept in accidentally, would impeach the competency 
of their knowledge, and suppose that the Apostles of Jesus Christ did 
not understand Christianity : a supposition that can never be reconciled, 
with the very lowest construction which can be fairly put upon our Lord’s 
promise, that the Spirit should guide them into all truth. Allowing them, 
therefore, to be but honest men, it follows, considering the sources of in- 
formation they enjoyed, that all they have recorded concerning Christi- 
anity is truth, and that they wore not mistaken, in any of the positions 
which they have laid down respecting it, In their writings. 

2. A secojid and principal deduction, however, to be drawn from the 
account before given, and which is of most importance to the subject, is, 
that the apostles of Jesus Christ vvere under the infallible guidance of the 
Spirit of Truth, as to every religious sentiment which they taught man- 
kind. Flere it may be necessary to explain the sense, in which this ex- 
pression is used. By every religious sentiment is intended, every senti- 
ment that constitutes a part of Christian doctrine, or Christian duty. In 
every doctrine they taught, in every testimony they bore to facts respect- 
ing our Lord, in every opinion which they gave, concerning the import 
of those facts, in every precept, exhortation, and promise they addressed 
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to men, it appears to me, that they were under the infallible guidance 
of the Spirit of Truth. By being under his guidance is meant, that 
through his influence on their minds, they were infallibly preserved from 
error in declaring the Gospel, so that every religious sentiment they 
taught is true, and agreeable to the will of God. 

As to the nature of this influence and guidance, some things may be 
farther remarked. It was before observed, that inspiration in the highest 
sense, is the immediate communication of knowledge to the human mind, 
by the Spirit of God. In this way the Apostle Paul was taught the whole 
of Christianity ; and this hind of inspiration the other apostles had, as to 
those things which they were not acquainted with, before they received 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. This is what some have called, the inspir- 
ation of suggestion. But as to what they had heard, or partly known 
before, the influence of the Spirit enabled them properly to understand 
it, and preserved them from error in communicating it. This has been 
called the inspiration of superintendency. Under this superintendency 
or guidance of the Spirit, the Apostles appear to have been at all times 
throughout their ministry, after Christ’s ascension. For less than this 
cannot be concluded, from our Lord's declaration, that the Spirit should 
abide with them for eVer, and lead them into all truth. 

When they acted as writers, recording Christianity for tlie instruc- 
tion of the Church in all succeeding times, I apprehend, that they were 
under the guidance of the Spirit, as to the subjects of which they treated; 
that they wrote under his influence and direction ; that they w^ere pre- 
served from all error and mistake, in the religious sentiments they ex- 
pressed ; and that, if any thing were inserted in their writings, not 
contained in that complete knowledge of Christianity of which they W'ere 
previously possessed, (as prophecies for instance,) this was immediately 
communicated to them by revelation from the Spirit. But with respect 
to the choice of words in which they wrote, I know not but they might 
be left to the free and rational exercise of their own minds, to express 
themselves in the manner that w^as natural and familiar to them, while 
at the same time they were preserved from error, in the ideas they con- 
voyed. If this were the case, it would sufliciently account for the very 
observable diversity of style and manner among the inspired writers. The 
Spirit guided them to write nothing but truth concerning religion, yet 
they might be left to express that truth in their own language. 

“ It may readily and justly be concluded, that men who were under 
the perpetual guidance of the Spirit of truth when they preached the 
Gospel, were thus under his infallible direction and influence, as to all 
religious sentiments, when they committed the things of the Gospel to 
writing, for the future instruction of the church. This is the view ol 
the inspiration of the writers of the New Testament, which seems naturally 
to arise, from their own account of the way in which they received the know- 
ledge of Christianity, and from what is declared in their writings concern- 
ing the constant agency and guidance of the Spirit, with which they were 
favoured.” The following advantages attend this view of the subject : 

Maintaining that the Apostles were under the infallible direction of 
the Holy Spirit, as to every religious sentiment contained in their writ 
ings, secures the same advantages as would result from supposing that 
every word and letter was dictated to them by his influences, withou 
being liable to those objections which might be made against that viev 
of the subject. As the Spirit preserved them from all error in wha 
they have taught and recorded, their writings are of the same authority 
importance, and use to us, as if he had dictated every syllable containe* 
in them. If the Spirit had guided their pens in such a manner, that the; 
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had been only mere machines under his direction, we could have had no 
more in their writings than a perfect rule, as to all religious opinions and 
duties, all matters of faith and practice. But such a perfect rule we have 
in the New Testament, if we consider them as under the Spirit’s infal- 
lible guidance in all the religious sentiments they express, whether he 
suggested the very words in which they are written or not. Upon this 
view of the subject, the inspired writings contain a perfect and infallible 
account of the whole will of God for our salvation, of all that is necessary 
for us to know, believe, and practise in religion ; and what can they con- 
tain more than this, upon any other view of it ? 

Another advantage attending the above view of the apostolic in- 
spiration is, that it will enable us to understand some thiiigs in their 
writings, which it might be difficult to reconcile with another view of 
the subject. If the inspiration and guidance of the Spirit, respecting 
the writings of the New Testament, extended only to what appears to bo 
its proper province, matters of a religious and moral nature, then there 
is no necessity to ask, whether every thing contained in their writings 
were suggested immediately by the Spirit or not ; whether Luke were 
inspired to say, that the ship in which he sailed with Paul, was wrecked 
on the island of Melita (Acts xxviii. 1.); or whether Paul were under the 
guidance of the Spirit, in directing Timothy to bring with him the cloko 
which he left at Troas, and the books, but especially the parchments 
(2 Tim.iv. 13.) ; for the answer is obvious, these were not things of a re- 
ligious nature, and no inspiration was necessary concerning them. The 
inspired writers sometimes mention common occurrences or things in an 
incidental manner, as any other plain andfaitliful men might do. Although, 
therefore, such things may be found in parts of the evangelic history, or 
in epistles addressed to churches or individuals, and may stand connected 
with important declarations concerning Christian doctrine or duty, yet it 
is not necessary to suppose, that they were under any supernatural in- 
fluence in mentioning such common or civil affairs, though they were, as 
to all the sentiments they inculcated lespecting religion. 

“ This view of the subject will also readily enable a plain Christian in 
reading his New Testament, to distinguish what he is to consider as in- 
spired truth. Every thing which the Apostles have written or tauglit 
concerning Christianity; every thing which teaches him a religious sen- 
timent or a branch of duty, he must consider as divinely true, as the 
mind and will of God, recorded under the direction and guidance of his 
Spirit. It is not necessary that he should inquire, whether what the 
Apostles taught be true. All that he has to search after is, their mean- 
ing ; and when he understands what they meant, he may rest assured, 
that meaning is consistent with the will of God, is divine infallible truth. 
The testimony of men who spoke and wrote by the Spirit of God, is ihc 
testimony of God himself; and the testimony of the God of Truth is the 
strongest and most indubitable of all demonstration. 

The above view of the apostolic inspiration will likewise enable us, 
as I apprehend, to understand the apostle Paul, in the seventh chapter 
of his first epistle to the Corinthians, where in some verses he seems to 
speak as if he were not inspired, and in others as if ho were. Concern- 
ing some things he saith, I speak this by permission^ and not of com-> 
inanclmcnt (ver. 6.) : and again, I have no commandment of the Lord ; yet 
1 give my judgment^ as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faith- 
ful (ver. 25.). The subject of which the Apostle here delivers his opinion, 
was a matter of Christian prudence, in which the Corinthians had desired 
liis advice. But it was not a part of religious sentiment or practice ; it 
was not a branch of Christian doctrine or duty, but merely a casuistical 
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question of prudence, with relation to the distress which persecution then 
occasioned. Paul, therefore, agreeably to their request, gives them his 
opinion as a faithful man ; but he guards them against supposing that he 
was under divine inspiration in that opinion, lest their consciences should 
be shackled, and leaves them at liberty to follow his advice or not, as 
they might find convenient. Yet he intimates that he had the Sjnrit of 
the Lord as a Christian teacher, that he had not said any thing contrary 
to his will ; and that the opinion which he gave was, on the whole, ad- 
visable in the present distress* But the Apostle’s declaration, that, as 
to this particular matter, he spoke by perynission, and not oj' command^ 
menty strongly implies, that in other things, in things really of a religious 
nature, he did speak by commandment from the Lord. Accordingly, in 
the same chapter, when he had occasion to speak of what was matter of 
moral duly, he immediately claimed to be under divine direction in what 
he wrote. And unto the married I command^ yet not I hut the Lord^ Let 
not the iaife depart from her husband. (1 Cor. vii. 10.) This would be a 
breach of one of the chief obligations of morality, and therefore Paul in- 
terdicts it under the divine authority. Respecting indifferent things, he 
gave his judgment as a wise and faithful friend, but respecting the things 
of I’cligion he spake and wrote as an apostle of Jesus Christ, under the 
direction and guidance of his Spirit.” ^ 


No. IIL 

ON THE ASCENSION OF JESUS CHRIST. 

{Referred to in p> 284?. of this Volume*^ 

^FhE Ascension of Jesus Christ into heaven, however astonishing it may 
appear, is a miraculous fact, which, like every other matter of fact, is ca- 
pable of proof from testimony. It is not necessary, in this place, again to 
prove the confidence which is due to the iipostolic testimony, because we 
have already stated its force when treating on the resurrection of Christ. 

(pp. 273 284. supra*) It only remains to show that the circumstances of 

the fact contribute to its certainty, by removing every idea of deceit or 
fraud on the one hand, and of error on the other. 

1. Observe the place of his Ascent. 

It was a mountain, the mount of Olives, a spot which was well known 
to the apostles, for it had been the scene of many of his conversations with 
them. On an eminence or hill, there was less probability of the spectators 
bein<^* deceived, than there would have been in many other places, where 
the view was confined and the sight obstructed : and where, if any delu- 
sion had been intended, he might have more easily conveyed himself out 
of their sight, and by a sudden disappearance given room for tlie imagin- 
ation or invention of some extraordinary removal from them. But, from 
this eminence, the view around them must have been more extensive, any 
collusive concealment of himself from them must have been more easily 
discovered, a real ascent into heaven more clearly seen, and the ascent 
itself for a longer space and with greater distinctness pursued, and at- 


I Parry’s Inquiry into the Nature and Extent of the Inspiration of the Apostles and 
other Writers of the New Testament, (Svo. London, 1797,) pp. 20. 90. also Dr. 

Dick’s EsSay on the Inspiiatioti of the Holy Scriptmes oi Ihe Old and New lestament, 
8vo. London, ISIS. 
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tended to, by the beholders. So that, if Christ’s ascension was to be 
real, an eminence or hill was the most proper place that could be chosen, 
from which he could rise, because he could be more distinctly, and for 
the most considerable space beheld. But, assuredly, it was the most un- 
suitable of dll others, if any fraud were intended, to favour deceit, and 
render imposition effectual. No impostor would have selected such a spot, 
in order to feign an ascension, 

2. The TIME must also be considered^ token this fact took place. 

It was during broad day-light, while an impostor would have availed 
himself of darkness in order to effect bis escape. Under such circum- 
stances, the apostles might have credited an illusion ; but illusion is im- 
possible, when every object is illuminated by a strong light. 

S. Obsernie fiiiiher the manner of ChrhCs Ascension ioxoards heaveji. 

(L) It was not instantaneous and sudden, nor violent and tempestuous, 
but gradual, easy, and slow. Romulus was said to have been lost in a 
furious storm of thunder and lightning, and being suddenly missed by the 
Roman people, they were the inure easily persuaded of his translation into 
heaven : w’hich tale the Patricians first invented, in order to cover the 
suspicion that, during the storm, they had seized the opportunity of assas- 
sinating him ; though there is not the shadow of a pretence that any one 
saw his translation. On the contrary, Christ’s ascension was public, gentle, 
and by degrees ; so that the eyes of the beholders steadily followed him, 
rose with him as he advanced higher, and puisucd him until lost in the 
immensity of the height of heaven. The spectators ‘‘ looked stoadfiiNtly 
towards heaven as he went up,” till the cloud had carried him out of 
their sight. 

(2.) Moreover, it is a remarkable circumstance in this account, that lie 
was taken from them, while tliey were actually near him ; while he v\as in 
the midst of them, conversing with them, instructing and blessing them ; 
and, in the midst of these transactions, whilst they beheld him,” and 
their eyes w^re attenlivcly fixed on him, he arose out of their sight into 
the celestial glory. The apostles, therefore, could not be imposed on, by 
anyr sudden and fallacious conveyance of himself away from them. 

4. The SENSE OE hearing also came in aid of sight : for, if any error 
could be supposed in the latter, it is impossible to admit any mistake in 
the former. The apostles could not possibly im agi no i\v^t they heaid the 
consolatory discourse by which two angels announced to them that Jesus, 
who had thus ascended into heaven, would at the last day so come in 
like manner as they had seen him go into heaven.” 

5. The NUMBER, tOQ^ of these tjoiinesses is a strong confirmation cf their 
iestimonij. 

^ It w'as in the view of all the Apostles. lie w^as taken up, after he had 
given commandment to them, while they were all assembled together, 
and while they themselves were actually beholding him. 

To all these circumstances it may be added, that the evident proofs 
which (it is shown in the ensuing article of this Appendix) demonstrate 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the apostles, also demonstrate the reality 
of their Master’s ascension. 

Since, therefore, we have the unanimous testimony of persons, who by 
the evidence of their own sight, confirmed by the voice of angels, were 
assured of Christ’s ascension ; since they were persons incapable of form- 
ing or conducting any artful design ; since it was a doctrine, which, if 
false, could be productive of no advantage to the propagators of it; and 
since they persevered in asserting it in despite of all llie tortures, that 
cruelty could devise or power could inflict; we have the frailest evidence 
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of the reality of Christ’s ascension, which the nature of the fact can admit 
or wo in reason can require. ‘ auraic, 


No. IV. 

ON THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT ON THE APOSTLES. 

[Jitferred to in p. 284. of this Volume^ 

If the Gospel be the invention of man— if Jesus Christ has not risen 
from the dead and ascended into heaven, the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the apostles, together with the effects produced by it, is another fart 
for which no adequate cause can be assigned. The miracle itself is related 
in the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. Taking it for granted 
that the reader has perused the graphic narrative of the evangelist Luke 
wc shall proceed to offer a few remarks upon this fact ^ 

1. This amazing and astonishing gift, the gift of tongues, was a miracle, 
new and unheard of in former ages, and greater or more decisive than any 
which had been wrought by Jesus Christ himself, during his ministry. 
Demoniacal possessions, or diseases, be counterfeited ; even death 
be only apparent ; the reality, therefore, of such cures and restor- 
ations to life, mzg/it bo questioned by gainsayers and denied by infidels. 
But, to inspire twelve unlettered Galilaeans, (who knew only their mother- 
tongue, and whose dialect was proverbial for its vulgarity,) suddenly, and 
instantaneously, with the knowledge and expression of sixteen or eighteen 
different languages or dialects; when, in the ordinary course of things, it 
is a work requiring no small labour fully to understand a single new lan- 
guage, and still more to speak it with fluency and correctness; this was in- 
deed a miracle of the most stupendous nature, carrying with it the most 
overpowering and irresistible conviction, the simplest and plainest in itself, 
and utterly impossible to be counterfeited. For, if the Apostles had ex- 
pressed themselves improperly, or with a bad accent, as most people do 
when they speak a Jiving language which is not natural to them, the 
hearers, who at that time were not converted to Christianity, would have 
suspected some fraud, would have taken notice of such faults, and would 
have censured them : but, since no such objections were made, we are 
justified in concluding that they had no ground for censure. 

It is no wonder, then, that the effect was so prodigious as the conver- 
sion of three tliousand prejudiced Jews, in one day, to the faith of a cru- 
cified Saviour, at Jerusalem — the very scene of his ignominious cruci- 
fixion, and only fifty days afterwards, on the da}'' of Pentecost. 

In reviewing the whole of the transaction, this alternative necessarily 
presents itself. Either the apostles themselves were deceived, in the first 
place, or they wished to impose on others, respecting the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, and the miracles which accompanied it. 

If the mind revolts at the first of these suppositions, on account of its 
absurdity, the second can scarcely appear more reasonable. Men, who 
undertake to establish a religion, and to whom credit is necessary, will 
not invent a fable, which can be confuted upon the spot by all those per- 
sons to whose testimony they appeal. They will not place the scene of 
their pretended miracle under the eyes of an innumerable multitude, in 
the very midst of their enemies. They will not blend with their recital 

1 Anspach, Cours d’Etudes de la Religion Chrdtienne, Part 11. Toraeii. pp, 401-- 
40(5. Chandler’s Sermons, vol. i. Serm, 11. 
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incidents notoriously false, utterly useless for their purpose, and pecu- 
liarly well adapted to convict them of fi*aud and deceit. 

I can easily conceive persons remaining in a state of doubt or unbelief, 
who take only a general view of this history, after the lapse of eighteen 
centuries, without giving themselves the trouble to weigh all its circum- 
stances. But will not conviction succeed to unbelief and doubt, if they 
transport themselves to the very time and spot, when and where the event 
took place ; if they reflect that they are reading the work of a contempo- 
rary author, and that the facts related in his book were published through- 
out Judaea, in Greece, and in Asia Minor, before he composed his history ? 

In the history of remote ages, the facts recorded not unfrequently bor- 
row their authority from the character of the writer : but, in a recent and 
contemporary history, the writer is indebted for all his authority to the 
ti uth of the facts which he narrates. The book of tlic Acts of the Apostles 
would never have been received as a canonical book, if the first Christians 
had not found in it those facts, which they all believed, and of wliich many 
of them had actually been eye-witnesses. And such, especially, weA-e 
the miracles which distinguished the day of Pentecost. 

* 2. Besides this proof, which arises out of the nature of the fact and the 
circumstances that attended it, there is another not less striking, which is 
founded on the connexion of this miracle with the events that preceded 
and followed it. 

We have already had occasion to observe the striking difference in the 
conduct of the apostles before and after their Master’s death (see pp. 282 
— 284) ; and this change is the more remarkable, because it was contrary to 
what might naturally have been expected. But the descent of the Holy 
Spirit explains to us why the apostles, who were so ignorant and timid 
when they were instructed and supported by their Master, were filled with 
so much wisdom and intrepidity, when they seemed to be abandoned to 
themselves ; — why these men, who had fled at the sight of the danger 
that threatened Jesus, boldly published his divinity in the presence of the 
very men who had crucified him ; — and why Peter, who had basely denied 
him at the word of a female servant, so boldly confessed him in the midst 
of the synagogue. 

Separate from this history the miraculous descent of the Holy Spirit, 
and you can no longer perceive either motives, connexion, or probability 
in this series of facts otherwise incontestable. Every one of those facts is 
contrary to the common principles of moral order. The apostles, tho con- 
verted Jews, as well as those who continued to reject the Gospel, do no- 
thing which they ought to do, and every thing which they ought not to 
do. The city of Jerusalem for a long series of years was only a scene of 
illusion and delirium. We should not endure even the reading of a ro- 
mance, in which all the personages should be represented as acting like 
those who are exhibited in the establishment of Christianity. 

But, would you give order and connexion to the facts ? Would you 
ascribe to all the actors motives, conduct, and a character consistent with 
nature ? Would you render credible a history, the basis of which, after all, 
it is impossible for you to deny, and the consequences of which it is im- 
possible to mistake ? — Put in its proper place the visible descent of the 
Holy Spirit; and this miracle alone will render an infinite number of 
others unnecessary. You will find in it an explanation of those difficulties 
which perplex your mind, and which cannot be satisfactorily explained 
upon any other hypothesis. 

8. Observe, further, the intrinsic probability of the miracle, which was 
wi ought on tlic day of Pentecost;— a probability, founded on the agree- 
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ment of the fact with the known designs and predictions of the author 
of Christianity. 

During his life, Jesus Christ had confined his ministry within the limits 
of Judaea: he was not sent as he himself declared, but to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel'’ (Matt, xv. 24.) : his doctrine was not to be preached 
to the Gentiles, until after his death. That mission was reserved for the 
apostles, and he solemnly charged them to fulfil it, just before his ascen- 
tion into heaven. But, before they could enter upon their apostolic func- 
tions, it was necessary that these timid and ignorant men should receive 
the Holy Spirit agreeably to Christ’s promise, — even that Spirit by whom 
they were to be endued with power from on high, and guided into all 
truth. The miracle of the day of Pentecost was then announced and 
foretold. But, what grandeur, what wisdom, what an admirable selection 
of circumstances do we see in the fulfilment of this prediction ! The 
apostles were appointed the teachers of all nations : and it was in the sight 
of persons of every nation assembled at Jerusalem on occasion of one of 
the great solemnities of the Mosaic Law, that they received from heaven 
the authentic credentials of their divine mission* Sent to all nations, it 
was necessary that all nations should be able to understand them. By an 
astonishing miracle these men were enabled, imlliout studyy to speak all 
the languages or dialects of the East. But the gift of tongues was not 
conferred on them, merely to accelerate the progress of their doctrine : 
it serves also to characterise, from its very birth, that universal religion 
which embraces both Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian. 

How closely connected is every part of the evangelical histmy 1 How 
admirably do the means answer to the end 1 How do the most signal mi- 
racles acquire probability by their mutual relation, and by the place which 
they hold in the dispensation of religion I ^ 


No. V. 


EXAMINATION OF THE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDANT ON THE 
PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

\1lef erred to in pages 148 . and 334 . of this Volume.'} 

“The rapid and astonishing progress, which Christianity made in the 
world in a very few years after its publication, is not only an irrefragable 
argument of its divine origin and truth, but also a striking instance of the 
credulity of those, who assert that the Gospel is the contrivance of man. 
For, according to the common course of things, how utterly incredible 
was it, that the religion taught by an obscure person, in an obscure station 
of life, and in an obscure country, should in so short a space of time pe- 
netrate to the utmost boundaries of the Rqinan empire! According to 
all present appearances, how romantic and visionary would the assertion 
of a private Jew seem to a philosopher, to whom he should declare that 
the principles of the sect, which he had founded, should be preached to 
every creature under heaven ! That a miserable company of fishermen, 
from a country that was despicable to a proverb, without learning and 
without interest, should penetrate into the heart of so many various na- 


1 Diivoisin, Bomonstration Evangelique, pp. 101 — 168. Sue a full oxaminatiou of 
the miraculous gift of tongues in Dr. Samuel Chandler’s Sermon^ vol. i. Serm. 1^, 14. ; 
and also some brief, but forcible remaiks in Mr. Fabers Dilhculties of Iiifidelity, 
pp* 242—245. 
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lions, should establish their tenets in the bosom of the largest cities, and 
gain converts to their principles in the courts of sovereigns and princes, is 
a truth not to be accounted for on any principle but that of a signal and 
divine interposition in their favour.”^ The force of this argument will more 
fully appear if we take a short retrospect of the progress of Christianity. 

Two months had not elapsed after the death of Jesus Christ, when his 
apostles suddenly presented themselves, and publicly taught in the midst 
of Jerusalem; whence their doctrine spread throughout Judaea and the 
neighbouring provinces. Shortly after, it was carried into Greece, Italy, 
and even into Spain, They founded societies of Christians in the cities 
of Caesarea, Rome, Athens, Corinth, Thessalonica, Philippi, Antioch, 
Ephesus, and in many other regions, towns, and cities ; so that, (as hea- 
then adversaries, together with Christian writers, acknowledge,) before 
three centuries were completed, the Gospel had penetrated into every 
region of the then known world, and far beyond the boundaries of the 
Roman empire. Wherever tlie preachers of Chiistianity travelled, they 
declared that the person, whose religion they taught, had been despised 
by his own countrymen and crucified by the Romans. And, what is 
more, they preached a religion which was contrary to the pleasures and 
passions of mankind ; which prohibited all sensual indulgences ; which 
indispensably required from its professors temperance, self-denial, and 
inviolable purity and sanctity of manners, and was diametrically repug- 
nant to the prevailing principles and maxims of those times. It is 
wonderful beyond all example, that a few illiterate Galilseans, issuing 
from an obscure corner of a distant Roman province, unlearned and un- 
supported, should, in no long time, overturn the two greatest establish- 
ments that ever were erected in the world, and triumph over all the power 
of every confederated nation, that universally associated to oppose them. 
Such an astonishing and sudden revolution in the religious and moral 
state of the world, produced by such agents, could be effected by nothing 
less than a most signal interposition of God, endowing these his mes- 
sengers with supernatural powers, and visibly supporting them in the 
cause in which they were engaged.”^ Indeed, if we contrast the various 
obstacles, which actually opposed the progress of the Gospel, with the 
human means vvhich its preachers enjoyed, we must feel the justice of the 
remark that was made by an apostle: — God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things which are mighty,'* 
(iCor. i. 27.) For, no sooner was the Christian church formed into a 
body, than it was assailed by three descriptions of enemies, either all at 
once or in succession, viz. 1. The prejudices of authority and of human 
wisdom; — 2. The violence of persecution;— and, S.The artifices of policy. 

L The progress of Christianity was assailed and impeded by the pke- 
JUDICES OF AUTHORITY AND OF HUMAN WISDOM, From its Very origin, 
the ^ Gospel was a stumbing block to the Jews, and to the Greeks 
foolishness.*’ 

1. With regard to the Jews:- — On the one hand, we behold that peo- 
ple exclusively attached to the law of Moses, and intoxicated with pride, 
on account of their being descended from Abraham ; their hypocritical 
teachers, who affected to be models of wisdom, piety, and holiness, 
usurping the highest influence over the minds of the people, who were 
blindly devoted to the prejudices which they cherished, respecting the 
uration of the levitical worship, the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom, 


1 Dr. Harwood’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. u. 80. 

2 Ibid. p. 85. ^ 1 • 
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and the importance of their traditions. And, on the other hand, we see 
twelve men, — from the lowest class of their nation, formerly’ imbued 
with the same prejudices, who accused them of making void the com- 
mandments of God by their traditions : — Who deeply offended their 
national pride by telling them that the Almighty was not the God of the 
Jews only, but also of the Gentiles, and that the heathen would rise up 
as witnesses against them, and would be admitted into covenant with 
God, while they themselves would be excluded from it;— Who an- 
nounced to them that the levitical worship was about to terminate, and 
that the Supreme Being was no longer to be adored exclusively at Jeru- 
salem, but that men might offer to him acceptable worship at all times 
and in all places ; — Who substituted for the splendid ceremonial enjoined 
by the Mosaic law (which was a constant source of credit and of emolu- 
ment to a host of ministers who attended at the altars), a simple and 
spiritual worship, which rendered their functions useless, and in which 
every Christian was to be the priest, the altar, and the victim : — Who 
undeceived them respecting the nature of the Messiah's kingdom, by ap- 
prising them, that it is not of this world, and that they must renounce all 
their ardent hopes concerning it : — Who censured with equal force and 
boldness their pharisaic devotion, long prayers, ostentatious fasts, and 
all those exterior observances, in which they made the essence of piety 
lo consist; — and, finally, who exciced their self-love, by preaching to 
them the stumbling-block of the cross. Can any one believe that these 
were likely means to procure the preachers of the Gospel a hearing, — 
much loss to ensure them success ? 

2. With regard to the Heathen Nations, the prejudices opposed by 
paganism were not less powerful than those entertained by the Jews. 
Pagan idolatry traced its origin to the remotest antiquity. The most 
imposing pomp and magnificence entered into its worship and ceremo- 
nies. Temples of the most splendid architecture, — statues of exquisite 
sculpture, — priests and victims superbly adorned, — attendant youths of 
botli sexes, blooming with beauty, performing all the sacred rites with 
gracefulness heightened by every ornament, — magistrates arrayed in 
the insignia of their office, — religious feasts, dances, and illuminations, — 
concerts of the sweetest voices and instruments, — perfumes of the most 
delightful fragrance, — every part of the heathen religion, in short, was 
contrived to allure and to captivate the senses and the heart. Amid all 
these attractive objects, we sec, on the one hand, a multitude of priests 
enjoying the most extensive influence, supported by omens, auguries, and 
every kind of divination to which ignorance and anxiety for the future 
attribute so much power, while their persons were rendered sacred under 
that profound idolatry and superstition which had overspread the earth 
And, on the other, we sec twelve Jewish fishermen, declaring that those 
deities which had so long been revered, were only dumb idols, and that 
they must turn to the one living and true God, the maker of heaven and 
earth ; and who had conceived no less a design than that of expelling so 
many deities, throwing down so many altars, putting an end to so many 
sacrifices, and, consequently, of annihilating the dignity of such a mul- 
titude of priests, and of drying up the source of their riches and cre- 
dit. And can any one believe that these were likely means of success ? 
Further, — 

,Qn the one hand, we see paganism intimately united with political go- 
vernments, and sovereigns making use of its decisions in order to justify 
the enterprises even of tyrannical power. More particularly at Rome, un- 
der the republic, religion was a political system admirably adapted to the 
genius of the people, and was not only protected but in many instances 
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administered by ihc civil magistrate: it grew with the growth of the 
republic, and seemed to promise itself a duration equal to that of the 
eternal city. During the imperial government, we see the emperors 
causing altars to be erected to themselves, in their life-time, or expecting 
them after their death. 

On the other hand, we behold a religion, according to which an apo- 
theosis is an act of daring impiety ; which, inculcating only one God, 
allowed no rival deity to those who embraced it ; and which thenceforth 
necessarily caused its followers to be accounted both impious and rebels. 
Can any rational person believe that these were proper or likely means to 
cause such a religion to be received? 

Lastly, on the one hand, we see corruption, the fruit of ignorance, and 
of error combined with the passions, spread over the earth, the most 
shameful practices sanctioned by the precepts and the examples of the 
philosophers, vices ranked as virtues, in short, a state of universal de- 
pravity, both moral and religious, v/hich the apostle Paul has by no 
means exaggerated in the sketch of it which he has drawn ; since it is 
fully justified by contemporary authors, both Jews and Heathens. On 
the other hand, again, behold the Gospel, inculcating a sublime morality 
wdiich at that time was more difficult to be observed than ever ; referring 
every thing to the glory of God, and enjoining the renunciation of pas- 
sions equally cherished and corrupted, together with a total change of 
heart and mind, continual efforts after holiness, the duty of imitating even 
God himself, and the absolute necessity of taking up the cross of Christ, 
and submitting to the loss of all earthly good as well as to the endurance 
of every evil. Think, how sinful propensities would rise at hearing this 
novel doctrine, how the corrupt heart of man would be offended at it, 
and how horrible that salutary hand must appear, which came to apply 
the probe, the knife, and the fire to so many gangrened parts ; and then 
say, whether these were likely or probable means to obtain a reception 
for that doctrine ? Does not the success, which attended the labours of 
the first preachers of the Gospel, — a success not only without a cause, 
but also contrary to all human causes, — does not this success demon- 
strate the mighty protection of God, and the victorious force of truth ? 

11. The VIOLENCE OE PERSECUTION was another most formidable ob- 
stacle to the propagation of the Christian religion. 

In fact, from its first origin to the time of Constantine, Christianity, 
with the exception of a few short intervals, was subjected to the most 
violent persecutions. At Jerusalem the Apostles were imprisoned, 
scourged, or put to death in various ways. Wherever they directed their 
steps, they were pursued by the Jews, who either accused them before 
Jewish and Heathen tribunals, or stirred up the populace against them. 
But these persecutions were, comparatively, only slight forerunners of 
those which succeeding ages witnessed : and ecclesiastical history (w’hich 
is corroborated by heathen writers as well as by heathen edicts and in- 
scriptions that are still extant) records ten grievous general persecu- 
tions, of the Christians under the pagan emperors, within the space of 
two hundred and fifty years. 

1. The first, who led the way in these attacks upon the professors of the 
Christian faith, was the ferocious Nero; who, in order that he might wreak 
upon them the odium which he had justly incurred for setting the city of 
Borne on fire, inflicted upon them the most exquisite tortures, attended with 
every circumstance of the most refined cruelty. Some were crucified ; 
others, impaled ; some were tied up in the skins of wild beasts that they 
might be torn to pieces by dogs ; and others were wrapped in garments 
dipped in pitch and other combustibles, and burnt as torches in the gar- 
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dens (^Nero, and in other parts of the city, by night* This persecution^ 
though It raged most at Rome during the year 64?, appears to have con- 
tinued with little abatement, nearly three years (a.d. 64 —67), and to 
have extended to every part of the empire. 

The short reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, and the mild and 
equitable administration of the emperors Vespasian and Titus, gave some 
rest to the Christians, until, 

2. Domitian, succeeding to the empire, began a new persecution, which 
also continued almost three years, a.d. 93—96* ^^For this persecution 
no motive is assigned, but the prodigious increase of converts to Christi- 
anity, and their refusal to pay divine honours to the emperor. The ex- 
tent and severity of this persecution may be conceived from Domitian^s 
including among its victims even his chief ministers and his nearest kin- 
dred and relations.*’ The death of this second Nero deli veiled the 
Christians from this calamity : and his successor, Nerva, permitted them 
to enjoy a season of tranquillity, and rescinded the sanguinary edicts of 
his predecessor. 

3- The second century of the Christian sera opened with the persecution, 
which was commenced in the reign of Trajan, when so great a multitude 
of believers suffered martyrdom, that the emperor, astonished at the 
accounts which he received, prohibited them to be sought for ; though, if 
they were accused, he permitted them to be punished. This persecution 
continued under the reign of Hadrian, the adopted son and successor of 
Trajan. 

4, 5. The fourth and fifth persecutions prevailed under Antoninus and 
Marcus Aurelius. The apology, addressed by Justin Martyr to the for- 
mer emperor, induced him to stop all proceedings against the Christians 
in Europe ; but a very strong edict from Antoninus could only quash the 
persecution in Asia. And under Marcus Aurelius, who credulously list- 
ened to the calumnious charges of their enemies, the torture and the 
cross were in full force against the professors of the Christian faith. 

6 — 10. In the third century, several persecutions are recorded to have 
taken place. Severus, Maximin, Decius, and Valerian,, successively 
attacked the Christians, and let loose all their imperial vengeance 
against them. But the climax of persecution xaas carried to its utmost 
height in the reign of Dioclesian,” which indeed extended into the fourth 
century. In this persecution, “ the fury of the pagan world, instigated 
by Galerius and other inveterate enemies of Christianity, was poured 
forth with unparalleled violence, and with a determinate resolution (it 
should seem) to extirpate, if possible, the whole race of believers. The 
utmost pains were taken to compel Christians to deliver up to the ma- 
gistrates all the copies of the Holy Scriptures, that they might be pub- 
licly burnt, and every vestige of their religion destroyed. But although 
this part of the imperial edict, together with that which respected the 
demolition of the Christian churches, wasexecuted with extreme vigour; 
yet such were the firmness and fidelity of the Christians, and such their 
profound reverence for the sacred writings, that many of them suffered 
the seyerefst tortures rather than comply with this decree.” The human 
iai^ination, indeed, was almost exhausted in inventing a variety of 
tortures. Some were impaled alive ; others had their limbs broken, and 
in that condition were left to expire. Some were roasted by slow fires, 
ariA some suspended by the feet with their heads downward ; and, a fire 
being made under them, were suffocated by the smoke. Some had melted 
le^ poured down their throats, and the flesh of some was torn off with 
shells ; and others had the splinters of reeds thrust beneath the nails of 
their fingers and toes. The few, who were not capitally punished, had 
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their limbs and their features mutilated. No war, that had ever taken 
place, had caused the death of so great a multitude of persons as this 
tenth general persecution devoured. Almost the whole of the then 
known world was deluged with the blood of the martyrs. If the Gos- 
pel be only the contrivance of man, the conduct of these its defenders is 
utterly inexplicable. 

III. But not only was the progress of Christianity impeded by the pre- 
judices of authority and of human wisdom, as well as by the violence of 
persecution : it also encountered a formidable obstacle in the artifices 
Of policy. 

As soon as those who had embraced the religion of Jesus Christ began 
tobe known by the appellation of Christians, they were pourtrayed by their 
enemies in the blackest colours. Jews and Heathens alike united all their 
blForts to ruin a religion which tended to annihilate every thing that appear- 
ed venerable to them, regardless of the evidences which demonstrated that 
religion to be from God : and they represented the professors of the Gos- 
pel as dangerous innovators, the declared enemies of all that was sacred, 
disturbers of the public peace, profligate and immoral ; in short, as per- 
sons utterly destitute of religion, and impious Atheists. These, unques- 
tionably, are most powerful means of prejudicing nations against a 
doctrine ; and for a long time the church had to conflict with these 
calumnies. 

When the Christians began to indulge the hope of enjoying some 
tranquillity, after Constantine was invested with the imperial purple, and 
had declared himself their protector, a new enemy arose, who employed 
the most insidious artifices against the Christian faith. The Emperor 
Julian, who had apostatised from the gospel, in his zeal for the restora- 
tion of paganism, left no means unattempted to undermine the very 
foundations of the church. Though he refrained from open persecution, 
yet he connived at that of his officers, who persecuted the Christians in 
places remote from the court. He endeavoured to reform paganism, and 
to bring it as near as might be to the admirable methods, by which he 
perceived Christianity had prevailed in the world. He diligently seized 
every opportunity of exposing Christians and their religion to ridicule ; 
and exhausted all his powers of wit and sophistical ingenuity to exhibit 
them in a contemptible point of view. Sometimes, he endeavoured to 
surprise unwary Christians into a compliance with pagan superstitions, 
that he might raise horror in their minds or injure their reputation. At 
others, he sought by all means to weaken the power and influence of the 
Christians, by depriving them of all places of honour and authority, unless 
they would sacrifice to idols, and by incapacitating them from holding 
any civil offices, from executing testaments, or transferring any inherit- 
pce. Among other expedients to which Julian's hatred of Christianity 
induced him to have recouise, was the endeavour to suppress and ex- 
tinguish all human learning among the Christians, well knowing how na- 
turally ignorance opens a door to contempt, barbarism, and impiety. 
With this design, he prohibited them from teaching philosophy, and the 
liberal arts, and annulled all the privileges which they had hitherto en- 
joyed. And lastly, still further to gratify his rancour against the Chris- 
tians, he protected and favoured the Jews, and resolved to rebuild their 
temple at Jerusalem ; but this attempt served only to afford a further 
testimony to the truths of the gospel predictions : for it is related both by 
pagan as well as Christian historians that balls of fire repeatedly issued 
from the foundations and destroyed many of the artificers, and scorched 
the rest, who after many attempts were compelled to desist from their 
•purpose* These various acts, however, proved fruitless. The Christians, 
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though oppressed, continued faithful to their religion, and the death of 
Julian after a short reign left the church in safety. 

From the preceding view of the progressive establishment of Christi- 
anity, It is evident that it was not indebted for its success to the nature 
of its doctrine, or to the personal qualities of those who taught it, or to the 
dispositions and prejudices of those who embraced it, or, lastly, to the in- 
fluence of government. On the contrary, the striking contrasts between 
the nature of Christianity and the state of the world were such powerful 
obstacles to it, that they excited against it both Jews and Gentiles. Princes, 
priests, and philosophers, vied with one another, in making the greatest 
efforts to extinguish this religion. Means the most insidious as well as the 
most cruel appeared to be the most certain for the accomplishment of their 
designs. Persecutions, opprobrium, unheard-of torments, the most ex- 
quisite punishments, as well as politic artifices, were employed for three 
successive centuries, in order to prevent it from establishing itself, and 
yet it did establish itself throughout every part of the then known world. 
Unquestionably, this great revolution is not to be accounted for by means 
so contrary to the end. Where then are we to seek for other human means? 

Do we find them in the eloquence of its preachers ? But they did not 
possps that human eloquence which surprises and subjugates the mind; 
and if they had that eloquence, which carries persuasion with it, because 
it proceeds from a heart deeply penetrated and convinced, it is the seal 
of truth, and not of imposture. 

Shall we seek for them in credit and authority ? It would be utterly 
ridiculous and absurd to attribute either worldly credit or authority to 
the Apostles. 

Do we find them in their riches? They had none to offer : besides, 
they who were desirous of embracing the Gospel, were required to be 
ready to abandon their possessions. Could earthly pleasures promote 
their success ? The persecutions to which the Christians were exposed, 
cut them off from every hope of enjoying them. 

Did the Apostles possess the means of constraining persons to embrace 
their doctrines ? The first preachers of the Gospel were totally destitute 
of coercive means, and the nature of their doctrme 2jrohibiied them from 
having any recourse to them. Yet all these means were employed 
against them in their utmost force. 

If, notwithstanding all these obstacles, and this weakness of its re- 
sources, there is nothing inexplicable in the establishment of Christianity, 
how comes it to pass, since it did spread into every part of the known 
world, that all the philosophers of antiquity had only a small number of 
disciples? Those philosophers, with all their united knowledge, eloquence, 
and celebrity^ never were able to effect any change in religion, or to pro- 
duce any general moral reformation in the world ; and yet the antagonists 
of Christianity think it an easy matter that twelve fishermen should have 
enlightened the world, and persuaded it to abandon its false gods, to 
renounce its vices, and to follow a man who expired upon the cross, 
and to die for him 1 

The establishment of Christianity is a fact so striking, so singular, so 
contrary to every thing which has ever yet been seen, so disproportionate 
to its apparent causes, that it was not without reason remarked by a father 
of the church, that if Christianity established itself without a miracle, it 

itself the greatest of all miracles.' 

1 Norrisian Lectures, voU i. booki. chap. 18. ; Buvoisin, Demonstration Evan- 

'^gelique, pp. 177—202. Bp. Van Mildert’s View of the Eise and Progress of Infidelity, 
voh i. Sewns S. and 4. Anspach, Cours d’ Etudes de la Religion Chr4tienne, Part 11. 
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No. VI 

A TABLE OF THE CHIEF PROPFIECIES RELATIVE TO THE 

MESSIAH. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE PRINCIPAL PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE MESSIAH, WITH 
THEIR ACCOMPLISHMENT, IN THE VERY WORDS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

\Jlrferred to in pages 320. and 383. of this mlume^ 

SECTION I. 

PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE ADVENT, PERSON, SUFFERINGS, RESUR- 
RECTION, AND ASCENSION OF THE MESSIAH. 

^ 1. That a Messiah should come. 

Prophecy. — Gen. iii 15- He (the seed of the woman) shall bruise thy head 
and thou shalt hrukehk heel. Compare Gen.xxii. 18. xii. 5. xxvi. 4. xxviii. 4. 
and Psal. IxxiL 17. — Isa., xl. 5 . The glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all 
jfiesh shall see it together. — Hag. iL,7A The desire of all nations shall come. 

FuiriLMENT. — Gal. iv. 4, When the fulness of time was come, God sent forth 
his Son, made of a woman (4000 years after the first prophecy was delivered). — 
Rom. xvL 20. The God of peace shall bruise Satan untfer your feet shortly. — 
1 John iii. 8. The Son of God was manifested, that he might destroy the works of 
the Devil (that old serpent ^ Rev. xi. 9.^. See also Heb. ii. 14. ■— Luke ii. 10. I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to «// people. 

§ 2. fVhen he should come* 

Prophecy. — Gen.xlix. 10. The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come. — The Messiah was to come at a 
time of universal peace, and when there was a general expectation of him | and while 
the second temple was standing seventy weeks (of years, i. e. 490 years) after the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem. See Hag. ii. 6 — 9. ; Dan. ix. 24, 25. ; Mai. iii. 1. 

Fulfilment. — When the Messiah came, the sceptre had departed from Judah ; 
for the Jews, though governed by their own rulers and magistrates, yet were subject 
to the paramount authority of the Roman emperors; as was evinced by their being 
.subject to the enrolment of Augustus, paying tribute to Caesar, and not having 
the power of life and death. Compare Luke ii. 1.5—5. ; Matt. xxii. 20, 2 L ; and 
the parallel passages ; and John xviii. 51.— When Jesus Christ came into the world, 
the Roman wars were terminated, the temple of Janus was shut, and universal peace 
reigned throughout the Roman empire; and all nations, both Jews and Gentiles, 
were expecting the coming of some extraordinary person. See Matt.ii. I— lo.; 
Mark xv. 45.; Lukeii. 25. 58.; and John i. 19—45. for the expectation of the 
Jews. The two Roman historians, Suetonius and Tacitus, confirm the fulfilment 
of the prediction, as to the expectation of the Gentiles. 

§ 3« That the Messiah should he God and man together* 
Prophecy. —Psal. ii. 7. Thou art ray Son, this day have I begotten thee.— Psal. 
cx. 1 . The Lord said unto my Lord. — Isa. ix. 6. The mighty God, the everlasting 
Father. — Mic, v. 2. Whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting. 

Fulfilment.— Heb. i. 8. Unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever 
- and ever.*’ Compare Matt. xxii. 42—45.; 1 Cor. xv. 25.; Heb. L 15.— Matt. i. 25. 
They shall call his name Emmanuel, that is, with us.— John i. 1. 14. The Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The Word was made fiesh, and dwelt among 


Tomeii. pp. 281— 273.; Vernet, Traits de la Verit4 de la Religion Chr4ticnnc, Tomes 
viii, — ^x. Bp. Warburton’s Julian, 
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us. — Rom. ix. 5. Of whom (the fathers) as concerning the flesh Christ came, who 
is God over all, blessed for ever. See also Col.ii. 9.; 1 John v. 20. ^ 


§ 4. From uohom he tvas to be descended, 

PaopHECY. — From the first woman, Gen. iii. 1 5. 

¥Tom Abraham and his descendants (Gen. xii. 5. xviii. 18.); viz. Isaac (Gen. 
xxvi. 4.); Jacob (Gen, xxviii. 14.) ; (Gen. xlix, 10.) ; (Isa. xi. i.) ; 

David (Psal. cxxxii. 11.; Ixxxix. 4. 27.; Isa. ix. 7.; Jer. xxiii. 5. xxxiii. 15.). 

Fulfilment. — Gal. iv. 4. When the fulness of time was come, God sent forth 
his Son, made of a woman. 

Acts iii. 25. The covenant, which God made with our fathers, saying unto 
Abraham, “ And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth he blessed,” (See 
Matt. i. 1.) — Heb. vii. 14, It is evident that our Lord sprang out of Judah, — 
Rom. XV. 12. Isaiah saith there shall be a root of Jesse, — John vii. 42. Hath not 
the Scripture said, that Christ cometh of the seed of David? Sec also Acts ii. ^o. 
xiii. 25. ; Luke i. 52. 


§ 5 . That the Messiah should he horn of a virgin* 

Prophecy. — Isa, vii. 14. Behold a Virgin shall conceive and bring forth a Son, 
— Jer, xxxi. 22. The Lord hath created a new thing on the earth ; a woman shall 
compass a man. (N. B. The aniient Jews applied this prophecy to the Messiah, whence 
it follows, that the later interpretaiions to the contrary are only to avoid the truth which 
we profess; viz. That Jesus was born of a virgin, and therefore is The CimisT or 
Messiah. — Bp, Pearson on the Creed, Art. III. p. 171. edit. 1715. folio.) 

Fulfilment. — Matt. i. 24, 25. Joseph took his wife and knew her not, till she 
had brought forth her first-born son. Compare Luke i. 26 — 55, — Matt.i. 22, 25. 
All this was done, that it might be fulfilled, which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying, “ Behold a vir^n shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son.” 

§ 6. Where the Messiah voas to be born. 

Prophecy. — Mic. ^ Thou Bethlehem Bphratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be 

the ruler in Israel. 

Fulfilment. — Luke ii. 4—6- All went to be taxed (or enrolled ), every one into 
hia own city. And Joseph also went up from Galilee, with Mary his espoused wife, 
unto Bethlehem; and while they were there she brought forth her JirsUborn son. 
dompare also Luke ii.io, 11. 16. and Matt.ii. 1. 4—6. 8. 11.; John vii. 42. 


§ T* That a prophet, in the spirit and power of Elias, or Elijah, should he 
the Messiah's forerunner, and prepare his way* 

Prophecy. — MaJachi iii. 1 . and iv. 5. ; Isa. xl. 5. ; Luke i. 1 7. Behold I will send* 
my messenger, and he shall prepare ray way before me. ^ ^ 

Fulfilment. Matt. lii. l» In those days came John the Baptist preaching in 
the wilderness of Judsea, saying. Repent ye, the kingdom of heaven is at hand.— 
Matt. xi. 14.; Luke vii. 27, 28. This is Elias which was for to come. 


} 8. the Messiah was to be a Prophet, 

PaowiECY. Dent.xvii. 15. 18. I will raise them up a Prophet from among thar 

brethren, like unto thee. . , , . . 

Ptn.riiMKNT.— John iv. 19. The woman saith unto him, Sir, I perceive that 
thou art a Prophet.-^ John ix. 17. He is a Prophet. — Matt. They took 

him for a Prophet. — Mark vi. 15. It is a Prophet, or as one of the Prophets. — 
Luke vii. 16. A great Prophet is risen up among us. — John VJ. 14. This is of a 
truth thai Prophet, which should come into the world. — John vii. 40. Of a truth 
this is the PrSphet. - Luke xxiv. 19. Jesus of Nazareth, which was a PwW, 
mKy^ ^ef and word before God and all the people.- Matt. xxi. 1 1. T&is is 
Jesus the ProphstA, of Nazareth of Galilee. 


§ 9. That the Messiah should begin to publish the Gospel in Galilee. 

' PaoJiacY Isa. ix. l, 2. In Gafifee of the nations, the people that walked in 

12. 17. Now when Jesus heard that John was cast 
ito prison, he departed into GdUee. From that time Jesus began to preach and 
> say, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
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§ 10. That the Messiah should co'ttfiy'm his doctrine hy great miracles^ 

PnoPHECY. — Isa. XXXV. 5, 6. Then the eyes oi the hVmd shall be opened, and 
tne e(^$ of the deaf shall be unstopped: then shall the lame man leap as an hart, 
and the to^ue of the dumb sing. — Isa. xliii. 7. To open the blind eyes, — Isa. 
xxxii. j. The eyes of them that see shall not be dim ,* and the ears of them that 
shall hearken,— -Isa. xxix. 18. The deaf shall hear the words of the book; 
blind shall see out of obscurity and darkness. 

Fulfilment. — Matt, xi, 4, 5, Jesus.. .said, “ Go, and show John those things 
which ye do hear and see; the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk ; the 
lepers are cleansed, ^nd the deaf hear, the dead are raised up. — Luke viii. 21. In 
the same hour, he cured many of their infirmities and plagues, and of c\il spirits; 

niany that were blind, he gave sight. — Matt, iv, 25, 24. Jesus went about 
all Oralilee... healing all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease among the 
people... They brought unto him all sick people that were taken with divers tlLeasos 
and torments, and those which were possessed with devils, and those which were 
lunatic, and those which had the palsy, and he healed them. — Matt. xv. 50, 51 . 
And great multitudes came unto him, having with them those that were lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, and many others; and cast them down at Jesus’s feet, and he healed 
lem. ^ Insomuch that the multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb to speak, 
the maimed to be whole, the lame to walk, and the blind to Acts ii. 22. Jesus 
ot iNazaretli, a man approved of God among you miracles and wonders and 
signs which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye know. 

of the Appendix to an undue length, were we to 
i evangelists, we annex 

fulfilment of the prophecies concerning them) the following 


1. Water turned into Wine John i? 

2. Nobleman’s Son of Capernaum healed 

a. rassing unseen through the Multitude .... 


4. Miraculous Draught of Fishes r ..i 

$» Demoniac cured t 

^ iVIark i. 


’ ’ 1 liuke iv. 

<?. Peter’s Wife’s Mother cured 

C Matt, viii. 


C Imkc iv. 

7. Multitudes healed 

( Matt. viii. 

8. Mso throughout Galilee 

i Luke iv- 
^ Malt, iv. 


4 Murk i. 

9. A Leper healed 

( Matt. viii. 


i Luke V. 

10. The Paralytic lot down in a bed 

f Matt. ix. 

11. The impotent Man, at Betliesda 

C Luke V. 

12. Die withered Hand, on the Sabbath .. 

C Mutt. xii. 

13. Mani/ healed 

C Luke vi. 
f Matt, xii. 

14. Many, and some by mere touch 

IMark iii. 

15- Centurion’s servant 

r Matt, viii. 

Id. The Widow’s Son raised, at Nain 

1 Luke vib 

17- Fanbiw Mracfe.9 appealed to 

f Matt, xi. 

18. Mamy healed 

\ Lake viu 

19. A Demoniac * 

( Matt, ix. 
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C Matt, viiu 

The Tempest stilled J Mark iv. 

( Luke viii. 
f Matt. viii. 

The Legion of Devils cast out ^ ^ Hark v. 

C Luke viii. 
f Matt, ix. 

The Woman vtrho touched his Garment < Mark v. 

C Luke viii, 
f Matt. ix. 

The Daughter of Jairus raised < Mark v. 

C Luke viii. 

Two blind Men Matt. ix. 

A dumb Demoniac * Matt. ix. 

C Matt. X. 

Power given to the Apostles to heal j Mark vi. 

C Luke ix. 

{ Matt, xiv, 
Luke ix. 
r Matt. xiv. 
J Mark vi. 

* j Lukeix. 

L John vi. 
f Matt, xiv. 

He walks on the Sea •< Mark vL 

( John vi. 

Ship immediately at its Destination John vL 

. , , , , , f Matt, xiw. 

As many as touched healed < jyjark vi. 

Daughter of Syrophmnician Woman | mSic vii. 

Deaf and dumb Man Mark vu. 

MulHtudes healed Matt. xv. 

^ , /Matt. XV. 

Four thousand red /Mark viii. 

A blind man cured Mark viii. 

C Matt. xvii. 

The great Miracle of the Transfiguration Mark ix. 

( Luke ix. 

C Matt. xvii. 

A deeif and dumb Demoniac Markix. 

L Luke ix. 

A Ush brings the tribute Money Matt. xvii. 

The Man blind from his Birth John ix.^^ 

The infirm Woman restored Luke xiii. 

The Dropsy healed on the Sabbath Luke xiv. 

Ten Lepers cleansed Luke xvii. 

Lazarus raised from the Dead John xu 

C Matt. XX. 

Blind Bartimeus cured® * -< Mark x. 

C Luke xviiu 

Mant/ blind and lame 

The barren Fig-tree destroyed.... 


20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27, Many Sick healed . 

28. Five thousand fed 


29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

83. 

34. 

35. 
36* 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 


48. 

49. 


Matt, xxi, 

5 Matt. XXL* 

I Mark xi. 
r Matt. xxvL 
j Mark xiv. 
i Luke xxi|« 
John xviii. 

Miraculous Draught of Fishes, after his Eesurrection John xxi. 


The ear of Malchus restored 


1 St. Matthew says two demoniacs, the other mention only one. Probably one was 

more remarkable than the other, -o 

» St. Matthew says two blind men. Of whom, doubtless, Bartimeus was the most 

remarkable. 
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§ 11. In *vohat manner the Messiah was to make Ms public entry into 

Jerusalem* 

Prophecy, — Zech.ix. 9. Rejoice greatly, 0 daughter of Jerusalem, behold, thy 
King conieth unto thee ; he is just, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an 
ass, even upon a colt the foal of an ass. 

'Fulfilment. — Matt. xxi. 7 — lO. The disciples — brought the ass and the colt, 
and put on them their clothes, and set him (Jesus) thereon (that is, upon the 
clothes). And great multitudes spread their garments, &c. &c. — Matt. xxi. 4, 3, 
All this was done^ that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying. 
Tell ye the daughter of Sion, “ Behold, thy king cometh,” &c.&c. 

That the Messiah should be poor and despised^ and be betrayed by 
one of his own disciples for thirty pieces of siher (at that time the 
ordinary price of the vilest slave) ; with which the potters field should 
be purchased. 

Prophecy. — Isa. liii. 3. There is no beauty that we should desire him. He is 
despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief ; and we 
hid as it were our faces from him : he was despised, and we esteemed him not. — 
Ps.xJi. 9. and Ps.lv. 12 — 14. Yea, mine own familiar friend in whom I trusted, 
who did eat of my bread, hath lift up his heel against me.-— Zech. xi. 12. So they 
weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver. ^Zech, xL 13* And the Lord said 
unto me, Cast it unto the potter : a goodly price that I was prized at of them I 
And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them to the potter in the house of 
the Lord. 

Fulfilment. — Lukeix, 58. The Son of man hath not where to lay his head. 
— 2 Cor. viii. 9. For your sakes be became poor. — John xi 3S. Jesus wept. — 
Luke xxii. 3, 4. Then Satan entered into Judas, being one of the twelve, and be 
went his way and communed with the chief priests how he might betray him unto 
them. — Matt xxvi. 14. And Judas went unto the chief priests, and said unto 
them, Wliat will ye give me, and 1 will deliver him unto you ? and they covenanted 
with him^ for thirty pieces of silver. — Matt, xxvii. 5 — 8. Then Judas, who had be- 
trayed him, brought again the thirty pieces of silver, saying, I have sinned in that 
I have betrayed innocent blood ; and be cast down the pieces of silver in the 
temple, and departed, and went and hanged himself. And the chief priests took 
the silver, and they said, It is not lawful to put it into the treasury, because it is the 
price of blood. And they took counsel, and bought with them the potter* s fields 
to bury strangers in. 

^13. That the Messiah should suffer pain and death for the sins of the 

World* 

Prophecy.— "Psal. xxii. 18, 17. For dogs, (that is, the HeathenSf^fhoxn the Jews 
called dogs,} have compassed me; the assembly of the wicked have inclosed me; 
they pierced my hands and my feet. 1 may tell all my bones ; they look and stare 
upon me. — Isa. 1. 6. I gave my bach to the smiterSf and my cheeks to them that 
plucked oiF the hair. I hid not my face from shame and spitting. — Isa. liii. 5. 8. 
He was wounded for our tJ*ansgressions : he was bruised for our iniquities ; by his 
stripes we are healed. He was cut off out of the land of the living ; for the trans- 
gression of my people was he stricken. — Isa. liii. 12. And he bare the sin of many. 

Fulfilment. — John xix. 1,2. Then Pilate took Jesus, and scourged him. 
And the soldiers platted a crown of thorns, — and they smote him with the palms 
of their hands.— Matt, xxvii. 50, ; Mark. xv. 1 9. And they did spit upon him,.— 
and smote him on the head. — Mark xv. 25. And they crucified him. — 1 Pet. ii. 
25, 24, Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, he 
threatened not. Who bare our sins in his own body on the tree (the cross). 

f 14f. That the Messiah should be cruelly mocked and derided* 
Prophecy. — Psal.jcxii. 12, I5v 7, 8. Many bulls have compassed me'; strong 
hulls of Bashan—(than6; the wicked and furious Jews, who like the beasts fat- 
tened on the fertile plains of Bashan, « waxed fat and kicked — became proud 
and rebellious) — have beset me round. They gaped upon me with their mouths 
as a ravening and roaring lion. All they that see me, laugh me to scorn ; they 
shoot out the lip, saying, Be trusted in Qod that he would deliver him ; let him 
hver mm, seeing he delighted in him* 
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FotFiLKEKT, — Matt, xxvii. 59. 41, 42. ; Mark xv. S 1, 52. j Luke xxiji, 55, S6. 
And they that passed by, reviled him, wagging their heads. Likewise also the 
chief priests, and the rulers also with them, derided, mtd mocking, said among 
themselvM, with the scribes and elders, “ He saved others, himself he cannot save j 
if he be the Christ, the chosen of God, let him now come down from the cross 
and save himself, that we maj; see, and we will believe him. He trusted in God 
let him deliver him now if he will have him.” And the soldiers also mocked him ^ 
saying, If thou be the king of the Jews, save thyself.” * 

§ 15. That vinegar and gall should he ojgered to the Messiah upon the 

cross; and that his garments should be divided^ and lots cast for his 

vesture. 

Prophecy.— Psal.lxix. 21 . They gave me also gall for ray meat, and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. — Psal.xxii. 18. They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture. 

Fulfilment. — John xix. 29. ; Matt, xxvii. 48. ; Mark xv. 36. And they filled 
a sponge with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth. — John 
xix. 33, 24. And the soldiers, when they had crucified Jesus, took his garments and 
made four parts, to every soldier a part ; and also his coat; now the coat was with- 
out seam. They said, therefore, Let us not rend it, but cast lots whose it shall be. 

§ 16. That not a hone of the Messiah should he broken, hut that his side 
should he pierced. 

Prophecy.— Psal.xxxiv. 20 . He keepeth all his bones; not one of them is 
hroken, — Zech. xii, 10 . And they shall look upon me whom they have pierced. 

Fulfilment. — John xix. 52 — 54. Then came the soldiers and brake the legs 
of the first and of the other which was crucified with him : but when they came to 
Jesus, and saw that he was dead already, they brake not Ms legs. But one of the 
soldiers with a spear pierced Ms side, and forthwith there came out blood and water* 

f 17» That the Messiah should die mfh malefactors, hut be buried 

honourably. 

Prophecy. — Isa. liii. 9. And he made his grave with the wicked, and with the 
rich in his death. 

Fulfilment. -*^Matt, xxvii, 58. 57 — 60. Then were there two thieves crucified 
with him. There came a rich man of Arimath^ named Joseph, and begged the 
body of Jesus ; and he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth and laid it in his own 
new tomb. 

§ 18. That the Messiah should rise from the dead, and ascend into heaven. 

Prophecy. — Psal.xvi. 9, Ip, My flesh also shall rest in hope. For thou wilt 
not leave my soul in (the separate state of departed spirits) ndither wilt thou 
sufler thine holy one to see corruption. — Isa.Jiii. ip. When tnou shalt make 
soul an oflering for sin, — he shall prolong fiis days. — Psal.lxviii. 18 . Thou hast 
ascended up on high ; thou hast led captivity captive ; thou hast received gifts for' 
men, that the Lord God might dwell among them. 

Fulfilment.* — Actsii. si. (David) spake before of the resurrection of Christy 
that bis soul was not left in hell (Hades, or the separate state ) ; neither did his flesh 
see corruption. See also Acts xiii. 55. — Matt, xxviii. 5, 6. The angels said unto 
the women, *^He is not here, for he is risen, as he said.” See Lukexxiv. 5, 6.— • 

1 Cor. xv. 4 . He rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures. — Acts i, 5 * 
He showed himself alive, after his passion, by many infallible proofs. — Mark xvi* 
19. ; Luke xxiv. 51. ; Acts i. 9, So then, after the Lord had spokeh to them, while 
he was biasing them, and while they beheld, he was parted from them, and carri<?i:^ 
up into heaven, and sat at the right hand of God, Compare also 1 Pet. iii. 22 , j 
1 Tim. iii. 16. ; Heb. vi. 20 . 

§ 19. That the Messiah should send the Holy Spirit, the Comforter. 

Ptt 03 nHM 5 y.-T-Joelii. 28 . I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; and youi' 
spM ymr daughters shall prophesy. 

all these promises and predictions fulfilled in Acts ii. 1 — 4.> 
in X. 44 . 5 xi. 15* 
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SECTION II. 

PREDICTIONS RELATIVE TO THE OEEICES OF THE MESSIAH. 

§ 1. That the Messiah was to he a Pbopiiet and Legislator like 
UNTO Moses, but superior to xoho should chayige the laxx> of Moses 
into a neuo and more perfect laxio^ common both to Jews and Gentiles^ and 
which should last for ex)cr» 

Prophecy. — D eut. xviii. is, 19. 1 win raise them up a Prophet from among 

their brethren like unto thee, and will put my words into his mouth And it 

shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of him. See also Deut. xviii. 15. ; Acts.iii. 
22., and vii. 57. 

Fulfilment. — That the Messiah was to be a Prophet, generally, see § 8. p. 555. 
supra; and how closely Jesus Christ lesembled Moses, to whom he was also in- 
finitely superior in many respects, will appear from the following paiticulars. 

(i.) As to the dignity of his person, — Ileb. iii. 5, 6, Moses verily was faithful in all his 
house, as a servant, for a testimony of those things which weie to be spoken after ; but 
Christ as a Son over his own bouse, whose house are wc. Other prophets had revelations 
in dreams and visions, but Moses talked with God face to face. Christ spake that which 
he had seen with the Father. 

(ii.) As to his leghtalive office, — Moses was a Legislator, and the Medial, or of a covenant 
between God and Man. Christ was the Mediator of a better covenant than that which was 
established by the sacrifice of bulls and goats. The one %vas mortal ; the other divine. 
Other prophets were only interpreters and enforcers of the law, and in this respect wei o 
greatly inferior to IMoscs. This is of itself a sufficient proof, that a succession of prophets 
could not be sokly alluded to. The person who was to be raised up, could not be like 
Moses in a strict sense, unless he wore a legislator — he must give a law to mankind, and, 
consequently, a more excellent law ; for if the first had been perfect, as the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews argues, there could have been no room for a second. Clirist was 
this legislator, who gave a law more perfect in its nature, moie extensive in its application, 
and more glorious in its promises and rewards. — Heb. vii. 18, 19. There is a di'^annul- 
ling of the commandment going before, for the weakness and unprofitableness thereof ; 
for the law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope (i. o, of a new law) 
did, by the which we draw nigh to God. 

The Law of Moses belonged to one nation only, but the Gospel, which is the Law of 
Christ, is designed/or all nations. The Messiah was to enact a new Law ; Isa, ii. 8. Out 
of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem, Tin's new law 
or covenant was to be common to all nations j see Isa. ii. 2, 3. and li. 4, 3, ; and was to 
endure for ever; see Isa, lix. 21.; Jer. xxxi. 34.; Kzek. xxxvi. 27. xxxvii. 25. ; Isa, Iv. IJ, 
Ixi. 8. ; Jer, xxxii* 40. ; E:iek. Xxxiv. 25. ; Dan. vii, 13, 14. ; Isa. xlii. 5, Ixii. 2. ; com- 
pared with Matt, xxviii, 19, 20. Moses instituted the passover, when a lamb was sacri- 
ficed, none of whose bones were to be broken, and whose blood protected the people from 
destruction — Christ was himself that paschal lamb. Moses had a very wicked and per- 
verse generation committed to his care ; and to enable him to rule them, miraculous powers 
were given to him, and he used his utmost endeavours to make the people obedioul to God, 
and to save them from ruin ; but in vain ; in the space of forty years they all lell in the 
wilderness except two. ■— Christ also w'as given to a generation not less wicked and per- 
verse; his instructions and his miracles were lost upon them ; and in about the same space 
of time, after they had rejected him, they were <Iestroyed, 

(iii.) As to ki,s prophetic office and c/fuwc/cr,— Moses foretold the calamities that would 
befal his nation for their disobedience. — Christ predicted the same events, fixed the precise 
time, and enlarged upon the previous and subsequent circumstances, 

Moses chose and apiiointod seventy elders to preside over the people — Christ chose the 
same number of disciples. Moses sent twelve men to spy out the land which was to be 
conquered — Christ sent his twelve apo.stles into the world, to subdue it by a more glorious 
and miraculous conquest. 

(iv.) As to the benefits conferred, — IVIoses delivered the Israelites from their cruel bond- 
age in Egypt; he contended with the magicians, and had the advantage over them so 
manifestly, that they could no longer withstand him, hut were constrained to acknowledge 
the divine power by which he was assisted, Moses conducted the Israelites through the 
desert ; assuring them that if tlit‘y would be obedient, they should enter into the happy 
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land of promise, which the wiser Jews usually understood to be a type of the eternal and 
celestial kingdom, to which the Messiah was to open an entrance. And Moses interceded 
with the Almighty for that rebellious people, and stopped the wrath of God, by lifting up 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness. The people could not enter into the land of pro- 
mise till Moses was dead — by the death of Christ “ the kingdom of hea’ven was opened 
to believers.” — But Jesus has delivered us from the far worse tyranny of Satan and sin, 
and He saves all who truly believe in him and unfeignedly repent, from the guilt, the 
power, and the punishment of their sifis. (Matt. i. 21 .) — Jesus Christ cast out evil spirits, 
and received their acknowledgments both of the dignity of his nature and the importance 
of his mission. He was lifted up on the cross, and was the atonement for the whole world. 
He has also brought life and immortality to light ; and opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers. As our forerunner, he hath entered into heaven, that where he is, there his fol- 
low'ersmaybealso(Heb, vi. 20. ix, 24. ; Johnxiv. 2,3.): and as an Jdvocatehe everlivQih 
to make intercession for all that come unto God by him. (1 John ii. 1. ; Heb. vii. 25.) 

Moses wrought a great variety of miracles, and in this particular the parallel is remark- 
able ; since besides Christ there arose not a 2 }rophet in Israel like unto Moses whom the Lord 
knew face tofacey in all the signs and the wonders which the Lord sent him to do, (Deut. 
xxxiv.) Moses was not only a lawgiver, a prophet, and a worker of miracles, but a king 
and a priest. He is called king (Beut. xxxiii. 5.), and he had, indeed, though not the 
pomp, and the crown, and the sceptre, yet the authority of a king, and was tlie supreme 
magistrate ; and the office of priest he often exercised. In all these offices the resemblance 
between Moses and Clirist was striking and exact. 

Moses fed the people miraculously in the wilderness — Christ wdth bread and with doc- 
trine j and the manna which descended from heaven, and the loaves which Christ multi- 
plied, were proper images of the spiritual food which the Saviour of the world bestowed 
upon bis disciples. 

Moses expressly declares, That it shall come to pass, that whosoever w’ill not hearken 
unto my words which the prophet shall speak in ray name, I will require it of him.’* The 
Jews rejected Christ, and God rejected them. In the whole course of the histoiy of the 
Jews theie is no instance iccorded, where, in the case of disobedience to the warnings or 
advice of any prophet, such terrible calamities ensued, as those which followed the rejec- 
tion of the Messiah. The overthrow of the Jewish empire, the destruction of so many 
Jews at the siege of Jerusalem, the dispersion of the surviving people, and the history of 
the Jews down to the iDresent day — calamities beyond measure and beyond example— 
fulfilled the prophecy of Moses. 

(v. ) As to the circumstances of his death. — Moses died in one sense for the iniquities of 
his people : it was their rebellion, which was the occasion of it, which drew dowm the dis- 
pleasure of God upon them and upon him : “ The Lord,” said Moses to them, ** was 
angry with me for your sakes, saying, Thou shalt not go in thither, but thou shalt die.*^ 
(Deut. i. 37.) Moses therefore went up in the sight of the people to the top of Mount 
Nebo, and thera Jie died when he was in perfect vigour, when his eye was not dim, nor 
his natural force' abated.” — Christ suffered for the sins of men, and was led up in the pre- 
sence of the people to Calvary, where he died in the flower of his age, and when he was in. 
his full natural strength. Neither Moses nor Christ, as far as we may collect from sacred 
history, were ever sick or felt any bodily decay or infirmity, which would have rendered 
them unfit for the toils they underwent. Their sufferings were of another kind. 

As Moses a little before his death promised the people that God would raise them up a 
Prophet like unto him — so Christ, taking leave of his afflicted disciples, told them, I will 
not leave you comfortless : I will pray the Father, and he shall giue you another Comforter, 
(John xiv. 18. 16.) 

Is this similitude and correspondence, in so many particulars, the effect of mere 
chance?” says Dr. Jortin, to whom we are principally indebted for the preceding 
circumstances of resemblance between Jesus Christ and the Great Prophet and Le- 
gislator of the Jews : — “ Let us search all the records of universal history, and see 
if we can find a man who was so like to Moses as Christ was. If we cannot find 
such a one, then we have found him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets 
did write, to be Jesus of Nazareth, the Son oe Gon.^* i 

§ % The Messiah toas to he a Teacher^ voho tjoas to instruct and enlighten men* 
(i.) Messiah voas to he a Teacher, 

Peophecy.— <Isa. Ixi. l. The Lord hath anointed me to jpreach good tidings unto 


* ^ Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. pp. 135 — 150. second edition. 
Sec also Bp. Newton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. i. pp. 90—101. London, 

1793, ninth Edition, 
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the meek. — Isa. liv. 15. All thy people shall be taught of the Lord.— Psal. Ixxviii. 
I will open my mouth in n parable. 

Fulfilment. — Mark i. 14. Jesus C 2 me* .preaching the kingdom of God— 
Luke viii. 1 . He went throughout every city and village, preachings and showing 
the glad tidings of the kingdom of God. — Mark vi. 6. He went round about all the 
villages teaching. — Luke iv. 15. 44. He taught in their synagogues ; and he preached 
in the synagogues of Galilee. See also Matt. iv. 23. ix. 55. j Mark i. 38, 39. — Matt, 
xi. The poor have the Gospel preached unto them . — Matt. xiii. 34. All these things 
spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables, and without a parable spake he not unto 
them, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open 
my mouth m parables . — Mark iv. 33. With many parables spake he the word 
unto them. The following list of parables may serve to illustrate the prophetic 
character of the Messiah as a teacher: it is borrowed from Mr. Archdeacon Nares’s 
Veracity of the Evangelists demonstrated, pp, 287 — 289.: 


1. Of the Blind leading the Blind Luke vh 

2» Of the House built on a Rock ^ke vi!' 

3. Of the two Debtors Luke vii, 

4. Of the relapsing Demoniac Jifuke S* 

5. Of the rich Man and his vain Hopes Luke xii. 

6. Of the Lord returning from a Wedding Luke xii. 

7» Of the barren Fig-tree Luke xiii. 

r Matt. xiii. 

8. Of the Sower < Mark iv. 

C Luke viii. 

9. Of the Tares Matt. xiii. 


10. Of die Seed sown .... 

11. Of the Mustard Seed 

12. Of the Leaven ........ 

1 3. Of the hid Treasure . . 


Mark iv. 
Matt. xiii. 
Mark iv. 
Matt. xiii. 
Ibid. 


14. Of the Merchant seeking Pearls Ibid. 

15. Of the Net cast into the Sea Ibid. 


16. Of the good Householder 

17. Of the new Cloth and old Garment 


18. Of the new Wine and old Bottles 

19. Of the Plant not planted by God 

20. Ofthe lost Sheep 

21* Of the unmerciful Servant 

22. Of the Shepherd and the Sheep 

23. Of the good Samaritan 

24. Ofthe Guest choosing the highest Seat ... 

25. Of the great Supper 

28. Ofthe building a Tower 

27. Of the King preparing for War 

28. Ofthe Salt 

29. Of the Piece of Silver lost 

50. Ofthe Prodigal Son 

51. Ofthe unjust Steward 

32. Of the rich Man and Lazarus 

83, Of the Master commanding his Servant .. 

34. Of tlie unjust Judge and Widow 

35. Ofthe Pharisee and Publican 

36. Ofthe Labourers hired at different Hours 

37. Of the Ten Pounds and Ten Servants ...» 

38. Of the professing and the repenting Son .. 


Ibid. 

r Matt. ix. 

< Mark ii. 

C Luke V. 
r Matt. ix. 
j Mark ii. 

C Luke V, 
Matt. XV, 

{ Matt, xviii. 
Luke XV. 
Matt, xviii. 
John X. 
Luke X. 
Luke xiv. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Luke XV. 
Ibid. 

Luke xvi. 
Ibid. 

Luke xvii. 
Luke xviii* 
Ibid. 

Matt. XX. 
Luke xix. 
Matt. xxi. 


39, Ofthe wicked Husbandman 

40* Of the Guests bidden and the Wedding Garment 


Matt, xxi, 
Mark xii. 
Luke XX. 
Matt, xxih 
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Matt xxiv« 


41. Of the Fig-tree putting forth Leaves 3 Mark xiii. 

( Luke xxL 

42. Of the Thief in the Night Matt xxiv. 

43. Of the Man taking a long Journey Mark xiiu 

44. Of the faithful and unfaithful Servant Matt xxiv. 

45. Of the Ten Virgins Matt xxv. 

46. Of the Talents * Ibid. 


Perhaps also the following may he added, 

47. Children in the Market place 

48. The strong Man keeping his House 

(ii.) Messiah ivas to instruct and enlighten men» 


5 Matt. xi. 
( Luke vii. 
i Matt. xii. 
■< Mark iii, 
C Luke xi. 


Prophecy. — Isa. ix. 2. The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light; 
they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined. 

Fi;Lnj.MENT. — John xii. 46. I am come a light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth on me should not abide in darkness. (See also John viii. 12. ix. 5.) — 
Luke ii. 52. A light to lighten the Gentiles. — Acts xxvi. 18. To open their eyes, 
and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. 
— Eph.v. 8. Ye were sometimes darkness, but now ye are light in theLord; walk as 
children of light. — Acts iii. 26. God having raised up his son Jesus, sent him to 
bless you, in turning away every one of you from his iniquities. 

§ 3. He was to he the Messiah^ Christy or Anointed of God* 
Prophecy. — Isa.lxi. 1. The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek. — Dan. ix. 24, 25. To 
anoint the most holy, — the Messiah the Prince. — Psal. cxxxii. 17. I have ordained 
a lamp for mhxt Anointed, See also Psal. Ixxxix. 20.51. — Psal.ii.2, The rulers 
take counsel together against the Lord and against his Anointed or Messiah, 
Fulfilment.— John iv. 25. 42, I know that the Messiah cometh, which is called 
the Christ, This is indeed the vi. 69. We believe and are sure that thou 

art the Christy the Son of the living God. See also John xi. 27. ; Matt. xvi. 16. — 
Matt. xxvi. 65, 64. The high priest said, “ I adjure thee by the living God, that 
thou tell us whether thou be the Christ the Son of God Jesus saitn unto him, 
“ Thou hast said ” See also Mark xiv. 61. — Acts xviii. 28. He mightily convinced 
the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ, 
See also Acts ix. 22. and xvii. 5. — Acts ii. 56. Let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly, that God hath made that same Jesus whom ve have crucified both Lord 
and Christ, — Phil.ii, 11. That every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord. 


§ 4* The Messiah was to he a Priest* 

Prophecy. — ^PsaL cx. 4. Thou art a yriest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek 
(cited in Hel>. v. 6. vii. 21 .). — Zech. vi. 15. He shall be a prkst upon his throne. 

Fulfilment. — Heb. iv. 14. We have a great high priest that is passed into the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God. (See also viii. l.) Heb. iii. 1. x. 21. Consider 
the apostle and high priest of our profession, Christ Jesus. — Heb.ii. 17. That he 
might be a merciful and faithful h^h priest in things pertaining to God, to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people.— Heb. vii. 24. This man because he con- 
tinueth for ever hath an unchangeable 


§ 5, The Messiah was, hy the offering of himself as a sacrifice for sin, to 
make an end of sin, to make reconciliationfor iniquity, to make menholy, 
and to destroy the power of the deml* 

Prophecy. Isa; liii. 6. lO, 1 1, 12. The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 

aU* Thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin. He shall bear their iniquities. 
He bare the sin of many, — Dan. ix. 24. To fi7nsh the trans^resmn, to make an 
end of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in an everlasting 
right^usness. — Gen. iii. 15. It (the seed of the woman, the promised Messiah) 
shall thy (Satan’s) head. . t 

FutiFriMENT. — Eph. V. 2. Christ hath given himself for us, an offenng, and a 
to God. (See also 2 Cor. v. 21. Rom. viii. 3.) — i John ii, 2. He is the 
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fvopitiation for our sius. — Heb. ix. 14. Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
without spot, to God. — 1 Pet.i. 19. Redeemed — with the pre- 
cious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish. — • 1 Pet. iii. 18. Christ hath 
once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust. — Ileb. x. 12.^ This man, after he 
had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God. — 
fleb.ix. 12. Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood he 
entered in once into the holy place, — Ileb vii. 27. Who needeth not daily, as 
those high priests, to offer up sacrifice first for his own sins, and then for the 
people’s ; for this he did once when he offered up himself. — Heb. ix. 25, 26. Nor 
yet that he should offer himself often, as the high priest entereth into the holy place 
every year with the blood of others. But now, once in the end of the world hath 
he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice ofhmselfi — John i. 29. The lamb of 
God, which talceth amay the sin of the world. — Acts v. 3 1. To give repentance to 
Israel ^nd forgiveness of sins. — - 1 Cor. xv. 5, Christ died/or our sins according to 
the Scriptures. — 1 John i, 7. The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin. — Rom. V. 10. We W'ere reconciled to God by the death of his Son. — 
2 Cor. V. 1 S. Who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ. — Col. i. 20. By 
him (Christ) to reconcile all things unto himself. — Heb. v. S, 9. He became tlie 
author of salvation unto all them that obey him. — 2 Cor. v. 15. He died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which 
died for them. (See also Rom. vi, 10 — 12. 1 Thess. v. 10.) — 1 Pet. ii. 24. Who 
his own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that we^ being dead to sin, 
should live unto righteousness. — Tit.ii. 14. Who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself 2i peculiar people zealous of good 
works. — 1 Cor. vi. 20. Ye are bought with a price ; therefore glorify God in your 
body and in your spirit which are Godls. — 1 Pet,iv. 1, 2, As Christ has suffered for 
us m the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind ; for he that hath suf- 
fered in the flesh, hath ceased from sin, that he no longer should live the rest of his 
time in the flesh, to the lusts of men, but to the tuill of God. 

§ 6* The Messiah tms to he a Saxnour. 

Prophecy. — Isa. lix. 20. The Redeemer shall come to Zion, and to them that 
turn from transgression in Jacob. — Ixii. II. Say ye to the daughter of Zion, 
“ Behold t\iy salvation cometh.” 

Fulfilment, — 1 John iv, 14. The Fatlier sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world. — Luke ii. 11, Unto you is born a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. (See 
also Matt, i, 21. Acts xiii. 25.) — John iv. 42. We have heard him ourselves, and 
know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world. — Acts v. 51. Him 
hath God exalted with his right hand to be a prince and a Saviour, for to give re- 
pentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins. — 2 Pet. ii. 20. Have escaped the 
pollutions of the world through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.) 
(See also 2 Pet. iii. IS.) — Tit. iii. 6. The Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abun- 
dantly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour. — 2 Pet. i. 1. Through the righteousness 
of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ. — Phil. iii. 20. From whence (heaven) we 

also look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. — Titii. 15. Looking for 

the appearing of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

§ 7* The Messiah toas to he a Mediator* 

Prophecy. — Psal. cx. 1. The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right 
hand. — Dan. ix. 17. 19, O our God, cause thy face to shine upon thy sanctuary 
that is desolate for the Lord’s sake. Defer not for thine own sake, 0 my God. 

— Isa, viii. 14. He shall be for a sanctuary. 

Fulfilment. — John xiv. 6. Jesus saith unto him, " I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life ; no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” — l Tim. ii. 5. 
There is one God, and one mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus. 

— Heb. xii. 24. Jesus the mediator of the new covenant. (See also Heb. vii. 22. 
viii* 6. ix. 15.) ■— John xv. 16. xvi. 25, 24. Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name, he will give it you; hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name. — 
John xiv. 14. If ye shall ask any thing in my name I will do it. 

§ 8. The Messiah was to he an Intercessor. 

Prophecy. — Isa, lib. 12.^^ He made intercession for the transgressors. 

Fulfilment, —Luke xxiii. 54. Jesus said, Father, forgave ihem^ for they know 
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not tvkat they (?o.— Heb. ix. 24. Christ is entered into heaven itself, now to appear 
ill the presence of God /or its. — 1 John ii. l. If any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. — Rom. vih. 54. Christ, who is even at 
the right hand of God, who also niaketh intercession for us. — Hek vii. 2$, He is 
able to save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeino**he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them. 

§ 9. Messiah toas to he a Shepherd, 

PnorHECY. — Isa. xl. 1 1. He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, he shall gather 
the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those 
that are with young. — Ezek. xxxiv. 25. I will set up one shepherd over them, 
even my servant David. (See also Ezek.xxxvii. 24.) 

Fui.riLMENT. — Johnx. 11. 14. I am the good shepherd^ and know my sheep, 
and am known of mine. Other sheep (that is, the Gentiles) I have, which are not 
of this fold ... and they shall hear my voice; and there shall he one fold, and one 
shepherd, — Heb. xiii. 2<5. Our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep. — 
1 Pet. ii. 25. Ye are now returned unto the shepherd and bishop of your souls. — 

1 Pet. V. 1, 2. 4. The elders, I exhort, feed the flock of God ; and when the chief 
shepherd shall appear ye shall receive a crown. 

§ 1 0 . Messiah tvas to he a Mnfr, superior to all others^ the head and ruler of 
the church, and more particularly exalted as a king, after his sufferings 
and resurrection, 

(i.) Messiah voas to he a King, 

pRoriiECY. — Psal.ii. 6. Yet have I set my Mug upon my holy hill of jZion. — 
Psul. cxxxii. 11. The Lord hath sworn to David, Of the fruit of thy body will 
I set upon thy throneV (See also Isa. ix. 6. Iv. 4. Zech. vi. 15.) — Jer. xxiii. 5, 6*. 
A king shall reign and prosper ; this is the name whereby he shall be called, “ The 
Lord our righteousness.” (See also Isa.xxxii. 1.) — Ezek. xxxvii. 24, 25. David ray 
servant shall be king over them. (See also xxxiv. 25, 24. Jer. xxx. 9. Hos.iii. 5.) — 
Zcch.ix, 9. Shout, 0 daughter of Jerusalem, behold thy king cometh unto thee. 
(Cited as fulfilled in Matt. xxi. 5. John xii. 15. Luke xix. 58.) 

Fulfilment. — Matt. ii. 5, 6. Thus it is written by the prophet, “ Out of thee 
shall come a goremor, that shall rule my people Israel.” (Mich. v. 2.) --Luke i. 
52, 55. 'riie Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father David, and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever. — John i. 49. Nathaniel answered. 
Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the ling of Israel.” — John xviii.S5. 56, 57. 
‘Pilate said, Art thou the king of the Jews?” Jesus answered, My kingdom is 
not of this world: now is my kingdom not from hence.” Pilate said, ** Art ihou a 
king then?” Jesus answered, “• Thou sayest that I am a king.” (See also Matt, 
xxvii. 11.) — Acts V. 51. Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a jpmee 
and a saviour. 

Messiah voas to he a king, superior to all others, the head and ruler of 
’ the church. 

Prophecy. — Psal. Ixxxix. 27. 56. 1 will make him my first-born, higher than 
the kings of the earth. His throne as the sun before me.— Dan. vii. 15, 14. One 
like the Son of Man ; —There was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom j 
that all people, nations, and languages should serve him ; his dominion is an ever- 
•lasting dominion. (Sec also Dan. vii. 27. ii. 44.) 

Fulfu.ment. — Rev. i. 5. The Pnnee of the kings of the earth. — 1 Tim. vi. 15. 
Who is the blessed and only potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords. (See 
also Rev. xvii. 1 4. xix. 1 6.) — Eph. i. 2 1 . Far above all principality, and power, and 
might and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this world, but also 
in that which is to come. — Phil. ii.9. God hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name which is ahove every — Eph. i. 22, 25. God hath put all things 
under his feet, and gave him to be Read over all things to the Church, which is his 
;bod V. — Col. i. 1 8. Christ is the Head of the Church, which is his body. (See also 
Eph. V. 25.) — Eph.iv. 15, 16. Who is the Head, even Christ; from whom the 

whole body fitly joined together and compacted raaketh increase. — 1 Cor, xii. 

’ 27. Ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular. 
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(ui.) Messiah ike king v^as to he exalted, more particularly after his suf- 
ferings and resurrection. 

Prophecy, — Psal. ii. 6, 7. (cited and applied to Christ in Acts xiii. S3, and Heb. 
V. 5.) I have set my King upon my holy hill of Zion. Thou art my Son ; this day 
have 1 begotten thee. — Psal. viii. 5. Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with gloi^ and honour — Isa. Hi. 10. 12. When thou 
sh5t make his soul an ofFering for sin, he shall see his seed ; and the pleasure of 
the Lord shall prosper in his hand. -—Therefore will I divide him a portion with 
the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong, because he hath poured out 
his soul unto death. 

Fulfiiment. — 1 Pet. i. 1 1 . The prophets . , , testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ and the glory that should follow, — Luke xxiv, 26. Ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things, and to have entered into glory? — John xvii. 1. The 
hour is come, glorify thy Son. — Rom.i.4. Declared to be the Son of God with 
power .... by the resurrection from the dead. — 1 Pet. i. 21. God . . . raised him 
up from the dead, and gave him glory. — 1 Pet.iii. 22. Who is gone into heaven, 
and is on the right hand of God, angels, and authorities, and powers being made 
subject unto him. — Acts ii. 62, 35, Jesus hath God raised up ,. . therefore being 
by the right hand of God exalted. — Phil. ii. 8, 9. Being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross; 
wherefore God also hath highly exalted him. — Heb. ii. 9. We see Jesus, who was 
made a little lower than the angels, for the suffering of death, crowned with glory 
and honour.— Heb. xii. 2. Who for the joy that was set before him, endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne of God, 


CHAPTER IL 

THE PRINCIPAL PREDICTIONS BY JESUS CHRIST RELATIVE TO HIS 
SUFFERINGS, DEATH, RESURRECTION, THE SPREAD OF THE GOS- 
PEL, AND THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 

\I{f erred to in pages 327, 328. of this volume.'] 

SECTION L 

PREDICTIONS (for THE CONFIRMATION OF HIS DISCIPLES' FAITH ) 
THAT THEY WOULD FIND THINGS ACCORDING TO HIS WORD. 

Prophecy. — M att. xxi. l, 2 . 3 , Mark xL 2. Luke xix. 60, 61. Jesus sent two 
disciples, saying unto them, " Go into the village over against you, and straightway 
ye shall find an ass tied and a colt with her ; loose them, and bring them unto me : 
and if any man shall say aught unto you, ye shall say, ‘ The Lord hath need of them,’ 
and straightway he will send them.” — Mark xiv. 16, 14, 15. Go ye into the city, 
and there shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of water, follow him ; and where- 
soever he shall go in, say ye to the good man of the house, The master saitb. 
Where is the guest-chamber where I shall eat the passover with my disciples?” 
And he will show you a large upper room. (.See also Matt. xxvx. 18.) 

Fulfilment. — Mark ix. 4, 5, 6. Luke xix. 62. They found the colt tied by the 
door without, in a place where two ways met, and they loose him ; and certain of 
them that stood there said to them, " What do ye loosing the colt ?” and they said 
to them even as Jesus had commanded, and they let them go. — Lukexxii. 16. 
Mark xiv. 16. They went and found as he had said unto them. 


SECTION IL 

PREDICTIONS OF JESUS CHRIST RELATIVE TO HIS SUFFERINGS, DEATH, 
RESURRECTION, AND ASCENSION. 

§ 1. That he V)as to be betrayed by one of his disciples, and by Judas 

Iscarip. 

Prophecy. — John vi. 70, 71. Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you 
is a devil ? He spake of Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon, for he it was that should 
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betray him. — Matt. xx. 18. Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man 
shall be betrayed unto the chief priests and unto the scribes. (See also Matt xvii 
22 . Mark .X. 55. Luke ix. 44.) — Matt. xxvi. 2. Ye know, that after two days is* 

the feast of the passover, and the Son of Man is betrayed to be crucified. John 

xiii. 10, 11. Ye are clean, but not all ; for he knew who should betray him, there- 
fore said he. Ye are not all clean, (is.xvii, 12. — Mark xiv. 18.) Jesus said^ Verily 
J say unto you, One of you which eateth with me shall betray me. (Mattxxvi. 21. 
John xiii, 21. Luke xxii. 21.) — John xiii. 26. He it is to whom I shall give a sop : 

— he gave it to Judas Iscariot, (Mark xiv. 20.)— Mark xiv. 42. He that betrayeth 
me is at hand. (Matt. xxiv. 46.) 

Fulfilment. — Matt. xxvi. 14, 16, 16. One of the twelve, called Judas Iscariot, 
went unto the chief priests, and said unto them. What will ye give me, and I will 
deliver him unto you? and they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver; 
and from that time he sought opportunity to betray him. (Mark xiv. 10. Luke 
xxiii. 3>. John xiii. 2.) — Matt. xxvi. 47— 49. Judas one of the twelve came, and 
with him a great multitude with swords and staves from the chief priests and elders 
of the people. Now he that betrayed him gave them a sign, saying. Whomsoever 
I shall kiss, that same is he, hold him fast j and forthwith he came to Jesus and 
said. Hail, master, and kissed him. 

§ 2. That his other Disci 2 )les 'would forsake him. 

Prophecy. — Mark xiv. 27. Matt. xxvi. 51. Jesus saith unto them. All ye shall 
be offended because of me this night, for it is written, “ I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep shall be scattered.” — John xvi. 52. The hour cometh, yea is now 
come, that ye shall be scattered every man to his own, and shall leave me alone* 

— John xviii. 8, 9. Jesus answered. If ye seek me, let these go their way; that 
the saying might be fulfilled which he spake. Of them which thou gavest me have 
I lost none. 

Fulfilment, — Matt. xxvi. 56. Then all the disciples forsook him andjled . — 
Mark xiv. 55. And they all forsook him and fled. 

§ 3. That Peter would deny him. 

Prophecy. — Luke xxii. si, 52. Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to 
have yon, that he may sift you as wheat ; but I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not, and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren. — John xiii. 58- 
Wilt thou lay down thy life for my sake? Verily, verily, I say unto thee. The 
cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me thrice. (See also Matt. xxvi. 54. 
Luke xxii. 54.) — Mark xiv. 50. Verily I say unto thee, That this day, even in this 
night, before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

Fulfilment. — Luke xxii. 60, 61, 62. Peter said, Man, I know not what thou 
sayest : and immediately, while he yet spake, the cock crew. And the Lord turned 
and looked upon Peter, and Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how he had . 
said unto him. Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice ; and Peter went 
out aud wept bitterly. (See also Matt. xxvi. 75. John xviii. 27.) — Mark xiv. 72. 
'j'he second time the cock crew, and Peter called to mind the word that Jesus said 
auto him. Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice, 

§ 4i. The circumslaficeSf place, and manner of his siifferings. 

(i.) That he should suffer. 

Prophecy.— Malt. xvi. 21. Markviii. 51. Luke ix. 22. Jesus began to teach 
and to show unto his disciples, how that he, the Son of Man, must go mito Jeru- 
salem, and suffer many things, and be rejected of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed, and after three days, be raised again the third day.— Mark ix. 
51. Matt. xvii. 22. 55. The Son of Man shall be delivered into the hands of men; 
and they shall kill him : and after that he is killed, he shall rise the third day.— 
Mark X. 55, 54. Mattxx. 18, 19. Luke xviii, 51—55. Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
selem, and all things that are written in the prophets concerning the Son of Man 
shall be accomplished ; and the Son of Man shall be betrayed, and delivered unto 
the chief priests, and unto the scribes; and they shall condemn him unto death, 
and shall deliver him unto the Gentiles. And they shall mock and spitefully entreat 
him, and shall scourge him, and shall spit upon him, and shall kill him, and crucify 
Um; and the third day he shall rise again. 
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Fulfilment. — John xi. 55. They took counsel together to put him to death. 
— Matt. xxvi. 4. Mark xiv. 1. Luke xxii. 2. And consulted how they might take 
Jesus by subtilty and put him to death. — Matt. xxvi. 66. Mark xiv. 64. Luke 
xxii. 71 . They answered and said, “ He is guilty of death ” and they all con- 

demned him to be guilty of death. — Matt, xxvii. 26, Luke xxiii. 24, John xix. 
16. When he had scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be crucified. — John xix. 

18. Matt, xxvii. J5. Luke xxiii. So Golgotha; where they crucified him, 

and two others with him. — Luke xxiv. 6, 7. 26. 46. Remember how he spake 
unto you, when he was yet in Galilee, saying, “ The Son of Man must be delivered 
into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day rise again.’* 

Ought not Christ to have suffered these things?”,..... Thus it behoved Christ to 

suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day. — Acts ii. 2o. Him ye have 

taken, and by wicked hands crucified and slain. — Acts xiii. 27. They have 
fulfilled (t/i^ prophecies) in condemning him. -—Acts xvii. 5. {Paul opened and aU 
leged Old of the Sci'iptnres) That Christ must needs have suffered and risen again 

from the dead. — Gal.iii. 1 Christ hath evidently been set forth crucified 

among you. 

(ii.) T/ie PLACE •toliere he should suffer^ viz. ah Jerusalem, 

PiioniECY. — Matt. xvi. 21. Luke ix. 51. He must go unto Jerusalem and 
suffer. — Luke xiii..5i. 55. Herod will kill thee. — It cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem. — Luke xviii. 51. Matt. xx. 18. We go up to Jerusalem, 
and all things that are written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be 
accomplished. 

Fulfilment. — Luke xxiv. 18. Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast 
not known the things which are come to pass there in these days? (Sec also 
Matt, xxvii. Mark p, Luke xxiii. John xix.) — Acts xiii. 27. They that dwell at 
Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets whichpe read every Sabbath-day, they have fulfilled them in condemning 
him, — Heb. xiii. 12. Jesus — suffered without the gate. 

(iii.) The persons, hy tohom he U3as to suffer ^ viz. particularly hy the 
Cliff Priests aiid Gentiles. 

{a.) By the Cliff Priests, 

PnopiiFCY. — Matt. xvi. p. Markviu.5l. Luke ix. 22. He must suffer many 
things of the ciders and chief priests and scribes. — Matt. xvii. 12. Likewise shall 
also the Son of Man suffer of them. — Mark x.5.5. The Son of Man shall be deli- 
vered to the chief priests and to the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death. 

Fulfilment.— Matt. xxvi. 5, 4. John xi. 55. Then assembled together the 
chief priests and the scribes and the elders of the people, unto the palace of the 
high-priest who was called Caiai)has; and consulted that they might take Jesus by 
subtilty and kill him. — John xviii. 15. 24. Matt. xxvi. 57. They led him away to 
Annas first. — Now Annas hud sent him bound unto Caiaplias the high-pricst. — 
Matt. xxvi. 65, 66, Maik xiv. 64, The high-pricst rent his clothes, saying, ‘‘ He 
hath .spoken blasphemy,— what think yc?” They answered and said, “ lie is 
guilty of death,”— Matt, xxvii. 20. Luke xxiii. 18.— The chief priests and elders 
persuaded the multitude that the); should ask Barabbas and destroy Jesus. — Luke 
xxiv. 20. Acts xiii. 28. The chief priests and our rulers delivered him to be con- 
demned to death, 

(b,) By the Gentiles, 

Prophecy.— Luke xviii. 51, 52. Mark x. 55. Matt. xx. 1 0. 7^he Son of Man 
shall be delivered to the Gentiles. (Note, that when Jesus Ibretold that lie siiouhl 
be crucified, it also implied that he should be delivered to the Gentiles; for cruci- 
fixion was a Roman not a Jewish [mnishmeut.) 

Fulfilment.— Acts xiii. 28. Though they found no cause of death in him, vet 
desired they Pilate that he should be slain. — Matt, xxvii. 2. Mark xv. 1. Th<‘y 
delivered him unto Pontius Pilate the governor. — John xviii. 51, 52. i-’ilattJ said 
unto them, ‘^Takcyc him, and judge him according to your law.” I’he Jews there- 
fore said unto him, “ It is not lawful for us to put any man to tienth; ” that the say- 
ing of Jesus might be fulfil led.— Mark xv. 15, Luke xxiii. 24. Pilate (hilivcred JcmIh, 
when he had scourged him, to be crucified,— Acts iv. 27. Aguinst thy holy child 
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Jesus whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pilata with the Gentiles 
and the people of Israel, were gathered together, 

(iv.) The manner of his sufferings, viz. by mocJcing and crucifixion. 

{a.) Jesus foretold that he should he mocked, 

Pkophecy. — Mark ix. 12. The Son of Man must suffer many things, and be set 
at nought. — Luke xviii. 52. Mark x. 54. The Son of Man shall be delivered to 
the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and spitefully intreated, and spitted on. 

Fulfilment.-- .4/ the high priest*^, — Matt xxvi. 67, 68. Mark xiv.65. Then 
did they spit in his face, and buffeted him, and others smote him with the palms of 
their hands, saying, “ Prophecy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that smote thee.” — 
Before Herod. — Luke xxiii. 11. Herod with his men of war set him at nought, 
and mocked him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous robe. — At Pilate* s judgment hall, — 
Mark xv. 17, 18, 19. Matt, xxvii. 28. John xix.2. They clothed him with purple, 
and platted a crown of thorns and put it about his head, and began to salute him, 
Hail, king of the Jews i ” and they smote him on the head with a reed, and did 
spit upon him, and bowing their knees worshipped him. — At the Cress. — Mark 
XV. 29 — 52. — They that passed by railed on him, wagging their heads and saying, 

“ Ah, thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, save thyself, 
and come down from the cross.” Likewise also, the chief priests, mocking, 
said, among themselves, with the scribes, He saved others, himself he cannot 
save; let Christ the king of Israel descend now from the cross, that we may see 
and believe.” And they that were crucified with him reviled him- 

(^.) Jesus foretold that he should he crucified* 

Paorin?CY. — John iii. 14. As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of Man be lifted up. — Johnxii. 52. And I, if I be (wore cor- 
when I am) lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me. — John 
viii. '2B. When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall ye know that I am he. 

Mutt. XX. 19 To mock and to scourge, and to crucify him. 

FulfiLxMknt, — Matt, xxvii. 51. John xix. 16. They led him away to crucify 
him. — Luke xxiii. 55. Mark xv. 20. 25.^ When they were come to the place which 
is called Calvary, there they crucified him. — ■ Luke xxiv. 6, 7. Remember how he 

spake to you The Son of man must be crucified. Compare also Luke 

xxiv. 20. Acts ii. 25. and iv. 10. 1 Cor.i. 25. Gal. iii. 1. 

^ § 5 . Jesus Christ predicted his resurrection'. 

PaovriECY. — Johnii. 19.21. Jesus said, “ Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up.” He spake of the temple of his body.^ — John x, 17. ^ I lay 
down my life that 1 might take it again. Mark x. 54. (See also Markviii. 53. 
Juikeix. 22.) They shall kill him, and the third day he shall rise again. — Matt, 
xxvii. 62, 65. The chief priests and Pharisees came together to Pilate, saying, Sir, 
wc remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, After three days I 
will rise again.” 

Fulfilment. — Luke xxiv. 5, 6. Why seek ye the living among the deal ? he 
is not licre but is risen ; remember how he spake to you when he was yet in Ga-^ 
lilee- See also Matt, xxviii. 6. and xxviii. 9. 11. Luke xxiv. IS. 54. 56. John 
X3C. 14. 19. and xxi, 4. — John xx. 27. Then saith he to Thomas, ‘‘Reach hither 
thy finger, and behold my hands, and reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my 
side ; and be not faithless, but believing ” — Acts i. 5. To whom also he showed 
himself alive after his passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them forty 
days.— Acts X. 40, 41. Him God raised up the third day, and showed him openly, 
not to all ti)o people, but to witnesses chosen before of God» even to us, who did 
(‘at ami drink with him after he rose from the dead. See also Acts ii. 52. and 
iv. 55. 1 ( 'or. XV. 20. Acts xvii. 5. xxvi. 25. Rom. i. 4. 

§ 6 . Jesus Christ foretold that he would appear again to Ms disciples, 
PnoriiECY. — John xvi. 1 6. 22. A little while and ye shall not see me, and again 
a little while and ye shall see me, because I go to the Father. I will see you again. 

Mutt. xxvi. 52. Mark xiv. 28. After I am risen again I will go before you into 

< hililch. — Matt, xxviii. 10. Mark xvi. 7. Go tell my brethren that they go into 
Galilee, and there shall they see me. , , . i 

Fulfilment. — Mark xvi. 14. John xx. 19. Luke xxiv. 56. He appeared to 
the eleven as they sat at meat, and upbraided them with their unbelief. — Matt, 

N K 2 
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xxviii. 16, 17. The eleven disciples went away into Galilee, into a mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them. And when they saw him they worshipped him, but 
some doubted — John xxi. 1. Jesus showed himself again to the disciples at the sea 
of Tiberias.*^ 1 Cor.xv. 5, 6. He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve, after 
that he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once. 

§ 7. Jesus Christ foretold his ascension into heaven* 

* PaoPHECY. — John vi. 62. What if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where 
he was before. — xvi. 28. I came forth from the Father, and am come into the 
world; again I leave the world, and go to the Father. — xx, 17. I am not yet 
ascended to my Father; but go to my brethren and say unto them, ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God.” (See also 
John vii. 55. xiii. 35. xiv. 19. and xvii. 15. 

Fulfilment. — Mark xvi. 19. After the Lord had spoken unto them, he was 
received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God. (See also Luke xxiv. 
51.) — Acts i. 9, 10. While they beheld he was taken up, and a cloud received him 
out of their sight. — They looked steadfastly toward heaven as he went up.- — 
Eph. iv. 10. He that descended is the same also that ascended up far above all 
heavens. See also 1 Pet.iii. 22. Heb. ix. 24. iv. 14. vi. 20. I Tim. Hi. 16. 


SECTION IIL 


PKOPHECIES BY JESUS CHRIST RELATIVE TO THE DESTRUCTION OF 

JERUSALEM. 


§ 1. The signs, tjohich >were to precede the destruction of Jerusalem. 

(i.) The FIRST SIGN is, The appearance of false Christs or Messiahs. 

P aoPHECY. —Matt. xxiv. 4, $. Mark xiii. 5, 6 . Luke xxi. 8. Take heed that no 
man deceive you; for many shall come in my name, saying, "7 am Christ and shall 
deceive many; and the iimedraiveth near. 

Fulfilment. — These false Chiists began to appear soon after our Lord’s death, but 
they multiplied as the national calamities increased. Josephus informs us, that tliere wore 
many who pretending to divine Inspiration deceived the people, leading out numbers of 
them into the desert. He does not indeed expiessly say that they called themselves the 
MessiaJi or Christ ; yet he says that wliich is equivalent, viz. that they pretended that God 
would there show them the signs of liberty, meaning redemption from the Homan yoke, 
which thing the Jews expected the Messiah would do for tliem (compare Luke xxiv. 21.). 
Josephus further adds, that an Egyptian false prophet led thirty thousand men into the 
desert, who were almost entirely cut off by Felix the Roman Procurator. • The same 
historian relates that in tlie reign of Claudius, “the land was. over-run with maoicians, 
seducers, and impostors, who drew the people after them in multitudes into solitudes and 
deserts, to see the signs and miracles which they promised to shuw by the power of God.” 3 
Felix, and afterwards Festus, governors of Judaja, judging these proceedings to be the 
commencement of rebellion against the Romans, continually sent out detachments of 
soldiers, and destroyed great numbers of the deluded populace. Among these impostors 
were Dositheus the Samaritan, who affirmed that he was the Christ foretold by Moses • 
Simon Magus, who said that he appeared among the Jews as the Son of God ; and 
Theudas, who, pretending to be a prophet, persuaded many of the people to take 'their 
goods and follow him to the river Jordan, declaring that he was divinely commissioned 
and that at his command the waters would be divided, and give them a safe passage to the 
opposite side. 3 Many other examples of pretended Messiahs might be adduced : but the ‘ 
preceding are Sufficient to establish the truth of our Lord’s prediction. 


(ii.) The second sign is, Waj's and Conunotiojis. 

Prophecy. — Matt. xxiv. 6. Mark xiii. 7, Luke xxi. 9. When ye shall hear of 
wars and rumours of wars, and commotions, see that ye be not lroubled,i\\ui terrified ^ 
for all these things nmst come to pass, but the end is not yet. ^ 


1 Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. 2. c. 18. § 4, 5. 
s Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. 20. c. 68. § 6. 

3 Ibid. lib. 20. C.4. (al. 5.) § L 

4 In the Rev. David Simpson’s Key to the Prophecies, there is an instructive 
of twenty four false Messiahs, who deluded the Jews between the time of the 
Adrian and the year of Christ 1682. See pp, 133—148. 
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Ch.IL Sect, in.] Relative to the Destruction of Jerusalem^ 


Fcli’ilment. — These wars and commotions were as the distant thunder, that fore- 
l)0(le& ajiproaching storms. Previously to the destruction of Jerusalem, the greatest agi- 
latioti prevailed in the Roman empire, and the struggle for succession to the imperial 
throne was attended by severe and bloody conflicts. Four emperors, Kero, Oalba, Otho, 
and Vitellius, suiTered violent deatlis within the short space of eighteen mtibths. The 
emperor Caligula commanded the Jews to place his statue in their temple ; and ip conse- 
quence of a positive refusal to comply with so impious a request, he threatened them*with 
an invasion, which was prevented by his death J Jesus Christ added, see that ye (my 
disciples) he not troubled, as the Jews will be, expecting the approaching destruction of their 
nation ; hut the end is not yet : these events, alarming as they seemed, were only the pre- 
ludes to the dreadful and tumultuous scenes that followed. 


Piu)i»in;cv. — Matt. xxiv. 7. Markxhi, 8. Lukexxi. 10. Nation shall rise 
nffniml ualhn, and Idngdom against kingdom, 

FiiuriLMENT. — In this prediction, Christ declares that greater disturbances than those 
which happened under Caligula would take place in the latter part of Claudius's reign, 
and during that of Kero, The rising of nation against nation portended the dissensions, 
insurrections, and mutual slaughter of the Jews, and those of other nations, who dwelt in 
the same cities together; as particularly at Caesarea 2, where the Jews and Syrians con- 
tended about the right of the city, which contention at length proceeded so far, that above 
tw’enty thousand Jews W'ere slain, and the city was cleared of the Jewish inhabitants. At 
this l>lo\v the w'hole nation of the Jews W'cre exasperated, and dividing themselves into 
jiarties, they burnt and plundered the neighbouring cities and villages of the Syrians, and made 
an inmiensc slaughter of the people. The Syrians in revenge destroyed not a less num- 
ber oi' the Jew's, and every city, as Josephus expresses it, was divided into two armies. 
At Seytiiopulis the inhabitants compelled the Jews who resided among them to fight 
against (heir own countrymen; and after the victory, basely setting upon them by night, 
they murdered aliovc* thirteen thousand of them, and spoiled their goods. At Ascalon<5 
tli(‘y killed two thousand five hundred, at Ptolemais two thousand, and made not a few 
prisoners. The Tyrians put many to death and imprisoned more. The people of Gadara 
<lid likewise, and all the other cities of Syria, in proportion as they hated or feared the 
Jews, At Alexandria 7 the old enmity was revived between the Jews and Heathens, and 
many fell on both sides, but of the Jews to the number of fifty thousand. The people of 
Damascus too conspired against the Jews of the same city, and assaulting them un- 
armed, killed ten thousand of them. The rising of kingdom against kingdom portended 
(he open wars of difl’erent tetrarchies and provinces against one another; as® that of the 
Jews who dwelt in Per®a against tlie people of Philadelphia concerning their bounds, 
wliile (hispius Fadus was procurator; and dial of the Jews and Galileans against the 
Saiuari tans, for the murder of some Galiloeans going up to the feast of Jerusalem, while 
(himunus was jn-ocurutor ; and ' i that of the whole nation of the Jews against the Romans 
and Agrippa and other allies of the Roman empire, which began while Gessius Florus 
was iirocuralor. But, as Josephus says^^^, there was not only sedition and civil war 
throughout Judma, but likewise in Italy, Otho and Vitellius contending for the empire. 


(iii.) The third sign is, Famines and Pestilences^ 

IhionuKCY.— • Mutt, xxiv, 7. Murk xiii. 8. Luke xxi. 10. And there shall he 
famines and pestilences. 

PVi. rii.Mi. NT. — There was a famine predicted by Agabus (Acts xi. 28.) which is 
mentioned by Suetonius, Tacitus, and Eusebius ‘3, and lohich came to pass in the days of 
CUtniUns Ctvsav} and was so severe at Jerusalem, that (Josephus informs us) many people 
perished for want of food, Pestilences are the usual attendants of famines, as scarcity 
juul hadnesH of provisions almost always terminate in some epidemical distemper. That 
Judiua wasafllicted with pestilence we learn from Josephus; who sap that, when one 
Niger was put to death by the Jewish zealots, besides other calamities, he imprecated 
fhlSne upon them, «all which impiecations God confirmed against these 

impious men." 

" 1 .Tow-pluis, Autiq. lib. 18. c. 8. (al. 9.) De Bell. Jud. lib. 2. c. 10. 

e Ibid. lili. 20. c, 7. §7, &o. Do Bell. Jud. lib. 2. c. 13. §7. c. 18. §1. edit. 

i« SI <Ibid. S2. 5 Ibid. §3. Tita Joseph. § 6. 

fi i)e BeilS’iJ lib 2. c. 18. ^S. Ibid. § 7. et8. » Ibid. chap. 20. 4 2. 

b jL lb a£ litio. e.i. 1 1. ■<> Ibid c l. DeBell. Jud. Ub. 2. c. 12. |3.&c 

1.1 Suetonius, ill Claudio, c. 18. Taciti Annales, lib. 12. c. 43. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 

s « f„l. fiA 15 He Bell. Jud. lib. 4. c. 6. § 1. 
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[App, No. VI. 


Prophecies hy Jesus Christ 

(iv.) The FOURTH sign is, Earthquakes* 

Prophecy. — Matt. xxiv. 7. Mark xiii. 8. Luke xxi. 11. There shall he earth’- 
quakes, 

Fulpilmert. — in prophetic language mean commotions and popular 

insurrections ; if these be intended, they have already been noticed under the second sign ; 
but if we understand this prophecy literally, of tremors or convulsions of the eaith, many 
such occurred at the times to which our Lord referred ; particularly one at Crete, in the 
reign of Claudius, and others at Smyrna, Miletos, Chios, Samos, and other places, in all 
of which Jews weie settled. i Tacitus mentions one at Rome in the same reign, and 
says, that in the reign of Nero, the cities of Laodicaea, Hierapolis, and Colosse were over- 
thrown ; and that the celebiated city of Pompeii in Campania was overthrown % and 
almost demolished, by an earthquake, s And another earthquake at Rome is mentioned 
by Suetonius as having happened in the reign of Galba. 4 

(v.) The FIFTH SIGN IS, Fearjid Sights and Signs from Heaven. 

Prophecy. — Luke xxi. 1 1. Thei'e shall be fearful sights and signs from heaven. 

Fulfilment. — Many prodigies are related by Josephus ; particularly that in Judasa, 
at the commencement of the war, and before the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, “ there 
broke out a prodigious storm in the night, with the utmost violence and veiy strong uinds, 
with the largest showers of lain, with continual lightnings, terrible thundeiings, and 
amazing concussions and bellowings of the earth that was in an earthquake. These things 
were a manifest indication, that some destruction was coming upon men, when the system 
of this -tt’orld was thrown into such a disorder ; and any one would guess that these won- 
ders portended some giand calamities that were impending.’* ^ The same historian, in, 
the preface® to this history of the Jewish war, undertakes to record the signs and prodigies 
that preceded it : and accordingly in his sixtii book 7 he enumerates them thus; — 1. A 
star hung over the city like a sword, and the comet continued for a whole year. — 2. The 
people being assembled to celebrate the feast of unleavened bread, at the ninth hour of the 
night there shone so great a light about the altar and the temple, that it seemed to be bright 
day, and this continued for half an hour. — 3. At the same feast, a cow, led by the priest 
to sacrifice, brought foith a lamb in the middle of the temple, — 4. The eastern gate of 
the temple, which was of solid biass and very heavy, and was scarcely shut In an evening 
by twenty men, and was fastened by stiong bars and bolts, was seen at the sixth hour of 
the night opened of its own accord, and could hardly be shut again, — 5. Before the set- 
ting of the sun there were seen over all the country, chariots and armies fighting in the 
clouds and besieging cities. — G, At the feast of Pentecost, as tlie priests weic going into 
the inner temple by night as usual to attend their service, they heard first a motion and 
noise, and then a voice as of a multitude, saying, Z,et us depart hence, — 7. What Jose- 
phus reckons as tlie most terrible of all, one Jesus, an ordinary country fellow, four years 
before the war began, and when the city was in peace and plenty, came to the feast of 
tabernacles, and ran crying up and down the streets day and niglit, voice from the east, 
a voice from the west, a voice from the four winds, a voice against Jerusalem and the temple, 
a voice against the bridegrooms and the brides, a voice against all the people The magistrates 
endeavoured by strijies and torture to restiain him ; but he still cried with a mournful 
voice, “ Woe, woe to Jerusalem / ” This he continued to do for seven years and five months 
together, and especially at the great festivals ; and he neither grew hoarse, nor was tired ; 
but went about the walls and cried with a loud voice, “ Woe, woe to the city, and to the peo>* 
2 )le, and to the temple and as he added at last, ** Woe, woe, also to myself f it happened that 
a stone from some sling or engine immediately struck him dead. These were indeed 
fearful ^gns and gi^eat signs from heaven : and there is not a more credible historian than 
the author who relates them, and who appeals to the testimony of those who saw and heard 
them. 8 But it may add some weight to liis i elation, that Tacitus, the Roman historian, 
also gives us a summaiy account of the same occurrences. He says% that there hap- 
pened several prodigies, armies were seen engaging in the heavens, arms were seen glit- 

I Philostratus, in Vita Apollonii, lib. 4. c. 34. Taciti Annalos, lib. 14. c. 27. 

3 Ibid, lib, 15. c. 22, This eartliquakc is mentioned by Seneca Nat. Quajst. lib. b*. 
c. 1 . Suetonius, in Galba, c. 1 8. 

3 De Bell. Jud. lib. 4. c, 4. § 5. ® De Bell. Jud. § 11. 

7 Ibid. lib. 6 . C.5. §3. 

8 Mr. Milinan has admirably wrought up these portonteous .signs, in his Poem on the 
Fall of Jerusalem, pp. 106 — 114. 

9 Evenerant prodigia — Vism per coelum concurrerc acies, nitilantia arma, et subito 
nubium igne colluceretemplum. Expassae repente delubri fores, et audita major humaiia 
vox, Excedere Eeos* Simul ingens moius excedentium. Tacit. Hist. lib. 5. c. 13. p. 217. 
edit. Lipsii. 
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Ch. II, Sect. III.] Relative io the Destruction of Jerusalem, 

tering, and the temple shone with the sudden fire of the clouds, the doors of the temple 
opened suddenly, and a voice greater than human was heard, that the gods wore departing, 
and likewise a great motion of their departing. Dr. Jortin’s remark is very pertinent ; 
If Christ had not expressly foretold this, many who give little heed to portents, and who 
know that historians have been too credulous in that point, w'oiild have suspected that 
Josephus exaggerated, and that Tacitus was misinformed ; but as the testimonies of Jose- 
phus and Tacitus confirm the predictions of Christ, so the predictions of Christ condrm 
the wonders recorded by these historians. ^ 

(vi.) The SIXTH sign is^ The Persecution qfthe Christians, 

Prophecy. — Mark xiii. 9. Matt, xxix 9. Luke xxi. IS. But before all these 
ikingSf the^ shall lay hands on you^ and fersecide you, and shall deliver you ivp to 
councils^ to the synagogues and to prisotis, to be beaten ; and shall hill you. And ye 
^hall be hated of all nations^ and shall be brought before riders and kings for my 
name* s sake, for a testimony against them. 

Fulfilment. — The precision with which the time is specified, is very remarkable. 
Previously to the other prognostics of the destruction of Jerusalem, the disciples of Jesus 
Christ were taught to expect tlie hardships of persecution : and how exactly this predic- 
tion was accomplished wo may read in the Acts of the Apostles. There we find that some 
were delivered to councils, as Peter and John, (iv, 5, &c.) Some w'ere brought before 
rulers and kings, as Paul before Gallio (xviii. 12.), Felix (xxiv.), Festus and Agrippa 
(xxv.). Some ijad a month and wisdom which all their adversaries were not able to gainsay 
nor resist, as it is said of Stephen (vi. 10.), that they were not able to resist the wisdom and 
the spirit by which he spake, and Paul made even Felix to tremble (xxiv. 25.), and the Gos- 
pel still prevailed against all opposition and persecution whatever. Some were imprisoned, 
as Peter and John. (iv. 3.) Some were beaten, as Paul and Silas (xvi, 23.). Some were 
put to dentil, as Stephen (vU, 59.), and James the brother of John (xii. 2.). But if we 
would look farther, wc have a more melancholy proof of the truth of this prediction, in 
the persecutions under Neio, in v/hich (besides numberless other Christians) fell those ^ 
two great champions of our faith, St. Peter and St, Paul. And it was 7ioniims prcelium, 
as Teitullian*^ terms it ; it was a war against die very name. Though a man was pos- 
sessed of every human virtue, yet it was crime enough if he was a Chislian: so true were 
our Saviour’s words, that they should be hated of all nations for his name's sake. Hence 
arose that common saying among the heathens— Tir bonus Caius Sejus s tanquammodo 
cjuhd Ch'ristkmusf — Caius Sejus is a good man, only he is a Christian. 

(vii.) The seventh sign voas, The Preaching (yfthe Gospel throughout the 
then hnovsn Viorld. 

Prophecy. — Mark xiii. lO. The Gospel must be published among all nations. The 

Fulfilment of this prediction is recorded, from Christian and from Heathen testimony, 
feupra, pp. 330 — 333. 

§ 2. 27ie Circumstances of the Destruction of Jerusalem, 

(i.) The Siege of Jerusalem by the Roman Armies, 

Prophecy. — Luke xxi. 20. Matt. xxiv. 15. Mark xiii. 14. When ye_ shall see 
Jerusalem compassed 'with armies, [and] the abommaiion of desolation, spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet, standing tukere it ought not, in the holy place, — then know that 
the desolation thereof Is nigh . — Luke xix. 43. The days shall come upon thee, that 
thine enemies shall cast a trench round about thee, and compass thee round, and keep 
thee ill 07i every side, 

Fur.FiLivii«NT. *— The devoted place, which was the immediate object of these formidable 
denunciations, is here most clearly pointed out. The abomination of desolation is the Re- 
man army ; and the abomination <f desolation staiiding in the holy place, is tiie Roman 
army encamped around Jerusalem ; for not only the temple and the mountain on which it 
stood, but also the whole city of Jerusalem and several furlongs of land round it, were 
accounted holy- This Jesus Christ declared to be the abomination of desolation spoken of 
by Daniel the prophet in his ninth and eleventh chapters; and so let eveiy one who reads 
these prophecieH understand them, and in reference to this very event they are understood 
by the rabbins. The Roman army is further called the abomination, on account of its 
ensigns, for the images of the emperor and the eagles, which wore carried in front of the 
legions, were regarded with religious abhorrence by the Jews, as they were ranked among 

1 Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, voLi. p.41. 

s Euscb, Ecclcs. Hist. lib. 2. c. 25. 

« TertuL Apol. c. 2. p. 4. edit. Rigtiltii. Paris, 1675. 

N N 4^ 
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the pagan deities, and reverenced with divine honours. Josephus relates, that after the 
city was taken, the Romans brought their ensigns into the temple, placed them over the 
eastern gate, and sacrificed to them there. * 

A trench was literally cast about Jerusalem, when that city was besieged by Titus, The 
Roman armies compassed it round about completely ; and although it was at fiist considered 
an impracticable project to surround the whole city with a wall, yet Titus animated his 
army to make the attempt. Josephus has given a very particular account of the building 
of this wall ; which, he says, was effected in three daps, though it was not less than thirtp^ 
nine furlongs (nearly English miles) m length, and had thirteen towers erected at 

proper distances, in which the Roman soldiers were placed, as in garrisons. When the 
wall was thus completed, the Jews were so inclosed on every side, that no person could 
escape out of the city, and no provision could be brought in : so that the besieged Jews 
were involved in the most terrible distress by the famine that ensued.^ 


(ii.) Christ^ prophetic admee to the Christians toAo might then he in Jeru- 
salem, to mahe their escape. 


Prophecy.— Matt, xxiv, 16—18. Mark xiii. 14— 16. Luke xxi. 21. Then let 
them which are in J udceaflee to Ike mountains, and let the m ‘which are hi the midst of 
it depart out, and let them that are in the [iidjacent] countries enter thereinto. And 
I et not him that is on the house-top, go down into the house, neither enter therein to 
take any thing out of his house. And let him that is in the field not turn back again to 
fake up Ins garment (which he had thrown aside as an incumbrance). 

Fulfilment. — This counsel was wisely remembered and wisely followed by the Chiis- 
tians afterwards. By Jiideca, in this pait of our Lord’s prophecy, we are to understand 
all the southern parts of Palestine, both the plain and the hill countries, which at this time 
had received the appellation of Judiea. By the mountains we aie to understand the 
countries on the eastern side of the river Jordan, especially those which during the Jewish 
war were under the government of the younger Agrippa, to whom the emperor 
Claudius gave Batanaea and Trachonitis (the tetrarchy of Philip), and Abilene (the 
tetrarchy of Lysanius). Nero afterwards added that quarter of Galileo wheio Tiberias 
and Tarichea stood, and in Peisea, Julias with its fourteen villages. As all these moun- 
tainous countries remained in obedience to the Romans, those who fled into them were 
safe. In the twelfth year of Nero, Josephus informs us that Cestius Gull us, the presi- 
dent of Syria, came with a powerful army against Jerusalem • which he might have as- 
saulted and taken ; but without any just leason, and contrary to the expectation of all, he 
raised the siege and departed. Iin mediately after his retreat, “many of tlic piincipal 
Jewish people forsook the city, as men do a sinking ship.*’ And a few years afterwards, 
when Vespasian was drawing his forces towards Jerusalem, a gicat multitude fled from 
Jericho into the vioimtainous country for their security.*^ Among these it is probaliie 
that there were some Christians; but we learn more certainly fiom ecclesiastical histo- 
rians 5, that, at this juncture, all who believed in Jesus Christ, warned by this oractc or 
prophecy, quitted Jerusalem, and removed to Pella, and other places beyond tiie river 
Jordan : and thus marvellously escaped the general shipwreck of their couiitiy ; for wc do 
not read any where that so much as one Christian perished in the siege of .lerusalem. 

(iii.) The appearance off false Christs and false prophets during the siege. 


PnopnEoy, — Mark xiii. 22. Matt. xxiv. 24. False Chmts and false prophels 
shall rise, and shall show great sig7is and wonders ; insomuch that if it were possible, 
they should deceive the very elect (that is), the disciples of Jesus Christ. 

Fulfilment. — Our Saviour had before cautioned his disciples against fiilsc Christs. 
(See p. 548. supra.) This prediction is not a repetition of the former prophecy, hut rc- 
lates to those impostors who appeared during the time of the siege, and concerning whom 
Josephus® thus speaks ; — “ The tyrannical zealots, wlio ruled the city, suborned many 
raise prophets to declare, that aid would be given to the people from heaven. This was 
done to prevent them from attempting to desert, and to inspire them with confidence. In 
this manner impostors abusing the sacred name of God, deluded the unhappy multitude; 
who, like infatuated men that Jiave neither eyes to see, nor reason to judge, regarded 
neither the infallible denunciations pronounced by the antient prophets, nor the clear r>ro- 
digies that indicated the approaching desolation.’* 


I De Bell. Jud., lib, 6. c. 6. § 1. 
s Ibid. lib. 2. c. 19. §6. c. 20. §1. 

5 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib, 3. c. 6. 

6 Josephus, (le Bell, Jud, lib, 6, c, 5, 


^2 Ibid lib. 5. c. 13. § 1, 2, 3, 

‘‘ Ibid. lib. 4. c. H. § *J, 
Epiplianius adversns Naisaneos, lib. I. § 7, 
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(iv.; The MTericit of the , Texes during, and snhseqiienily to The Siege. 

I’lioi'iiM Y. — r.iike x-\i- l-'i For these be the days of Pextgeance, that all thbws 
U'hir/i are ii'rillrii may bf jut/i/ted. — Murk xiii. 17. 10. 


UH(i^ ihts fitnv ; m, hot crer shail hr. And they Mi fall by the edge of the sword 
and Umli hv led away ruptirc inlo all nations, * ’ 


I’ri.i lun NT. — It is a vory inateiial circumstance in this prophecy, that the calamity of 
the shnuia he so sfmn^^e and unparalleled, as never \vas in the world before ; for 
thou|j;h it easily have been foretold fumi the temper of the people, which was prone 

to setlition, that t}r‘y ^^eru \eiy likely to piovoko the Romans against them; yet there was 
n<» pit»hahility that all thinp,s should have come to such an extremity; for it waN not the 
(U '.i.'pi (»fth(‘ Roman ‘Government to destroy any of those provinces which were under them 
hut only to k( ep tliem in subjection, and reduce them by reasonable severity in case of 
revolt. F>nf that such a calamity should have happened to them under Titus, who was the 
mildc't, and futlust from severity of all mankind, nothing w'as more unlikely ; and that 
any people sliould conspire to^Gt.tlier to their own ruin, and so blindly and obstinately run 
them ,eUe‘. into ' uch calamities, as made them the pity of their eneime.s, was the most in- 
cred»l»le thiup , so that nofinn.'i; less than a proplietical spirit could have foretold so coii- 
tae'cut and impnihahle a tliinji; as this was. To the extreme suabrings of the Jews, 
do I'pfius heals mod ample testimony. In the pieface to his history of the Jewish War, 
speaking gmierally of the calainitie.s tliat hefcl the Jew.s, he says, almost in our Saviour’s 
words, that ‘‘ all the rtdamittati which had lnftdtru any nalion vitovi the beoxxning of the 
woiu.n, tmv hai ,\m(dl in iuanjxirimi oflhasr of i/w Jews.** * A bra ‘f enumeration of par- 
ticulars, will, however, show the e.xtreiuities to which tiiis unhappy nation was reduced. 

Within the city, the fiiry of the op[)osite factions was so great that they filled all places, 
evi'U the temple It'clf, wiili continual slaughters. Nay, to such a height did their madness 
rise, that they destioyed tin* very gianaries of corn, which should have sustained them ; and 
burnt thi‘ iuiiga/.mes of anus vvhii'h should have defended them.'-t Ry this means, when 
the siege hail lasted only two months, the famine began to rage, and at length reduced 
them to stu'li straits, that the l)arharitie.s which they practised are not to he imagined. All 
the n-viTciUM* <hu» to .age, and the sacred tien of parent and cliiltl were amiihilated. Children 
snateijed the half baked morsels which their fathers were eating, out of their mouths ; and 
uiothcis even snatcheil ilie food out of their own children’s inouths.;^ A.s the siege ad- 
vsmei'd, tin* ra\a;»es of the famine increased, and devoured the people by whole houses and 
famihes ; the nppei looms were tilled with women and children who were dying by famine, 
and the lam-s of the city were full of the dead bodies of the aged.'* The children also, 
and thi* young men, wamlcred about the market places like shadows, and fell down 
flead wheresoiwer their misery seized them. At length the famine became so extreme, that 
thoy gladly devoured what the most sordid animals refused to touch : and a woman of 
tlistingidshed rank (who luwl been stripped and plundered of all her goods and provisions 
by the soldiers , lu hunger, nigi*, and despair, killed and roasted her babe at the breast, and 
hail eaten one half of him liefore tlie horrid deed was discovered. '> 

I hiring the si«*gv*, many bundretls, who were taken by the Homans, were first whipped, 
then tormentcil vvitli various kinds of tortures, and finally crucified; the Roman soldiers 
uading tlo'm I'out of the wrath and hatred they bore to the Jews), one after one way, and 
another after another, to crosses by way of jest; until at length the multitude became so 
great that room was wanting for the crosses, and crosses for the hodies,<^ Thus terribly was 
liieir imprecation falfilled — //is blood he on ns, ami on our children / (Matt, xxvii. 25.) 

Not to enter into details of the multitudes that w'cro massacred by the contending fac- 
tions in Jerusalem, the full accomplishment of Christ's prediction, that the Jew.s sliouhl 
fait hy the </ the sword, i« recorded by Josephus 7 when describing the sacking of 
‘that city. 


* Jtwepluis, du Hell. Jud. lib. I. Hnuf. § U « Ibid. lib. 5. c. 1 . § d. 

Ibid. lib. 5. C.10. § 2, d. * Ibid. lib. 5. c.l2. § J. 

h Iliid. lib. (h c.fi. § 3, *1, ^J'hc lustoriau deplores the cruel deed, as a most llagrant 
violation of nature, which bad never l>een perpetrated by Greek or barbarian ; and such 
an he wouhl not have related, if there had not been innumerable witnesses to it in his owm 
age. It may be proper to remark, t,bat tliis horriil circumstance was a further accomplish- 
inent of the prophecy of Moses in Dent, xxviii. iSii. 50’, 57, ; and which liad twice before 
licen fulfilled, — first in Samaria, the capital of the idolalious ten tribes, when besieged 
hy Uenhadad king of Syria (2 Kings vi. L”).), and again, in Jerusalem, when hebieged by 
Nrbnchadnez/ar. See the Ramenlaiitmt; of Jeremiah, ii. iiO, iv. 10. 

<' Ibid. lih.;;. c.ll. 1. 7 Dml. lib. O', c.8. g 5. c.<). § % fi. 
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Prophecies hy Jesus Christ 


“ And now rushing into every lane, tliey slew whomsoever they found, without dis- 
tinction, and burnt the houses and all the people who had fled into them. And wlienthey 
entered for the sake of plunder, they found whole families of dead persons, and houses 
full of carcases destroyed by famine ; then they came out with their hands empty. And 
though they thus pitied the dead, they did not feel the same emotion for the living, but 
killed all they met, whereby they filled the lanes with dead bodies. The whole city ran 
with blood, insomuch, that many things which were burning, were extinguished by the 
blood.” Thus were the inhabitants of Jerusalem slain with the swmrd ; thus was she laid 
even with the ground, and her children with her. Tlie soldiers being now- wearied with 
killing the Jews, and yet a great number remaining alive, Cjesar commanded that only 
the armed, and they who resisted, should be slain. But the soldiers killed also the old and 
the infirm; and taking the young and strong piisoners, carried them into the women's 
court in the temple. Cmsar appointed one Pronto, his freedman and friend to guard 
them, and to determine the fate of each. All the robbers and the seditious he slew, one 
of them betraying another. But picking out such youths as were lemarkable for stature 
and beauty, he reserved tliem for the triumph. All the rest that were above seventeen 
years old, he sent bound into Egypt, to be employed in labour there. Titus also sent 
many of them into the provinces, to be slain in the theatres, by boasts and the sword. And 
those who were under seventeen years of age were slain. And duiing the time Pronto 
judged them, a thousand died of hunger, ” 

But the fallmg hy the edge of the sword mentioned in our Lord’s prophecy, is not to bo 
confined to what happened at the siege, in which not fewer than eleven hundred thousand 
perished, i It also comprehended all the slaughters made of the Jew's, in diffeicnt battles, 
sieges, and massacres, both in their own country and at other places, during the wliole 
course of the war. Thus, by the command of Florus, w'ho was the first author of the war, 
there were slain at Jerusalem three thousmid and sir hnndied * — By the inhal)itants of 
Ceesarea above twenty thousand .* — At Sa/thopolis above tlurtem thousand : — At As- 
calo7i two thousand five hundred^ and at Ptoleniais, two thousand ; At Akwandria^ under 
Tiberius Alexander the fifty thousand : — At Joppa ^ when it was taken by 

Cestius Gallus?, eight thousand four hundred : — In a mountain called Asamon near Sep- 
phons ^ above ivio thousand .* — At Damascus ten thousand ; — In a battle wdth tlie Ro- 
mans at Ascalon^^f ten thousand ; — In an ambuscade near the same place eight thousand: 
— At Japha ^‘‘^fifleeji thousarid . — By the Samaritans u]Jon mount Ganzm 3, eleven thou- 
sand a7id sia: hundred : — At Jotapa ^*ifo7'ty thousafid . — At Joppa, when taken by Ves- 
pasian ^^yfour thousa7id two hundred: — At Taricliea^^\ sir thousand five humbed, and 
after the city was taken, twelve hu7idred : — At Gamnlii ^'l,four t/umsand slain, besides 
five thousaiid who threw themselves down a iirecipice : — Of tliobC who fled with John from 
Gischala sir ihousa7ul : — Of the Gadareiies^^ ffleen thoiisnnd slain, besides an infinite 
number drowned : — In the villages of Idunicea I'J, above ten thousaiid slain : — At (te» 
rasa^^\ a thousand: — At Maelueriis'^^, seventeen hundred: — In the wood of Jardes'^'b 
three thousand: — In the castle of Masada *3, 7iine hundred and strly : — In Cy 7 'ene, hy 
Catullus the governor three thousand : •— Besides these, many of every age, sex, and 
condition, were slain In this war, who are not reckoned ; but of those who aie reckoned, 
the number amounts to above oaie million three hundred Jifty-seveu thousand sir hundred and 
sixty: which would appear almost incredible, if their own liistorian had not so particularly 
enumerated them. 

But besides the Jews viho fall by the edge of the sword, others were also to he led away 
captive into alt nations : and considering the numbers of the slain, the niimlior of the caji- 
tives too was very great. There were taken particularly at Jajdia **, ktio thousand one 
hundred and thirty : — At Jotapa 07 m thousand two hundred : — At Tarichen ‘-*7, .nr 
thousand chosen young men sent to Nero, the rest sold, to the number of thirty thousand 
and four hundred, besides those who wore given to Agrippa ; — Of the Gadarenas-^, two 
thousand two hundred : — In Iduvuea above a thousand. Many besides these weie 
taken at Jerusalem, so that as Josephus himself informs us ‘'O, the number of the captives 
taken in the whole war amounted to aiincty-seven thousand i the tail and handsome young 


Josephus, do Boll. Jud. lib.G. c.9. § .‘5, e Ibid. lib,‘i, c.M, § 0- 

3 Ibid. Iib.f2. c.l8. § 1. 

Ibid. § 5- 

7 Ibid, §10. 8 Ibid. §11. 

10 Lib. 3. c.2. §2. n Ibid. §3. 

Ibid. lib. 3. C.7. § 32, ^ i Ibid. § 36. 

^6 Ibid, c,9. § 9, 10. ^7 Lib, 4. c.l. § 10, » Ibid, c.3. § J. Ibid. c.7. 

h) Ibid. C.8. §1, £0 Ibid. c. 9. §1. 21 Lib. 7, c. 6, §4, ve Jhid 

'-’3 Ibid. c. 9. §1. 24 ibbh c. 11. § 2, as Lib. 3. c, 7. §31. ‘-iO Ibid. 

27 Ibid. C.9. §10. Lib. 4. c.7. §5. 20 ibid, c.H. C L 

so Ibid, lib. 6. c.l9. §2.&3. 


Ibid, lib, 2. c.M. 
‘‘ Ibid. §3. 

0 Ibid. § 8. 

0 Ibid. c.2(). §2. 

*2 Ibid. c. 7. § 31. 
Ibid. C.8. § 3. 
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Ch. IL Sect. III.] Relative to the Destruction oj Jerusalem. 


inc‘n Titus reserved for his triumph ; of the rest, those above seventeen years of age were 
sent to the works in Egypt, but most were di.stributed through the Roman provinco.s, to 
be destroyed in their theatres by the sw'ord or by the wild beasts ; those under seventeen 
were sold for slaves. Of these captives many underwent a hard fate. Eleven tkousmid of 
tliem * perished for want. , Titus exhibited all sorts of shows and spectacles at Caesarea, 
and *2 many of the captives were there destroyed, some being exposed to the wild beasts, and 
others compelled to fight In troops against one another. At Ceesarea, too, in honour of 
his brother’s hirtli-day two thmmnd fwe hundred Jews were slain ; and a great number 
likewise at Berlins in honour of his father’s. The like was done in other cities of Syria. 
Tliose whom be reserved for his triumph * were Simon and John, the generals of the cap- 
tives, and seven hundred others of remarkable stature and beauty. Thus were the Jews 
miserably tormented, and distributed over tlie Roman provinces j and are they not still 
distressed and di'-persed over all the nations of the earth ? 

Was not thi.s a time ojf great trihulation ^ Were not these days of vengeance indeed ? 
Was thcie ever a more exact accomplishment of any prediction than these words of our 
Saviour had ? 


(v.) The total destruction of the temple and city of Jerusalem, 

Prophecy. — Matt.xxiii. 57, 38. Luke xiii. 54, 55. O Jerusalem i Jerusalem ! 
— Behold your house is left unto yon desolate . — Matt. xxiv. 2. Mark xiii. 2, Luka 
x\i. G. The days will come^ in the lOhich there shall not be left here one stone upon an^ 
oilier^ that shall not he thrown down. — Luke xix.44. They shall lay thee even with the 
ground^ and shall not leave in thee one stone upon another. — Luke Xxi. 24. Jerusalem 
shall he trodden down of the GentdeSy until the times of the Gentiles he fulfilled. 

Kur.Fit.MENT* — It seemed exceedingly improbable that the events here foretold by Jesus 
rijMst, should happen in that age, when the Jews were at perfect peace with the Romans; 
and the strength of their citadel was such, as constrained Titus to acknowledge that it was 
the siNGui.Ait iiANn of God, that compelled them to relinquish fortifications which no 
luunsm power could liave conquered. '» Our Saviour’s words also were almost literally 
fulfilled, and scarcely one stone wns lift upon another. The temple was a building of such 
strength and grandeur, of such splendour and beauty, that it was likely (as it was worthy) to 
be preserved, for a monument of the victory and gloiy of the Roman empire, Titus was 
ttccoidingly very desirous of preserving it, and protested 7 to the Jews, who had fortified 
themselves within it, that he would preserve it, even against their will. He had « ex- 
pressed the like desire of preserving the city too, and repeatedly sent Josephus and other 
Jews to their countrymen, to persuade them to a surrender* But an overruling Provi- 
dence direcled things otherwise. The Jews themselves o first set fire to the porticos of the 
temple, and then the Romans. One of the soldiers neither waiting for any command, 
nor trembling for such an attempt, but urged by a certain divine impulse, threw a burning 
brand i« at the golden window, and thereby set fire to the buildings of the temple itself* 
Titus ‘ * ran immediately to the temple, and commanded his soldiers to extinguish the flame. 
But neither exhortations nor throatenings could restrain their violence, lliey either could 
not hear, or would not hear; and those behind encouraged those before to set fire to the 
tern (lie. He was still for preserving the holy place. He commanded his soldiers even to 
be beaten for disobeying him: but their anger, and thoii hatred of the Jews, and a certain 
warlike vehement fury overcame their reverence for their general, and their dread for his 
commands. A soldier in the dark set fire to the doors : and thus, as Josephus says, the 
temrile was burnt against the will of Caesar. „ , , , , , rn- 

When the soldiers had rested from their horrid work of blood and plunder, Titus gave 
orders to demolish the foundations of the city and the temple. — But, that posterity might 
judge of the glory and value of his conquests, he left three towers standing as monuments 
of the iirocligious strength and greatness of the city; and also a part of the westeim wall, 
which lie designed as a rampart for a garrison to keep the surrounding count! y in sub- 
jection. All the other buildings were completely levelled with the ground. It is recorded 
by Maitnonides, and likewise in the Jewish Talmud, that Terentius Rufus, an officer irt 
the army of Titus, with a ploughshare tore up the foundations of the temple, and thus re- 
markably fuinUed the words of the prophet Micah : Therefore shaU Zion, for your sahey be 
plou filled as a Md, and Jerusalem shall become Iwnps, and the mountain of the hmse as the 
high places f the forest. (Micah iii. 12.) The city also shared the same fate, and was burnt 


I Josc-|.lm», de Boll. Jud. lib. fi. c. 9. § 2. ® Ib>d. Ub. 7. c. 2. 1 1 . 

.1 Ibid. lib. 7. c. 3. § 1. " Ibid. c. S. § 1. ^ Ibid. § 3- 

6 Ibid. lib. 6. C. 9. § 1. ^ Ibid. lib. 6. C. 2. § 4. 

» Ibid. lib. 5. t. B. § 1. C. 9. § 2, &c. c. 11. § 2. lib. 6. c. 2. § 1. , . „ _ 

0 Ibid. lib. C. c. 2. § 9. '® Ibid. lib. 6. t. 4. 5 S. Ibid. , C. & 7. 
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and destroyed together with the temple.^ With the exception of the three towers, above 
mentioned as being left standing all the rest of the city was so demolished and levelled 
with the ground, that those who came to see it could not believe that it had ever been in- 
habited. And when Titus came again to Jerusalem in his way from Syria to Egypt, and 
beheld the sad devastation, he bitterly lamented the cruel necessity, which had compelled 
him to destroy so magnificent a city. After the city was thus taken and destroyed, a great 
quantity of riches were found by the Romans, who dug up the ruins in search of the trea- 
sures which had been concealed in the earth. 3 So literally w'ere the words of Jesus Christ 
accomplished in the ruin both of the city and of the temple ! Well might Elcazar say to 
the Jews who were besieged in the fortress of Masada — “ What is become of our city, 
which was believed to be inhabited by God ? — It is now demolished to the very found- 
ations; and the only monument of it that is left is — the camp of those who destioyed it, 
which is still pitched upon its remains.** Well might he express a passionate wish that 
they had all died before they beheld that holy city demolished by the hands of their enemies, 
and the sacred temple so profanely dug up from its foundation. 

As the Jews weie to bo led, awa^ captive into all naiionsj so was Jerusalem to be trodden 
doiun of the GentileSf until the times (f the Gentihs be fulfilled. So completely was Judaia 

subjugated, that the veiy 'land itself was sold by Vespasian, the Gentiles possessing it, udiile 
the Jews were neaily all Jam or led into captivity , and Jeiusalcm has never bince been in 
the possession of the Jews. When, indeed, the emperor Hadrian visited the eastern pails 
of the Roman empire and found Jerusalem a heap of ruins, forty-seven years after its 
destruction, ho determined to rebuild it ; but not exactly on the same spot. He called the 
new city iElia, placed a Roman colony in it, and dedicated a temple to Jupiter Capito- 
linus, in the room of the temple of Jehovah. This profanation of the holy place was the 
great cause of the lebellions and sufferings of tlie Jews duimg the reign of Hadrian. The 
city was once more taken by them and burnt. •— Hadrian lebuilt it — re-established the 
colony — ordered the statue of a hog (which the Jews held in religious abhorrence) to be 
set up over the gate that opened towards Bethlehem ; and published an edict, strictly for- 
bidding any Jew, on pain of death, to enter the city, or even to look at it from a dis- 
tance. Thus the city remained, till the tunc of Constatine, the first Christian emperor, 
who greatly improved it, and restored the name of Jerusalem ; but the Jews were not 
permitted to leside there. Attempting in vain to get possession of their capital, Con- 
stantine caused their ears to be cut off, theii bodies to be marked as rebels, and dispensed 
thenn over all the provinces of the empire, as fugitives and slaves. Tlie empenor Julian, 
from enmity to the Chiistians, favomed the Jews, and in tlie vain hope of contradicting 
the prophecy concerning it, attempted to lebuild the temple; but he was miiaculonsly 
prevented, and obliged to desist fiom his impious undertaking. Jovian revived the severe 
edict of Hadrian ; and the Greek emperors continued the prohibition ; so that the wretched 
Jews used to give money to the soldiers for permission to behold and weep over the ruins 
of their temple and city, particularly on the return of that memoiable day, on which it had 
been taken by the Romans. In the reign of Ileracliiis, Chosrocs, king of Persia, took 
andplundeied it; but Heraclius soon recovered the possession of it. — In 0‘37, the Chris- 
tians surrendered Jerusalem to Omar, the Saracen caliph, who built a inosipie upon the 
site of Solomon*s temple. It remained in the possession of the Saracens above -300yeais, 
and then was taken by the Turks. They retained it till the year J099, when the 
Franks took it under Godfrey of Boulogne, General of the Crusaders. The Franks kept 
possession 88 years, that is, till 1187, whoa the Turks, under SaUdin, retook it by capi- 
tulation, and with them it has remained ever since, ^ 

Thus literally has this prophecy been hitherto fulfilled I — Jerusalem has been thus 
constantly trodden down of the Gentiles, — the Romans, the Saracens, the Franks, and 
the Turks. — Its ancient inhabitants have been expelled, and persecuted, and its holy places 
have been polluted. The eagles of idolatrous Home, the crchccnt of the impostor Ma- 
homet, and the banner of popery canied by the Crusaders, have been successively displayed 
amidst the ruins of the sanctuary of Jehovah, for nearly eighteen Iiumlred years.” ^ And 
the Jews are still preserved a living and continued monument of the trutli of our Lord’s 
prediction, and of the irrefiagable truth of the Christian religion. 

The conclusion of the prediction, however, (till the time of the Gentiles he Julfdledt) 

1 Josephus de Bell. Jud. lib. 6, c. 6, § 3. c. 7. § 2, c. 8. §5. ^ XbkL lib. 7. c. 1 § 1. 

3 Ibid. hb. 7. e. I. § 2. ^ i Ibid. lib. 7. c. 8. §7. 

3 Bp. Newton’s Dissertations on tlie Prophecies, vol. ii. pp. 57 — C9. The preceding 
account of the accomphshment of our Saviour’s predictions concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the subversion of the Jewish polity, and the calamities which have befallen the 
Jews, arc chiefly abridged from this learned prelate’s eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-fiist dissertations, with occasional assistance from IVIr. Kelt’s History, the Inter- 
preter of Prophecy, vol. i, pp. 288 — 333. 

^ Kelt on Piophecy, vol, i. p. 333. 
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Ch. 11, Sect, IV.] That Salvation is only through Jesus Christ* 

iiitl irate-, tlunt Jerusalem, — the city oncii bcauliftd for sitiiatmi and the joij the whole 
liullh — shall KOT bu trodden down for ever. The limes of the Gentiles will he ful- 
iille<l, wlien the times of the four fi^rcat tduffdoms of the Gentiles, according to Baniers 
jinipheeies, shall be expired/ and thejifth kingdom, or the kingdom of Christ, shall be set 
up in their place, and the Saiuis of (he Most High shall take the kmgdom, and possess the 
kiniifhmfur ever, even for ever and ever, Jerusalem, as it has hitherto remained, so pro- 
babl> will remain in subjection to the Gentiles, miizV these times of the GenlUes be fulfilled s 
or, as St. Paul expresses it, (Rom. xi. ^5, 26.) until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in; 
and so all Israel shall be snmi, and become again the people of God, The fulness of the 
Jews will come in as well as the fulness of the Gentiles. For (ver. 12. 25, 26 f) if the full 
if them be the riches if Ike world, and the diminishing qf them the riches of the Gentiles j /tow 
much more their fulness ^ Fur I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant qf this mys- 
tery, that blindness in part has happened to Israel, i util the fulness of the GeiUiles%e copiein. 
And so all Israel shall be saved J' • 


SECTION IV. 


THAT TllliUI'; IS SALVATION ONLV THROUGH CHRIST — AND THE 
DANCaiR OF REJECTING IT. 


§ 1 . T/iai I here is salvation only through Christ, 

Pkopiiecy . — xiii. 1. In that day there shall he <i fountain opened to 

the housi* of‘ David, and to the inhabilants of Jerusalem, for sin and for imclean- 
ueHS,-— Mai. iv. 2. Unto you that fear iny name shall the Sun of Righteousness 
arise, with healing in his wings. — Isa. liii. 11. By his knowledge shall luy 
riuhteous H<Tvant justify many, — Isa. lix. 20. The Redeemer shall come to Sion, 
tmd unto iIkmu that turn from trausgr{‘ssion in Jacob. Sec Hom.ix. 26 . — Ps.cxviiL 
22, 'j’luj stone which the builders refused, the same is become the head stone of 
tiui corner. Isa. xxviii. 1 6. Matt. xxi. 42. 


Pi'T.i ii.MFNT, — John hi. lb*. God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that wliosocver heliuveth in him, should not perish, but have everlasting life. Com- 
part* also 1 'fhess. v. <f. ; John xvii 2, — Luke xxiv. 47. — That repentance and remission 
of -lins should la* preached in his uaine. See also Acts x. 43, — - Acts xiii. 38, 39. Through 
this man is pieached unto you the forgiveness of sins; and by him all that believe are 
justified. — Acts iv. 11, 12. 'rids is the stone which was set at nought of you builders, 
which ht‘Coine tlu* head of the corner. Neither is there sidvation in any other ; for there 
is none other name under Heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved. 


§ ^2, necessity qf believing in Christ, and the danger qf rejecting him^ 

Dent, xviii, 1 5. 1 9. The Lord will raise up unto thee a prophet — Unto him shall 
ye heurkc.u — Whosoever will not hearken unto my words, which he shall speak in 
iny nume, I will re<inire it of him. [In Acts hi. 2.7. this prediction is cited and ap- 
plied to Jesus C'hrihl.] — Kumh. xv, 50,71. The soul that doth aught presuni];)- 
tuously — rcproucheth the Lord: and that soul shall be cut off from among hh 
peo{)le, h(‘caust* lie hath d(*spised the word of the. Lord. — Ps.ii. 12. Kiss the Son, 
lest in* he angry, and ye peiish from tlie right way. 

Joint lit. 18, * He that helicvoth on him is not condemned; but be that believeth 
not is eondemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of the only 
Son of ( h>d. * 1 1(d). ii. .7. J low shall wo escape if we neglect so groat salvation ? 
— I k*h, X. 26 . 2i). If we sin wilfully, after that we have received the knowledge of 
the trutli, there, remuineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looldng 
for ofjucknumt and fiery indignation, which shall devour the adversaries. He that 
despised Moses* law died without mercy, under two or three witnesses : of how 
much sorer punisiun(‘nt shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot 
llic Son of (k)d, and liath counted the blood of the covenant wherewith he was 
sanctified an unholy thing, and luuh done despite unto the Spirit of grace. — The 
Lord thail )w remml from Jhaven %mlh his mighty angels, in faming fire, taking 
%migmmoe on than that know not God, atid that obey not the Gospel of our Lord 
Chrul. 2Thcss.i. 7,8. 


’ Bp. Newton’s Dissertations, vol. ii. p. 70, 
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Proofs of the Genuineness of [App, 

The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy ^ (Rev. xix. 10.) 
and of that testimony it were easy to have offered hundreds of instances 
equally striking with those above given. Copious as the preceding 
table of prophecies is, the selection has necessarily been restricted to the 
PRINCIPAL, in order that this article of our Appendix might not be ex- 
tended to an undue length. The reader, who is desirous of seeing all (or 
nearly all) the predictions relative to the Messiah, is referred to Huet’s 
JDemonstratio Evangelica, Prop. IX. (vol.ii. pp.595 — 1056. Amsterdam, 
1680,) and to Mr. Barker’s Messiah: being the Prophecies concerning 
him methodized^ toifh their Accomplishments, London, 1780*” 8vo. Both 
these 'works have been consulted in drawing up the preceding table of 
prophecies and their accomplishments. At the end of Vol.ll. BookIL 
(pp. 1374? — 1380.) of Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Sacred Chronology, that 
learned writer has given two series of the great prophecies and allusions 
to Christ in the Old Testament : which are expressly cited either as^re- 
dictions fulfilled in him, or applied to him by way of accommodation, in 
the New Testament. The first of these series describes Jesus Clirist in 
his human nature, as the promised seed of the woman in the grand 
charter of our Redemption (Gen. iii. 15.) ; and his pedigree, sufferings, 
and glory in his successive manifestations of himself, until the end of the 
world. The second series describes his character and offices, human and 
divine. Although these two series of prophecies consist only of re- 
ferences to the Old and New Testament, some of which necessarily coin- 
cide with the predictions above given at length ; yet the biblical student 
will find his time not ill spent in comparing them. The second series 
contains many titles and offices of Jesus Christ, which could not, for want 
of room, be inserted in the present work. 

To conclude : — It is a fact worthy of remark, and which ought ncDcr 
to he forgotten, that most of the prophecies, delivered in the Old Testa- 
ment concerning the Messiah, were revealed nearly, and some of them 
more than three thousand years ago, and yet scarcely one of them can be 
applied to any man that ever lived upon earth except to Him, who is Im- 
manuel, God with us, the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom give all the 2 iro-‘ 
phets tvitnessf^ (Actsx. 4?3.) With regard to the predictions announced 
by Jesus the Messiah, the voice of history in every age — (and especially 
the present state of Jerusalem and of the Jews,) — concurs to demonstrate 
their truth, and, consequently, the truth of the Gospel. The more, there- 
fore, we contemplate these astonishing facts — the more deeply we in- 
vestigate the wonderful display of divine power, wisdom, and goodness, — 
the more we shall be disposed to exclaim, with the amazed centurion, 
— Truly this was THE SON OF GOD I 


No. VII. 

PROOFS OF THE GENUINENESS OF JOSEPHUS’S TESTIMONY 
CONCERNING JESUS CHRIST. 

[Rf erred to, in page 185. of this VohmeJ] 

Josephus, though a strict pharisee, has borne such a noble testimony 
to the spotless character of Jesus Christ, that Jerome considered and 
called him a Christian writer. Mr. Whiston, and some modern writers, 
are of opinion, that he was a Nazareno or Ebionitc Jewish Christian; 
while others hav-e affirmed, that the passage, above cited from his Jewish 
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No. VII.3 Josephus's Testimony concerning Jesus Christ. 

Antiquities, is an interpolation, principally (it should seem) on the 
ground that it is too favourable, to be given by a Jew to Christ ; and 
that, if Josephus did consider Jesus to be the Christ or expected Messiah 
of the Jews, he must have been a believer in him, in which case he would 
not have despatched the miraculous history of the Saviour of the World 
in one short paragraph. When, however, the evidence on both sides is 
fairly weighed, we apprehend that it will be found to preponderate most 
decidedly in favour of the genuineness of this testimony of Josephus: for, 

1 . It is found in all the cojnes of Josephus's works, which are now ex- 
tant, whether printed or manuscript ; in a Helrem translation preserved 
in the Vatican Library and in an Arabic Version preserved by the Ma- 
ronites of Mount Libanus. 

2 . It is cited by Eusebius, Jerome, Rufinus the antagonist of Jerome, 
Isidore of Pelusium, Sozomen, Cassiodorus, Nicephoros, and by many 
other authors, Greeks, Syrians, and Egyptians, of the ftjurth and fifth ^ 
centuries^ all of whom had indisputably seen various manuscripts, and 
of considerable antiquity. How then can men, living eleven or twelve 
hundred years after these writers, — and who are so remote both from 
the sources consulted by them, as well as from the events related by 
them, — prove that all these antient authors were utterly destitute of 
discernnient, and that all sagacity is exclusively reserved for our times? 

S. Josephus not only mentions with respect John the Baptist 2, but also 
James the first bishop of Jerusalem , — “ Ana 7 ius** (he says) “ assembled 
the Jemsh Sanhedrin^ aiid brought before it James the Brother of Jesus 
toko is called Christy mth some others^ xuhom he delivered over to be stoned 
as infractors of the This passage, the authenticity of which has 

nexmr been disputed or suspected, contains an evident reference to what 
had already been related concerning Christ : for why else should he de- 
scribe James, — a man of himself but little known, — as the brother of 
Jesus, if he had made no mention of Jesus before? 

4 % It is highly improbable that Josephus, who had discussed with such 
minuteness the history of this period, — mentioned Judas of Galilee, 
Theadas,and the other obscure pretenders to the character of the Messiah, 
as well as John the Baptist and James the Brother of Christ,— should 
have preserved the profoundest silence concerning Christ, whose name 
\vas at that time so celebrated among the Jews, and also among the Ro- 
mans, two of whose historians (Suetonius and Tacitus) have distinctly 
taken notice of him. But, in all the writings of Josephus, not a hint oc- 
curs on the subject except the testimony in question. 

5. It is morally impossible that this passage either was or could be 
forged by Eusebius who first cited it, or by any other earlier writer. Had 
such a forgery been attempted, it would unquestionably have been de- 
tected by some of the acute and inveterate enemies of Christianity ; for 
botli Josephus and his works were so well received among the Romans, 
that he was enrolled a citizen of Rome, and had a statue erected to his 
memory. His writings were also admitted into the Imperial Library , 
the Romans may further be considered as the guardians of the integrity 
of his text: and the Jews, we may be assured, would use all diligence, 
to prevent any interpolation in favour of the Christian cause. Yet it 
cannot be discovered that any objection was ever made to this passage, 


J Baronins ( Amialcs Ecclesiasdci, ad amium 134,) relates, that the passage in this He- 
brew translation of Josephus was marked with an obelus, which could only have been done 
by a dew. 

e Ant. Jud. Ub. 18. c. ii. § 2. 
s Ibid. lib. 20. c. 8. (al. 9.) § 1. 
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by any of the opposers of the Christian faith in the early ages i their 
silence therefore concerning such a charge is a decisive proof that the 
passage is not a forgery* Indeed, the Christian cause is so far from need- 
ing any fraud to support it, that nothing could be more destructive to its 
interest, than a fraud so palpable and obtrusive* 

To this strong chain of evidence for the genuineness of Josephuses 
tesfcimon}^ various objections have been made, of which the following are 
the principal : 

Objkctjon 1. — This passage tJDas not cited hi/ any early Christians 
before Eusebius^ such as Justin Maytyr^ Clement of Alexandiia^ Ter^ 
tullian^ or Origen ; nor is it cited by Chrysostom or Photkis^uoho lived 
after his time* 

Answer. — There is no strength in this negative argument against Eusebius, djawn 
from the silence of the antient fathers. The fathers ditl not cite the testimony of Jose- 
phus, 1 , either because they had no copies of his woi ks ; or, f3. because his testimony was 
foreign to the design which they had in wilting; whicli was, to convince the Jews that 
Jesus was the Messiah, out of the Old Testament, and, consequently, they had no need of 
other evidence ; or, 3. because on account of this very testimony, the evidence of Josephus 
was disregarded by the Jews themselves. ^ 

Objection % — The passage in question interrupts the order of the oiar-> 
ration^ and is unlihe the style of Josephus* 

Answer. — It is introduced naturally in the course of the historian’s narrative, the 
order of which it does not disturb.^ It is intioducod under the article of Pilate, and con- 
nected with two circumstances, which occasioned disturbances ; and was not the putting 
of Jesus to death, and the continuance of the apostles and disciples after him, declaring 
his resurrection, another very considerable circumstance, which created very great disturb- 
ances? And though Josephus does not say this in express terms, yet he intimates it, by 
connecting it with the two causes of commotion, by giving so honourable a testimony to 
Jesus, and telling' us that he was ciucificd at the instigation of the chief persons of the 
Jewish nation. It would scaicely have been decent in him to have said more on this head. 
Tlie following view of the connexion of the passage now under consideiation will conniai 
and illustrate the preceding remaiks. 

In his Jewish Antiquities (book xviii. c. i.) he relates, in the first section, that Pilate 
intioducod Ciesar’s images into Jerusalem, and that, in consequence of this measure pi o- 
ducing a tumult, he commanded them to be carried thence to Caesarea. In the second 
section, ho gives an account of Pilate’s attempt to biing a cuirent of water to Jerusalem, 
the expence of which he defrayed out of the sacred money : this also caused a tumult, in 
wliich a great number of Jew's were slain. In flie third section ho relates that altoul the 
same lime Pilate cnidfied Jesus, who was called Christ, a wise and Iioly man : and (§ *1.) 
about the same lime also^ he adds, another sad calamity put the Jews into disorder, which 
he promises to narrate after he had given an account of a most llagitious crime which was 
perpetrated at Home in the temple of Isis; and after detailing all its circumstances he 
proceeds (§ 5.) agreeably to his promise, to describe the expulsion of the Jews from Itonie, 
by the emperor Tiberius, in consequence of the villainous conduct of four of their country- 
men. Such is the connexion of the whole chapter: and when it is fairly considered, wo 
may safely challenge any one to say, whether the passage under consideration interrupts 
the order of the narration ; on the contrary, if it be taken out, that connexion is irrecover- 
ably broken. It is manifest, that Josephus relates events in tlic order in which they hap- 
pened, and that they are connected together only by the time when they took place. 

With regard to the objection that the [lassage in question is unlike the style of Josephus, 
it is sufficient to reply m the quaint hut expressive language of Huet, that one egg is not 
niore lUce another^ than is the stifle of this pnssaffe to the fteneral style of h'ls writings. Olfjcc- 
tions from style are often fanciful ; and Daubiix has proved, by actual collation, the perfect 
coincidence between its style, and that of Josephus in other parts of his works. '<! This ob- 
jection, therefore, falls to the ground. 

I The above refuted objection is examined 'n detail by Professor Veruel, in his Trnite 
de la 'V<?ritd dc la Religion Chreticnne, tome ix. pp. lO'J — 2til, 

See Buubuz, Pro Testimonio Josephi do Jesu Ciiristo, contra Tan, b’abriim et alios, 
(8vo. Lond, 1700,) pp. 12H — 205. The wdiole of this Dissertation is rcpiinteil at the end 
of the second volume of Havcrcamp’s edition of Josephus’s w’orks. IVIr. Whii.ton has 
abridged the collation of Daubux in Dissertation I. pp. v, — vii. ]iri(ixe<l to bis tnui, slut ion 
of the Jewish historian, folio, London, 1737. Bosii Exerdtatio (Jritica ad I’lavii Josephi 
Pcriocham de Jesu Christo, annexed to Ottii Spicilcgium ex Josepho, Lug, But. Byo, 
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No. YIL] Josephus's Testimony concerning Jesus ChrisU 


Objection 3.- 


, , 'The testimony of Josephus concerning Jesus could not 

2^ossibly have been recorded by hiny for he ix^as not 07ily a Jeu), hut also 
rigidly attached to the Jewish religion* The expressions are not those of a 
Jew, but of a Christian* 


Answer. — Josephus was not so addicted to his own religion, as to approve the conduct 
and opinion of the J ews concoTning Christ and his doctrine. From the moderation which per- 
vades his whole narrative of the Jewish war, it may justly bo inferred, that the fanatic fury 
which the chief men of his nation exercised agmnst Christ, could not but have been displeas- 
ing to him. He has rendered that attestation to the innocence, sanctity, and miracles of 
Christ, which the fidelity of history requii ed ; nor does it follow that he was necessitated to 
renounce on this account the religion of his fathers, Hither the common prejudices of the 

Jews, that their Messiah w'ould be a victorious and temporal sovereign, or the indifiPerence so 
prevalent in many towards controverted questions, might have been sufficient to prevent him 
from renouncing the religion in which he had been educated, and embracing a new one, the 
profession of which was attended witli clanger: or else, he might think himself at liberty to 
be either a Jew -or a Christian, as the same God was worshipped in both systems of religion. 
On either of these suppositions, Josephus might have written every thing which this testi- 
mony contains ; as will be evident from the following critical examination of the passage. 

The expression,-— ^ it be lawful to call him a manf does not imply that Josephus 
believed Christ to be God, but only an extraordinary man, one whose wisdom and works 
had laiscd him above the common condition of humanity. He represents him as having 
performed many wonderful ivorks,"* In this there is nothing singular, for the Jews 
themselves, his contempoiaries, acknowledge that he wrought many mighty works. Conci— - 
pare Matt. xiii. 54. xiv. 2, die. and the parallel passages in the other Gospels. Josephus 
further says, that ** he was a teacher of such men as gladly received the truth with pleamre*' 
— both because the moral piecepts of Christ were such as Josephus approved, and also 
because the disciples of Christ were influenced by no other motive than the desire of dis- 
’cerning it, ** X-Ie drew over to him many, both Jews and Gentiles^** How true this was, 
at the tnuo when Josephus wrote, it is unnecessary to sliow. The phrase, This was the 
Chrhlf — {b Xpts-os ovros ijv), — by no means intimates that Jesus was the Messiah, but 
only that he was the person called Christ both by the Christians and Romans; just as 
if we should say, this was the same man as he named Christ.*’ Jesus was a common 
name, and would not have sufficiently pointed out the person intended to the Greeks and 
Romans. The name, by wliich he was known to them was Chrestus, or Christus, as we 
read in Suetonius and Tacitus ; and if (as there is every reason to believe) Tacitus had 
road Josephus, he most probably took this very name from the Jewish historian. With 
regard to the resurrection of Christ, and tlie prophecies referring to him, Josephus rather 
speaks the language used by the Christians, than his own private opinion: or else he 
thought that Christ had appeared after his arrival, and that the prophets had foretold this 
event, — a point which, if admitted, and if he had been consistent, ought to have induced 
him to embrace Christianity. But it will readily be imagined, that there might be many 
circumstances to prevent his becoming a proselyte ; nor is it either new or wonderful that 
men, especially in their religious concerns, should contradict themselves, and withstand the 
conviction of their own minds. It is certain that, in our own times, no one has spoken in 
higher terms concerning Christ, than M. Rousseau ; who nevertheless, not only in his 
otiier writings, but also in.the very work that contains the very eloquent eulogium alluded 
to, inveighs against Christianity with acrimony and rancour, i 


The whole of the evidence concerning the much litigated passage of 
Josephus is novy before^the reader ; who, on considering it in all its bear- 
ings, will doubtless agree with the writer of these pages, that it is genuine, 
and consequently aftbrds a noble testimony to the credibility of the facts 
related in the New Testament. 


* Appendix t« the Life of Dr.Lardncr, Nos. IX, and X. 4to. vol. v. pp. xlv.— xlviii. Works, 
ftvo. vol. i. pp. civ, — clxviu. Veinct, Trait<? de la VcJriti? de la Religion Chrdtienne, tome ix. 
pp, 1—20)* Iluct, Demonstr. Kvanc. vol. i, pp. 46?— 50. Oeuvres de Nonottc, tom. vi. pp. 382 
— .‘kOl. (loloniu. La Ih'bgiou Chretieniie Aulons<?c par des Auteurs Paiens, (Paris, 1826, 
2d, edit.) pp.JJfJO— ;i70. In pp. 3{)5— 485. his editor, the Abb^ Labouilene has reprinted David 
AlartinS elaborate Dissertation siu le T<^moignagc lendu k Jesus Christ par Josephe, dans les 
Antiquities Judaiipies, liv. IH. chap. 4, Bretschneideris Capita TheologisB Jndaeornm Dogma- 
tiiue, e Flavii doseplii Scriptis coHecta. (8vo. Lipsioc, 1812.) pp.SP— 64. See also Vinmcioe 
Mmianvp* or a Vindication of the Testimony given by Josephus concerning our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, By Jacob Jiryaiit, Esq. 8vo. Londo^JTSO. 
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Vol. I. Page 175. note 5. line 2. for right reari tHe» 

Vol. II. Pago 28. line 2. for Gentles; rear/ Gentiles. 

Page 114. line 1. p/ace a (oimna a/Ur text. 

Page \h7. line 18. for ovpavo road ovpavov. 

I*age 1})0, for read (lo). 

Page 2.91. In the two lust lines of noie 2, <Ie!ele the words — on 
the subject of the mythical interpretation of Scriptiire> ike. 
Page 298. line 12. for an read onr. 

Page 549. line 2. /or where ?e«f/ whose. 

Page 444. last line but 12. for d read 1. 

Page 510. line 26'. /or duties re^df dates. 

Page 512. line 19. read vvy^rip.epoa. 

Page ,539. line 28. in some copies read a. 

Page 658. lines 35. and 30, read nnn\ 

Vol. ni. Page 63. line 1. delete sand-storm. 

Page 82. lined, read DnDI®. 

Page 145. last line but 9. read i^no. 
l*age 16‘8, line 6. for ii. read xx. 

Page 391. line 25. /or Matt. m«/ Mark. 

Page 499, line 16. for Hu read Ye, 
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